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PRIMAEY  ARITHMETIC :  THE  NOTATION  OF  MONEY. 

Aftek  ten  or  fifteen  lessons  in  notation  of  simple  numbers, 
pupils  may  be  introduced  to  the  notation  of  money.  They 
have  been  in  school  two  years  and  ai*e  familiar,  through  use, 
with  the  various  coins,  and  have  knowledge  of  theii*  relative 
values  and  their  names.  They  know  "  hwe  cents,"  "  ten  cents," 
"  fifty  cents,"  "  one  dollar,"  etc.,  by  their  written  and  sign 
names,  or,  if  they  are  oral  pupils,  by  their  written  and  spoken 
names. 

I  take  some  money  out  of  my  pocket,  showing  a  dollar  bill 
and  a  twenty-five- cent  piece.  All  tell  me  what  they  are,  using 
the  names  with  which  they  are  familiar. 

I  next  make  a  large  period,  with  a  crayon,  thus, 


on  the  table. 

I  then  direct  each  pupil  to  make  a  period, 

on  his  slate. 

I  now  take  the  bill  and  the  coin,  and,  with  an  undecided  air 
and  hesitating  movements,  show  that  I  intend  to  put  the  coin 
on  one  side  of  the 


and  the  bill  on  the  other  side,  but  I  pretend  not  to  know 
how  to  place  them.  A  half-dozen  volunteer  to  show  me.  I 
place  the  bill  and  the  coin  in  the  hands  of  the  dullest  and 
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insist,  in  the  beginning,  upon  general  acceptance  and  use  of 
the  dollar  mark.  This  may  wait  until  a  lesson  or  two  later. 
I  now  cover  the  money  on  the  table  with  a  paper,  concealing 
it  from  view.  Taking  another  dollar  bill  out  of  my  pocket,  I 
make  a  movement  as  if  to  put  it,  also,  under  'the  paper,  but 
hesitate  again,  undecided  where  to  put  it,  at  the  right  or  the 
left — whether  with  the  other  bill,  or  with  the  coin.  All  insist 
that  it  should  be  placed  with  the  other  bill.  I  place  it  under 
the  paper  and  tell  the  pupils  to  write  on  their  slates  another 

and  the  proper  figures  to  express  the  money  which  as  yet,  all 
together,  none  of  them  have  seen. 

They,  thinking  of  the  money  as  arranged  under  the  paper, 

write,  most  of  them, 

2    •    25. 
One  or  two  write 

11    •    25, 

meaning,  not  eleven,  but  two  ones  ;  that  is,  two  one -dollar  bills. 
This  last  is  not  discouraging,  for  it  shows  logical  reasoning. 
Silver  dollars  may  be  used  with  paper  dollars,  though  distinc- 
tions are  more  easily  perceived  by  the  duller  minds,  and  pre- 
served for  them,  by  the  use  for  a  time  of  paper  dollars  alone. 

The  importance  of  the  period  is  magnified  by  insisting  upon 
its  being  written  first,  before  any  figures  are  written. 

All  having  written  a  new 

on  their  slates,  I  next  take  a  penny  out  of  my  pocket.  I  hesi- 
tate as  before,  and  the  pupils  direct  me  to  place  it  under  the 
paper  t#  the  right,  with  the  twenty-five-cent  piece.     Then  they 

write 

2   •    26. 

Some  of  them,  however,  write 

2   •    251. 

The  mistakes  made  are  reasonable,  and  so  are  encouraging 

rather  than  discouraging.     The  pupils'  notation  when  wrong 

is  oftentimes  as  good  as  mine,  only  it  does  not  happen  to  be 

conventional.      Able  to  invent  reasonable  notation,  they  are 

able  to  understand  reasonable  notation,  so  they  readily  im- 

derstand  and  accept  the  notation  I  finally  present.    The  great 

thing  is  that  the  pupil  shall  get  a  clear  conception  of  the  utility 

of  the  period,  or  decimal  point,  by  using  it  to  separate  real 

doUars  and  real  cents.     In  nature,  the  primary  is  the  real. 


•I 


6  The  Teaching  of  Speech- Reading. 

Like  all  speaking  persons  who  attempt  to  learn  speech-read- 
ing, he  sought  continually  for  the  meaning  of  the  word  he  saw, 
and  it  was  easier  at  first  to  humor  this  tendency.  With  the  hope 
of  facilitating  his  progress  by  leaving  him  free  to  concentrate 
his  attention  on  the  consonants,  I  gave  him  a  few  of  the  vowel 
sounds,  as  ee  in  fate,  father,  fall,  and  fat ;  e  in  meet  and  met, 
and  i  in  ice  and  it.  I  arranged  the  sounds  thus,  in  alphabeti- 
cal order,  rather  than  more  consistently,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  aperture  through  which  the  sound  is  emitted,  because  it 
was  to  him  the  familiar  order,  and  it  seemed  too  soon  to  re- 
quire a  putting  aside  of  the  old  manner  of  thinking  of  the  let- 
ters. 

When  he  came  for  his  next  lesson  I  was  pleased  to  find  that 
he  had  practised  the  vowel  sounds  given  until  he  was  able  to 
recognize  them  immediately,  either  sepai*ately  or  combined 
with  the  labial  consonants.  At  the  close  of  that  lesson  I  spoke 
and  wrote  for  him  the  remaining  vowels :  o  in  note  and  not, 
00  in  moon  and  book,  oi  in  oil,  and  ou  in  out.  These  he  prac- 
tised as  before. 

The  vowels  are  just  as  easily  learned  in  this  way  as,  more 
slowly,  in  combinations,  and  the  mind  is  more  quickly  relieved 
from  one  element  of  uncertainty. 

The  next  lesson  I  devoted  to  the  consonants  <,  d,  ??.,  and  ^, 
and  combinations  invohang  the  sounds  of  the  preceding  les- 
sons. Then  followed  f^  y,  5,  2,  cA,  sA,  and  j^  on  which  I  gave 
thorough  drill  before  including  the  last  and  most  difficult 
sounds  on  the  list,  ^•,  g^  Jig,  and  r.  A  child  who  has  been  trained 
in  articulation  seldom  confuses  r  with  the  palatal  consonants, 
but  it  has  been  my  experience  that  speaking  persons  do,  and 
for  that  reason  I  teach  them  together. 

The  next  step  necessary  was  to  oblige  the  pupil  to  consider 
the  sounds  expressed  and  not  the  letters  represented.  I  used 
all  the  meaningless  combinations  I  could  invent,  but  found 
them  inadequate.  Besides,  there  was  always  the  possibility 
present  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  tliat  I  might  introduce  a  sig- 
nificant word.  As  a  sure  remedy  for  the  difficulty,  I  made  use, 
for  some  time,  only  of  words  from  other  languages,  taking 
care  to  avoid  vowel  sounds  not  represented  in  our  own.  Im- 
mediately the  pupil  began  to  make  most  remarkable  progress 
and  in  a  short  time  could  repeat  correctly  any  word  I  spoke, 
though  often  I  was  obliged  to  give  bim  several  ti  ials. 

I  was  soon  able  to  return  to  our  own  language  for  my  lists 
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of  words,  only  occasionally  inserting  an  unusual  proper  name, 
or  a  bit  of  French  or  German,  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  former 
lessons.  Short  words  containing  palatal  consonants  were  most 
difficult,  of  coui'se,  and  therefore  predominated  in  my  selec- 
tions. As  the  different  words  were  given  correctly  by  the 
pupil  I  marked  opposite  each  the  number  of  times  it  had  been 
necessary  for  me  to  pronounce  it.  After  the  fourth  trial  of  a 
word,  when  I  spoke  it  very  slowly  and  carefully,  I  usually 
gave  the  sounds  singly  in  order  to  avoid  tiring  the  pupil. 
When  my  lists  were  exhausted  I  began  again,  this  time  omit-, 
ting  all  words  which  had  before  been  given  correctly  on  the 
first  trial,  and  including  various  words  offered  by  the  pupil 
instead  of  the  ones  I  bad  pronounced. 

A  third  time  I  went  through  the  list,  eliminating  as  before. 
The  words  then  left  were  laigely  those  which  were  almost  in- 
visible on  account  of  the  position  of  the  organs  of  speech  in 
forming  them,  and  my  pupil  had  acquired  a  remarkable  degree 
of  facility  in  speech-reading.  On  one  occasion,  w^hen  we  were  en- 
gaged in  conversation,  he  hesitated  on  the  pronunciation  of  a 
French  name.  I  spoke  it  for  him  once  only,  and  he  repeated 
it,  giving  the  difficult  eu  with  a  certainty  and  exactness  which 
would  have  been  unusual  from  the  lips  of  a  hearing  person  un- 
trained in  forming  that  peculiar  sound. 

I  found  now  that  he  could  with  advantage  unlearn  a  part  of 
what  he  had  been  at  such  pains  to  acquire.  He  depended  too 
entirely  on  his  eyes,  and  too  little  on  his  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage. 

He  needed  quickness  in  supplying  sounds  which  he  could 
not  see.  For  instance,  if  I  pronounced  the  word  tackle  he  saw 
tOr-el,  and  repeated  that,  whereas  both  his  eyes  and  his  judg- 
ment should  have  taught  him  that  there  was  a  palatal  conso- 
nant between  the  sounds  he  saw  expressed. 

The  next  list  in  his  course  of  instruction  offered  as  great  a 
variety  as  is  compatible  with  the  known  fact  that  words  of 
several  syllables  are  easier  to  recognize  than  words  of  one. 
The  aim  was  now  to  train  the  mind  instead  of  the  eye.  It 
contained  such  words  as  sickening,  innocuous,  elegant,  ink, 
key,  sickle,  etc.;  and  such  colloquial  expressions  as  hit  it  hard, 
ecu  it  hot,  tickle  him,  etc. 

At  this  stage  of  the  drill  I  pronounced  every  word  or  phrase 
with  as  great  rapidity  and  as  little  visible  motion  of  the  organs 
of  speech  as  I  would  in  the  freedom  of  conversation  with  a 
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hearing  person.  When  the  pupil  failed  to  take  a  word  after 
several  efforts,  I  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper  the  sounds  which  he 
had  given  correctly,  pronounced  the  word  again  to  see  if  he 
could  supply  others  of  the  sounds,  and  then  had  him  consider 
which  of  the  palatal  consonants  would  most  satisfactorily  fill 
the  vacant  spaces.  At  first  I  aimed  to  have  single  consonants 
between  vowels,  but  as  his  skill  in  guessing  increased  I  used 
the  most  perplexing  words  in  my  knowledge,  and  soon  met 
with  ready  and  correct  responses. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  such  entire  success  is,  in  most 
cases,  that  the  pupils  are  farther  advanced  in  life,  and  wish  to 
acquire  the  difficult  art  without  using  the  necessary  applica- 
tion and  time.  Patience  is  essential.  Besides,  they  are  aj^t 
to  think,  when  they  have  once  learned  the  formation  of  the 
different  sounds,  that  then  practice  only  is  necessai*y,  and  they 
discontinue  regular  lessons ;  whereas  it  is  just  in  this  practice 
that  the  teacher  can  render  most  assistance. 

I  should  never  promise  beginners  that  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion will  be  short  and  the  way  easy.  It  is  better  to  show  them, 
instead,  what  results  application  can  accomplish  when  prop- 
erly directed,  and  urge  them  to  strive  for  the  goal  of  unbroken 
communication  with  their  friends. 

OLIVE  L.  REAMY, 
Instructor  in  the  Instiiution  far  the 
Improved  Inatruetion  of  Deaf-Mutesy  New  York  City. 


ENTRANCE    INTO    SCHOOL    AND    EXERCISES 
PRELIMINARY  TO  ARTICULATION. 

The  deaf-mute  child,  upon  entering  school,  begins  a  new 
life.  It  has  left  father  and  mother,  and  exchanges  the  family 
circle  for  a  new  and  strange  world.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
different  order  of  things  and  different  persons.  It  arrives 
without  the  least  idea  why  this  marked  change  is  effected — 
why  the  natural  ties  of  affection  should  be  severed.  We  can 
cei*tainly  readily  comprehend  that  this  transfer  from  the 
parental  roof  to  that  of  the  institution  affects  a  deaf  mute 
child  much  more  sensibly  than  a  similar  transition  of  a  hearing 
child  of  the  same  age  to  an  educational  institution.  And, 
although  ten-fold  better  provision  is  made  for  the  deaf-mute 
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in  the  institution  than  under  ordinary  circumstances  is  the  case 
at  home,  the  child  will  yet  long  for  the  cramped  rooms  of  the 
cottage  and  the  loving  eyes  of  its  mother.  Therefore  our 
first  endeavor  should  be  to  cheer  the  desponding  little  heart 
and  lovingly  familiarize  the  new-comer  with  the  new  condition 
of  things.  It  is  our  duty  to  secure  to  the  deaf-mute  children 
entrusted  to  our  institution  a  home  which  in  many  respects 
should  be  better  than  the  one  they  left,  and  to  do  this  from 
the  very  first  day.  The  teacher,  it  is  true,  can  only  be  a  fac- 
tor in  accomplishing  this,  but  he  is  a  very  important  one ;  in 
fact,  the  most  essential  one  in  attaining  the  desired  results 
imder  the  existing  adverse  circumstances. 

Upon  him,  then,  devolves  the  task  to  cast  around  and  pro- 
vide the  means  which  are  best  calculated  both  physically  and 
mentally  to  stimulate  the  child  and  instil  confidence. 

In  this  direction  there  is  nothing  more  effectual  than  play. 
No  other  means  can  be  compared  to  this — ^no  other  can  re- 
place it.  And  here  I  think,  first  of  all,  of  exercises  in  the  open 
air  or  in  suitable  apartments  in-doors.  Away,  then,  with 
tears !  Away  with  moping !  Up,  and  join  in  the  refreshing, 
joyous  play,  supei'vised  and  participated  in  by  the  teacher ! 
Soon  we  shall  see  the  eyes  brighten,  the  limbs  grow  supple, 
ambition  and  attention  increase,  and  voices  unconsciously  come 
forth.  Laughter  and  joyous  faces  replace  the  former  de- 
pressed countenances.  The  children  rush  deUghtedly  to  the 
teacher,  clamoring  for  play — more  play.  The  participation  of 
the  teacher  imparts  to  playing  a  special  interest.  Invisible 
bonds,  the  bonds  of  love  and  mutual  trust,  are  engendered 
between  teacher  and  scholars,  and  each  in  his  own  way  learns 
to  understand  and  know  the  other  better. 

It  must,  alas!  be  confessed  that  there  are  teachers  who 
think  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  play  with  these  neglected  and 
frequently  uncouth  children.  They  conceive  themselves  to 
have  a  higher  calling,  oblivious  of  how  low  a  plane  of  heart- 
culture  is  evinced  by  such  sentiments.  These  gentlemen  have 
missed  their  calling,  for  in  education  they  will  accomplish  noth- 

Plays  are  further  supplemented  by  other  exercises  which 
more  directly  serve  the  purposes  of  imitation,  demand  a  higher 
grade  of  attention,  and  serve  directly  educational  ends.  These 
are  the  so-called  movement  exercises,  the  value  of  which  is 
now  generally  recognized.     In  the  selection  of  exercises,  how- 
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ever,  a  number  of  less  value  have  been  introduced.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  only  such  exercises  should  be  selected  for  class- 
movements  as  every  pupil  can  readily  comprehend  and  execute. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  how  varied  and  numerous  the  exercises 
shall  be,  but  the  main  object  to  be  attained  is  uniformity  and 
rapidity  of  movement  in  the  few  selected  for  practice.  Any 
guide-book  of  calisthenics,  in  its  face  and  order  movements, 
offers  us  suitable  material.  A  limited  selection  of  this  material 
will  serve  our  purpose  better  than  anything  else. 

The  greatest  importance  lies  in  the  uniform  precision  of 
executing  one  and  the  same  movement.  In  exacting  this, 
class  instruction  is  most  effectively  promoted  and  the  entire 
body  from  head  to  foot  is  subjected  to  the  requisite  discipline ; 
the  indolent,  the  timid,  the  awkward,  and  the  dull  are  thus 
all  alike  inspired.  The  pupil  thereby  not  only  attains  con- 
trol over  certain  movements  of  his  body,  but  at  the  same  time 
is  initiated  into  the  discipline  of  the  institution,  and  acquires 
attentiveness  and  the  art  of  subjecting  his  will  to  that  of 
others. 

These  motion  exercises,  including  plays,  are,  however,  to  be 
continued  even  after  the  beginning  of  articulation  teaching. 
At  least  one  hour  daily  should  be  devoted  to  them,  and  the 
hour  thus  spent  is  of  greater  value  in  promoting  the  general 
progress  of  the  child  at  this  stage  of  its  life  than  any  two 
hours  of  other  instruction. 

Plays  are  destined  to  take  a  prominent  place  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf.  In  the  Protestant  Deaf-Mute  Institution  at 
Strasburg  I  had  effected  an  arrangement  whereby  plays  were 
regularly  introduced  in  the  order  of  exercises.  I  myself  par- 
ticipated in  them. 

These  motion  exercises,  however,  can  be  regarded  as  prelimi- 
nary only  so  far  as  they  precede  exercises  in  speech.  "WTien 
instruction  in  articulation  begins — that  is,  a  few  days  after  the 
child's  admission  to  the  institution — the  exercises  assume  an 
entirely  different  phase.  At  first,  every  motion  the  scholars 
were  asked  to  make  was  first  made  to  them  by  the  teacher. 
Ngt  so  now.  "  Attention  to  the  lips  of  the  teacher ! ''  is  now 
the  word  of  command.  Thenceforwai'd  all  exercises  are 
ordered  by  word  of  mouth,  and  the  pupil  has  to  perceive  and 
distinguish  the  various  commands  by  the  ^dsible  motions  of  the 
lips.  In  order  to  satisfy  this  demand,  the  first  commands 
must  be  brief ;  as  the  child,  it  will  be  remembered,  does  not 
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yet  speak,  neither  has  its  eye  yet  learned  to  distinguish 
the  various  motions  of  the  lips  in  speech.  Furthermore,  the 
exercises  at  the  beginning  must  be  very  few,  and  must  be  care- 
fully introduced  and  practised.  With  a  view  to  render  what 
has  been  said  more  readily  understood,  I  will  add  a  selection 
of  exercises.     These  can  be  augmented  to  any  desired  extent. 

I  have  always  begun  with  arm  motions,  because  these  are 
most  readily  understood  and  executed  by  all  pupils. 

1st  exercise :  Bending  and  extending  the  arms  downward, 
upward,  and  forward. 

Commands  :  On !  Down ! 

Onl  Up! 

On !  Forward ! 

At  the  command,  On !  the  forearm  is  to  be  bent  upward  so 
that  the  fingers  touch  the  shoulder ;  at  the  command,  Down  ! 
Up !  Forward !  the  arms  are  rapidly  and  vigorously  extended 
downward,  upward,  or  forward.  Each  exercise  is  repeated 
until  every  child  can  execute  it  with  great  rapidity. 

At  first  the  difference  in  the  commands  presents  some  difficul- 
ties, because  the  children  as  yet  have  had  no  practice  whatever 
in  speech-reading.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  at  first,  to  give  but 
the  three  commands.  On !  Down !  Up  !  Only  when  at  the 
simple  command  these  movements  are  executed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession is  it  advisable  to  take  up  the  forward  motion  of  the 
arms,  and  then  it  is  well  to  devise  as  many  changes  as  possi- 
ble in  the  succession  of  movements  ;  for  instance,  command : 
On!  Down!  On!  Up!  On!  Forward!  On!  Down! 

2d  exercise :  Movements  with  the  extended  arms. 

These  can  readily  be  made  to  succeed  the  arm-bending 
movements.  Furthermore,  the  children  will  not  be  required 
to  learn  new  commands. 

These  movements  include : 

a.  Forward  lifting  and  lowering  of  the  arms. 
Commands :  Forward !  Do\Y'n  ! 

At  the  command  of  Forward !  the  extended  arms  are  rapidly 
thrust  forward  until  they  attain  a  horizontal  position,  when,  at 
the  command  of  Down !  they  are  dropped  to  hang  perpendic- 
ularly. 

b.  Raising  the  arms  aloft  and  lowering  them  to  the  front. 
Commands :  Up !  Down ! 

Here  attention  is  to  be  given  that  the  arms  are  raised  until 
they  assume  a  perpendicular  position  over  the  head,  and  that 
in  lowering  them  they  retain  the  extended  position. 
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3d  exercise :  Combining  the  exercises  Nos.  1  and  2. 

For  instance  (arms),  On  !  Forward !  Down  !  Forward !  On ! 
Up!  Down!  Up!  Down!  Forward!  On!  Down!  On!  Up! 
Forward !  On !  Down  ! 

It  is  true  the  children  so  far  can  only  distinguish  four  dif- 
ferent commands,  but  the  mental  and  physical  impetus  which 
has  been  excited  is  invaluable. 

4th  exercise  :  A  quarter  turn. 

This  exercise  is  necessary  to  enable  a  movement  of  the  arms 
sidewise. 

Commands :  About !  About !  This,  according  to  the  posi- 
tion which  the  children  have  been  told  to  take  and  the  light  in 
the  room,  implies :  Right  about !  and  then  Left  about !  or  the 
reverse. 

5th  exercise :  Side  motions  of  the  arms. 

At  the  command.  About !  the  children  wheel  one-quarter 
around. 

a.  Arm  bending  and  extending  sideways  (outward). 

Commands:  On!  Out! 

h.  Raising  the  aim  to  the  side. 

1.  Up  to  the  horizontal  position. 
Commands:  Out!  Down! 

2.  Straight  up  to  the  perpendicular. 
Commands:  Up!  Down! 

These  are  identically  the  same  commands  employed  in  rais- 
ing the  arms  to  the  front,  but  the  position  given  to  the  cliildren 
at  the  start  assures  a  correct  execution  of  these  movements. 

6th  exercise :  Combination  of  bending,  extending,  and  rais- 
ing the  arm  (forward,  upward,  sideways,  and  downward). 

These  movements  are  to  be  executed  in  the  same  manner. 
All  who  will  enter  upon  them  in  the  proper  spirit  will  find  these 
suggestions  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  select  the  most  desira- 
ble and  proper  movements. 

1.  Rising  and  sitting. 

2.  Rising,  placing  the  stool  aright,  and  sitting  down. 

3.  Stepping  forward  and  taking  position  in  a  semicircle,  com- 
ing and  going« 

4.  Taking  up  and  replacing  the  slate,  the  pencil,  the  sponge, 
etc. 

5.  Walking  and  running  in  place. 

6.  Walking  forward  and  i-unning,  etc. 

I  would  reiterate  that  these  exercises  accoinpany  and  aid 
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instruction.  They  are  an  excellent  means  to  stimulate  the 
mental  faculties,  to  strengthen  the  body,  and  to  render  the  eye 
of  the  deaf-mute  keener  in  recognizing  the  various  movements 
of  the  organs  of  speech.  Each  movement  is  first  made  with 
all  the  children,  in  common,  and  only  then  rehearsed  with 
single  ones.  Proceeding  thus,  the  duller  and  more  timid  are 
more  or  less  inspired  by  all.  The  children's  task  is  to  see  and 
to  do ;  it  is  only  later  on  that  they  learn  to  pronounce  the 
words  of  command,  and  are  then  encouraged,  each  one  in  turn, 
to  assume  command  and  use  them,  which  proves  \<i  be  an 
interesting  change  and  imparts  new  impetus  to  the  exercises. 

In  thus  emphasizing  and  bringing  into  prominence  physical 
exercise,  I  shall  no  doubt  meet  the  approval  of  many  of  my 
colleagues.  But  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that,  when  begin- 
ning the  training  of  the  organs  of  speech,  physical  training 
should  be  continued,  both  deserving  our  constant  attention. 
These  physical  exercises  and  plays  bear  a  close  and  important 
relation  to  every  stage  of  the  child's  mental  development. 

Any  other  preliminary  exercises  to  the  teaching  of  speech 
we  do  not  really  need ;  yet  I  would  invite  attention  to  the 
subject  of  breathing  through  the  nostrils  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  the  nasal  air-passage. 

This  can  easily  be  practised  in  the  following  manner :  Let 
the  teacher  hold  a  narrow  strip  of  paper  under  the  nose,  while 
pupils  are  called  upon  to  observe  how  it  rises  and  falls  in  the 
centre  from  the  effect  of  nasal  inhalation  and  expiration. 
They  observe  the  effect  and  can  no  doubt  soon  produce  it 
themselves.  There  will  be  plenty  of  occasions  to  make  the 
test,  and  ample  opportunity  is  here  presented  to  inculcate  a 
proper  use  of  the  handkerchief — the  oftener  these  occasions 
occur,  the  better.  A  clear  enunciation  requires  a  clear  nasal 
channel. 

Blowing  through  a  tube  is  also  to  be  encouraged,  and  in- 
flating rubber  balls  provided  for  this  purpose  with  a  mouth- 
piece. Test-blowing  against  loose  paper  scraps,  feathers, 
flame,  etc.,  etc.,  interests  children,  gives  them  an  idea  of  their 
individual  power  and  aptitude,  and  can  be  made  very  enter- 
taining to  them.  A  variety  of  games  can  be  thus  arranged  in 
connection  with  blowing  tubes,  suspended  tai'gets,  etc.,  etc. 
Of  course,  such  exercises  are  not  applicable  in  class  instruc- 
tion, but  belong  more  properly  to  the  play-room  and  hours  of 
recreation. 
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Breathing  through  the  mouth  is  not  to  be  specially  prac- 
tised at  this  stage  of  the  deaf-mute's  training,  as  I  regard  it 
desirable  that  the  organs  of  speech,  up  to  the  time  when  in- 
struction in  ai'ticulation  commences,  should  remain  quiet, 
unless  it  be  that  the  child  of  its  own  accord  produces  simple, 
audible  sounds,  or  manages  to  combine  several,  which  children, 
when  playing,  frequently  do.  If  on  such  an  occasion  we  are 
quick  to  identify  and  transfix  graphically  such  an  uncon- 
sciously or  spontaneously  uttered  sound,  we  then  secure  a 
natural  and  reliable  starting-point  for  the  tedious  process  of 
voice  culture. 

Just  when,  after  such  an  experience,  the  teaching  of  speech 
should  begin,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  It  depends  largely 
upon  the  character  of  the  children  admitted.  First  of  all,  let 
the  little  flock  enjoy  its  ease,  and,  by  means  of  the  physical 
exercises  and  the  various  motions  indicated,  become  accus- 
tomed to  order,  attention,  and  obedience.  Whether  it  take 
eight,  ten,  or  more  days  to  accomplish  this,  will  have  but  little 
effect  upon  the  final  result  of  instruction  in  speech.  When, 
however,  this  is  really  begun,  no  other  preliminary  exercises 
are  requisite.  Do  not  bother  the  child  with  the  elements  of 
sound,  but  begin  with  the  easiest  of  toneless  sounds,  such  as 
clearly  show  the  movements  of  the  organs  of  speech  engaged 
in  articulation,  and  in  which  the  effect  of  a  toneless  volume  of 
air  is  made  plainly  apparent,  say,  with  the  sounds  je>,  t^f^  a. 
These  at  the  same  time  render  the  child  assistance  in  distin- 
guishing the  difference  between  the  various  commands  em- 
bodied in  its  physical  exercises  and  movements,  and  facilitate  its 
speech-reading  ability.  Then  naturally  foUow  voice  develop- 
ment and  articulation  exercises  based  on  the  vowel  a.  In  this 
way,  and  by  such  speech  exercises,  we  present  an  ample  equiva- 
lent for  the  omission  of  exercises  in  the  elements  of  sounds,  and 
enable  our  children  to  surmount  all  difficulties,  as  it  were  in 
play,  and  at  the  same  time  attain  an  easy,  pleasant,  and  fluent 

pronunciation. 

W.  PAUL.* 


♦  Translated  from  the  Blatter  fur  TaubstummenbUdung  for  December 
15,  1801,  by  John  Hitz,  Director  of  the  Volta  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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No  ONE  who  has  given  much  thought  to  the  trend  of  educa- 
tion in  America  can  fail  to  see  that  great  changes  are  taking 
place,  and  it  must  be  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer  that 
the  changes  are  not  only  in  the  educational  department,  but 
also  in  the  social  and  industrial  life  of  the  people.  The  de- 
mands made  upon  the  individual  in  order  to  fill  his  position 
creditably  in  life  are  now  far  greater  than  ever  before,  and  it 
is  not  probable  the  demand  will  lessen  as  time  progresses ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  promises  to  be  even  more  difficult,  especially  in 
the  industrial  and  commercial  world.  Hence  the  necessity  for 
an  education  that  is  many-sided,  one  that  will  equip  the  indi- 
vidual not  only  with  intelligence,  but  also  with  skill  and  power 
to  grapple  with  the  problems  of  life ;  for  never  was  the  battle 
for  daily  bread  a  more  serious  affair  to  the  majority  than  at 
this  present  time,  when  the  professions  are  overcrowded  and 
the  trades  demand  skilled  men  and  women  in  all  branches  of 
their  work. 

Therefore  we  note  with  much  satisfaction  the  gradual  intro- 
duction of  objective  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  addition  of 
not  only  drawing  but  manual  training  to  the  course  of  study 
in  many  of  the  high-schools  and  grammar-schools  in  our  large 
cities  and  in  our  schools  for  the  deaf.  Hand  work  is  now  mind 
work  to  a  great  degree.  The  lowliest  laborer  who  handles 
pick  and  shovel  in  the  mere  mechanical  movements  necessary 
in  their  manipulations  requires  at  least  some  degree  of  brain 
work  for  his  assistance.  The  lowest  kind  of  work  or  labor 
need  not  exclude  thought.  The  hand  can  become  skilful ;  it 
can  become  the  servant  of  the  mind. 

Consider  in  how  many  ways  object-teaching  can  aid  the 
children  of  our  schools ;  consider  the  light  thrown  upon  all 
branches  of  study  if  hand  work  is  combined  with  theoretical 
study. 

Forms  modelled  in  clay,  cut  out  of  paper,  carved  in  wood, 
wrought  of  iron,  drawn  or  painted — there  is  scarcely  a  study 
in  our  school  curriculum  that  cannot  be  aided  and  advanced 
by  manual  work.  In  geography,  the  maps  can  be  not  only 
drawn  upon  slates  or  paper,  but  with  clay,  paper,  or  sand 
placed  before  the  eye — with  their  various  rivers,  lakes,  moun- 
tains, and  valleys  made  much  more  clear  to  the  understanding. 
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The  various  States  will  no  longer  be  only  red,  blue,  green,  or 
yeUow  spots  on  the  maps  of  the  geographies,  but  actual  places 
of  habitation.  Their  rivers  will  no  longer  be  fine  black  zigzag 
lines  across  the  all-absorbing  red,  blue,  green,  or  yellow  spots 
before  mentioned,  but  actual  bodies  of  water  upon  which  ves- 
sels will  be  known  to  float,  loaded,  with  their  human  freight 
and  merchandise,  and  the  mountains  will  cease  to  resemble 
caterpillars  to  the  juvenile  mind  and  become  actual  ridges  of 
the  earth's  surface,  to  be  surmounted  or  not,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, in  their  future  lives.  In  botany,  a  few  swift  marks 
here  and  there,  and  strokes  of  the  brush  in  their  proper  places, 
bring  before  the  student  objects  that  no  amount  of  description 
can  make  so  cleai* ;  and  consider  the  aid  in  the  preparation  of 
the  herbarium,  the  preservation  of  specimens  while  studying 
zoology,  the  construction  of  appai*atus  to  illustrate  lessons  in 
physics ;  how  much  more  valuable  and  useful  this  is  to  our 
pupils  than  the  memorizing  of  facts  contained  in  text  books. 

Some  of  us  will  live  to  see  the  day  when  science,  art,  and 
industry  will  walk  hand  in  hand  in  the  halls  of  our  institu- 
tions of  learning.  The  youth  who  have  leained  to  observe  for 
themselves,  to  acquii*e  knowledge  at  first  hand,  who  have  been 
trained  to  habits  of  close  observation,  and  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  give  practical  illustration  of  their  ideas  ;  who  know 
how  to  project,  plan,  and  execute,  will  have  little  patience  with 
theories  ;  they  will  demand  facts,  and  will  have  a  right  to  have 
their  demands  complied  with ;  and  it  will  be  hard  to  impose 
upon  them,  for  they  will  care  much  for  principle  and  little  for 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  dressed  up  for  public  exhibition. 

Education  at  present  must  be  shaped  to  assist  an  industrial 
people,  for  the  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  country 
are  workers  to  whom  a  skilled  hand  is  of  as  much  importance 
as  a  well-filled  head.  The  perfectly  educated  man  is  one 
whose  hands  obediently  follow  the  promptings  of  his  well- 
developed  brain. 

The  eye  and  the  hand  are  the  most  wonderful  instruments 
created  by  God  and  given  to  man,  and  their  combined  works 
are  marvellous.  It  is  the  hand  that  has  redeemed  our  country 
from  the  wilderness,  guided  always  by  the  eye ;  the  hand  that 
has  covered  it  with  fertile  fields  and  vast  cities.  The  hand 
has  erected  the  great  buildings  of  the  world,  rounded  the 
domes,  and  sculptured  the  statues  of  marble  and  bronze.  The 
hand,  the  obedient  servant  of  a  well-stored  brain  and  trained 
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eye,  has  painted  the  pictures  which  we  journey  thousands  of 
miles  to  see,  which  have  perpetuated  the  fame  of  their  creators 
for  ages.  The  hand  has  laid  the  rails  which  bring  the  oceans 
so  closely  together,  has  strung  the  wires  and  laid  the  cables 
which  annihilate  distance,  and  has  built  the  ships  which,  laden 
with  the  commerce  of  the  world,  now  sail  the  seas.  The  hand 
has  shaped  the  destinies  of  nations ;  the  mai*vellously  obedient 
servant  of  intelligent  men,  who  in  turn  are  the  servants  of 
God,  the  mind  that  ruleth  all. 

Then  why  should  there  be  any  disparagement  of  the  hand 
in  our  schools!     Why  should  not  it  be  taught  skill? 

One  of  the  greatest  troubles  of  American  industrial  life  is 
the  helplessness  of  the  hand.  It  is  this  which  crowds  our 
cities  with  yoimg  women  unwilling  to  take  an  honorable  posi- 
tion in  service  in  any  one's  family ;  who  would  rather  stand, 
day  in  and  day  out,  behind  the  counter  of  a  store,  eking  out  a 
miserable  existence  even  at  the  price  of  virtue,  than  enter  into 
domestic  service,  where  they  would  have  a  home  and  reasona- 
ble wages  and  some  comforts  of  life.  For  this  our  schools 
can  be  held  responsible  in  some  measure,  as  well  as  foolish 
parents  who  have  taught  their  children  to  shun  manual  labor 
until  the  children  look  down  upon  any  person  who  earns  an 
honest  living  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow,  and  it  also  crowds  our 
cities  with  young  men  who  think  living  by  their  wits  is  far 
more  honorable  than  by  physical  labor. 

So  our  industrial  departments  go  begging  for  skilled  Amer- 
ican workmen,  of  whom  there  are  far  too  few  to  put  into  prac- 
tical form  the  ideas  of  the  designers,  and  consequently  the  in. 
dustrial  departments  must  perforce  depend  upon  foreign-bom 
citizens  to  fill  their  most  im2)ortant  positions  where  skilled 
manual  labor  is  required.  The  natural  result  is  a  cheapening 
of  labor  in  many  trades,  for  many  foreigners  will  accej^t  wages 
an  American  workman  would  starve  U2)on.  It  is  not  only  ab- 
surd, but  wicked,  to  treat  manual  labor  with  contempt,  since  to 
it  we  owe  the  results  of  our  civilization. 

The  pupils  who  are  in  our  schools  now  are  to  be  the  busy 
men  and  women  of  the  next  ten  years ;  the  age  of  research, 
discovery,  and  invention  is  just  begun.  The  training  the  ma- 
jority of  the  schools  give  their  pupils  is  calculated  to  prepare 
them  for  commercial,  j)rofe8sional,  or  literary,  but  not  for  in- 
dustrial, pursuits.  It  ib  in  the  industrial  2)ursuits  that  the 
schools  for  the  deaf  should  take  the  lead.     The  first  thing 
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which  every  boy  and  girl  needs,  and  which  is  their  right,  is  a 
training  which  will  enable  them  to  earn  an  honest  living  re- 
gardless of  their  stations  in  life,  for  it  is  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  American  life  that  riches  take  unto  themselves  wings 
in  the  most  unexpected  manner,  and  he  who  may  be  rolling  in 
wealth  to-day  may  be  beggared  to-morrow,  and  vice  versa. 

So  if  a  child  is  not  rightfully  educated  it  is  liable  to  become 
directly  or  indirectly  a  public  charge.  A  child  would  cease  to 
regard  manual  labor  as  drudgery  if  his  hand  and  mind  were 
trained  together  through  the  school  period ;  this  is  where  our 
country  boy  rises  superior  to  the  one  who  is  surrounded  by 
city  environments.  His  daily  life  is  an  industrial  training  of 
the  very  best  kind,  and  his  wits  are  sharpened  and  perceptiolis 
developed ;  he  has  an  opportunity  for  the  immediate  and  prac- 
tical application  of  knowledge  acquired  at  school.  "Our 
brightest  boys  come  from  the  country,"  is  a  very  familiar  re- 
mark of  employers  and  foremen  in  industrial  and  other  depart- 
ments of  business  life. 

Ideas  and  things  are  connected  and  should  not  be  separated. 
Why  study  theories  which  are  useless  unless  applied  to  things, 
and  why  not  at  the  same  time  teach  the  art  of  applying  them? 

It  appears  that  a  manual  training  school  should  have  ad- 
vantages over  the  system  of  apprenticeship,  as  the  student 
takes  his  work  without  bias.  To  take  a  child  out  of  school  to 
learn  a  trade  is  a  ciime  against  freedom  and  humanity. 

He  probably  changes  his  mind  every  year  as  to  what  occu- 
pation he  may  foUow.  At  the  end  of  the  school  course, 
however,  he  is  likely  to  see  clearly  where  he  is  strongest 
and  can  profit  most,  and  will  choose  accordingly  with  more 
wisdom. 

In  apprenticeship  to  any  kind  of  tool  work,  the  child  is  not 
taught  drawing  as  a  part  of  his  trade,  while  tool  work,  how- 
ever skilful,  without  drawing  is  the  poorest  soi*t  of  an  apology 
for  manual  training.  Drawing  is  at  the  foundation  of  nearly 
all  industrial  arts  and  trades ;  hence  great  emphasis  should  be 
placed  upon  its  mastery  in  all  its  details. 

One  of  the  incidental  advantages  of  manual  training  is  that 
the  mind  receives  very  material  assistance  when  the  bodily 
powers  ai'e  at  the  same  time  brought  under  systematic  devel- 
opment. Ideas  that  come  through  the  hand  and  eye  come  to 
stay,  for  touch  and  sight  and  direct  observation  show  in  a 
moment  more  than  whole  pages  of  words  can  set  forth. 
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The  day  of  half-tramed  workers  is  past  in  this  country,  in 
all  occupations,  or  is  rapidly  passing  away  ;  the  struggle  for 
superiority  in  every  calling  is  growing  sharper  constantly,  and 
only  the  best  equipped  workers  wiU  win.  The  time  is  coming 
when  mere  mental  endowment  will  not  suffice,  but  the  power 
to  do  and  strength  to  dare  wiU  also  be  requisite.  Let  us 
hasten  the  day  when  our  schools  shall  send  from  their  shelter 
youth  not  only  intellectually  but  physically  endowed  to  meet 
the  demands  and  problems  of  life. 

Since  our  American  schools  for  the  deaf  in  many  educational 
features  take  the  lead  of  schools  for  the  hearing,  why  should 
they  not  stand  foremost  in  their  industrial  departments  also, 
for  who  more  than  the  deaf  need  a  thorough  training  in  indus- 
trial branches  t  With  their  quickness  of  perception  and  daily 
training  for  observation  no  class  of  children  could  profit  more 
by  thorough  instruction  in  all  pertaining  to  industrial  work ; 
above  all,  they  should  be  enabled  to  take  front  rank  where  the 
pencil  and  brush  of  artists  and  designers  are  in  demand,  for 
their  natural  and  almost  universal  aptitude  for  drawing  is  one 
of  the  compensations  of  their  lives.  As  music  is  to  the  blind, 
so  drawing  should  be  to  the  deaf  if  properly  encouraged  and 
developed.  To  undertake  to  teach  tool  work  of  any  descrip- 
tion without  the  foundation  study  of  drawing  is  using  half 
measures ;  especially  is  this  true  where  cabinet-making  or 
wood-carving  is  one  of  the  trades. 

A  youth  who  leaves  our  schools  with  a  good  understanding 
of  a  trade  is  rarely  long  out  of  employment ;  therefore  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  foremen  of  our  work-shops 
should  be  not  only  foremen,  but  educated  teachers,  and  their 
departments  should  be  open  to  as  critical  an  inspection  as  any 
of  the  educational  departments. 

In  the  push  and  hurry  of  our  age  few  and  far  between  are 
the  men  who  will  take  into  their  em2)loy  an  inexperienced 
workman,  who  must  be  given  directions  and  led  on  at  every 
step.  The  lack  of  one  of  the  senses  is  not  likely  to  recommend 
any  workman,  but  many  deaf  men  are  retained  in  their  posi- 
tions when  hearing  men  are  dropped  or  laid  off,  simply  be- 
cause they  understand  their  trade  and  attend  strictly  to  busi- 
ness. 

A  knowledge  of  drawing  would  make  them  still  more  valua- 
ble,  and  frequently  enable  them  to  suggest  improvements, 
advantages,   and  apphcations  which  their  employers  might 
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overlook  or  miss  from  their  own  lack  of  that  accomplish- 
ment and  the  observation  it  cultivates.  Experience  and  a 
clear  understanding  of  a  trade  open  wide  the  way  to  a 
livelihood. 

SYLVIA  CHAPIN  BALIS, 
Instructor  in  the  Ontario  Institution^  Belleville^  Ontario. 


THE    WORLD'S    CONGRESS    AUXILIARY    OF    THE 
COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION,  CHICAGO,  1893. 

A  PRELIMINARY  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  CONGRESS  OF  INSTRUC 

TORS  OF  THE  DEAF,  JULY,  1893. 

In  presenting  to  the  public  the  following  preliminary  pro- 
gram, prepared  by  the  committee  appointed  by  the  authorities 
of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary,  which  is  composed  of  the 
same  persons  as  were  named  by  the  last  general  Convention 
of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  held  in  New  York  city, 
it  is  done  with  the  understanding — 

First.*  That  Dr.  Philip  G.  GiUett,  Superintendent  of  the 
Illinois  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  is  the  permanent 
President  of  the  Congress  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf.  This 
appointment  is  by  request  of  President  C.  C.  Bonney.  Dr. 
GiUett  will,  however,  from  time  to  time,  introduce  some  ap- 
propriate person  to  preside  in  his  place.  The  opening  address 
will  be  by  Dr.  Gillett. 

Second.  As  the  program  is  somewhat  lengthy,  twenty  min- 
utes each  (125  words  to  the  minute)  will  be  the  maximum 
time  allotted  the  regular  papers,  and  ten  minutes  the  maximum 
time  for  each  paper  in  the  discussions. 

Third.  All  discussions  of  topics  are  to  be  in  writing,  and, 
unless  by  special  arrangement,  in  a  room  separate  and  apart 
from  the  main  audience-room. 

Fourth.  Any  person  from  abroad  who  has  or  expects  to  have 
a  paper  to  lay  before  the  Congress  will  please  communicate 
with  the  chairman  of  this  committee. 

In  preparing  the  preliminary  program  it  has  been  the  pur- 
pose of  the  committee  to  give  a  wide  range  in  representation 
of  institutions  and  experience  in  the  profession.  If  any  per- 
sons named  in  this  program  have  not  been  consulted  personally 
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or  by  correspondence,  they  will  please  accept  the  appointment 
and  notify  the  chairman  of  the  same. 

The  program  to  be  used  in  Chicago  will  be  printed  by  order 
of  the  President  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary.  He  has 
already  approved  and  adopted  this  program,  and  it  embraces 
substantially  the  topics  to  be  discussed,  with  the  addition  of 
some  we  expect  fi'om  abroad. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  writers  of  papers  will  strive  to  present 
their  best  thoughts  in  clear,  comprehensive  language,  rather 
than  in  a  narrative  and  diffuse  style.  We  want  the  freshest 
and  most  instructive  ideas  it  is  possible  for  the  writers  to  give. 

Writers  of  papers  who  will  not  be  able  to  be  present  and 
read  their  own  productions  will  aid  the  committee,  and  quite 
likely  make  their  papers  more  interesting,  by  providing  before- 
hand a  reader  or  an  interpreter  who  will  be  acceptable  to  them- 
selves. 

J.  L.  NOYES,  L.  H.  D.,  Chairman, 

Superintendent  of  the  Minnesota  8c?iool  for  the  Deof,  Faribault; 

CAROLINE  A.  YALE, 
Principal  of  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes, 

Northampton,  Mass.; 
F.  W.  BOOTH,  B.  S., 
Chief  Instructor  of  the  Prinuvry  Department  of  the  Pennsylvania 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Philadelp?iia ; 
P.  J.  HA8EN8TAB,  B.  A., 
Teacher  in  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jacksonville; 

S.  J.  JOHNSON,  B.  A., 
Teacher  in  the  Alabama  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Talladega, 

Committee, 

1.  Opening  Address. — Philip  G.  Gillett,  LL.  D.,  Superintendent  of 
the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jacksonville. 

2.  A  General  View  of  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  in  the  United  States. 
—Job  Williams,  L.  H.  D.,  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Discussion  by  T.  S.  Doyle,  Principal  of  the  Virginia  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Staunton,  and  N.  F.  Walker,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  South  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Cedar 
Spring. 

3.  Statistics  of  the  Deaf. — Edwabd  Allen  Fay,  Ph.  D. ,  Professor  in 
the  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Editor  of  the 
Annals. 

Discussion  by  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Ph.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  W.  G.  Jsnkins,  M.  A.,  Teacher  in  the  American  Asylum,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

4.  The  Work  and  Results  of  the  Royal  Commission  in  England. — Hon. 
Wm.  Woodall,  M.  p..  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission. 


*■. 
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5.  The  Proper  Adjustment  of  Methods  in  the  Education  of  the  Deaf. — 
E.  M.  Gallaudet,  Ph.D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  National  Deaf-M^te 
College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion  by  Richard  Elliott,  L.  H.  D.,  Headmaster  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Margate,  England,  and  John  P.  Walkeb, 
M.  A.,  Teacher  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Philadelphia. 

6.  American  and  European  Schools. — Wabbino  Wilkinson,  L.  H.  D., 
Principal  of  the  California  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
Blind,  Berkeley. 

7.  The  Higher  Education  of  the  Deaf. — Amos  G.  Dbapeb,  M.  A.,  Pro- 
fessor in  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion  by  Chables  W.  Ely,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Frederick,  and  President  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

8.  Text-Books.  How  shall  they  be  used,  and  to  what  extent  ? — W.  A. 
Caldwexl,  M.  a.  ,  Principal  of  the  Florida  Blind  and  Deaf-Mute  Insti- 
tute, St.  Augustine. 

Discupsion  by  J.  W.  Blattneb,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  the  Texas  School 
for  the  Deaf,  Austin,  and  Thomas  Bbown,  Teacher  in  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Flint. 

9.  The  Influence  of  Party  Politics  on  Institutions  of  Learning. — Hon. 
Judge  R.  A.  MoTT,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Minnesota 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Faribault. 

Discussion  by  Hon.  L.  A.  Pboctob,  a  former  Director  of  the  Wisconsin 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Milwaukee,  and  Dr.  J.  L.  Cleabt,  one  of  the  present 
Directors  of  the  Wisconsin  School,  Kenosha. 

10.  The  Sign-Language.  Its  Use  and  Abuse  in  the  School-Room. — F. 
W.  Booth,  B.  S.,  Principal  of  the  Primary  Department  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution,  Philadelphia. 

Discussion  by  H.  C.  Hammond,  M.  A. ,  Teacher  in  the  Illinois  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jacksonville,  and  D.  C.  Dudley,  M.  A., 
Teacher  in  the  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Colorado 
Springs. 

11.  Statistics  of  Articulation  Work  in  America. — Alexander  Gbaham 
Bell,  Ph.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion  by  A.  L.  E.  Cbouteb,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Philadelphia. 

12.  Oral  Work  in  Oral  Schools,  and  how  far  Successful. — Miss  Caro- 
line A.  Yale,  Principal  of  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Discussion  by  Miss  Ella  C.  Jordan,  Teacher  in  the  Horace  Mann 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Boston.  Mass.,  and  Paul  Binner,  Principal  of  the 
Day  School  for  the  Deaf,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

13.  Oral  Work  in  Schools  Using  the  Combined  System. — W.  G. 
Jenkins,  M.  A.,  Teacher  in  the  American  Asylum,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Discussion  by  Abel  S.  Clark,  M.  A.,  Teacher  in  the  American  Asylum, 
Hartfcnd,  Conn.,  and  Joseph  C.  Gordon,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  in  the  National 
D.af-Mute  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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14.  The  Voices  of  the  Deaf  and  How  to  Improve  Them. — David 
GsExms,  Principal  of  the  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of 
Deaf-Mates,  New  York  city. 

Discussion  by  Professor  Alexandeb  MsjiViLLE  Bei^l,  author  of  Visible 
Speech,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Miss  Laxtba  DbL.  Richards,  Principal 
of  the  Bhode  Island  School  for  the  Deaf,  Providence. 

15.  School  Libraries  and  Cabinets.  What  shall  they  contain  ?  How 
shall  they  be  used? — £.  H.  Gurbieb,  M.  A.,  Teacher  in  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Washington  Heights,  New  York. 

Discussion  by  S.  G.  Davidson,  B.  A.,  Teacher  in  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Philadelphia,  and  Louis  G.  Tuck,  B.  A., 
Teacher  in  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf,  Faribault. 

16.  Trades  for  the  Deaf,  and  Industrial  Training  Schools.  How  to 
improve  them. — F.  D.  Clabke,  M.  A.,  Superintendent  of  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Flint. 

Discussion  by  Paul  Denys,  Teacher  in  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  Belleville,  and  Hbnby  C.  Bideb,  Superintendent  of  the 
Northern  New  York  School  for  the  Deaf,  Malone. 

17.  Day  Schools  for  the  Deaf  Compared  with  Boarding  Schools. — 
Sabah  Fuixeb,  Principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Discussion  by  Chas.  Ksbney,  B.  A. ,  Teacher  in  the  Indiana  Institute 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Indianapolis ;  Robsbt  P.  McGbeoob,  M.  A. , 
Teacher  in  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Columbus,  and 
A.  H.  Spbab,  Principal  of  the  North  Dakota  School  for  the  Deaf,  Devils 
Lake. 

18.  The  Social  Status  of  the  Deaf. — Rev.  James  H.  Cloud,  M.  A., 
Principal  of  the  St.  Louis  Day  School,  Mo. 

Discussion  by  J.  B.  Hotchkiss,  M.  A.,  Professor  in  the  National  Deaf- 
Mute  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  £.  B.  Nelson,  B.  A.,  Principal 
of  the  Central  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Rome. 

19.  The  Mental  Condition  of  the  Uneducated  Deaf -Mute. — Samuel 
Pobtteb,  M.  a..  Emeritus  Professor  in  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion  by  J.  W.  Swileb,  M.  A.,  Superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Delavan,  and  Wm.  N.  Bubt,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Edgewood 
Park. 

20.  Deaf-Mutes  as  Teachers. — Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  LL.  D.,  Principal 
of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Washington  Heights, 
New  York  city. 

Discussion  by  J.  R.  Dobyns,  M.  A.,  Superintendent  of  the  Mississippi 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jackson,  and  Geobge  W.  Veditz, 
M.  A.,  Teacher  in  the  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf,  Colorado  Springs. 

21.  The  Physical  Care  and  Training  of  the  Deaf.— A.  F.  Adams,  B.  A., 
Instructor  in  Gymnastics,  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Discussion  by  J.  H.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  Principal  of  the  Alabama  Institute 
for  the  Deaf.  Talladega,  and  J.  S.  Long,  B.  A. ,  Teacher  in  the  Wisconsin 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Delavan. 
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22.  The  Moral  and  Religious  Condition  of  the.  Deaf  after  leaving 
School. — Rev.  P.  J.  Hasenstab,  B.  A.,  Teacher  in  the  Illinois  Institntion 
for  the  Deaf  and  Damb«  Jacksonville. 

Dincnssion  by  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  St.  Ann^s 
Church,  New  York  city,  and  S.  T.  Walkeb,  M.  A.,  Superintendent 
of  the  Kansas  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Olathe. 

23.  The  Proper  Relation  of  the  Deaf  to  their  Alma  Mater.  — Robebt 
Pattebson,  M.  a..  Principal  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  Columbus. 

Discussion  by  B.  R.  Allabouoh,  B.  A.,  Teacher  in  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Edgewood  Park,  and  Rev. 
Fbank  Read,  Teacher  in  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Jacksonville. 

24.  How  to  Develop  the  Imagination  of  the  Deaf. — Miss  Sabah  H.  Pob- 
TEB,  Teacher  in  the  Kendall  School  for  the  Deaf,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion  by  Weston  Jenkins,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  the  New  Jersey 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Trenton  ;  Geoboe  L.  Wyckoff,  Principal  of  the  Iowa 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Council  Bluffs,  and  Miss  F.  W.  Ga- 
wiTH,  Teacher  in  the  Clarke  Institution,  Northampton,  Mass. 

25.  The  Family  Life  of  our  Institutions  outside  of  the  School-Room. — 
Z.  F.  Wehtebvelt,  Superintendent  of  the  Western  New  York  Institution 
for  Deaf-Mutes,  Rochester. 

Discussion  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Taijiot,  M.  A.,  Teacher  in  the  Ohio  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Columbus,  and  Wabbbn  Robinson,  M.  A., 
Teacher  in  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Deaf,  Delavan. 

26.  Deafness  and  Retarded  Hearing.  What  is  it  ?  Its  cause  and  proba- 
bility of  cure. — Samuel  Sexton,  M.  D.,  New  York  city. 

Discussion  by  C.  J.  Blake,  M.  D.,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  A.  L. 
Adams,  M.  D.,  Jacksonville,  111. 

27.  The  Reading  Habit  in  our  Pupils  before  and  after  Graduation. — S. 
G.  Davidson,  B.  A.,  Teacher  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf, 
Philadelphia. 

Discussion  by  W.  K.  Aboo,  M.  A.,  Superintendent  of  the  Kentucky  In- 
stitution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Danville. 

28.  Literary  Societies  in  Schools  for  the  Deaf. — J.  L.  Smith,  M.  A., 
Head  Teacher  and  Editor  of  the  Companion  in  the  Minnesota  School  for 
the  Deflf,  Faribault. 

Discussion  by  D.  W.  McDebmid,  Principal  of  the  Manitoba  Institution 
for  the  Deaf,  Winnipeg,  and  Jabces  C.  Balis,  B.  A.,  Teacher  in  the  On- 
tario Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Belleville,  Can. 

29.  The  Ideal  Institution  Newspaper. — R.  Mathison,  Superintendent 
of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Belleville. 

Discussion  by  WO.  Connob,  Principal  of  the  Georgia  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Cave  Spring,  and  J.  L.  Smith,  Teacher  in  the  Min- 
nesota School  for  the  Deaf,  Faribault. 

30.  The  Speech  Habit  in  the  Deaf.— A.  L.  E.  Cbouter,  M.  A.,  Princi- 
pal of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Philadelphia. 

Discussion  by  Miss  Mahy  C.  Brown,  Teacher  in  the  Pennsylvania  Oral 
School  for  the  Deaf.  Scranton,  and  E  S.  Thompson,  B.  A.,  Normal 
Student  in  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Northampton,  Mass. 
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31.  The  Orally-tajjght  Deaf  after  Graduation.— D.  L.  Elmzndorf,  M. 
A.,  Teacher  in  the  New  York  lostitution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of 
Deaf-Mutes,  New  York  city. 

Discussion  by  Mrs.  S.  G.  Davidbon,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Alt  ah  W. 
Obcittt,  of  Everett,  Mass. 

32.  Art  in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Imagination.— David  D.  Smith,  Art 
Teacher  in  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jacksonville. 

Discussion  by  Madame  Gabbielle  Mabie  LePbincb,  Art  Teacher  in  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Washington  Heights.  New 
York  city,  and  Mrs.  I.  H.  Gabboll,  Flint,  Mich. 

33.  Lyon*s  Phonetic  Manual. — Edmund  Lyon,  the  inventor,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Discussion  by  Z.  F.  Westebvelt,  Superintendent  of  the^Western  New 
York  Institution,  Kochester. 

34.  Conventions,  Conferences,  and  Summer  Schools  for  Instructors  of 
the  Deaf. — J.  L.  Notes,  L.  H.  D.,  Superintendent  of  the  Minnesota 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Faribault. 

Discussion  by  J.  A.  Gillespie,  M.  A. ,  Principal  of  the  Nebraska  Insti- 
tute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Omaha,  and  J.  H.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  Princi- 
pal of  the  Alabama  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Talladega. 

35.  The  Education  of  the  Deaf  in  Italy  — Signor  G.  Febbvbi,  Director 
of  the  Pendola  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Siena,  Italy. 


KINDERGARTEN    WORK    IN     ITS    RELATION    TO 

PRIMARY   EDUCATION. 

If  out  subject  asked  directly  its  implied  question,  "  What 
is  the  relation  of  kindergarten  work  to  primary  education  ?  " 
every  one  would  doubtless  admit  that  it  should  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  the  educational  structure,  if,  indeed,  it  has  any 
necessary  relation  to  education  at  all.  But  many  who 
have  made  only  the  most  casual  observation  of  kindergarten 
work  consider  it  a  matter  of  small  importance — time  wasted 
in  getting  a  foundation  which  could  just  as  well  be  laid  inci- 
dentally in  the  ordinary  course  of  primary  instruction. 

Some  of  the  best  thinkers  in  the  profession  to-day — and  they 
are  teachers  who  have  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  matter — 
claim  that  a  course  of  kindergarten  training  is  not  only  bene- 
ficial to  dull  pupils,  but  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  is  a 
necessary  foundation  for  every  child^s  education  if  we  would 
make  the  after  structure  symmetrical  and  complete.  They  say 
that  the  child,  fresh  from  his  home-life  of  play  and  careless 
distraction,  is  in  no  condition  to  be  transplanted  into  a  school- 
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room  where  immediate  calls  are  made  upon  his  attention  and 
his  undeveloped  faculties. 

No  one  is  competent  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  this 
point  unless  he  has  made  a  careful  study  of  child  nature  and 
considered  the  intimate  relations  of  the  child  to  the  world 
about  him.  And  this  is  by  no  means  an  easy  thing  to  do. 
We  sometimes  find  it  hard  to  follow  the  ideas  of  those  who 
have  thus  analyzed  child-life,  their  statements  seem,  at  first 
hearing,  so  absurd  to  us.  We  are  apt  to  think  lightly  of  these 
things  as  mere  vague  theories,  simply  because  we  do  not  know 
how  to  enter  into  the  child's  world  and  see  with  his  eyes  and 
think  his  thoughts.  We  can  stand  on  tip-toe  and  peep  into  a 
realm  of  thought  above  us,  but  very  few  know  how  to  stoop 
and  look  at  the  little  folks'  world  from  their  level. 

This  great  universe  in  which  the  feeble  senses  of  the  child 
awaken  is  full  to  overflowing  with  truth.  Taking  it  all  in  all, 
there  is  much  more  in  this  world  than  the  best  of  us  can  learn 
in  a  lifetime.  But  it  is  not  a  promiscuous  mass  of  knowledge 
which  the  senses  may  just  as  well  attack  at  one  point  as  at 
another.  There  is  an  adjustment  without  corresponding  to  the 
adjustment  within;  and  it  is  so  arranged  that  outside  things, 
working  through  the  senses,  shall  awaken  the  latent  inner  life 
and  develop  the  germs  implanted  there.  A  strong  desire  to 
know,  fortunately,  is  bom  with  the  child.  He  is  aptly  called 
an  animated  interrogation  point.  Frances  Willard  says  a  boy 
is  an  oblong  box  of  stored-up  electricity.  He  knows  he  was 
sent  into  this  world  to  act  and  react  upon  it,  and  repression  is 
just  what  he  cannot  put  up  with.  The  same  definition  will 
apply  to  girls.  Boys,  we  will  admit,  are  more  highly  charged 
than  girls ;  but  the  outward  action  and  inward  reaction  go  on 
much  the  same  with  children  in  general. 

To  enumerate  and  describe  the  devices  in  common  use 
would  be  tedious.     A  few  representative  ones  must  suffice. 

Nature  begins  by  putting  things  together — accumulating 
parts.  The  child's  instinct  likewise  leads  him  to  build.  There 
is  yet  another,  the  analytic  instinct,  which  eai'ly  shows  itself  in 
the  nursery.  Every  child  wants  to  take  things  to  pieces,  even 
if  it  involves  breaking  the  pretty  toys.  The  kindergarten  aims 
to  satisfy  these  desires  in  a  systematic  way  by  the  use  of  the 
divided  cubes  which  many  teachers,  doubtless,  have  used  for 
one  purpose  or  another. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  delight  of  the  children  when  the 
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cube  was  first  turned  out  of  its  box  looking  whole  and  solid, 
and  they  discovered  that  it  would  come  apart  and  go  together 
again  without  injury.  There  were  the  material  roots  of  anal- 
ysis and  synthesis.  As  the  little  ones  took  the  cube  apart  and? 
after  use,  put  it  neatly  back  into  the  box,  they  were  illustrating 
with  their  hands  and,  in  a  crude  way,  discovering  with  theh- 
minds  the  two  great  thought  processes  which  must  underlie 
all  theu*  future  reasoning.  In  one  of  the  blocks,  a  miniature 
and  one  of  the  equal  parts  of  the  whole,  they  had  the  simplest 
representation  of  a  fraction.  The  name  and  the  arithmetical 
use  might  not  come  until  years  afterward ;  but  if  rightly  in- 
troduced then,  they  would  find  in  the  child's  mind  a  root-con- 
ception out  of  which  to  grow. 

With  these  blocks  and  others  differently  shaped  the  children 
are  allowed  to  build.  Incidentally  they  discover  laws  of  sym- 
metry and  proportion.  Fred,  one  of  the  amateur  architects, 
was  building  a  house  according  to  a  picture  design  before 
him.  Three  times  the  structure  fell  at  a  certain  point  just  as 
he  laid  a  little  beam  across  the  top.  After  the  third  failure 
he  turned  to  me,  saying,  in  signs,  that  there  was  a  mistake  in 
the  picture ;  the  block  was  too  heavy,  and  he  would  substitute 
another  one.  This  he  did  with  success.  The  discarded  block 
had  produced  an  unstable  equilibrium.  Fred  could  by  no 
means  formulate  his  discovery;  but  he  had  a  conception, 
though  perhaps  a  very  primitive  one,  of  the  principle,  and 
could  apply  it  next  time. 

The  ideas  of  different  angles,  of  direction,  harmony  in  con- 
struction, equipoise,  and  regularity  may  be  incidentally  im- 
pressed as  the  building  goes  on.  These  things  are  absorbed 
rather  than  taught — the  teacher  arranging  and  directing  the 
work  so  that  it  shall  be  progressive,  shall  present  aptly  such 
ideas  as  the  minds  are  ready  to  grasp. 

Another  game  makes  use  of  blocks  representing  the  various 
plane  and  solid  geometrical  forms.  The  child,  blindfolded, 
examines  a  block,  forming  a  mental  picture  of  its  size,  charac- 
teristic angles,  and  general  shape  ;  then  is  required  to  find  the 
block  among  the  others  when  the  blind  is  removed.  Or,  re- 
versing the  game,  he  is  shown  the  block  first,  then,  blindfolded, 
selects  from  the  box  one  whose  qualities  as  discovered  by  the 
sense  of  touch  correspond  to  his  mental  picture. 

These  geometrical  blocks  contain  the  elements  of  all  the 
forms  in  the  universe.     While  the  child  is  playing  the  little 
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game  he  becomes  thoroughly  familiar  with  their  shape.  He  must 
compai'e  them  and  note  their  differences  in  order  to  know  one 
from  another.  He  easily  distinguishes  the  cube,  and  likewise 
the  sphere,  which  are  direct  opposites.  Then,  in  noting  resem- 
blances and  differences,  he  gains  a  conception  of  the  interme- 
diate qualities  of  the  other  solid  forms.  The  plane  figures  are 
harder.  They  must  be  distinguished  by  their  characteristic 
angles  and  the  number  of  their  sides.  And  so  a  pretty  good 
foimdation  for  geometry  is  laid  before  formal  education  be- 
gins. The  senses  of  touch  and  sight  have  been  rendered  more 
acute,  and  the  mind  has  been  led  to  respond  promptly  to  calls 
from  without. 

Later,  the  kindergartner  comes  from  solids  and  planes  down 
to  lines,  and  these  are  represented  by  sticks  of  various  lengths 
and  colors.  Here  drawing  is  introduced  in  its  most  concrete 
and  primitive  form.  The  table,  the  door,  the  window,  the 
clock,  the  closet,  successively  find  themselves  represented  in 
outline  with  sticks  of  appropriate  length  and  color.  The  ob- 
serving powers  afterwards  give  place  to  the  representative  as 
the  little  ones  are  allowed  to  make  outlines  of  the  house,  bam, 
and  other  things  connected  with  their  home-life.  Later  still 
the  imagination  and  inventive  faculties  are  called  into  play  in 
making  pretty  designs  according  to  the  children's  own  fancy. 

The  pupils  are  required  to  choose  sticks  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  color  as  the  object  to  be  imitated,  and,  if  it  be  small 
enough,  to  use  sticks  the  exact  length  of  the  corresponding 
parts.  In  any  case,  the  parts  of  the  figure  must  be  propor- 
tional in  length  to  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  object.  A 
long  stick  could  not  represent  the  width  of  the  door,  and  a  short 
one  its  height.  The  powers  of  observation  are  considerably 
sharpened  by  work  of  this  kind.  Children  learn  to  look  at 
things  more  carefully,  and,  looking  with  a  purpose,  see  many 
points  unnoted  before. 

There  must  be  comparison  for  color.  There  must  be  judg- 
ment to  get  coiTespondence  in  size  and  length.  There  must 
be  keen  observation  to  note  the  correct  outline ;  and,  what  is 
no  less  important,  the  hand  acquires  skill  and  dexterity  in 
laying  the  unstable  figures  and  developing  each  part  with  care 
so  as  not  to  disturb  the  rest.  Free-hand  drawing  naturally 
follows  this  ;  the  designs  are  reproduced  from  the  sticks  on 
slates,  paper,  or  blackboard. 

Parquetry  work  introduces  the  making  of  designs  on  card- 
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board  by  means  of  gummed  papers  in  colors  and  cut  in  differ- 
ent geometrical  forms.  This  work  appeals  still  farther  to  the 
artistic  nature.  Using  the  bright  colors  and  pretty  forms  de- 
velops a  sense  of  art  and  an  aptness  in  color  combination. 
The  designs  ai*e  purely  imitative  at  first :  we  must  all  copy 
before  we  can  originate.  But  eventually  the  children's  inge- 
nuity grows  until  they  can  invent  really  artistic  designs.  In 
the  course  of  this  work  I  incidentally  discovered  that  two  of 
the  boys  were  color-blind — a  weakness  unsuspected  before, 
and,  but  for  this  discovery,  one  there  would  have  been  no 
effort  to  remedy. 

Co-operation  work  finds  an  easy  place  in  many  of  these 
exercises.  From  a  moral  standpoint  its  effect  is  most  excel- 
lent, changing  the  emphatic  "  my  "  and  "  your  "  of  school-life 
into  the  more  generous  "  our."  Instead  of  each  child's  devel- 
oping his  plan  separately,  it  is  arranged  so  that  several  shall 
draw  from  a  common  stock  of  materials  to  work  out  the  de- 
sign. The  instinct  of  chivalry  soon  leads  the  boys  to  assume 
the  more  difficult  parts  and  leave  the  easy  ones  for  their  gen- 
tler mates.  Some  curious  and  rather  bright  little  observations 
are  made  fi'om  time  to  time.  One  day  the  entire  class  were 
working  two  and  two,  with  the  exception  of  one  little  odd 
sheep  at  the  end  of  the  table  who  had  no  companion.  Pres- 
ently all  the  others  had  finished  and  sat  watching  the  solitary 
toiler,  not  yet  half  through  his  task.  Suddenly  the  moral 
dawned  upon  one  little  fellow,  and  he  turned  with  an  expres- 
sion of  superiority  to  his  mates,  saying  what  would  literally 
stand  thus :  *'  Two  working  together — fast ;  one  alone — slow  ; 
two  better  than  one."  This  may  have  been  pretty  far  from 
the  political  economist's  elaborate  theory  of  co  operation,  but 
it  was  a  start  that  way. 

There  is  a  great  deal  accomplished  in  these  early  years. 
Considering  the  brief  time  consumed,  a  child  acquires  more 
and  learns  it  more  rapidly  during  the  period  before  reaching 
a  ripe  school  age  than  he  does  under  the  best  after-instruction. 
Nature  takes  the  faculties  and  organizes  them  for  use.  Now, 
if  nature  only  did  this  work  perfectly  and  laid  the  foundation 
stone  for  stone  and  beam  for  beam  as  it  should  be,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  kindergarten  training,  or,  in  fact,  for  educational 
efforts  at  all.  But  the  trouble  is,  where  the  surroundings  are 
meagre,  nature  has  not  always  the  proper  materials  to  work 
with ;  she  cannot  take  into  accoimt  mental  and  moral  defects 
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and  she  will  leave  out  a  stone  here  and  a  support  there. 
Hence  we  see  people  grow  up  one-sided  or  top-heavy,  and  we 
say  they  have  queer  ideas  and  are  not  well  balanced. 

It  is  true,  mothers  do  much  to  assist  nature,  and  they  might 
do  a  great  deal  more.  The  ehild's  toys  are  educative.  His 
ordinary  plays  tend  to  accomplish  just  what  the  kindergarten 
exercises  do,  but  the  results  are  so  incomplete  and  the  play- 
ing so  unsystematic.  If  the  nursery  were  a  home  school,  if 
mothers  studied  their  children  enough  to  supply  them  with 
systematized  games  and  play  exercises,  then  there  would  be 
no  gulf  between  babyhood  and  the  true  school  age.  But  this 
is  a  more  or  less  ideal  state  of  affairs.  As  a  writer  on  the 
subject  remarked,  '^  One  class  of  mothers  had  no  time  from 
their  work  and  the  other  class  from  their  play  ;'^  so  just  at  this 
period,  of  all  most  important,  the  poor  baby  was  formerly  left 
to  run  wild  or  relegated  to  the  care  of  ignorant  servants,  who 
made  a  sorry  bungle  of  his  first  impressions. 

Happily,  the  kindergarten  has  stepped  in  just  here  with  a 
twofold  object  in  view:  (1)  to  train  the  imperfectly  developed 
senses,  and  (2)  to  supply  the  fundamental  sense-gained  ideas 
which  must  precede  all  true  thinking. 

The  first  point,  sense-training,  is  one  of  great  importance. 
These  five  active  little  servants  must  do  a  great  deal  for  us  in 
life.  They  are  busy  in  early  years  with  purely  concrete  things, 
gathering  a  variety  of  data,  nourishing  and  enriching  the 
mind,  storing  it  with  the  ordinary  material  from  which  the 
loftiest  abstractions  of  after  life  will  be  drawn.  Of  course, 
such  perceptions  are  not  at  first  connected  with  definite  ideas. 
The  child  discovers  a  great  many  things  which  he  could  not 
put  into  language.  But  they  weave  themselves  into  his  inner 
life  and  await  the  more  mature  mind  for  their  development. 

There  are  certain  things  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  knowl- 
edge. They  need  to  be  learned  first.  If  not  learned  then, 
they  must  insinuate  themselves  later  when  the  structure  has 
been  partly  and  incorrectly  formed.  An  untold  amount  of 
confusion  in  the  mind  results  from  vague  or  incomplete  per- 
ceptions. No  doubt  all  of  us  to-day  would  have  brighter 
minds  and  quicker  senses  if  our  early  knowledge  of  things 
about  us  had  been  more  exact,  and  had  been  turned  to  better 
account  before  we  entered  school.  Our  deductions  from  the 
things  of  sense  are  defective  if  our  first  knowledge  of  these 
things  was  not  clear  and  precise. 

The  kindergarten  does  not  proceed,  then,  in  any  desultory 
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way.  To  a  casual  looker-on  its  exercises  may  seem  like  mere 
play,  but  a  study  of  them  shows  that  they  are  play  with  a 
purpose. 

As  before  stated,  the  first  aim  is  to  awaken  and  educate  the 
senses,  primarily  for  their  own  sake,  and  secondarily  for  their 
reflex  on  the  mind.  Some  deaf  children  come  to  us  in  a  dull, 
semi-torpid  condition,  and  they  are  of  ttimes  dubbed  hopelessly 
stupid.  One  little  fellow  who  entered  school  not  long  since 
seemed  to  have  a  half-frozen  nature.  He  would  sit  by  the 
hour  silently  staring  about,  apparently  seeing  little  that 
occurred.  He  was  singularly  insensible  to  pain.  In  the  usual 
struggle  for  existence,  he  patiently  submitted  to  more  than  his 
share  of  pinching  and  pushing  with  no  show  of  pain.  For 
weeks  he  might  as  well  have  been  asleep  for  all  the  indication 
of  intelligence  he  gave. 

Another  child,  a  colored  youth,  was  in  a  milder  stage  of  the 
same  complaint.  Mind  and  body  were  stupid,  and  the  will 
exercised  little  control  over  either.  This  was  not  only  during 
the  first  dazed  peiiod  of  school-life.  It  showed  no  signs  of 
relaxing  as  the  weeks  rolled  by.  He  would  sit  before  his  slate 
stolidly  looking  at  a  word  to  be  traced.  No  amount  of  coaxing 
would  induce  him  to  make  more  than  one  letter  at  a  sitting. 
It  was  finally  discovered  that  a  little  mechanical  stimulation 
excited  his  mind,  and  the  discovery  was  put  to  immediate  use. 
Levi  would  trace  a.  Expression  of  calm  satisfaction  on  his 
face.  Work  apparently  finished.  No  visible  resolution  ever 
to  move  again.  The  teacher  would  point  to  the  next  letter. 
No  sign  of  animation  from  Levi.  A  mild  shake  proved  of 
assistance  to  the  mental  machinery,  and  the  work  went  on  like 
this  :  shake !  d  slowly  traced  ;  shake  !  shake  !  o;  shake  ! 
shake !  shake !  //,  and  the  word  was  finished.  But  this  was  a 
crude  kind  of  mental  stimulus.  What  these  lads  specially 
needed  was  something  bright  and  interesting  to  exercise  the 
hand  and  eye,  and  through  them  to  afifect  the  sluggish  mind. 
They  were  by  no  means  the  dullest  of  pupils  when  this  kind 
of  work  was  introduced. 

Such  extreme  cases  lie  far  from  those  of  our  most  intelligent 
beginners,  but  the  difference  is  only  one  of  degree.  All  chil- 
dren use  their  senses  in  a  more  or  less  heedless  manner.  It  is 
one  thing  to  hear,  see,  and  touch,  but  another  and  a  vei*y  dif- 
ferent thing  to  listen,  observe,  and  feel.  Even  we  grown  peo- 
ple with  trained  minds  go  about  having  eyes  and  ears  open, 
and  yet  see  so  little. 
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The  law  of  sense  development  is  a  simple  one,  viz.,  ase  and 
attentive  exercise.  This  the  kindergarten  aims  to  give  in  a  grad- 
uated series  of  exercises  which  shall  teach  children  to  use  their 
eyes,  their  ears  (if  they  have  hearing),  and  their  hands.  Inci- 
dentally the  will  and  the  various  powers  of  the  intellect  are 
reached. 

The  exercises  usually  introduced  have  been  carefully  thought 
out  and  adapted  to  the  successive  needs  of  a  developing  mind. 
They  are  subject,  however,  to  considerable  modification  in  dif- 
ferent classes  and  to  suit  our  work  in  general.  The  music 
which  forms  so  prominent  a  part  in  ordinary  kindergarten  train- 
ing is  obviously  of  no  use  to  us.  This  is  also  true  of  a  great 
deal  of  the  story-telling  (appealing  to  the  imagination)  and  of 
the  language  exercises  which  presuppose  a  stock  of  ideas  and 
a  mental  development  far  beyond  what  even  our  brightest 
beginners  possess.  A  goodly  number  of  the  exercises  now  in 
use  in  the  public  school  system,  especially  those  developing 
manual  dexterity,  can  be  adopted  entire.  But  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying  kindergarten  training 
will  enable  the  progressive  teacher  to  branch  out,  to  adapt  and 
invent,  until  eventually  we  may  have  a  system  largely  our  own. 

This  does  not  claim  by  any  means  to  be  an  exhaustive  de- 
scription of  kindergarten  work ;  it  is  simply  a  few  observations 
from  an  experimenter.  A  yearns  attempt  at  adapting  the  kin- 
dergarten system  to  the  needs  of  young  deaf  children  has 
demonstrated,  to  the  experimenter  at  least,  many  good  points 
claimed  for  the  training. 

It  develops  habits  of  observation,  teaching  children  to  use 
their  eyes  with  accuracy.  It  trains  the  hand.  It  gives  the 
senses  delicacy  and  precision.  It  cultivates  attention.  It  ex- 
pands the  character  and  strengthens  the  will.  It  sends  chil- 
dren to  the  primary  grades  with  faculties  awake  and  hungry 
for  more  solid  food. 

If  this  work  is  important  for  children  in  the  possession  of 
all  their  senses,  how  much  more  is  it  needed  by  our  pupils 
whose  sense-gained  ideas  are  but  incomplete  at  best  ? 

The  question  to  the  profession  is  left  an  open  one — not 

merely,  "Is  kindergarten  training  beneficial  in  special  cases t" 

but,  "  Does  it  not  lay  the  best  foundation  for  all  educational 

work,  and  especially  among  the  deaf  t " 

E8TELLA  V.  SUTTON, 
Instructor  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution^ 

Ml.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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On  the  eighth  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one, 
I  left  California  for  a  year's  travel  and  observation  in  Europe. 
The  journey  was  taken  at  the  request  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Institution  where  I  had  labored  for  twenty-six  years. 
A  number  of  fortuitous  circumstances  had  combined  to  render 
my  absence  for  the  year  possible.  There  was  to  be  no  session 
of  the  State  Legislature  until  January,  1893 ;  the  Governor  had 
declined  to  sign  a  bill  providing  for  certain  buildings  and  im- 
provements, so  there  was  to  be  no  expenditure  of  money  in 
that  direction  for  two  yeai's ;  the  full  board  had  been  reap- 
pointed for  another  term  of  office ;  the  corps  of  teachers  and 
employees  was  harmonious  and  faithful,  and  seemed  glad  that 
for  me  a  year  of*  intense  mental  anxiety  and  strain  was  to  be 
followed  by  a  twelvemonth  of  needed  rest  and  change.  With 
all  these  favorable  conditions  must  be  included  a  body  of  pupils 
singularly  free  from  the  percentage  of  "  black  sheep  "  which 
are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  collection  of  boys  and  girls,  and 
which  often  make  the  principal's  lot  "  a  most  unhappy  one." 

Under  such  conditions  of  peace  and  good-will,  I  left  home, 
"  far  countries  for  to  see,"  and  sailed  from  New  York  by  the 
North  German  Lloyd  steamship  Alter,  on  the  Ist  of  August, 
1891,  accompanied  by  my  wife  and  daughter.  On  the  9th  we 
landed  at  Southampton,  England,  and  reached  London  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day. 

The  specif  object  of  my  journey  was  to  learn,  by  personal 
observation,  what  had  been  accomplished  in  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  the  deaf  by  means  of  articulation  and  lip-reading.  I 
do  not  think  anybody  has  claimed  that  the  American  schools 
have  anything  to  learn  from  what  is  known  as  the  French  or 
MaTinftl  method,  as  practised  abroad ;  but  it  has  been  claimed, 
and  with  a  good  deal  of  persistence,  that  the  German  or  Pure 
Oral  method,  in  these  latter  days,  has  not  only  obtained  pos- 
session of  most  of  the  European  schools,  but  that  this  revival 
of  an  almost  obsolete  system  has  been  followed  there  by  a 
great  improvement  in  the  intellectual  and  social  condition  of 
the  deaf.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  propagandists  of 
the  Oral  method  have  been  most  aggressive  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  by  methods  not  always*  ingenuous,  and  by  means 
sometimes  not  exactly  honest,  have  secured  the  ear  and  in- 
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fluence  of  most  of  the  government  officials,  and  by  exaggerated 
statements  made  public  through  the  newspapers  have  brought 
many  people  to  believe  that  the  Oral  method  is  "  a  more  excellent 
way,"  and  thus  have  forced  the  "  new  "  system  upon  teachers 
and  schools  where  later  and  larger  experience  has  not  justified 
the  change.  But,  however  brought  about,  the  fact  remains 
that  four-fifths  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  in  Europe  are 
known  to  the  world  as  articulation  schools. 

Admitting,  then,  the  great  revival  and  spread  of  the  method 
of  Heinicke,  the  other  and  more  important  claim  presents 
itself,  whether  this  change  has  tended  or  is  tending  to  im- 
prove the  intellectual  and  social  condition  of  the  deaf?  Have 
the  results  of  articulation  and  lip-reading  among  pupils  con- 
geni tally  deaf  been  such  as  to  justify  the  abandonment  of  the 
Manual  method  in  schools  ?  Do  those  educated  orally  obtain 
a  higher  degree  of  intellectual  acuteness  and  better  command 
of  language  than  the  deaf  who  are  trained  by  and  under  the 
Manual  method  ?  And  does  their  attainment  in  speech  and 
lip-reading  ameUorate  to  an  appreciable  extent  the  sad  isola- 
tion of  their  social  life  ? 

I  went  abroad  with  an  earnest  determination  to  investigate 
these  questions  in*espective  of  any  preconceived  notions  I  may 
have  had  on  the  subject.  The  extent  of  my  travels  and  the 
number  of  schools  I  visited  justify  me  in  claiming  sufficient 
data  upon  which  to  base  a  sound  judgment  as  to  the  average 
work  done  in  European  schools.  I  saw  the  best  Institutions 
in  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Germany,  and  met 
many  graduates  who  had  practically  tested  the  value  of  their 
educational  methods,  and  who  were  quite  willing  to  give  me 
their  testimony.  Much  of  the  information  I  received  from 
principals  and  teachers  was  given  me  under  circumstances  that 
would  make  it  a  breach  of  confidence  to  designate  names  or 
localities.  In  this  paper,  therefore,  I  shall  not  deal  with  per- 
sons nor  details,  but  shall  try  to  convey  to  the  readers  of  the 
Anyiah  an  unexaggerated  statement  of  my  conclusions,  fol- 
lowing no  order  or  sequence,  either  of  time  or  place. 

The  schools  for  the  deaf  throughout  Europe,  as  a  rule,  are 
conducted  as  boarding-schools,  after  the  manner  of  our  Ameri- 
can institutions ;  children  are  admitted  from  six  to  eight  years 
of  age,  and  are  housed,  fed,  clothed,  and  taught  at  pubhc  ex- 
pense, if  they  are  poor,  but  in  case  the  parents  or  guardians  are 
able  they  are  expected  to  bear  such  a  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
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instruction  as  their  means  will  warrant.  The  time  allowed  for 
instruction  is  generally  eight  years.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  leave  school  at  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  yeai's  of  age — an  age  when  we  in  America  get  in  our 
best  work — and  I  think  that  this  limitation  has  much  to  do  with 
the  small  degree  of  attainment  of  which  I  shall  speak  here- 
after. If  only  seven  or  eight  years  is  allowed  for  instruction, 
most  teachers  will  agree  that  the  old  rule  in  this  country  of 
taking  the  prescribed  time  after  the  pupil  is  ten  or  twelve 
years  old  will  produce  the  best  results.  In  some  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  England,  the  regulation  requiring  pupils  to  leave  at 
fourteen  years  of  age  often  works  great  hardship.  Indeed,  it 
is  little  short  of  cruelty  when,  by  reason  of  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing admission,  the  child  does  not  begin  his  studies  till  he  is 
thirteen  years  of  age. 

But  while  institution  life  as  we  know  it  largely  prevails  in 
England  and  on  the  continent  during  school  age,  the  experi- 
ment of  day-schools  for  the  deaf  is  going  on  in  a  number  of 
cities  with  varying  success.  The  London  School  Board  has 
made  the  largest  attempt  to  solve  the  problem.  Sixteen 
jchools  liave  been  established  in  different  parts  of  London, 
with  forty-three  teachers  and  an  attendance  of  four  hundred 
and  twenty -five  pupils.  A  general  superintendent,  the  Rev. 
William  Stainer,  has  charge  of  the  whole.  The  Board  has 
ordered  that  the  Oral  method  shall  be  followed,  but  special 
"  dispensations  "  have  been  issued  in  favor  of  certain  classes  of 
pupils  who  are  confessedly  beyond  the  reach  of  speech.  Per- 
haps one  should  not  criticise  results  obtained  under  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  the  Boai*d  schools.  The  rooms  are  dark, 
dingy,  and  not  over  clean ;  the  furniture  and  equipment  are  poor 
and  meagre ;  the  teachers  are  probably  as  good  as  the  limited 
salaries  paid  can  secure,  while  the  pupils  have  a  dull  and  stolid 
look,  the  outcome,  I  should  say,  of  heredity,  and  increased  by 
the  cheerless  environments.  Certainly  the  faces  of  the  pupils 
were  in  marked  contrast  with  the  faces  of  the  deaf  I  saw  on  the 
continent. 

At  Nuremberg  and  Berlin,  and  in  many  other  German  towns, 
I  found  a  similar  experiment  in  progi'ess.  The  school  at  Nurem- 
berg consisted  of  three  classes  in  seven  sections,  comprising 
twenty-five  pupils  and  three  teachers.  The  Stadt  school  in 
Berlin  is  a  day-school  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  pupils, 
divided  into  fifteen  classes.     The  Boyal  school  comprises  both 
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day  and  boarding  pupils,  ninety-two  in  all,  with  ten  regular 
teachers  and  tweve  assistants  in  training.  These  latter  assist- 
ants work  two  years  for  their  board,  and  then  receive  $300  per 
year,  which  sum  is  increased  gradually,  according  to  service, 
till  it  reaches  a  maximum  of  $1,000  a  year. 

The  work  in  all  these  German  day-schools,  while  limited  in 
result,  was,  it  seemed  to  me,  quite  as  good  as  in  the  boarding- 
schools,  and  I  am  led  to  believe  that  in  large  centres  of  popula- 
tion the  day-school,  if  conducted  on  American  lines,  and  with 
such  reasonable  allowance  of  time  for  instruction  as  now  pre- 
vails with  us,  may  be  an  important  factor  in  our  system  of 
education.  That  it  will  have,  however,  any  appreciable  effect 
in  developing  the  speech  of  the  congenitally  deaf  I  am  not 
prepared  to  admit.  And  this  leads  me  to  say  that  there  is  no 
such  thing,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  as  a  l^ure  Oral 
method  practised  to-day  in  any  school  of  Europe.  Many  of 
us  can  remember  the  claims  put  forth  some  years  ago  by  the 
advocates  of  the  German  system,  and  the  benefits  which  were 
to  flow  from  the  continual  exercise  of  the  vocal  organs  of  the 
deaf.  The  sign-language  was  to  be  abolished ;  the  peculiar 
inversions  of  sentences  and  un-English  expressions  which  are 
known  in  the  profession  as  "  deaf -mutisms  "  were  to  disappear ; 
the  barrier  which  misfortune  had  interposed  between  the  deaf 
and  society  was  to  be  removed,  and  a  modified  millennium  for 
the  children  of  silence  was  to  be  inaugurated.  But  the  first  step 
toward  this  regeneration  was  to  be  the  doing  away  with  the  lan- 
guage of  signs,  which  the  apostles  of  the  new  method  held  to 
be  the  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  deaf-mute^s  acquisi- 
tion of  correct  English.  And  so  a  fierce  war  was  made  upon 
this  admirable  instrument  of  instruction ;  pupils  were  forbid- 
den to  use  it  in  or  out  of  school ;  they  were  told  that  only  "  dum- 
mies ^^  resorted  to  it,  and  that  its  use  was  a  stigma  and  a 
reproach.  And  what  has  been  the  result  of  this  senseless 
crusade?  To-day  the  sign-language  is  just  as  prevalent 
among  the  pupils  and  graduates  of  the  schools  of  Europe  as 
it  was  before  the  ministers  of  public  instruction  in  France  and 
Germany  issued  the  order  that  the  Pure  Oral  method  should 
alone  be  employed  in  the  government  schools,  and  the  ablest 
teacher  of  articulation  I  met  while  abroad  well  expressed  the 
hopelessness  of  aboHshing  the  sign-language  when  he  said, 
"  You  might  as  well  try  to  blot  out  the  sun  from  the  heavens." 
The  teachers  avail  themselves  of  it  in  what  they  choose  to  call 
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natural  signs,  while  the  pupils  not  only  carry  on  all  their  con- 
versation with  signs  outside  the  school,  but  in  the  class-room 
there  is  a  continual  sign  '^  whispering  ^^  going  on  when  the 
teacher  is  not  looking.  In  one  of  the  largest  institutions  in 
France,  the  teacher  of  the  most  advanced  class  gave  a  little 
story  for  my  benefit  by  lip-dictation.  When  the  pupils  wrote 
it  they  helped  each  other  on  the  sly,  not  by  speech,  but  by 
signs.  In  the  same  school  I  asked  a  bright  little  fellow  if 
they  ever  used  articulation  on  the  play-ground.  '*  Rarement," 
was  the  honest  reply.  In  a  great  German  school — and  a  good 
one,  I  must  say — the  principal  gave  the  class  an  anecdote  by 
speech,  but  at  the  same  time  accompanied  the  story  with  such 
graphic  signs  that,  when  he  had  finished,  I  suggested  to  him 
that  he  was  quite  out  of  place  in  a  Pure  Oral  school,  and  ought 
to  apply  for  a  position  as  an  expert  sign-maker.  I  visited  in 
France  an  old  and  celebrated  Oral  school,  not  under  govern- 
ment control.  While  waiting  for  the  principal,  the  matron 
informed  me  that  the  pupils  did  not  even  understand  signs ; 
but,  at  a  subsequent  visit,  I  spent  a  vei*y  interesting  half-hour 
in  the  most  advanced  class,  comparing  French  and  American 
signs,  which  in  many  cases  were  identical,  and  found  that  the 
vice-principal,  who  was  with  me,  carried  on  all  his  communica- 
tion by  the  most  conventional  of  signs.  Nor  did  he  once  use 
speech  with  the  class,  except  for  purposes  of  illustration,  and 
for  my  benefit. 

I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  how  much  more  tolerant 
the  best  teachers  in  Europe  are  of  signs  and  sign-makers  than 
I  was  led  to  expect.  Whether  it  is  because  of  larger  expe- 
rience, or  a  sense  of  partial  failure  with  the  Oral  method,  I  do 
not  know  ;  but  I  found  little  of  the  prejudice  against  the  Man- 
ual method  which  obtains  in  some  of  the  American  schools. 
Moreover,  I  thinks  though  I  would  not  state  it  as  a  fact,  that 
the  revival  of  the  Oral  method  has  reached  its  flood,  and  that 
indications  of  an  ebb  tide  are  beginning  to  show  themselves. 
I  do  not  refer  to  such  evidences  as  the  petition  of  eight  hun- 
dred German  deaf-mutes  recently  presented  to  Emperor  Wil- 
liam, though  I  believe  that  paper  voiced  the  sentiments  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  people  most  vitally  interested.  But  my  be- 
lief is  based  upon  private  conversations  with  many  teachers 
and  those  who  have  had  large  experience  in  the  work  of  deaf- 
mute  instruction.  **  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  profes- 
sion ?  "  I  asked  of  the  principal  of  a  large  government  school. 
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"  Over  twenty  years,"  was  the  reply.  "  And  all  this  time  using 
the  Oral  method? "  "Yes."  "I  take  it,  then, you  thoroughly 
believe  in  the  method?"  The  answer  was  not  by  speech,  but 
by  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  much  more  expressive  than  any 
words. 

No  one  thing  struck  me  more  forcibly  than  the  meagre  de- 
gree of  attainment  which  limits  the  average  deaf-mute's  edu- 
cation, and  which  seems  to  satisfy  the  teachers  as  well  as  the 
public.  The  principal  of  a  South  German  school  told  me  that 
the  deaf  did  not  have  use  of  language  to  express  their  own 
ideas,  but  merely  to  ask  questions ;  and  so  the  class-room 
work  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  interrogative  exercises. 
This  sounds  strangely  like  the  talk  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 
In  a  letter  of  the  Abbe  de  I'Epee,  written  to  Sicard,  and  dated 
November  25, 1785,  is  a  paragraph  which  I  translate  verbatim : 
"  Do  not  expect  that  they  (the  deaf)  will  ever  be  able  to  express 
their  ideas  in  writing.  Our  language  is  not  theu'  language, 
which  is  signs.  Let  it  suffice  for  you  that  they  know  how  to 
translate  our  speech  into  theirs,  just  as  we  ourselves  translate 
foreign  tongues,  without  knowing  how  either  to  think  or  ex- 
press ourselves  in  those  languages."  There  is  still  prevalent 
in  Europe  a  good  deal  of  this  eighteenth-century  estimate  of  a 
deaf-mute's  capacity.  When  I  told  the  principal  of  an  Austrian 
school  that  California  had  matriculated  seven  deaf-mutes  at 
the  State  University,  he  stared  at  me  in  an  incredulous  sort  of 
way,  and  said,  "That  is  impossible."  It  seems  almost  ludi- 
crous to  an  American  teacher  to  see  a  class  of  the  sixth  or  sev- 
enth year  wrestling  with  such  problems  as  420  divided  by  6, 
or  engaged  in  the  profound  Hterary  study  of  "  The  Fox  and  the 
Grapes."  And  yet  I  doubt  if  one-half  of  the  pupils  in  the 
European  schools  ever  get  beyond  this  limit.  The  text-books 
are  of  the  most  elementary  character,  and  show  plainly  the 
small  area  embraced  in  the  curriculum  of  study.  "  Sentences," 
a  little  "arithmetic,"  a  little  " geograi)hy,"  a  little,  very  little 
"history,"  Voila  tout.  A  few  institutions,  whose  number  I 
could  count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  have  a  much  more  ex- 
tensive schedule  of  study,  and  make  a  better  showing.  At  a 
school  in  Vienna  I  saw  a  class  which  was  really  creditable,  and, 
as  it  is  perhaps  the  best  I  visited  in  Europe,  it  may  be  inter- 
esting to  insert  here  a  few  paragraphs  taken  from  my  note- 
book : 

Monday,  Nov.  1),  1891.   Went  this  morning  to  the  school  for  the  deaf  at 
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Ober-Dobling.  The  principal,  Mr.  Adalbert  Lehfeld,  received  me  most 
kindly.  I  told  bim  that  I  bad  seen  quite  enongb  of  the  processes  used 
with  beginners,  and  that  I  was  now  looking  for  the  best  results  of  the 
Oral  method.  He  conducted  me  to  the  highest  class,  of  eight  years* 
standing,  and  composed  of  four  boys  aud  three  girls.  One  was  only 
partially  deaf.  The  subject  of  geography  was  taken  up.  A  globe  was 
brought  in,  and  the  pupils  described  the  motions  of  the  earth,  pointed 
out  and  defined  the  equator,  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude,  and  seemed 
to  talk  intelligently  on  the  subject.  The  following  problems  in  arith- 
metic were  given : 

**A  man  received  104|  florins  for  work  at  3^'^  florins  a  day ;  how  many 
days  did  he  work  ?  " 

^*A  man  died  and  left  an  estate  of  7,852  florins ;  to  A  {,  to  B  ^,  and  the 
rest  to  C  ;  how  much  did  each  receive  ?" 

The  pupils  did  the  work  correctly,  though  it  was  questioned  step  by 
step  by  the  teacher.  Still,  the  pupils  acted  as  if  they  knew  what  they 
were  talking  about. 

In  grammar,  "  The  girl  is  gone  ''  was  written  on  the  slate.  A  very 
simple  sentence,  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  technical  questioning  on 
it,  and  though  most  of  the  answering  was  in  set  phrases  and  in  language 
evidently  recited  memoriter  their  faces  showed  that  they  had  some  idea 
of  the  subject.  I  asked  if  they  could  describe  an  action,  and  after  Mr. 
Lehfeld  had  performed  a  little  pantomime,  a  boy  wrote  the  following 
version,  which  is  exact:  '*  The  principal  took  a  poker  and  opened  the 
stove  door.  He  put  some  coal  in  the  stove  and  shut  the  door  with  the 
shovel,  and  laid  the  shovel  in  the  ash  pan.*'  This  is  very  simple  writing, 
but  it  is  the  first  school  I  have  seen  where  the  teacher  seemed  willing  to 
put  his  class  to  such  a  test. 

A  recitation  in  natural  philosophy  occupied  the  rest  of  the  morning 
session.  The  class  took  up  the  subject  of  **  specific  gravity  "  and  **  dis- 
tillation," and  with  appropriate  apparatus  made  several  illustrative  ex- 
periments, all  evincing  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  matter  in  hand. 
The  pupils  talked  reasonably  well.  Altogether  it  is  the  best  work  I  have 
seen. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  apologize  for  taking  up  so  much  space 
with  this  extract  from  my  journal,  but  it  will  give  the  readers 
of  the  Anncd8  a  fair  idea  of  what  is  accomplished  in  a  few 
schools  of  superior  rank  in  Europe. 

To  search  out  deaf-mutes  educated  after  the  Oral  method, 
and  to  leani  what  speech  was  worth  to  them  in  the  practical 
relations  of  life,  was  an  interesting  part  of  my  investigation. 
If  it  is  found  that  a  fair  percentage  of  the  congenitally  deaf 
are  enabled  to  do  away  with  pencil  and  paper  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  world,  and  to  substitute  even  an  imperfect 
speech,  which,  however,  shall  convey  clearly  their  ideas,  it  offers 
a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  articulation.  But  if  it  is  proved 
that,  after  all  the  time  spent  in  training  the  vocal  organs  at  the 
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sacrifice  of  a  more  important  intellectual  development,  and  at 
large  cost  of  labor  and  money,  the  result  is  merely  a  babble 
which  strangers  cannot  comprehend  and  which  the  pupil  him- 
self abandons  or  forgets  in  a  short  time  after  leaving  school, 
then  I  submit  lejeu  ne  vaut  pas  la  chandelle,  and  as  a  method 
of  insti'uction  it  is  a  failure.  Two  or  three  instances  taken 
from  many  experiences  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  article, 
although  I  am  violating  all  the  time  my  promise  not  to  enter 
into  details. 

During  carnival  week  I  was  in  Rome,  and  among  the  attrac- 
tions of  that  festival  was  a  series  of  daily  races  in  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo,  which  was  sun'ounded  by  a  high  fence  for  the  occasion. 
Standing  within  the  Corso  one  afternoon,  I  noticed  a  group  of 
deaf-mutes  who  were  making  signs  to  each  other  with  the 
vivacity  which  is  characteristic  of  the  ItaHan  nature.  I  ap- 
proached them  and  made  known  my  name,  calling,  and  resi- 
dence, and  proceeded  to  question  them  as  to  where  they  had 
been  educated,  by  what  methods,  etc.  While  most  of  them 
had  been  taught  in  Oral  schools,  only  one  professed  to  have  any 
useful  knowledge  of  speech,  and  he,  a  bright  young  fellow, 
courteously  consented,  in  answer  to  my  request,  to  go  with  me 
to  my  hotel,  where  the  proprietor,  Signor  Silenzi,  spoke  Eng- 
lish remarkably  well.  Through  this  interpreter,  I  asked  the 
young  man  a  variety  of  questions,  all  of  them  most  elementary, 
and  such  as  the  merest  tyro  in  lip-reading  should  answer.  Not 
one  question  could  he  understand,  nor  could  he  himself  speak 
with  any  better  success.  Signor  Silenzi  declared  that  he  could 
not  make  out  a  single  word  the  young  man  said,  and  so  they 
had  to  resort  to  pencil  and  paper  before  anything  like  a  con- 
versation could  be  carried  on. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  this  incident  made  me 
acquainted  with  the  only  congenitally  deaf  person  I  saw  on  the 
continent  who  could  caiTy  on  an  ordinary  conversation  by 
means  of  speech  and  lip-reading.  This  was  Signor  Francesco 
Micheloni,  who  is  employed  in  the  -government  office  of  statis- 
tics in  Rome.  One  of  the  deaf-mutes  of  the  grouj)  I  mentioned 
had  told  him  of  meeting  me  in  the  Corso,  and  he  had  followed 
us  to  the  office,  where  we  were  trying  to  open  communication 
with  the  young  man.  Signor  Micheloni  was  quite  voluble, 
and  seemed  to  have  little  difficulty  in  comprehending  Signor 
Silenzi  and  in  making  himself  understood,  and  their  conversa- 
tion was  very  satisfactory  as  a  proof  of  what  can  be  done  by 
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the  Oral  method,  and  jet  Signor  Micheloni  confessed  to  me 
that  he  preferred  to  have  the  interpreter  write  his  share  of  the 
conversation.  He  is  a  man  about  forty  or  forty-five  years  of 
age,  I  should  judge,  says  he  was  bom  deaf,  and  was  educated 
at  Milan  under  the  Abbe  Tarra,  whose  name  is  a  tower  of 
strength  to  the  oralists.  Had  I  found  a  reasonable  number  of 
such  graduates,  my  conclusions  would  doubtless  have  been 
modified. 

While  in  Paris,  my  friend  Mr.  Tilden,  at  my  request,  sent  a 
circular  letter  to  all  the  prominent  deaf,  among  whom  he  has  a 
large  acquaintance,  asking  certain  information.  By  a  mis- 
understanding the  query  was  made  far  too  drastic,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  translation  :  "  Have  you  ever  seen  a  con- 
genital deaf  mute  who,  by  the  Oral  method,  has  been  so  bene- 
fited that  he  could  talk  with  people  upon  all  subjects  with  as 
much  facility  as  a  person  enjoying  the  use  of  all  his  senses  ? 
If  so,  will  you  kindly  give  me  his  name  and  address  ?"  It  will 
be  admitted  that  this  question  was  not  fair  or  just  to  the  oral  - 
ist,  for,  as  Mr.  Felix  Martin,  the  eminent  sculptor,  justly  re- 
marked in  his  answer,  ^'  Je  ne  connais  aucun  sourd-muet  en 
etat  de  realiser  le  programme  que  formule  M.  le  docteur  dont 
vous  me  parlez,  par  aucune  des  methodes  actueUes,^^  and  while 
the  circular  brought  me  much  valuable  information  concerning 
the  opinions  of  intelligent  deaf  persons  on  the  subject  of  oral 
instruction,  I  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  use  it.  One,  however, 
of  the  deaf-mutes  addressed  promptly  answered  "  Yes,"  and 
gave  me  the  names  of  five  "  sourd-muets  de  naissance  qui,  par 
la  methode  orale  pure,  ont  ^te  tellement  avantage  quails  ont  pu 
converser  avec  le  monde  sur  tous  sujets  avec  autant  de  facilite 
qu^une  personne  jouissant  enti^rement  Tusage  de  ses  sens." 
Among  the  five,  he  mentioned  three  as  pre-eminent,  and  upon 
these  I  called.  jEJx  una  disce  omues.  Mr.  C.  was  at  luncheon 
with  his  parents  when  I  found  him.  He  could  not  talk  with 
his  iather,  but  his  mother  made  herself  understood  reasonably 
well.  She  told  me  that  the  young  man  lost  his  hearing  at  ,/tv6 
years  of  age.  This  was  my  first  disappointment,  for  I  had 
been  assured  that  he  was  deaf  de  naissance.  Wishing  to  make 
a  fair  test  of  the  case,  and  distrusting  my  own  knowledge  of 
French,  I  made  an  appointment  with  Mr.  C.  at  my  hotel,  wher 
the  clerk  was  a  Scotch  woman  who  had  lived  thirty  yearp 
Paris.  Promptly  at  the  hour  named  the  young  man  app' 
and  courteously  submitted  to  the  test  I  had  wished  t< 
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Through  the  clerk,  I  asked  his  age,  occupation,  where  he  had 
been  educated,  and  such  familiar  forms  of  speech.  But  in  no 
instance  without  the  intervention  of  signs  could  these  two  peo- 
ple understand  each  other.  It  was  then  suggested  that  the 
proprietor,  Mr.  B.,  might  do  better,  as  the  clerk  had  not  a  very 
mobile  use  of  the  lips.  Mr.  B.  came  in  and  I  stated  what  I  was 
trying  to  do,  and  asked  him  to  stand  in  a  strong  light,  to  speak 
very  clearly  but  naturally,  and  to  give  the  utmost  attention  to 
the  young  man's  speech.  Mr.  B.  went  through  the  same 
familiar  questions,  but  with  scarcely  better  results.  I  then 
took  a  French  book,  and  selected  the  easiest  paragraph  I 
could  find,  and  asked  IVIr.  C.  to  read  it  slowly  and  distinctly, 
which  he  tried  to  do,  but  at  the  end  of  the  reading  Mr. 
B.  declared  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  make  out  a  single  word. 
So  ended  an  experiment  in  which  I  had  tried  to  render  the 
conditions  of  success  as  favorable  as  possible. 

One  more  instance  out  of  many  from  my  note-books,  and  I 
have  done  with  these  illustrations.  One  day  in  Geneva  I 
entered  a  tram-car  to  go  to  Verzeney,  a  few  miles  out  of  the 
city.  As  I  sat  down  I  noticed  a  man  and  woman  in  the  oppo- 
site seat  making  signs  to  each  other.  I  opened  conversation 
with  the  man,  and  upon  questioning  him  found  that  he  bad 
been  educated  by  the  Oral  method,  but  that  he  had  forgotten 
his  speech  entirely  since  leaving  school,  although  he  had  mar- 
ried a  hearing  woman  (who  was  with  him  in  the  car)  and  thus 
had  unusual  inducement  and  opportunity  for  cultivating  the 
use  of  his  vocal  organs.  He  had  found,  however,  after  leaving 
school,  that  signs  and  the  pencil  served  him  better,  and  so  his 
speech  had  fallen  into  *'  innocuous  desuetude."  He  also  told 
me  that,  according  to  his  observation  and  experience,  deaf 
persons  educated  as  he  had  been  generally  abandon  speech 
and  lip-reading  as  a  means  of  communication. 

A  few  examples  of  attempts  at  lip-reading  in  the  class-room, 
and  from  the  dictation  of  the  teacher,  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing. The  first  was  in  a  French  school,  and  the  paragraph  was 
from  a  morning  paper,  which  I  happened  to  have  in  my  pocket. 
It  was  published  the  next  day  after  the  great  "  scare  "  in  Paris, 
incident  to  Labor  Day,  May  Ist : 

"  La  partie  saine  et  honnete  de  la  population  parisienne  a 
brille  surtout  pai*  une  absence  qui  ne  ressemblait  en  rien  k  de 
rheroiHrne/'  These  twenty-four  words  were  written  by  one 
member  of  the  class,  after  a  good  deal  of  rubbing  out  and  cor- 
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rection  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  in  a  few  seconds  less  than 
eight  minutes. 

In  one  of  the  largest  schools  of  England,  the  teacher  dic- 
tated the  following  item,  the  proper  names  being  spelled  on 
the  fingers :  "  The  Count' de  Paris  has  so  far  recovered  from 
his  recent  illness  as  to  be  able  to  ride  out  several  times  in 
Stowe  Park."  It  was  given,  six  or  eight  words  at  a  time,  by 
the  teacher.  No  member  of  the  class  got  it.  I  then  asked 
the  teacher  to  dictate  this  little  story  :  "A  man  took  his  scythe 
on  his  shoulder  and  went  into  the  fields^to  mow.  While  walk- 
ing along  he  saw  a  snake  crawling  in  the  grass.  He  struck  at 
the  snake  with  the  handle  of  the  scythe,  and  cut  his  own  head 
off."  No  pupil  could  get  enough  of  the  idea  to  attempt  the 
writing  of  it. 

I  wanted  to  say  something  in  regard  to  the  more  correct 
use  of  language  which  has  been  claimed  for  pupils  educated  by 
the  Oral  method,  and  which  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  a 
baseless  assumption  ;  but  the  length  of  this  paper  forbids.  If 
it  is  inferred  from  what  has  been  written  that  I  condemn  the 
Oral  method,  and  think  it  has  no  place  or  function  in  American 
schools,  the  reader  fails  to  understand  my  position  and  the 
purpose  of  this  paper.  The  intent  has  been  to  show  that  the 
exaggerated  claims  and  statements  made  in  regard  to  its 
superiority  over  the  Manual  method  have  no  foundation  in 
fact.  And  it  is  as  a  method  of  instruction,  applied  to  the 
practical  conduct  of  schools  conditioned  by  limitations  of  time 
and  money,  and  with  congenitally  deaf  pupils,  that  the  results 
of  oralism  are  to  be  judged.  Probably  few  teachers  will  go  as 
fai*  as  I  in  admitting  the  possibilities  of  speech  and  lip-reading 
with  individual  deaf-mutes  of  specia]  aptitude  and  under  special 
instruction.  I  saw  two  deaf  children  in  Paris  who  were  men- 
tally so  weak  that  they  would  probably  have  been  rejected  by 
the  management  of  the  California  Institution  if  application  for 
admission  had  been  made  there.  They  were  twelve  and 
thirteen  years  of  age,  and  had  been  in  the  family  of  the  teacher 
four  years.  Their  speech  and  lip-reading,  and  their  use  of 
language  in  the  shape  of  letters  and  journals,  were  something 
extraordinary,  in  view  of  their  natural  mental  condition,  and  did 
more  to  open  my  eyes  to  the  worth  of  oralism  than  anything 
I  saw  while  abroad.  But  these  results  were  the  outcome  of 
constant  effort  and  personal  instruction  from  morning  till  night 
on  the  part  of  a  special  and  judicious  teacher.     It  is  needless 
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to  say  that  such  conditions  do  not  and  cannot  exist  in  State 
schools,  with  appropriations  varying  from  two  hundred  to 
three  hundred  dollars  per  capita. 

A  word  for  the  encouragement  of  American  teachers,  and  I 
have  done.  I  should  be  glad  if  the  liberality  of  directors  and 
trustees  of  Institutions  would  find  expression  in  sending  their 
faithful  servitors  abroad  from  time  to  time,  and  thus  prolong- 
ing life  and  the  period  of  efficient  labor  in  many  a  weary  soul. 
But  do  not  go  with  the  hope  or  expectation  of  learning  any- 
thing there  of  the  art  of  teaching  the  deaf.  Perhaps,  in  the 
matter  of  art  development,  and  in  instruction  in  handicraft,  there 
are  some  features  which  one  may  study  with  profit ;  but  their 
better  success,  if  they  do  better,  is  due  to  superior  art  environ- 
ment, and  to  the  importance  which  attaches,  in  Europe,  to  the 
use  of  a  man,  rather  than  to  his  manhood.  In  all  other  de- 
partments of  this  great  educational  work,  not  excepting  even 
the  method  of  Heinicke,  America  leads  the  world. 

WARRING  WILKINSON,  L.  H.  D., 
Principal  of  the  California  Institution^  Berkeley,  Cal. 


AN  EARNEST  BOOK-CLUB. 

New  plans  for  literary  improvement,  excluding  no  class,  age, 
or  condition,  have  been  a  marked  feature  of  the  last  decade. 
From  University  Extension  down  to  the  modest  little  Book- 
club of  half  a  dozen  members,  there  is  everywhere  a  tendency 
toward  the  encouragement  of  profitable  reading. 

Sharing,  as  they  do,  in  social  progress  generally,  it  was 
hardly  possible  for  the  deaf  to  be  left  out  of  these  plans. 

Nearly  two  years  ago,  through  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
one  of  their  prominent  teachers,  a  somewhat  unique  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind  was  started,  and  is  now  steadily  growing,  the  •" 
membership  of  the  first  year  having  doubled  during  the  second. 

I  cannot  better  describe  this  organization  than  by  quoting 
from  a  recent  article  in  the  Boston  Evening  IVanscript : 

TJie  Earnest  Workers'  Book-Cluh. 

The  object  of  this  Club  is  to  furnish  good  reading-matter  to  those  who 
could  not  otherwise  obtain  it.  Intended  at  first  for  the  pupils  of  the 
lady  above  mentioned,  additional  funds  soon  made  it  possible  to  extend 
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its  advantages  to  others,  and  also  to  a  few  hearing  people  whose  circum- 
stances made  it  a  great  boon  to  them. 

A  certain  number  of  the  best  and  most  popular  periodicals  of  the  day 
are  subscribed  for,  and  sent  by  mail  from  one  to  another,  none  being  kept 
over  one  week.  All  postage  is  paid  from  a  fund  in  the  treasurer's  bands, 
but  a  feeling  of  independence  is  given  by  each  member  being  assessed  an 
annual  fee  of  fifty  cents.  Otherwise  the  Club  is  dependent  upon  volun- 
tary contributions.  Generous  donations  have  been  received  from  wealthy 
persons,  noted  for  their  interest  in  the  deaf. 

From  the  first  the  Club  has  aimed  to  reach  those  who  live  in  isolated 
country  regions — people  who  recognize  and  appreciate  good  literature, 
but  can  get  it  in  no  other  way.  All  write  enthusiastically  and  thankfully 
of  the  pleasure  and  profit  they  have  obtained. 

One  application  for  membership  came  from  a  little  town  high  up  in  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina.  ''  Since  my  marriage,'*  so  ran  the  letter, 
^^  my  husband  and  I  have  worked  hard  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  our 
little  place,  and  denied  ourselves  all  luxuries,  which  included  reading 
matter.  But  last  summer  I  had  a  little  ^  patch '  of  tobacco— tobacco  is 
the  staple  crop  down  here,  you  know — and  I  had  the  money  for  it  when 
it  was  sold,  and  want  to  spend  it  for  something  to  read." 

The  busy  mother  of  three  small  boys,  who  does  all  the  work  for  a  family 
of  six,  says  :  **  I  read  while  rocking  my  babies  to  sleep,  while  waiting  for 
my  husband  to  come  home,  and  in  the  odd  minutes." 

'*  I  think  it  is  a  grand  good  thing,"  writes  a  young  man  from  a  Maine 
lumber  camp,  '^  and  if  I  can  help  it  any,  call  on  me." 

There  is  a  pathetic  look  to  many  of  the  papers  when  they  return  to  the 
secretary  after  their  long  journeyings.  Tattered  and  worn,  with  here 
and  there  a  rent  which  some  member  has  carefully  stitched  or  pasted 
together,  they  speak  more  eloquently  than  any  words  of  the  work  they 
have  done. 

Only  a  certain  number  can  be  accommodated,  but  as  fast  as  the  funds 
increase,  so  will  the  membership. 

At  present  there  are  vacancies  for  new  members  which  the  officers  will 
be  glad  to  have  filled  at  an  early  day.  Any  desired  information  will  be 
cheerfully  furnished  by  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  Miss  Lillian  G. 
Smith, Franklin,  Mass.,  to  whom  all  donations  of  current  periodicals 
should  be  forwarded.  Contributions  of  money  may  be  sent  either  to  her 
or  to  Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  178  Newbury  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  will  be 
duly  acknowledged. 

The  experience  of  this  Club  has  proved  that  there  are  hungry 

minds  as  well  as  bodies  all  over  this  broad  land.     The  menial 

food  which  stimulates  both  mind  and  soul  is  quite  as  important 

as  the  mere  bread  and  clothing  for  the  body,  which  is  the  usual 

form  of  charity.     Of  this  mental  food  the  deaf  are  specially  in 

need,  and  in  many  cases  they  have  shown  full  appreciation  of 

it  when  furnished  them. 

ALICE  C.  JENNINGS, 

Boston  f  Mom, 


NOTICES  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

GRANDGENT,  C.  H.   German  and  English  Sounds.   Boston,  U.  S.  A. 
Ginn  &  Company.     1892.     12  mo,  pp.  vi,  42. 

This  book,  by  the  Director  of  Modern  Language  Instruction 
in  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  pains- 
taking and  almost  microscopic  analysis  of  sounds,  yet  to  many 
of  the  author's  conclusions  articulation  teachers  will  be  apt  to 
demur. 

The  drawings  of  the  various  mouth-positions  are  of  much 
interest,  but  the  measurements  are  based  on  the  dimensions  of 
two  mouths  only,  and  therefore  cannot  be  of  service  except  in 
relatively  comparing  the  positions  required  as  regards  making 
an  English  or  a  German  sound.  The  variety  of  ways  in  which 
sounds  may  be  formed  by  the  vocal  organs  is  equalled  only  by 
the  number  of  ways  they  can  be  made  by  the  pen.  Any  arbi- 
trary rule  for  position  is  very  apt  to  result  in  an  imperfect 
sound.  Local  dialect  enters  so  much  into  the  pronunciation 
of  words  everywhere  that  we  were  scarcely  able  to  understand 
some  portions  of  the  author's  analysis  until  we  recalled  the  fact 
that  he  lived  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  Boston. 

To  any  one  intending  to  study  this  little  work  we  would 
advise  that  they  first  write  out  our  alphabet  with  all  the  dia- 
critical marks  as  given  in  the  dictionary ;  then  copy  from  our 
author  his  "  English  column  "  of  consonants  (page  6),  his  foot- 
notes (p.  9),  and  his  list  of  vowels  (pp.  12  and  13),  with  the 
various  symbols  which  he  gives  for  the  same,  so  they  may  be 
easily  refeiTed  to  for  the  purj^ose  of  comparison.  With  these 
in  hand  the  reading  of  the  book  will  be  greatly  facilitated. 

In  note  3,  page  7,  we  must  take  exception  to  the  statement 
in  regard  to  d,  I,  n,  /,  that  ''  for  English  the  point  of  the 
tongue  must  be  turned  up  to  the  roots  of  these  same  teeth." 
This  is  not  a  necessity,  for  we  have  frequently  noticed  t  and  d 
being  formed  almost  at  the  edges  of  the  teeth ;  I  a  little  higher 
up  and  n  still  higher. 

Neither  can  we  believe  that  on  the  lips  of  good  speakers  the 
letter  h  is  so  often  eliminated  (as  he  says)  from  our  language. 

At  the  analysis  of  the  word  strange  we  again  come  to  a  pause. 
In  this  case  we  should  not  connect  the  n  with  the  g  any  more 
than  in  the  word  stranger^  and  we  think  most  articulation 
teachers  would  hesitate  before  writing  ndzh  as  the  interpreta- 
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tion  of  this  sound.  The  final  e  modifies  the  g^  and  our  general 
rule  has  been,  "  When  g  is  followed  by  e.  it  has  the  sound  of 
j  "  (which  is  not  quite  dzh).  This  is  not  invariably  the  case 
(except  with  finals),  but  is  so  often  true  that  we  have  found  it 
a  helpful  sentence  for  the  black-board,  as  also  its  companion 
one,  "  When  c  is  followed  by  c,  give  it  the  sound  of  5." 

In  the  section  entitled  "  Variations  of  the  Individual  Vowels  " 
we  are  led  into  a  most  bewildering  maze,  and  it  is  with  some 
difficulty  we  find  our  way  out. 

As  regards  "  Syllabication,"  it  appears  easier,  somehow,  for 
the  voice  to  pronounce  an  initial  consonant  than  2^  final  one, 
and  we  have  often  noticed  that  the  latter  has  been  thrown  into 
the  following  syllable  even  though  that  may  begin  with  one 
already.  The  word  thanksgiving  is  an  illustration  of  this. 
Even  in  the  compound  word  dtsh-pan  we  find  quite  as  much 
of  the  sh  sound  attached  to  the  pan  as  to  the  dish.  If  the 
author  were  teaching  deaf-mutes  to  articulate,  he  would  find 
much  better  results  follow  the  division  wa-{l)king  than  from 
wa(l)k'ing. 

In  "  Word  Grouping,"  also,  this  same  tendency  can  be  seen. 
Seven  mi^iiUes  more  very  often  has  the  s  as  the  initial  sound 
of  the  word  more. 

Though  we  may  sometimes  fail  to  hear  the  d  in  the  con- 
junction and  (as  the  author  states),  we  cannot  but  think  that 
the  tongue  of  the  careful  speaker  invariably  makes  an  attempt, 
at  least,  to  do  its  duty.  When  the  word  following  this  con- 
junction begins  with  a  vowel,  the  consonant  is  usually  trans- 
ferred to  it,  as  we  have  said  before,  and  aunt  and  uncle  be- 
comes "  an  tan  du7icle.^^ 

We  have  found  that  in  rapid  speech  the  quantity,  as  well  as 
the  quality,  of  the  consonant  sound  depends,  quite  frequently, 
on  the  position  required  for  the  letter  following.  If  the  latter 
partakes  of  the  same  general  formation  as  the  former,  the 
preceding  consonant  will  be  much  more  fully  sounded  than  if 
it  does  not.  The  n  in  tent  is  heard  more  plainly  than  the  k  in 
tact,  n  and  t  having  the  same  upward  curve,  while  the  k  forces 
the  tongue  to  make  an  entire  change  in  order  to  form  t,  and  is 
therefore  frequently  only  half  pronoimced. 

The  author  says  (p.  22) :  "  When  two  vowels,  the  first  of 
which  is  9,  are  brought  together  in  a  word  group,  and  no  r 
stands  between  them  in  the  spelling,  careless  speakers  fre- 
quently insert  an  r."     We  know  that  in  the  Southern  States 
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the  r  is  frequently  omitted  in  speech  and  an  obscure  or  even 

a  distinctly  pronounced  ah  is  substituted  for  it,  but  this  is  the 

first  time  that  we  have  seen  it  stated  that  educated  people 

(though  careless  speakers)  reverse  that  position  and  sound 

r  for  ah  or  in  addition  to  it. 

Notwithstanding  our  widely  diflfering  views  from  those  of 

the  author,  we  consider  "  German  and  English  Sounds "  well 

worth  a  careful  study.     It  is  full  of  suggestive  thoughts,  and 

is  much  more  likely  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  investigation  in  the 

minds  of  its  readers  than  perhaps  other  works  whose  contents 

may  more  neai'ly  harmonize  with  their  own  ideas. 

L.  MOFFAT, 
Instructor  in  the  CaUfarnia  Institution,  Berkeley ^  Cal. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf. 

Sir  :  A  large  part  of  the  foregoing  review  is  devoted  to  con- 
siderations which,  though  interesting  in  themselves,  have  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  German  and  English  Sounds ;  *  while 
some  of  these  views  seem  to  me  to  be  open  to  criticism,  I  shall 
not  discuss  them  here,  but  shall  confine  myself  to  the  observa- 
tions that  relate  directly  to  my  work.  In  the  first  place,  I 
must  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  my  book  was  not  written 
for  use  in  articulation  teaching,  a  subject  of  which  I  am  (I 
regret  to  say)  completely  ignorant ;  I  regard  my  work  merely 
as  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  experiments  that  will,  I 
hope,  some  day  put  phonetics  on  a  scientific  basis.  The  fol- 
lowing points  call  for  some  comment : 

1.  With  regard  to  fZ,  Z,  n,  ^,  my  reviewer  has  evidently  quoted 
from  memory.  I  say  that  "  the  point  of  the  tongue  is  [and 
not  "  must  be"]  turned  up,"  as  it  undoubtedly  is  with  the  vast 
majority  of  English  speakers.  The  purely  dental  pronuncia- 
tion is  well  known  to  me ;  in  fact,  I  often  use  it  myself. 

2.  I  am  sure  a  little  careful  and  unprejudiced  listening  will 
convince  my  critic  that  I  have  been  very  moderate  in  my  state- 
ment about  the  dropping  of  initial  A. 

3.  I  am  unable  to  see  the  point  of  the  remarks  about  strange. 
Of  course  this  word  has  two  pronunciations — strandzh  and 
stramhj  just  as  there  are  two  pronunciations  of  bunch  {buntsh 


*  The  reviewer  was  requested  by  the  editor  of  the  Annals  to  notice  the 
book  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  American  articulation  teacher,  w^ithout 
reference  to  the  author's  treatment  of  German  sounds. — E.  A.  F. 
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and  bunsh)  and  of  very  many  similar  words ;  but  I  think  the 
forms  with  d  and  t  are  by  far  the  commoner. 

4.  The  insertion  of  r  between  two  vowels  has  been  fre- 
quently noted  by  English  and  American  phoneticians.  See, 
for  instance,  Miss  Soames's  Introduction  to  Phonetics,  page 
iii.  I  find  this  mistake  surprisingly  common,  among  Eastern- 
ers and  Westerners  alike.  Some  American  teachers  of  French 
and  German  even  carry  it  into  the  foreign  language,  and  say 
U  or  eu,  ich  haher  es, 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  correct  a  misprint  on  page  40 ; 
the  key-word  for  a  should  be  ist.  and  not  see.  In  conclusion, 
I  wish  to  thank  my  critic  for  his  courteous  treatment  of  a 
work  that  evidently  does  not  accord  at  all  with  his  views. 

C.  H.  GKANDGENT. 
GAXBBtDGE,  Mass. 


PEET,  WALTER  B.     The  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Arti- 
cle in  Scribner's  Magazine  for  October,  1892,  vol.  xii,  pp.  463-474. 

Mr.  Feet,  the  son  and  gi-andson  of  distinguished  teachers, 
himself  a  teacher  who  has  passed  his  life  among  the  deaf,  is 
peculiarly  fitted  to  write  intelligently  on  this  subj  ct.  He 
sketches  briefly  the  history  and  characteristics  of  the  methods 
of  teaching  the  deaf  now  in  use,  expressing  his  own  preference 
for  the  Combined  System.  He  describes  in  detail  the  elemen- 
tary stages  of  instruction^  as  they  are  carried  on  in  the  New 
York  Institution,  and  explains  the  methods  of  articulation  and 
auricular  teaching,  and  the  important  place  given  to  industrial 
education. 

Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  blind  deaf- 
mutes.  A  fac-simile  letter  written  by  a  boy  of  this  class  after 
two  years^  instruction  is  given,  and  an  excellent  composition 
by  another,  James  H.  Caton,  who,  though  bom  deaf,  was  se- 
lected, on  account  of  his  comparatively  fluent  use  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  to  give  the  salutatory  address  of  his  class  on 
graduation.  There  have  been  several  blind  deaf-mutes  at  the 
New  York  Institution  taught  by  special  teachers,  and  Mr.  Feet 
says  that,  contrary  to  what  might  naturally  be  supposed,  they 
have  the  sunniest  of  dispositions. 


WAY,  MISS  DAISY  M.  The  Whipple  Natural  Alphabet,  with  a 
Memoir  of  the  Inventor.  Circular  of  Information,  No.  3,  1892,  of 
the  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to 
the  Deaf.  Rochester,  N.  Y. :  Western  New  York  Institution  for 
Deaf-Mutes.     1892.    8vo,  pp.  48. 

In  this  treatise  Miss  Way  gives  a  fuller  exposition  of  the 
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Whipple  Alphabet  than  has  appeared  before,*  and  an  interest- 
ing biographical  sketch  of  its  inventor.  She  shows  that  Mr. 
Whipple  was  a  man  of  remarkable  ingenuity,  amiable  disposi- 
tion, indefatigable  patience,  strict  conscientiousness,  and  un- 
wearied devotion  to  his  work.  His  death  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty  seems  untimely,  for  his  methods  were  still  unknown 
except  to  his  pupils.  He  left  no  adequate  written  description 
of  what  they  were,  and  but  for  Miss  Way  they  would  doubtless 
have  passed  into  oblivion,  while  he  himself  would  have  been 
to  us  little  more  than  a  name. 

In  the  paper  on  the  Whipple  Method  that  Miss  Way  read 
before  the  First  Summer  Meeting  of  the  American  Association 
to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  (Annals^ 
xxxvi,  283)  she  intimated,  though  she  did  not  du'ectly  assert, 
that  up  to  that  time  there  had  perhaps  been  "  an  organized 
effort  to  keep  in  obscurity  Mr.  Whipple's  Natural  Alphabet 
and  system  of  teaching. "f  We  are  informed  that  this  intima* 
tion,  taken  in  connection  with  the  remark  of  the  President  of 
the  Association,  in  introducing  Miss  Way,  that  he  had  "  searched 
the  Annals  in  vain  for  any  description  of  Mr.  Whipple's  Alpha- 
bet or  method,"  gave  some  persons  the  impression  that  the 
editor  of  the  Annals  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  party  to 
such  a  conspiracy.  The  reasons  why  no  description  of  Mr. 
Whipple's  Alphabet  or  method  had  been  published  in  the 
Annals  were,  first,  that  the  Alphabet  was  copyiighted,  and  the 
Annals  was  not  at  liberty  to  publish  it;  secondly,  that  Mr- 
Whipple,  though  he  was  requested  to  give  an  exposition  of  the 
method  in  this  periodical,  did  not  comply  with  the  request. 
The  fuller  account  of  his  life  and  labors  given  in  the  pamphlet 
before  us  affords  no  ground  whatever  for  believing  that  any 
such  "  organized  effort "  as  suggested  in  Miss  Way's  former 
paper  was  ever  made  or  even  thought  of.  It  is  evident  that 
the  only  thing  that  prevented  his  work  from  being  fully  recog- 
nized and  appreciated  during  his  lifetime  was  his  own  reticence 
concerning  it.  From  his  general  character  it  does  not  seem 
probable  that  this  reticence  was  due,  like  that  of  some  of  the 
early  European  teachers,  to  selfish  motives ;  it  is  more  likely, 
as  Miss  Way  now  says,  that  "  his  sudden  and  untimely  demise 
occurred  almost  before  he  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 


*  See  the  AnnaU^  xxxvi,  283,  and  xxxvii,  206. 

t  In  the  paper  as  published  in  the  official  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  meeting  this  sentence  is  omitted. 
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utility  and  practical  adaptability  of  \m  principles,  particularly 
when  administered  by  others/'  We  may  add  that  at  the  Third 
Conference  of  Principals  and  Superintendents,  held  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1876,  where  Mr.  Whipple  gave  a  description  of  his 
method,  illustrated  by  the  aid  of  two  of  his  pupils,  he  was  cor- 
dially received,  and  that  at  the  Eleventh  Convention  of  In- 
structors, held  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  in  1882,  an  appreciative 
tribute  was  paid  to  his  memory. 

In  this  pamphlet  Miss*Way  does  a  service  to  the  cause  of 
instruction  by  her  clear  and  satisfactory  exposition  of  Mr. 
Whipple^s  method,  and  renders  a  fitting  tribute  of  gratitude  to 
the  teacher  to  whom  she,  with  others,  owes  so  much.  It  is  a 
work  creditable  alike  to  the  subject  and  the  author. 


REPORTS  OF  SCHOOLS,  1892  :  Birmingham  (England),  Columbia, 
Kansas,  Groningen  (Netherlands),  Indiana,  Mackay, .  Vadstena 
(Sweden),  Victorian  (Melbourne). 

REPORT  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  London, 
England,  1892. 

REPORTS  OF  MISSIONS  FOR  ADULTS,  1892:  Belfast  (Ireland), 
Manchester  (England),  Mid-western  Dioceses  (United  States), 
South  Australian  (Adelaide). 
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METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  "  Methods  of  Instruction  "  named  in  the  foregoing  Tabu- 
lar Statement  of  Ameiican  Schools  (pages  52-62)  may  be  de- 
fined as  follows : 

I.  l^he  Manned  Method, — The  sign-language,  the  manual 
alphabet,  and  writing  are  the  chief  means  used  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  pupils,  and  the  principal  objects  aimed  at  are  men- 
tal development  and  facility  in  the  comprehension  and  use  of 
written  language.  The  degree  of  relative  importance  given  to 
these  three  means  varies  in  different  schools  ;  but  it  is  a  differ- 
ence only  in  degree,  and  the  end  aimed  at  is  the  same  in  all.  If 
the  pupils  have  some  power  of  speech  before  coming  to  school, 
or  if  they  possess  a  considerable  degree  of  hearing,  their  teach- 
ers, if  they  themselves  hear  and  speak,  usually  try  to  improve 
their  utterance  by  practice ;  but  no  special  teachers  are  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  and  comparatively  little  attention  is 
given  to  speech  and  speedh-reading. 

The  schools  in  America  following  this  method  are  seven  in 
number,  viz.,  the  Maryland  Colored,  Cincinnati  Public,  New 
Mexico,  Evansville,  Toledo,  Eastern  Iowa,  and  Chinchuba 
schools.  The  number  of  pupils  present  on  the  15th  of  No- 
vember, 1892  (not  including  those  of  the  Toledo  School,  from 
which  returns  were  not  received),  was  72. 

n.  The  Oral  Method. — Speech  and  speech-reading,  together 
with  writing,  are  made  the  chief  means  of  instruction,  and 
facility  in  speech  and  speech-reading,  as  well  as  mental  develop- 
ment and  written  language,  is  aimed  at.  Signs  are  used  as  little 
as  possible,  and  the  manual  alphabet  is  generally  discarded  alto- 
gether.  There  is  a  difference  in  different  schools  in  the  extent 
to  which  the  use  of  natural  signs  is  allowed  in  the  early  part  of 
the  course,  and  also  in  the  prominence  given  to  widting  as  an 
auxiliary  to  speech  and  speech-reading  in  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion ;  but  they  are  differences  only  of  degree,  and  the  end 
aimed  at  is  the  same  in  all.  The  schools  in  America  following 
this  method  are  twenty  in  number,  viz.,  the  New  York  Im- 
proved Instruction,  Clarke,  Horace  Mann,  Portland,  Rhode 
Island,  Milwaukee,  Pennsylvania  Oral,  Cincinnati  Oral,  La 
Crosse,  Wausau,  Whipple's,  German  Lutheran,  Mr.  Knapp's, 
McCowen,  Milss  Keeler's,  Sarah  Fuller,  Albany,  Miss  Kugler's, 
Warren,  and  Pennsylvania  Home  schools.     The  number  of  pu- 
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pils  present  November  15,  1892  (not  including  those  of  Mr. 
Knapp's,  Miss  Keeler's,  and  Miss  Kugler's  schools,  from  which 
returns  were  not  received),  was  766. 

m.  The  Manual  Alphabet  Method. — The  general  instruc- 
tion of  the  pupils  in  and  out  of  school  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  the  orthographic  and  phonetic  manuals,  and  by  writing  and 
speech.  All  the  pupils  receive  instruction  in  speech  and  speech- 
reading.  This  is  the  method  of  the  Western  New  York  Insti- 
tution, which  contained  152  pupils  on  the  15th  of  November, 
1892,  and  it  is  followed  with  8  of  the  12  pupils  of  the  Notre 
Dame  School,  making  160  in  all.  The  remaining  4  pupils  of 
the  Notre  Dame  School  are  taught  wholly  by  the  Oral  method. 

IV.  The  Combined  System. — Speech  and  speech-reading 
are  regarded  as  very  important,  but  mental  development  and 
the  acquisition  of  language  are  regarded  as  still  more  impor- 
tant. It  is  believed  that  in  many  cases  mental  development  and 
the  acquisition  of  language  can  be  best  promoted  by  the  Man- 
ual method,  and,  so  far  as  ckcumetances  permit,  such  method 
is  chosen  for  each  pupil  as  seems  best  adapted  for  his  individual 
case.  Speech  and  speech-reading  ai'e  taught  where  the  meas  • 
ure  of  success  seems  hkely  to  justify  the  labor  expended,  and 
in  some  of  the  schools  a  part  of  the  pupils  are  taught  wholly 
by  the  Oral  method.  The  schools  in  America  using  some  form 
of  the  Combined  System  are  fifty-eight  in  number,  viz.,  the 
American,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Virginia, 
Indiana,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Illinois,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  Missouri,  Louisiana,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Missis- 
sippi, Iowa,  Texas,  Kendall,  Alabama,  California,  Kansas,  Le 
Couteulx  St.  Mary's,  Minnesota,  Arkansas,  Maryland,  Ne- 
braska,* St.  Joseph's,  West  Virginia,  Oregon,  Colorado,  Chicago, 
Central  New  York,  Western  Pennsylvania,  St.  Louis,  New  Eng- 
land Industrial,  Dakota,  New  Jersey,  Utah,  Northern   New 


*  In  a  foot-note  on  page  55  it  is  statod  that  37  pupils  of  the  Nebraska 
Institute  are  educated  wholly  by  the  Auricular  method.  This  method 
may  be  defined  as  follows  : 

The  hearing  of  serai-deaf  pupils  is  developed  and  improved  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent,  and,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  artificial  appli- 
ances, their  education  is  carried  on  chiefly  through  the  use  of  speech  and 
hearing,  together  with  writing.  The  aim  of  the  method  is  to  graduate  its 
pupils  as  hardof-hearing  speaking  people,  instead  of  deaf-mutes. 

In  many  other  s(;hools  besides  the  Nebraska  Institute  auricular  train- 
ing is  given  to  semi-deaf  pupils,  but  we  have  no  statistics  to  show  how 
many,  if  any,  are  educated  wholly  by  this  method. 
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York,  Florida,  Washington  State,  Texas  Colored,  North  Da- 
kota, St.  John^s  Catholic,  Ephpheta,  Maria  Consilia,  St.  Mary's, 
Cleveland,  Montreal  Catholic  (both  male  and  female),  Halifax, 
Ontario,  Mackay,  Fredericton  and  Manitoba  schools,  and  the 
National  College.  The  number  of  pupils  present  on  the  15th 
of  November,  1892,  was  7,620,  of  whom  3,238  were  taught 
speech  and  speech-reading,  and  908  were  taught  wholly  by  the 
Oral  method.  The  number  taught  speech  and  speech-reading 
and  the  number  taught  wholly  by  the  Oral  method  in  each 
school  may  be  ascertained  from  the  foregoing  Tabular  State- 
ment of  American  Schools. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  present  in  American  (United 
States  and  Canada)  Schools  November  15,  1892,  was  8,622. 
Of  these,  4,168  were  taught  speech  and  speech-reading ;  1,678 
were  taught  wholly  by  the  Oral  method ;  and  37,  possibly 
more,  were  taught  wholly  by  the  Auricular  method. 


INDUSTRIES  TAUGHT  IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  industries  taught  in  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  mostly 
designated  by  abbreviations  in  the  foregoing  Tabular  Statement 
(pp.  52-62),  are:  Art,  Baking  (Bak.),  Basket-making  (Bas.), 
Blacksmithing  (BL),  Bookbinding  (Bo.),  Broom-making  (Br.), 
Cabinet-making  (Cab.),  Carpentry  (Car.),  Chair-making  (Ch.), 
Cooking  (Ck.;,  Clay-modelling  (CI.),  Coopery  (Co.),  China- 
painting  (Cp.),  Dressmaking  (Dr.),  Embroidery  (Em.),  Engi- 
neering (En.),  Farming  (Fa.),  Floriculture  (Fl.),  Gardening 
(Gta.),  Glazing  (GL),  Housework  (Ho.),  Knitting  (Kn.),  Mat- 
tress-making (Ma.),  Millinery  (Mi.),  Moulding  (Mo.),  Machine 
work  (Mw.),  Painting  (Pa.),  Plate-engraving  (Pe.),  Photog- 
raphy (Ph.),  Plumbing  (PL),  Pattern-making  (Pn.),  Printing 
(Pr.),  Sewing  (Se.),  Shoe-making  (Sh.),  Slojd  (SI.),  Tailoring 
(Ta.),  Tool-making  (To.),  Weaving  (Wea.),  Wood-carving  (Wc), 
Wood-engraving  (We.),  Wood- turning  (Wt.),  Wood- working, 
and  the  Use  of  Tools. 


THE  PROPOSED  EXHIBITS  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE 

DEAF  AT  CHICAGO. 

Less  than  one  quarter  of  the  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  to  whom 
the  circular  of  the  Standing  Executive  Committee  was  sent 
on  the  7th  of  November  last,  have  made  any  reply  whatever 
to  the  chairman.  Seven  schools  only  have  given  a  definite 
pledge  that  they  will  take  part  in  the  Uving  exhibit.  Not  more 
than  twelve  have  indicated  their  purpose  to  contribute  to  the 
material  exhibit. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  difficult  for  the  Committee 
to  decide  what  may  safely  be  undertaken  or  promised  as  to 
either  exhibit. 

The  Directors  of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the 
Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  have  kindly  proposed  to 
make  arrangements  for  a  boarding-place  for  pupils  and  teach- 
ers, provided  assurances  can  be  given  that  pupils  and  teachers 
will  be  in  continuous  attendance  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
Exposition.  This  certainly  cannot  be  expected  of  the  few 
schools  already  pledged  to  send  classes  of  children  to  Chicago. 

A  consideration  which  affects  the  decision  of  some  as  to 
joining  in  the  living  exhibit  is  the  fact  that  the  Illinois  Institu- 
tion expects  to  maintain  such  an  exhibit  in  the  Illinois  building, 
consisting  of  several  classes  or  grades  and  comprising  a  con- 
siderable number  of  pupils  and  teachers.  No  other  institution 
could  undertake  to  present  an  exhibit  that  would  compete 
with  this,  and  several  principals  have  expressed  the  opinion  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  that  if  the  Illinois  Institution 
carries  out  its  plan,  no  other  Uving  exhibit  is  desirable. 

It  is  earnestly  desired  that  aU  persons  who  received  the  cir- 
cular of  November  7  will  reply  to  the  same  at  the  earliest 
possible  day,  stating  what  may  be  expected  from  the  institu- 
tions or  associations  they  represent. 

E.  M.  GALLAUDET, 

Chairman. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  17,  1892. 

The  circular  sent  on  the  7th  of  November  last  was  as  follows : 

National  Deaf- Mute  College, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Not.  7,  1892. 

At  the  Conference  of  Principals  and  Superintendents  held  in  Colorado 
Springs,  August  8-11,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

M 
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Resolved,  That  the  subject  of  an  exhibit  of  all  institutions  and  associa- 
tions earnestly  engaged  in  the  education  and  uplifting  of  the  deaf  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Standing  Executive  Committee,  with  authority  to  arrange 
with  the  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Liberal  Arts  of  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position for  such  physical  and  active  exhibits  as  may  be  found  practicable. 

Interviews  and  correspondence  have  been  had  with  Dr.  Selim  H.  Pea- 
body,  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Liberal  Arts,  etc.,  and  assurances  are 
given  the  Committee  of  ample  space  for  both  material  and  living  exhibits. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Committee  that  full  exhibits  may  be  made  on  both 
the  lines  proposed,  viz  : 

Ist.  An  exhibit  showing,  by  means  of  books,  pictures,  manuscripts,  and 
specimens  of  articles  manufactured,  the  condition  of  the  schools  as  to 
buildings,  work  accomplished,  coursesof  study  undertaken,  results  reached 
in  vrritten  examinations,  skill  in  handicraft,  etc.,  together  with  such 
publications  and  pictures  as  shall  show  what  is  being  done  by  associa- 
tions for  the  education  and  uplifting  of  the  deaf ;   and, 

2d.  An  exhibit  of  the  actual  processes  of  instruction,  possible  only  by 
the  presence  of  deaf  children  and  youth,  with  their  teachers. 

To  make  these  exhibits  properly  represent  the  great  work  now  in 
progress  in  America  in  behalf  of  the  deaf,  it  will  be  necessary  that  every 
school  and  association  shall  be  ready  to  co-operate.  It  is  known  that  in 
certain  States  the  schools  for  the  deaf  will  make  material  exhibits  in 
connection  with  the  State  exhibit,  but  it  is  hoped  tliat  these  schools  will 
not  for  that  reason  decline  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  in  this 
direction. 

For  the  living  or  active  exhibit  proposed  by  the  Conference,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  schools  shall  agree  to  send 
to  Chicago  a  certain  number  of  pupils  with  a  teacher  or  teachers,  who 
shall,  in  the  room  promised  by  Dr.  Peabody.  give  during  a  number  of 
days,  to  be  agreed  upon,  illustrations  of  the  methods  and  processes  now 
in  use  in  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

No  definite  plans  for  this  exhibit  can  be  announced  by  the  Committee, 
or  even  formed,  until  they  learn  how  many  schools  will  be  willing  to  lend 
their  aid;  but  the  following  suggestion  of  a  possible  arrangement  will 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 

If  twenty-six  schools  should  indicate  their  disposition  to  furnish  pupils 
and  teachers  for  a  living  exhibit,  the  six  months  or  twenty-six  weeks, 
during  which  it  is  understood  the  Exposition  will  be  open,  would  allow 
one  week^s  work  to  each  delegation. 

Through  the  friendly  co-operation  of  the  American  Association  to 
Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  already  promised  to  the 
Committee,  a  suitable  boarding-place  will  be  provided  near  the  Exposi- 
tion,  in  which  the  delegations  of  all  schools  including  tbe  teaching  of 
speech  in  their  exhibit  can  be  accommodated  at  cost. 

The  Committee  believe  that  the  importance  of  making  both  exhibits 
successful,  even  at  some  considerable  outlay  of  money,  will  be  fully 
appreciated  by  the  several  schools  and  associations,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  boards  of  management,  generally,  will  see  that  the  benefits  growiag 
out  of  these  exhibits  will  more  than  justify  their  expense. 

Especially  in  connection  with  the  living  or  active  exhibit,  the  teachers 
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and  pupils  sent  to  Chicago  will  have  opportunities  for  seeing  and  being 
instructed  by  the  great  Exposition,  which  will  be  of  the  highest  value  in 
an  educational  point  of  view. 

It  is  the  earnest  request  of  the  Committee  that  every  school  and 
association  receiving  this  circular  will  communicate  with  the  chairman  at 
the  earliest  possible  day,  informing  him  as  to  what  may  be  expected  in 
connection  with  the  two  exhibits. 

As  soon  as  practicable  after  these  replies  shall  have  been  received,  the 
Committee  will  settle  upon  the  details  of  the  scheme  they  are  directed  by 
the  Conference  to  carry  into  effect. 
By  order  of  the  Committee. 

EDWAKD  M.  GALLAUDET, 

Chainnan. 

To  the  Principals,  SuperintendenU,  and  Pren- 
denUt  of  InHUtuUons  and  Associations  en- 
gaged in  the  education  and  uplifting  of  the 
Deaf 
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Alabama  Iiistitute. — At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school 
year  Dr.  Jos.  H.  Johnson  retired  from  the  superintendency 
and  now  resides  in  his  own  home.  He  remains  principal  of 
the  Institute.  Mr.  J.  H.  Johnson,  Jr.,  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent and  assistant  principal.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Johnson,  Jr., 
succeeds  Mrs.  E.  A.  Johnson  as  matron. 

On  January  4,  1892,  "The  Alabama  School  for  Negro 
Deaf -Mutes  and  Blind  "  was  opened  for  the  admission  of 
pupils.  There  are  now  present  14  deaf  pupils,  who  are  in- 
cluded with  those  of  the  Institute  in  the  Tabular  Statement 
in  the  present  number  of  the  Annals,  The  plan  of  support 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  white  schools,  and  the  school  is 
under  the  same  board  of  trustees  and  principal.  Mr.  J.  S. 
Graves  is  local  superintendent.  The  grounds  and  buildings 
are  valued  at  $15,000. 

A  recently  published  "  Circular  of  Information,"  printed  at 
the  Institute,  gives  full  information  concerning  the  three  dis- 
tinct schools,  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  the  Academy  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  School  for  Negro  Deaf-Mutes  and  Blind,  which 
are  all  under  Dr.  Johnson^s  direction. 

Albany  Home  School, — The  School  has  a  kindergarten  de- 
partment composed  of  hearing  day-pupils  from  the  neighbor- 
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hood.     The  deaf  children  recite  or  have  one  exercise  in  the 
kindergarten  with  the  hearing  children. 

Miss  Bertha  Wilkes,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  a  graduate  of  the  Al- 
bany Normal  College,  and  Miss  Laura  Munsell,  of  Albany,  are 
taking  a  course  of  practical  training  as  teachers  of  the  deaf, 
and  assist  in  the  work  of  instruction. 


American  Asylum. — A  committee  of  the  graduates  of  this 
school,  of  which  Mr.  W.  L.  Hill,  of  Athol,  Massachusetts,  is 
chairman,  have  addressed  an  earnest  and  forcible  petition  to 
the  directors  to  change  its  name,  so  that  the  word  "Asylum  " 
may  be  obliterated.  All  friends  of  the  deaf  will  wish  the  com- 
mittee success  in  this  effort. 


A  rkanaas  Institute. — The  vacancy  in  the  corps  of  teachers 
existing  at  the  time  when  the  last  Annals  went  to  press  was 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Blanche  H.  Buxton,  of  Jack- 
sonville, III. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Clarke,  who  has  been  principal  for  seven  years,  has 
resigned  to  accept  the  superintendency  of  the  Michigan  School. 
Mrs.  I.  H.  Carroll,  teacher  of  art,  and  Miss  Kate  P.  Brown 
have  also  resigned.  Two  of  the  vacancies  thus  caused  have  been 
filled  by  the  election  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Yates,  for  the  past  twelve 
years  a  teacher  in  the  Virginia  Institution,  as  principal,  and  of 
Miss  M.  B.  Morgan,  of  Greensboro^  N.  C,  as  teacher  of  art. 


^Birmingham  (England)  Institution. — The  I^reston  Guar- 
dian  of  October  15,  1892,  contains  an  interesting  article  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Shaw  on  the  excellent  results  of  the  instruction  in 
this  Institution  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edward  Townsend. 
He  says :  "  Mr.  Townsend^s  sheet-anchor  as  an  educationist  is 
the  finger-alphabet.  He  is  a  good  '  signer,'  but  he  discourages 
the  excessive  use  of  signs  to  and  by  his  pupils,  and  by  finger- 
spelling  concentrates  his  attention  on  the  teaching  of  lan- 
guage.'' Articulation  is  taught  to  about  a  third  of  the  pupils. 
Letters  to  Mr.  Shaw  from  parents  of  children  in  school  show 
their  satisfaction  with  the  results  obtained. 


CentrcU  New  York  Institutioji. — Miss  Prudence  E.  Bur- 
chard,  who  resigned  her  position  as  teacher  to  go  to  the  Colo- 
rado Institute,  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Ella  M.  Holliday.     Mr. 
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Martin  R.  ^liiikle  has  resigned  as  instructor  of  printing,  and 
is  huoocuhUhI  by  ^Ir.  Theodore  T.  Lounsbnry. 


(Uneinnati  Oral  Si'/tool. — Miss  Louise  Earger,  a  graduiie 
of  the  Cinoiiuiati  Normal  School,  has  been  added  to  the  corps 

of  iiiHiruotorK. 


Clarke  ln8(itittfon. — The  Institution  celebrated  the  twentj- 
fifth  annivcrHiirv  of  it8  establishment  on  the  12th  of  October  last 
AddrcsHos  wvYv  mado  by  the  three  gentlemen  who  have  filled 
tlu^  oiliot*  of  President  of  the  corporation — Messrs.  G.  G.  Hub- 
bard, of  Washiiit^ton,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  of  Concord,  and  L.  J. 
1  )iidl(>y.  of  Northampton.  Brief  addresses  were  made  by  ICss 
H.  B.  Ko^ern,  the  former  pnncipal  of  the  school;  Dr.  Job 
Williams,  and  Dr.  G.  O.  Fay,  of  Hartford ;  Mr.  A.  L.  E.  Crou- 
ter,  of  IMiiliidelphiu ;  ]\risK  Sarah  Fuller,  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  A. 
(I.  B(»ll,  of  AViishington.  A  pai-t  of  the  principal's  report  was 
presented  at  tliis  time.  The  passage  of  Scripture  which 
formed  ])art  of  the  opening  exercises  was  read  by  a  member  of 
tlie  grad lulling  class,  and  the  exercises  were  closed  by  the 
repetition  of  tlie  Lord's  Prayer  by  the  pupils  of  the  Ghrammar 
l)e])artnient. 

Tlu^  number  of  guests  innted  was  necessarily  limited.  It 
ineludtul  those  intimately  connected  with  the  school;  the 
prin('i])als  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  in  New  England,  and  the 
ollieers  of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching 
of  Speech  to  the  Deaf. 


(Hciuland  School. — This  day-school  was  opened  on  the  14th 
of  Novemb(ir  last  by  Mr.  John  H.  Geary,  a  graduate  of  the 
New  York  Institution,  and  late  a  teacher  in  the  Arkansas  Insti 
tut(?.  Mr.  Geary  is  assisted  in  the  work  of  instruction  by  Mrs. 
Geary. 


f.'roa^  {Prenton^  England)  School, — The  foundation-stone 
of  the  building  wa.s  laid  on  the  Ist  of  October  last  by  the  Earl 
of  Lathom  with  masonic  ceremonies.  The  building  will  ac- 
commodate fifty  pupils,  and  is  capable  of  being  enlarged  at 
small  cost  to  accommodate  a  hundred.  Of  the  $40,000  sub- 
scribed for  the  school,  §25,000  were  given  by  Miss  Gross,  whose 
luime  is  perpetuated  in  the  title. 
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F^lorida  Institute. — Miss  Anna  B.  Steelman  has  chai'ge 
of  the  class  which  Miss  Hart  had  last  year,  Miss  Hart  havioig 
gone  to  the  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  has  naoessitated  the 
employment  of  another  teacher  for  the  colored  department. 
Miss  Harriet  B.  Sprague  has  been  appointed  to  this  position. 
Miss  Sprague  is  from  Washington  City  and  is  a  granddaugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Frederick  Douglas. 

A  number  of  pupils,  additional  to  the  number  already  pres- 
ent, will  be  admitted  as  soon  as  accommodations  are  provided 
for  them. 


Genoa  {Italy)  Institution. — Dr.  D.  Silvio  Monaci,  the  du'ec- 
tor,  has  recently  (1892)  published  an  octavo  volume  of  123 
pages,  giving  a  complete  history  of  the  Institution.  It  is  en- 
titled '*  Notizie  Storiche  sul  B.  Istituto  dei  Sordomuti  di 
Genova/'  and  is  printed  at  the  Institution.  It  has  for  frontis- 
piece a  fine  steel  engraving  of  Ottavio  Assarotti,  the  distin- 
guished founder  of  the  Institution  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  the  members  of 
the  Second  National  Congress  of  Italian  Instructors  which 
was  held  in  Genoa  last  September. 


Georgia  Institution. — Mr.  OHver  Porter  Fannin,  the  founder 
and  first  principal  of  this  Institution,  died  at  his  home  in 
Florida,  August  24.  1892,  aged  68.  Mr.  Fannin  established 
the  Institution  in  1846,  having  first  studied  the  art  of  instruct- 
ing the  deaf  at  Hartford  under  Laurent  Clerc.  He  remained 
at  the  head  of  the  Institution  until  1858  or  1859,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Florida.  During  the  war,  while  Dr.  Johnson  was 
in  the  army,  he  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  Alabama  In- 
stitution. Dr.  Johnson  describes  him  as  an  excellent  sign- 
maker,  a  skilful  teacher,  and  an  accomplished  gentleman. 


Halifax,  Institution. — Mr.  A.  B.  Dodds,  who  has  had  experi- 
ence in  the  institutions  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Birmingham, 
and  Margate,  England,  was  appointed  a  teacher  here  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  session  as  successor  to  Mr.  B.  Mc- 
Donald, who  resigned  last  April. 


Horace  Mann  School. — Miss  MaryM.  Beale  has  been  added 
to  the  corps  of  teachers. 
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Illinois  Institution. — Mr.  M.  H.  Appleby  has  resigned  his 
position  as  teacher  and  has  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church.  His  place  has  been  supplied  by  the 
return  of  Miss  Sarah  Noyes,  who  had  been  absent  on  leave  for 
rest  for  a  year.  Miss  Mary  Holder,  of  Freeport,  and  Miss 
Jane  Russell,  of  Jacksonville,  have  been  added  to  the  corps  of 
articulation  teachers  ;  the  latter  in  place  of  Miss  Frances  Fil- 
son,  resigned. 

Indiana  Institution. — Mr.  Charles  Kemey,  late  principal  of 
the  Evansville  Day-School ;  Mr.  S.  W.  Gilbert,  formerly  of  the 
Missouri  and  Colorado  schools ;  Miss  Letitia  Booth,  late  of  the 
Ohio  Institution ;  Miss  Carrie  Smith  of  Bedford,  Indiana,  and 
Miss  Carrie  Marvin,  late  of  the  Albany  Home  School,  have 
been  added  to  the  corps  of  instruction.  Miss  Smith  teaches 
physical  culture,  and  Miss  Marvin  a  new  oral  class. 

Considerable  improvements  have  been  introduced  into  the 
industrial  department,  including  ten  new  lathes  and  a  saw- 
table  for  the  cabinet  shop,  two  new  leather  sewing-machines 
for  the  shoe  shop,  a  new  cylinder  power-press  and  electric 
motor  for  the  printing  office,  etc.,  etc. 

The  art  department  this  year  includes  classes  in  wood  carv- 
ing, clay  modelling,  and  designing. 

The  recently  published  "  Outlines  for  1892-'93  "  give  the 
complete  course  of  study,  the  assignment  of  duties  to  the  sev- 
eral instructors,  and  other  matters  of  interest.  Under  the 
titles,  "  Marking,"  *'  Grade  Days,"  and  "  Promotion,"  some  rad- 
ical changes  are  indicated.  Other  recent  pubUcations  are 
"  Subjects  for  a  Series  of  Morning  Lectures,"  by  Dr.  W.  H. 
De  Motte,  and  a  "  Programme  of  Teachers'  Institutes." 


La  Crosse  School. — Miss  Viola  Taylor  was  obliged  to  resign 
her  position  last  January  on  account  of  nervous  prostration  ; 
she  was  succeeded  by  her  sister.  Miss  Minnie  E.  Taylor. 


Louisia^na  School. — At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
Governor  Foster  presiding,  last  July,  the  superintendent  and 
entire  corps  of  instructors  were  reappointed  for  a  term  of  four 
years. 

Shoemaking  has  been  added  to  the  Industrial  Department, 
with  Frank  Dobson,  a  graduate  of  the  Iowa  School  last  June, 
as  foreman. 
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Kentucky  Institute, — Mrs.  M.  F.  Dudley,  the  esteemed 
matron  for  the  past  nineteen  years,  was  married  to  Col.  B.  E. 
Bumham,  of  Waco,  Texas,  on  the  26th  of  October  last.  Miss 
Anna  Bowman,  of  Danville,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 


McCoioen  Oral  School. — The  School  has  recently  purchased 
a  ten-room  house  on  a  lot  just  north  of  the  present  site,  which 
furnishes  sleeping  apartments  for  the  girls.  In  the  reai*,  and 
connected  with  both  houses,  a  building  has  been  erected  for 
school-rooms  and  a  gymnasium. 


Mackay  Institution. — On  account  of  ill-health  Miss  Dora 
Longeway  was  unable  to  resume  her  duties  in  September. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Clunie  was  appointed  in  October  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy thus  caused,  and  Miss  Bobina  Kerr  was  added  to  the 
staff  as  special  teacher  of  articulation.  Miss  Kerr  received 
her  training  at  the  Mackay  Institution,  and  has  had  about  two 
years'  experience  in  teaching  the  deaf. 


Marice  ConMlia  Institution. — The  Institution  has  recently 
purchased  grounds  valued  at  $25,000  in  the  southern  part  of 
St.  Louis,  and  intends  to  erect  a  new  building  fitted  for  the 
educational  and  industrial  training  of  deaf  boys  exclusively. 
It  hopes  to  begin  school  there  next  autumn. 


Michigan  School. — Mr.  Thomas  Monroe,  whose  appoint- 
ment as  superintendent  and  marriage  were  announced  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Annais^  died  on  the  30th  of  September, 
1892,  of  typhoid  fever,  aged  twenty-eight.  Mr.  Monroe's  abil- 
ity, energy,  and  ambition  had  raised  him  to  prominence  in  the 
profession  at  an  early  age,  and  the  news  of  his  sudden  death, 
following  so  soon  after  his  promotion  to  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent and  his  happy  marriage,  aroused  general  regret  and 
sympathy. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Clarke,  late  principal  of  the  Arkansas  Institute, 
has  been  appointed  supeiintendent,  and  entered  upon  his  new 
duties  on  the  1st  of  December. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Cook,  late  a  teacher  in  this  School,  and  Mr. 
Monroe's  associate  in  conducting  the  Silent  Educator,  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  county  clerk  of  Genesee  county  in 
November  last  by  a  large  majority. 
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Midland  {Derby ^  England)  Institution. — The  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid  by  the  Duchess  of  Dev- 
onshire on  the  3d  of  November  last.  The  cost  of  the  structure 
will  be  about  $60,000,  more  than  half  of  which  has  already 
been  raised. 


Milwaukee  Day-SchooL — Miss  Marvin  resigned  at  the  end  of 
the  school  year  to  open  a  private  school  for  feeble-minded 
children,  and  Miss  Allen  accepted  a  position  in  the  Rhode 
Island  School.  Miss  Florence  Brown  and  Mrs.  B.  B.  Spencer, 
graduates  of  the  Normal  Department  of  the  Wisconsin  Phono- 
logical Institute,  filled  the  two  vacancies  thus  created. 

The  Normal  Department  of  the  Wisconsin  Phonological  In- 
stitute opened  this  year  with  a  class  of  five  lady  pupils,  three 
of  whom  are  experienced  teachers  of  hearing  schools. 


Minnesota  School, — Miss  Alice  Mott,  teacher  pf  art,  has 
resigned  on  account  of  delicate  health,  and  Miss  Mary  Beattie, 
recently  of  the  Arkansas  Institute,  has  been  employed  to  take 
her  place  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 


National  College. — Professor  J.  C.  Gordon  has  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  Monmouth  College,  Illinois, 
his  Alma  Mater. 


New  Jersey  School, — Mr.  R.  B.  Lloyd,  a  deaf  teacher, 
has  received  the  degree  of  B.  A.  from  Columbia  College. 
In  some  studies,  especially  in  natural  science,  he  had  gone 
beyond  the  requirements  of  the  college  course. 


New  York  Institution, — Dr.  Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  Institution  as  instructor  and  principal  for 
more  than  forty-seven  years,  has  been  appointed  principal 
emeritus.  Mr.  E.  H.  Currier,  who  has  been  associated  with 
Dr.  Peet  as  an  instructor  for  the  past  twenty  years,  succeeds 
him  as  active  principal. 

North  Caroli'na  Ifistitution. — Miss  Effie  Johnston,  who 
taught  in  the  Philadelphia  Institution  last  yeai-,  has  been  ap- 
pointed teacher  of  articulation. 

On  account  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  buildings  no 
new  deaf  pupils  could  be  received  this  session,  although  a  great 
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number  applied.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Legislature  which 
meets  in  January  will  make  an  appropriation  to  complete  the 
new  Institution  at  Morganton. 

Northern  New  York  Institution. — Miss  Clara  E.  Parker 
has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  teachers.  Mrs.  E.  Q.  Eider 
has  been  employed  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  retirement 
of  Mrs.  Emma  P.  Brainard. 


Ohio  Institution. — Mr.  C.  N.  Haskins,  a  teacher  in  the  Insti- 
tution, is  editor  of  T/ie  Good  Citizen,  the  official  organ  of  the 
Columbian  College  of  Citizenship.  The  first  number  appeared 
in  October,  1892. 


Oregon  School.— 'Mr.  Joseph  B.  Early  has  been  added  to 
the  coi-ps  of  instruction. 


I^efinsyloonia  Institution. — In  addition  to  the  appointments 
announced  in  the  last  number  of  the  Annals,  Miss  Olive  E. 
D.  Hart,  Miss  Louisa  Young,  and  Miss  Eva  I.  Qustin  have 
been  appointed  teachers. 

Mr.  Edwin  H.  Hurd,  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Hurd,  and  Mr.  J.  D. 
Kirkhuff  have  been  transferred  from  the  Manual  to  the  Oral 
department.  Mr.  E.  B.  Gruver,  Miss  Eva  E.  Olver,  and  Miss 
Mary  Loughridge  have  been  appointed  supervisors. 

School  opened  in  the  new  buildings  at  Mt.  Airy,  November 
10.  The  buUdings  were  opened  to  the  public  October  8, 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience.  Addresses  were  made 
by  Mr.  George  Gilpin  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Seiss,  of  the 
board  of  directors;  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  President  of  the 
National  Deaf-Mute  College ;  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  of 
Washington,  and  Principal  Crouter. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  of  the  occasion  was 
the  presentation  to  the  Institution  by  Mr.  John  T.  Morris,  a 
member  of  the  Board,  of  the  princely  sum  of  $50,000  for  the 
erection  of  Industrial  Hall.  Mr.  Morris  has  long  shown  a 
warm  interest  in  .the  Institution,  and  took  this  method  of  tes- 
tifying his  appreciation  of  the  great  work  it  is  doing  for  the 
deaf. 


Uliode  Island  School. — Miss  Annie  C.  Allen,  for  several 
years  a  teacher  in  the  Milwaukee  Day-School,  has  been  ap- 
pointed ^to  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Miss 
A.  C.  Dewing. 
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SL  Louis  Day -School, — Mr.  Delos  A.  Simpson,  the  founder 
of  the  School  in  1878,  died  at  Pontiac,  Michigan,  November 
14,  1892,  aged  40  years.  Mr.  Simpson  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Michigan  School  and  the  National  College.  He  was  a  man  of 
energy,  ability,  and  character,  and  conducted  the  School  he 
founded  with  great  success  until  his  failing  health,  three  years 
ago,  compelled  him  to  relinquish  the  work.  He  leaves  a  widow, 
but  no  children.  He  was  a  brother  of  Mr.  James  Simpson, 
Superintendent  of  the  South  Dakota  School. 


Warren  ArtictUation  School. — This  School  gives  consider- 
able attention  to  auricular  training.  Miss  Warren  has  an  arti- 
cle on  the  subject,  "  Teaching  Deaf  Children  to  Hear,"  in  the 
MediccU  Record  of  October  22,  1892.  The  School  also  has  a 
number  of  adults  who  come  for  instruction  in  speech-reading, 
and  some  cases  of  defective  speech  in  children  having  hearing. 
The  latter  are  not  included  in  the  statistics  of  the  Tabular 
Statement  pubUshed  in  the  present  number  of  the  AnncUa, 
Miss  Warren^s  assistants  are  Miss  Elizabeth  Van  Ingen,  Miss 
Bertha  Carpenter,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Holmes. 


Wisconsin  School. — Mrs.  Mary  H.  Fiske,  a  valued  teacher 
of  fourteen  years^  experience,  is  obliged  to  stop  teaching  on 
account  of  failing  health.  In  company  with  her  husband,  Mr. 
E.  D.  Fiske,  who  has  been  clerk  of  this  Institution  for  many 
years,  Mrs.  Fiske  goes  to  New  Mexico,  intending  to  spend  the 
winter  at  Albuquerque.  The  vacancy  occasioned  by  her  re- 
tirement is  filled  by  Mrs.  E.  G.  Phoenix,  a  former  teacher. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Cochrane,  late  a  teacher  in  this  School,  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  State  legislature  in  November. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

I^olitica  in  Schools  for  the  Deaf, — We  have  expressed  at 
length  in  a  previous  volume  of  the  A  nnals  (xxiv,  178-185)  our 
views  on  the  disastrous  effects  of  introducing  political  consid- 
erations into  the  management  of  public  institutions  for  the 
deaf ;  we  here  wish  merely  to  make  a  brief  practical  application 
of  them. 

We  are  informed  that  a  distinguished  superintendent,  who 
by  his  ability  and  energy  has  made  the  institution  under  his 
charge  the  lai*gest  and  one  of  the  best  in  the  world,  is  in  dan- 
ger of  being  removed  from  his  position  because  he  does  not 
belong  to  the  political  party  which  at  the  last  election  came  into 
power  in  his  State. 

If  this  removal  is  made  it  wiU  not  only  be  an  irreparable  in- 
jury  to  the  institution  directly  concerned,  but  it  will  be  the 
greatest  disaster  to  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  in 
the  United  States  that  has  ever  befallen  it.  If  a  man  so  able, 
BO  faithful,  so  eminently  fitted  for  the  office  he  holds,  must  fall 
at  the  dictation  of  party  spirit,  who  in  our  work,  connected 
with  an  institution  supported  by  the  State,  is  secure  in  his  po- 
sition 1  What  inducement  is  there  for  capable  young  men  to 
enter  the  profession,  or  for  those  who  are  already  in  it  to  re- 
main? 

We  respectfully  suggest  to  all  the  heads  of  schools  for  the 
deaf  in  the  United  States,  and  to  other  prominent  friends  of 
the  deaf,  that  they  immediately  use  every  honorable  means  of 
influence  at  their  command  to  prevent  this  great  wrong  from 
being  consummated. 


Notions  before  Instruction. — The  Philosophical  JReview  for 
November,  1892,  contains  an  article  by  Professor  William 
James  entitled  ^'Thought  before  Language,^^  which  consists 
chiefly  of  the  recollections  of  Mr.  Theophilus  H.  d'Estrella,  a 
teacher  in  the  California  Institution,  of  his  notions  before  in- 
struction. We  have  the  permission  of  the  JReview  to  republish 
the  article  in  the  Annals,  and  shall  probably  do  so  in  the  next 
number. 

Such  recollections  are  regarded  by  psychologists  as  of  great 
interest  and  value.  In  Professor  James's  work,  "  The  Princi- 
ples of  Psychology,"  he  quotes  and  comments  upon  the  ac- 
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count  given  by  Mr.  Melville  Ballard,  of  the  Kendall  School,  of 
his  recollections,  published  in  the  Annals^  xxvi,  34-41.  If  any 
other  of  our  congenitally  or  quasi-congenitally  deaf  readers 
have  a  clear  remembrance  of  their  notions  before  instruction, 
we  suggest  that  they  communicate  them  to  Professor  Samuel 
Porter,  of  the  National  College,  who  has  been  requested  to 
prepare  a  paper  for  the  Congress  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf 
next  summer  on  the  subject  of  ''  The  Mental  Condition  of  the 
Uneducated  Deaf-Mute." 


Meligious  Instruction. — There  was  a  sharp  discussion  in  the 
Halifax  Morning  Chronicle  of  October  31,  November  14,  and 
November  15,  1892,  between  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Halifax  and  the  dii*ectors  of  the  Halifax  Institution  concern- 
ing the  religious  instruction  there  given.  The  Archbishop  said 
the  Institution  had  not  the  confidence  of  the  authorities  of  the 
Church,  and  advised  Catholic  parents  not  to  send  their 
children  there,  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  provide  suitable 
instruction  in  their  own  faith.  The  directors,  in  their  reply, 
showed  the  non-sectarian  character  of  the  religious  instruction 
given,  and  said  that  '^  to  talk  of  the  faith  of  an  uneducated 
deaf-mute  is  simply  to  use  words  without  meaning."  In  his 
rejoinder  the  Archbishop,  quoting  this  expression,  said  : 

It  may  be  so  according  to  non-Catholic  theology  ;  it  certainly  is  not 
according  to  ours.  We  hold  that  faith  is  a  supernatural  virtue  infused 
into  the  soul  of  the  infant  by  baptism,  hence  it  is  potentially  in  the  un- 
educated Cattiolic  deaf-mute,  and  can  very  easily  be  tampered  with,  as 
the  dormant  power  awakes  to  action  through  the  process  of  education. 
Infinitely  better  is  it  for  the  deaf-mute  to  pass  through  life  in  his  or  her 
baptismal  innocence,  uninstructed  and  shut  i)ff  from  communication  with 
fellow-beings,  than  to  lose  by  "  instruction"  the  priceless  gift  of  faith. 


Employments  of  the  Deaf. — The  Chicago  correspondent  of 

the  Deaf- Mutes'  Register  in  the  number  for  October  20, 1892, 

gives  the  following  list  of  the  employments  of  the  members 

of  a  club  of  the  deaf  in  that  city.      "All  earn  good  wages." 

1  chemist  and  assayer.  2  employees  of  a  leather  novelty 

1  teacher  of  the  deaf.  manufactory. 

1  real-estate  agent.  20  compositors  and  job  printers. 

3  book-keepers.  2  skilled  machinists. 

3  postal  clerks.  2  shoemakers. 

1  dry-goods  salesman.  2  painters. 

1  clerk  in  a  wholesale  house.  1  stove-mounter. 

1  photographer.  1  presser. 
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2  iron-moulders.  2  wood-turners. 

2  wood-carvers.  1  tailor* 

1  jewelry  engraver.  1  brass-maker. 

2  carpenters.  1  lather. 

1  joiner. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Walker,  Saperintendent  of  the  Kansas  Institution, 

in  his  last  annual  report  gives  the  following  list  of  the  employ  • 

ments  of  former  pupils  of  that  Institution  : 

79  farmers,  or  working  at  farming.  1  shipping  clerk. 

33  shoemakers.  2  clerks. 

32  carpenters  and  cabinet-makers.  8  housemaids. 

27  printers.  2  teachers  in  schools  for  the  deaf. 

21  laborers.  1  stone-mason. 

5  artists.  1  dairyman. 

2  stock-raisers.  1  Government  clerk. 

2  bakers.  1  editor  of  newspaper. 

1  draughtsman.  1  tailor. 

2  milliners.  2  coal-miners. 
1  dressmaker.  1  supervisor. 

]  barber.  1  newsdealer. 


Selen  teller. — Reports  that  Helen  Keller  was  in  a  sadly 
depressed  state  of  body  and  mind  appeared  a  few  weeks  ago 
in  some  of  the  deaf-mute  papers.  We  are  glad  to  learn  from 
a  letter  of  her  teacher  to  a  friend  that  these  reports  were  much 
exaggerated ;  that  since  her  return  home  last  autumn  her 
health  has  improved,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  for  serious 
apprehension  concerning  her  physical  or  mental  condition. 
In  a  recent  letter  to  a  friend  Helen  writes :  ^'  God  has  hidden 
the  sad  days,  I  know  not  where.  I  only  know  that  He  has 
sent  these  bright,  beautiful  autumn  days  in  place  of  them.^' 
Such  words  must  gladden  the  hearts  of  Helenas  numerous 
friends. 


Proposed  Histories  of  American  Schools. — The  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Yolta  Bureau  has  issued  the  following  circular. 
The  plan  proposed  was  first  suggested  in  the  Deaf  Mutes' 
Journal  of  December  1,  1892.  We  hope  the  response  from 
the  institutions  and  schools  will  be  such  as  to  justify  the  Bu- 
reau in  undertaking  the  work.  The  volume  or  volumes  pro- 
posed will  not  only  be  a  timely  and  interesting  contribution 
to  the  World's  Columbian  Exhibition,  but  will  constitute  a 
permanent  record  of  great  historical  value. 
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VoLTA  Bureau, 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  20«A,  1892. 

A  desire  having  been  expressed  in  different  quarters  that  the  Volta 
Bureau  should  collect,  and  issue  in  one  or  more  volumes,  for  the  occa- 
sion of  the  World's  Columbian  Exhibition,  the  histories  of  all  schools 
and  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  America,  the  Volta  Bu- 
reau is  disposed  to  carry  out  the  idea,  provided  it  can  be  assured  of  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  superintendents  and  principals. 

With  a  view  to  have  such  histories  serve  as  a  correct  index  of  present 
conditions  and  facilities,  it  is  desired  that  each  school  and  institution 
prepare  and  print  its  own  history  according  to  a  somewhat  uniform  plan 
as  to  character  of  contents  and  size  of  publication.  The  latter  should  con- 
form, as  nearly  as  can  be,  to  the  dimensions  of  the  pages  of  the  Ameru 
can  Annals  of  the  Deaf  (9x5 J  inches ;  printed  matter,  including  run- 
ning title,  7x3 J  inches).  Of  these  separate  histories  this  Bureau  should 
be  furnished  with  two  thousand  copies  by  the  first  of  February  next. 

Schools  and  institutions  not  having  printing  facilities  of  their  own 
could  have  the  printing  done  elsewhere,  and  schools  which  have  no 
means  whatever  available  to  have  the  printing  done  at  their  own  expense 
can  send  the  MS.  of  the  history  of  their  school  to  the  Volta  Bureau, 
which,  in  such  exceptional  cases,  will  itself  attend  to  the  printing. 

Among  other  things,  it  is  desirable — 

1.  That  each  history  embrace,  if  possible,  engravings  and  plans  of  the 
school  or  institution,  as  well  as  portraits  of  its  present  superintendent 
or  principal.  If  these  are  not  available  for  publication,  single  drawings 
and  photographs  of  the  aforenamed  should  be  sent  for  preservation  in 
the  archives  of  this  Bureau. 

2.  A  complete  list  of  its  teachers  and  employees  and  of  its  directors  or 
board  of  managers  on  the  first  of  January,  1893. 

3.  A  chronological  list  of  all  ite  superintendents  or  principals. 

4.  A  chronological  list  of  all  its  journals  and  other  publications. 

5.  A  list  and  brief  statement  of  purpose  of  all  societies  of  the  deaf  In 
the  institution  or  locality,  with  names  of  officers. 

6.  A  brief  mention  of  any  preceding  schools  or  institutions  no  longer 
existing  in  the  locality  or  known  to  have  existed  within  the  State  or 
Territory. 

7.  Tabulated  statistics  of  all  kinds. 

Each  institution  or  school  supplying  the  Bureau  with  material  for  this 
work  will  receive  a  complimentary  copy  of  the  same.  The  remainder  of 
the  edition,  after  supplying,  at  cost,  teachers  and  individuals  interested 
in  the  education  of  the  deaf  who  may  subscribe  for  the  work,  will  be 
judiciously  distributed  among  the  libraries  of  all  nations  as  a  work  of 
reference. 

Please  inform  this  Bureau  if  you  will  co-operate  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
posed plan  to  the  extent  of  supplying  the  requisite  history  of  your  school 
or  institution,  either  in  print  as  indicated  or  in  manuscript,  prepared  by 
yourself  or  by  some  person  designated  by  you.  And,  furthermore, 
kindly  state  how  many,  if  any,  extra  copies  of  the  work  you  wish  to  se- 
cure for  your  teachers  and  others  by  subscription. 
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If  this  project  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  your  col- 
leagues it  will  be  at  once  taken  in  hand  by  the  Volta  Bureau*  and  the 
work  will  be  issued  in  proper  form  (unless  unavoidably  delayed)  by  the 
date  of  the  opening  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 
Soliciting  an  early  reply,  I  am,  sincerely  yours, 

JOHN  HITZ, 
Superintendent. 


The  WorlcTs  Congress  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  1893. — 
It  seems  to  be  settled  that  the  proposed  Congress  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Deaf  to  be  held  at  Chicago  next  summer  is  to  meet 
in  July,  and  we  are  informed  that  the  date  of  opening  wiU 
probably  be  July  17,  but  that  it  is  not  yet  definitely  fixed. 
The  preliminary  program,  which  has  been  arranged  with  much 
care  and  labor  by  the  committee  of  which  Dr.  Noyes  is  chairman, 
promises  an  abundant  variety  of  subjects  of  interest  and  im- 
portance. We  hope  there  will  be  a  large  attendance  from 
abroad  as  well  as  from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
that  the  result  of  the  Congress  will  be  to  promote  in  the 
highest  degree  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education  throughout 
the  world. 


American  Association  to  J^romote  the  Teaching  of  Speech. 
— At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  held  at  Northampton  in 
October  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Charles  J.  Bell,  as  treasurer, 
was  accepted,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Booth,  of  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution, was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  resignation  of 
Miss  Mary  H.  True  as  agent  was  also  accepted.  Miss  Trucks 
visits  to  the  various  schools  of  the  country  in  the  performance 
of  her  official  duties  have  been  welcome  and  helpful,  and  gen- 
eral regret  is  felt  that  they  are  to  be  discontinued. 


Discussion  of  Methods  in  England. — The  Manchester 
Chtardian  of  October  22  and  29,  November  3,  7,  8,  and  9, 
1892,  contains  a  spirited  discussion  on  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  various  methods  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  in  which 
Messrs.  A.  Farrar,  Jr.,  of  Harrogate,  Edward  Townsend,  of 
Birmingham,  W.  B.  Smith,  of  Bristol,  and  J.  G.  Shaw,  of 
Blackburn,  take  part.  Mr.  Farrar  alone  pleads  for  the  Oral 
method  ;  the  other  gentlemen,  while  admitting  its  value  for  a 
part  of  the  deaf,  maintain  that  it  could  not  be  adopted  as 
the  sole  method  of  instruction  without  doing  great  wrong  to 
a  large  number  of  pupils.     We  are  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Far- 
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rar  saying,  with  respect  to  the  protests  of  German  deaf-mutes 
against  the  German  method,  that "  the  general  body  of  the  Ger- 
man teachers  are  not  disposed  to  take  the  situation  too  seri- 
ously.^^ Perhaps  they  are  not  disposed  to  take  it  too  seri- 
ously ;  but  no  one  can  read  their  periodicals  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  their  conferences  without  perceiving  that  they  take  it 
very  seriously  indeed. 


Reply  to  the  Petitions  of  German  Deaf-MiUes. — The  JBlM- 
terfilr  Taubstummenbildung  of  November  1,  1892,  publishes 
the  following  Reply  from  the  German  Minister  of  Clerical,  Edu- 
cational, and  Medical  Affairs  to  two  petitions  addressed  to  the 
Emperor  by  his  deaf-mute  subjects.  The  first  of  these  peti- 
tions was  published  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Annals,  page 
173 ;  the  second  we  have  not  seen,  but  presume  it  was  the  one 
authorized  by  the  Congress  of  German  Deaf-Mutes  held  in 
Hanover  last  summer  (Annals,  xxxvii,  310). 

OFFICIAL.* 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King  has  gracioasly  referred  to  me  for 
examination  and  response  the  petition  addressed  to  him  by  yourself  and 
other  deaf-mutes  November  24,  1891. 

I  have  conducted  the  examination  with  that  extreme  thoroughness 
which  the  importance  and  interest  of  the  subject,  not  only  to  deaf-mutes, 
but  also  to  society  in  general,  demands.  I  have  also  extended  this  ex- 
amination  to  other  European  States  besides  Prussia. 

In  this  respect,  I  may  say  at  the  outset,  the  statements  made  in  the 
above  petition,  and  also  in  those  placed  before  my  predecessor  in  office, 
dated  November  21,  1891,  and  February  15,  1892,  are  not  verified.  On 
the  contrary,  it  appears  that  in  other  European  States,  with  almost  in- 
sip^nificant  exceptions,  speech  is  the  sole  language  of  instruction  and  the 
sole  object  of  instruction,  and  that  the  sign-language  is  used  abroad  only 
to  the  same  extent  that  it  is  in  Prussia. 

You  seem  to  assume  that  the  use  of  natural  signs  is  prohibited  gener. 
ally  on  principle  in  our  institutions.  This  is  not  the  case.  Just  as  nat- 
ural signs  are  indispensable  even  when  instructing  children  possessed  of 
all  their  faculties,  so  they  have  their  place  in  the  instruction  of  children 
possessed  of  only  four  senses.  They  are  the  means  through  which  the 
instructor  seeks  to  reach  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  children  until  they 
have  learned  to  articulate  sounds  and  words,  and  thus  an  intelligent  and 
judicious  use  of  natural  signs,  of  course  in  a  constantly  changing  meas- 
ure, accompanies  the  instruction.  It  cannot  be  unknown  to  you  that  the 
so-called  Articulation  or  German  method  has  prevailed  in  Prussian  insti- 
tutions ever  since  the  Department  of  Instruction  assumed  the  charge  of 
deaf-mute  children. 


*  Translated  from  the  German  by  John  Hitz,  Superintendent  of  the  Volta 
Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Likewise  it  cannot  be  unknown  to  you  that  no  small  number  of  distin- 
guished and  gifted  men,  at  times  with  great  sacrifice,  have,  with  rare  zeal, 
devoted  their  best  energies  to  the  improvement  of  this  method. 

What  has  been  accomplished  in  this  respect  at  Milan,  at  Biehen  near 
Basle,  at  Zurich,  and  also  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  and  in  the  institu- 
tions of  Hanover  before  their  union  with  Prussia,  is  well  known.  It  is 
just  these  achievements  that  caused  the  Milan  Congress  of  Instructors  of 
Deaf-Mutes,  in  the  year  1880,  to  declare  itself  with  unanimity  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  speech  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  and  I  should  not  omit 
to  note  that  this  resolve  strikes  me  the  more  forcibly  because  it  was  not 
brought  about  by  the  influence  of  Prussian  teachers. 

In  fact,  the  participants  in  this  resolution  consisted  of  83  Italian  teach- 
ers, 56  French,  9  English,  5  American,  3  Swedish,  one  Belgian,  and  only 
one  German  teacher. 

As  to  the  question  at  issue,  the  aim  of  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes,  as 
of  all  other  children  bereft  of  one  of  the  senses,  is  to  render  their  misfor- 
tune as  light  as  possible,  to  ease  their  condition  in  every  way,  and,  as  this 
implies,  to  educate  them  to  be  religious,  moral,  and  self-supporting  per- 
sons, and  to  prevent  their  severance  or  permanent  estrangement  through 
the  lack  of  speech  from  the  families  in  which  they  are  born,  the  church 
to  which  they  belong,  and  the  State  whose  protection  they  may  claim. 

While  the  sign-language,  by  means  of  which  valuable  results  may  have 
been  achieved — only  in  isolated  cases,  however— must  steadily  tend  to 
segregate  deaf-mutes  into  close  communion  among  themselves,  having  no 
connection  with  society  at  large,  the  Oral  method,  which  you  pray  to  have 
set  aside,  seeks  to  restore  to  deaf-mutes  the  heavenly  gift  of  speech,  not, 
as  yon  seem  to  suppose,  in  a  merely  mechanical  manner,  but  as  an  abso- 
lute possession.  In  doing  this  it  returns  the  deaf  child,  no  longer  mute 
but  speaking,  to  its  family,  and  renders  the  adult  deaf-mute  capable  of 
participating  in  his  church  communion,  the  affairs  of  State,  and  society  at 
large. 

Your  assumption  that  the  aim  here  designated  is  achieved  only  in  iso- 
lated cases  is  not  correct,  as  has  been  shown  by  repeated,  regularly  re- 
curring, and  thoroughly  conducted  inspections  of  our  institutions.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  deaf-mute  instruction  still  requires  an 
increasing  amount  of  attention  to  enable  it  to  achieve  its  aims  more  fully, 
especially  to  make  the  speech  acquired  by  the  children,  without  excep- 
tion, a  secure  and  permanent  possession.  But  I  also  gladly  embrace  this 
opportunity  to  testify  that  the  heads  and  teachers  of  our  institutions  be- 
stow upon  their  labors  a  high  degree  of  industry,  perseverance,  and 
patience,  so  that  better  and  greater  success  may  be  continuously  looked 
for  as  the  result  of  their  painstaking  and  beneficent  work. 

You  say  repeatedly  in  your  petition  that  the  results  of  the  Oral  method 
can  generally  be  attained  only  by  means  of  excessively  severe  disciplinary 
measures.  This  has  induced  me  to  institute  inquiries  in  that  direction 
also.  To  my  satisfaction,  be  it  said,  this  has  resulted  in  showing  that  in 
all  instances  the  charges  made  of  unreasonable  and  severe  application  of 
disciplinary  punishments  are  proved  to  be  without  foundation.  Least  of 
all  does  it  appear  that  excessive  severity  in  school  discipline  is  connected 
with  the  Oral  method.      On  the  contrary,  the  only  case  of  unkind  treat- 
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ment  occurred,  several  decades  ago,  in  an  institution  where  the  sign-lan- 
guage prevailed  at  the  time,  while  the  present  head  of  that  institution, 
who  introduced  the  Oral  method,  is  commended  by  both  former  and  pres- 
ent pupils  for  his  amiable  demeanor  towards  them. 

As  a  result  of  the  most  thorough  investigations  no  valid  reason  appears 
for  any  change  in  the  present  method  of  deaf-mute  instruction. 

You  will  please  consider  the  petition  of  November  2lBt  of  last  year  and 
that  of  February  15th  of  the  current  year  addressed  to  this  office  as 
hereby  answered.  The  two  inclosures  accompanying  the  latter  are  re- 
turned herewith. 

(Signed)        BOSSE, 
Minister  of  Clerical,  Educational^  and  Medical  Affairs, 

Beblin,  September  17,  1892. 

To  Mr.  N.  of  N., 

U.  III.  A,  2486». 

Since  the  foregoing  Reply  was  published  (we  learn  from  the 
flatter  /ilr  Taubstummenbildung  for  November  15,  1892) 
147  deaf-mutes  and  their  hearing  relatives  in  Breslau  and  Alt- 
wasser  have  addressed  a  new  petition  to  Minister  Bosse,  in  which 
they  say  that  his  conclusion  that  unreasonably  severe  discipline 
does  not  prevail  in  the  German  institutions,  and  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  Oral  method,  is  in  direct  contradiction  with 
what  they  have  experienced  in  their  own  persons  and  what  they 
have  observed  in  various  institutions.  They  petition  that,  in 
the  interest  of  the  truth  and  of  their  fellows  in  misfortune  now 
in  school,  a  special  commission  of  investigation  may  be  ap- 
pointed, since  they  have  declarations  to  make  which,  if  they 
were  published,  would  arouse  a  storm  of  indignation.  They 
petition  further  that  an  impartial  interpreter  may  be  appointed, 
and  suggest  for  this  office  Pastor  Schonbemer,  of  Berlin,  a 
former  teacher  of  the  deaf. 


Mr.  Ifeidsiek's  Prosecution  for  Libel. — An  unfortunate 
commentai*y  on  the  thoroughness  of  the  investigations  of  Min- 
ister Bosse — which  showed  to  his  satisfaction,  as  he  says  in  the 
Reply  above  quoted,  that  the  charges  of  unreasonable  severity 
in  German  schools  in  connection  with  oral  teaching  were 
wholly  without  foundation — is  furnished  by  the  result  of  the 
prosecution  of  Mr.  Heidsiek  for  libel,  which  took  place  at  Bres- 
lau on  the  3d  of  November  last* 

*  Full  reports  of  the  trial  are  given  in  the  Breslau  Morgen-Zeitung  of 
November  4,  5,  and  6,  and  in  the  Breslau  Oerichts-Zeitung  of  November 
6  and  9,  1892. 
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In  his  book  entitled  "  The  Deaf -Mute's  Cry  of  Distress  "  Mr. 
Heidsiek  specified  several  instances  of  undue  severity  in  con- 
nection with  oral  teaching,  indicating  the  schools  where  they 
occurred  only  by  initial  letters.  In  the  official  investigation 
that  followed,  being  asked  what  school  was  referred  to  as  "  the 
famous  Institution  at  W.,"  he  replied :  '•  The  Institution  at 
Weissenfels."  In  consequence  of  this  statement  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  Province  of  Saxony  prosecuted  him  for  having 
published  a  Ubel  on  the  director  and  teachers  of  that  Institu. 
tion.  This  director,  who  is  now  connected  with  another  school 
in  Saxony,  and  several  former  pupils  of  the  Institution,  were 
among  the  witnesses  at  the  trial. 

The  specifications  of  undue  severity  made  by  Mr.  Heidsiek 
were,  we  regret  to  say,  sustained  by  the  testimony.  The 
prosecuting  attorney,  in  summing  up  the  evidence  against  the 
accused,  not  only  said  that  he  must  be  acquitted  of  the  charge 
of  having  made  untruthful  statements,  but  added  that  he  had 
acted  meritoriously  in  bringing  the  melancholy  facts  to  light. 
The  court  coincided  in  this  opinion.  But  inasmuch  as  Mr. 
Heidsiek  in  his  book  had  incidentally  used  the  expression 
"  smooth-shaven  school-tyrant,"  and  this  expression  was  under- 
stood to  refer  to  the  director  in  question — though  Mr.  Heid- 
siek said  he  did  not  intend  it  so,  but  as  a  personification  of  the 
class  to  which  the  director  belonged — he  was  adjudged  guilty 
of  a  technical  libel,  and  was  ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of  thirty 
marks  (about  seven  dollars)  and  to  expunge  the  objectionable 
expression  from  future  editions  of  the  book.  The  result  of  the 
trial  is  regarded  by  the  Breslau  papers  as  a  complete  moral 
triumph  for  Mr.  Heidsiek. 

The  evidence  brought  forward  at  the  trial  showed  that  un- 
due severity  was  practised  in  several  other  German  schools 
besides  the  one  at  Weissenfels,  but  this  evidence  was  ruled 
out  by  the  court  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  relevant  to  the 
libel  case  at  issue.  Mi*.  Heidsiek  and  the  German  deaf-mutes 
seem  to  believe  that  excessive  severity  of  discipline  is  a  neces 
sary  concomitant  of  the  Oral  method  of  instruction.  We  do 
not  at  all  agree  with  them.  No  one  would  think  of  bringing 
such  charges  against  the  gentle  ladies  who  comprise  the  ma- 
jority of  our  oral  teachers  in  America.  So  far  as  unreasonable 
severity  prevails  in  German  schools  for  the  deaf,  it  is  probably 
rather  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  teachers  are  men,  and 
that  they  have  been  trained  in  rough  schools  themselves ;  for 
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public  sentiment  in  Germany  seems  to  justify  harsher  treat- 
ment of  school-children  in  general  than  would  be  tolerated  in 
this  country. 

We  have  received  the  following  communication  with  respect 
to  Mr.  Heidsiek's  prosecution : 

NaTIONIX  DeAP-MuTE  GOLIiSOE, 

Kendall  Gbeen, 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  12,  1892. 

To  tfie  Editor  of  the  Annals  : 

Deab  Sib  :  I  received,  a  few  days  since,  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  Heidsiek  of 
Breslau,  giving  me  some  details  of  the  trial  for  libel  he  has  been  called 
on  to  sustain.  He  informs  me  that,  although  the  fine  inflicted  by  the 
court  was  nominal,  his  expenses  were  considerable.  Including  fees  to 
his  lawyer,  he  has  been  obliged  to  expend  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred 
marks,  and  he  tells  me  that  in  his  narrow  circumstances,  with  a  family 
to  support,  this  constitutes  a  heavier  burden  than  he  feels  able  to  bear. 
He  suggests  that  possibly  some  of  his  friends  in  America  might  be  dis- 
posed to  aid  him  in  this  expense,  to  which  he  is  most  unjustly  subjected. 

This  suggestion  seems  to  me  altogether  reasonable,  and  I  take  this 
means  of  inviting  the  readers  of  the  Annals  to  join  me  in  making  up  a 
purse  for  our  German  brother,  who  is  suffering  for  conscience  sake. 

Any  sums  of  money  that  may  be  entrusted  to  me  will  be  duly  acknowl- 
edged and  forwarded. 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.  M.  GALLAUDET. 


7'he  J^osition  of  German  Teachers. — The  present  position 
of  German  teachers,  in  view  of  the  attacks  upon  their  method 
by  Mr.  Heidsiek  and  their  former  pupils,  is  indicated  by  the 
action  of  several  recent  conferences.  At  the  Conference  of  the 
Directors  and  Head-Teachers  of  the  Province  of  Saxony,  held  at 
Osterburg,  September  19  and  20, 1892  {Blatter  filr  Taubstum- 
menlehrer  for  October  1,  1892),  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

1 .  The  language  of  words,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  deaf-mute  for 
practical  life  and  for  intercoui-se  with  hearing  people,  must  be,  during 
his  whole  school  period,  not  only  the  object  of  instruction,  but  also  in  the 
broadest  sense  the  means  of  instruction. 

2.  Since  the  conventional  sign-language,  composed  of  natural  and  arti- 
ficial signs,  is  proved  by  experience  to  hinder  and  render  more  difficult 
the  acquisition  of  the  language  of  words,  it  should  be  suppressed  as  far 
as  possible. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  natural  signs,  under 
the  existing  circumstances  of  most  of  the  deaf-mute  institutions,  seems 
impossible. 

4.  Such  exclusion,  moreover,  is  not  even  desirable,  inasmuch  as  this  kind 
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of  signs  renders  essential  service  as  a  means  of  illustration  in  the  instruc 
tion  of  all  deaf-mutes,  and  for  those  among  them  of  small  mental  ca- 
pacity is  absolutely  indispensable. 

5.  Signs,  therefore,  can  only  be  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  course 
of  instruction  ;  but  for  the  intercourse  of  deaf-mutes  with  hearing  per- 
sons they  must  be  dispensed  with  wholly,  as  soon  as  the  former  are  suffi- 
ciently familiar  with  the  form  and  meaning  of  the  language  of  words. 

6.  From  the  intercourse  of  deaf-mutes  with  one  another  signs  will 
probably  never  be  removed,  but  to  facilitate,  extend,  and  develop  them 
does  not  at  all  belong  to  the  work  of  deaf-mute  instruction. 

At  the  Conference  of  Teachers  of  Deaf-Mutes  of  Wurtem- 
berg  and  Baden,  at  which  teachers  from  Switzerland,  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  and  Bavaria  also  were  present,  held  at  Nagold,  May 
17  and  18,  1892  {Organ  der  Tattbstummen-Anstalten  in 
DetUsc/dand  for  October,  1892),  the  subject  of  discussion  be- 
ing "The  dangers  threatening  the  pure  German  method  of 
deaf-mute  instruction  at  the  present  time,"  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  adopted : 

1.  The  struggle  against  the  pure  Qerman  method  of  deaf-mute  instruc- 
tion, especially  the  manner  in  which  this  struggle  is  conducted,  must 
have  the  effect  to  bring  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education  into  discredit, 
especially  with  the  governments. 

2.  The  personal  consideration  that  the  teacher  of  deaf-mutes  enjoys 
amoD«{  his  fellow-citizens  is  wantonly  undermined  by  this  struggle.  We 
resolutely  repel  the  charge  that  the  Oral  method  necessarily  leads  to  ill- 
treatment  of  the  pupil. 

3.  Foreign  countries,  which  have  been  accustomed  gratefully  to  regard 
the  gradual  development  of  the  Oral  method  as  a  German  achievement, 
must  become  confused  in  their  ideas  of  German  teachers. 

4.  The  Conference  of  Teachers  of  Deaf-Mutes  of  Wiirtemberg  and 
Baden,  together  with  the  teachers  present  from  Switzerland,  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, and  Bavaria,  declares  that  it  now,  as  formerly,  recognizes  the  pure 
German  method  as  the  only  correct  one. 

That  "  the  pure  German  method "  referred  to  in  the  fore- 
going resolutions  does  not  mean  precisely  what  we  understand 
by  the  Pure  Oral  method — the  total  exclusion  of  signs — is 
evident  from  some  of  the  remarks  made  in  the  accompanying 
discussion.  Mr.  Willareth,  for  instance,  Director  of  the  Ger- 
lachsheim  Institution,  who  voted  for  the  resolution,  said : 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  signs  are  authorized  not  only  with  beginners, 
but  also  later  with  those  of  feeble  mental  power.  I  have  two  children 
who  must  have  been  dismissed  absolutely  if  we  had  not  employed  the 
help  of  signs. 

At  the  Conference  of  Austrian  Teachers  of  Deaf-Mutes 
(Mittheilungen  des   Vereines  Qaterreichischer    Tauhstummen' 
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lehrer  for  July  and  August,  1892)  held  at  Vienna  April  18, 
1892,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

In  the  firm  conviction,  founded  upon  theoretical  knowledge  and  prac- 
tical experience,  that  the  deaf-mute  is  capable  of  acquiring  the  language  of 
words  and  making  it  the  medium  of  his  thought ; 

Whereas,  furthermore,  the  language  of  words  forms  the  most  suitable 
means  for  the  further  mental  development  of  the  deaf-mute  ; 

And  whereas,  finally,  the  language  of  words  is  an  indispensable  means 
of  understanding  in  the  intercourse  of  the  deaf-mute  with  hearing  and 
speaking  persons ; 

The  Union  of  Austrian  Teachers  of  Deaf-Mutes  declares  that  it  holds 
firmly  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  German  school,  the  Oral  method, 
assigning  to  natural  signs  in  instruction  onl}'  the  rank  of  a  methodical 
help,  and  permitting  their  use  by  way  of  exception  and  until  the  time  when 
the  language  of  words  can  be  employed  as  the  language  of  intercourse 
and  instruction. 


The  Second  Italian  Congress. — The  Second  Congress  of 
Italian  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  was  held  at  Genoa  from  the  1st 
to  the  6th  of  September  last.  The  only  previous  meeting  of 
this  body  took  place  twenty  years  ago,  and  this  second  gather- 
ing has  been  looked  forward  to  with  much  interest  for  several 
years  past.  About  ninety  members  were  present  during  the 
first  two  or  three  days. 

The  reports  concerning  the  proceedings  are  contradictory. 
Ml*.  Walther,  editor  of  the  Blatter  fiXr  Taxihstummenhildung^ 
states  in  the  number  for  October  1,  1892,  on  the  authority  of 
"  an  Italian  member  of  the  profession  whose  trustworthiness 
he  had  not  the  least  reason  to  doubt,"  that  "  the  Congress  was 
not  carried  through  to  the  end,  for  on  the  second  day  several 
prominent  teachers,  among  them  the  well-known  Mr.  Fornari, 
director  of  the  Royal  Institution  at  Milan,  Mr.  Scuri,  director 
of  the  Naples  Institution,  Dr.  Giampietro,  Miss  Lovati,  of  Mi- 
lan, and  others,  withdrew  from  the  Congress,  protesting  against 
*  the  priest  party,'  and  declaring  that  by  the  decisions  of  this 
council  the  lot  of  deaf-mutes  could  only  be  made  worse."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  report  of  the  proceedings  in  JOEducazione 
for  October,  1892,  prepared  by  Mr.  Morbidi,  a  teacher  in  the 
Pendola  Institution  at  Siena,  gives  no  indication  of  unpleasant 
feeling  on  the  part  of  any  one  except  Mr.  Fornari,  who,  after  a 
discussion  and  vote  on  day-schools  in  which  his  views  were 
defeated,  withdrew  without  assigning  a  reason,  and  IVliss  Lovati, 
who  withdrew  and  declined  to  read  a  paper  she  had  prepared 
on  the  subject  assigned  her,  on  the  ground  that  "  the  condi- 
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tions  of  the  Congress  were  abnormal/^  Mr.  Ferreri,  Director 
of  the  Pendola  Institution  and  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Congress,  says  in  the  Blatter  for  November  16  that  it  is  not 
true  that  any  of  the  members  withdrew  on  the  second  day,  pro- 
testing against  the  ''  priest  party ;"  that  Mr.  Fomari  and  Miss 
Lovati  withdrew  as  stated  in  IJ Educazione^  Mr.  Scuri  left  on  ac- 
count of  a  personal  matter,  and  Dr.  Giampietro  remained  until 
the  fifth  day,  when  he  was  obliged  to  depart  on  account  of  pro- 
fessional duties.  We  accept  Mr.  Ferreri's  assertion  that  there 
was  no  formal  protest  and  no  formal  withdrawal  except  as 
stated  in  his  letter ;  but  it  appears  from  the  falling  off  in  the 
total  number  of  ballots  cast  that,  after  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  in  favor  of  charity,  given  below,  about  a  fifth  of  the 
members  silently  withdrew.  The  others  named  departed 
later.  A  member  of  the  Congress  says  in  the  Blatter  for  De- 
cember 1  that  *'  though  the  Congress  continued,  it  was  like  a 
corpse  which  gradually  loses  its  warmth.'' 

The  subjects  that  had  been  agreed  upon  for  discussion  in 
the  Congress  were  stated  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Annals^ 
page  172. 

On  the  first  subject — the  means  of  extending  to  all  the  deaf 
the  benefits  of  instruction — Mr.  Lazzeri  was  the  principal 
speaker,  and  there  was  a  long  and  animated  discussion.  A 
resolution  in  favor  of  government  support  and  compulsory 
education  was  adopted  one  day  by  the  raising  of  hands,  but, 
on  the  ground  that  two  deaf-mutes  who  were  not  members  of 
the  Congress  voted  in  favor  of  it,  the  vote  was  taken  again  on 
the  next  day  by  ballot,  and  the  resolution  was  defeated.  The 
following  was  finally  adopted  by  a  vote  of  51  to  32,  six  mem 
bers  not  voting : 

Whereas  charity  is  the  chief  inspirer  of  all  benevolent  work  and  the 
most  powerful  and  efficacious  means  of  attaining  the  end  of  extending 
the  benefits  of  instruction  to  all  deaf -mutes : 

1.  The  Congress  appoints  a  permanent  national  committee  to  form  pro- 
vincial commissions  which  shall  promote  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  in 
the  several  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  relying  upon  all  the  means  that 
charity  can  provide. 

2.  The  Congress  recognizes  the  duty  of  the  government  to  favor  pub- 
lic and  private  charity,  assisting  the  institutions  already  existing  and 
those  to  be  established,  and  seconding  the  work  of  the  permanent  com- 
mittee and  of  the  provincial  commissions. 

On  the  second  subject — that  of  day-schools — the  resolution 
offered  by  Mr.  Fomari  favoring  such  schools  as  sufficient  for 
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the  education  of  the  deaf,  and  urging  tbeii*  establishment  by 
the  Government,  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  52  to  18. 

On  the  third  subject — the  best  way  to  attain  success  by  the 
Oral  method  of  instruction — Mr.  Ferreri  read  an  able  paper, 
and  there  was  a  long  discussion.  The  measures  advocated  by 
Mr.  Ferreri  were  embodied  in  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted : 

1.  Deaf-mutes  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  sigu-language  should 
be  separated  from  those  who  are  taught  orally. 

2.  In  order  to  develop  the  use  of  speech  progressively  in  the  deaf-mute, 
^he  separation  necessary  to  facilitate  oral  communication  should  be  kept 
up  out  of  school  as  well  as  in  school. 

3.  In  every  institution  the  direction  of  the  teaching  and  the  discipline 
should  be  concentrated  in  a  single  individual. 

The  fourth  subject — the  training  of  teachers — was  not  dis- 
cussed, owing  to  the  withdrawal  from  the  Congress  of  Miss 
Lovati,  to  whom  the  subject  had  been  assigned. 

The  fifth  subject — ^how  to  attain  the  two  fundamental  piinci- 
ples,  viz.,  uniformity  of  instruction,  and  the  gradual  and  finally 
absolute  exclusion  of  signs — was  discussed  at  length,  Mr. 
Perini  being  the  principal  speaker.  The  resolutions  he  offered 
were  unanimously  adopted,  as  follows : 

Whereas  success  by  the  oral  method  depends  upon  uniformity  of  in- 
struction, the  Congress  declares  (1)  that  only  one  method  of  instruction 
should  be  followed  in  any  school ;  (2)  that  the  reading-books  should 
conform  to  the  same  method,  and  (3)  that  every  institution  should  have 
a  uniform  course  of  instruction. 

Whereas  signs,  even  when  used  only  out  of  school,  are  prejudicial  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  national  language,  the  Congress  declares  that  their 
absolute  exclusion  can  never  be  obtained  unless  language  is  taught  by  a 
system  based  on  the  natural  development  of  language. 

Of  the  twelve  subjects  previously  announced  for  discussion, 
only  the  four  above  mentioned  were  considered.  The  reason 
for  the  omission  of  the  others,  except  in  the  case  of  Miss 
Lovati's,  does  not  appear. 

In  reading  the  report  of  the  proceedings  we  were  surprised 
at  the  entire  unanimity  with  which  the  resolutions  in  favor  of 
the  Oral  method  of  instruction  were  adopted,  for  we  knew 
there  were  some  Italian  teachers  who  did  not  accept  those 
views.  The  following  statement  from  Mr.  Perini  in  the  De- 
cember number  of  U Ediicazione  perhaps  solves  the  mystery. 
Defending  himself  for  having  been  prominent  in  placing  the 
dii'ection  of  the  Congress  in  the  hands  of  those  who  controlled 
it,  he  naively  says : 
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We  foresaw  what  would  happen  at  Genoa,  and,  thinking  there  would 
be  some  who  would  wish  to  renew  the  discussion  of  what  was  settled  at 
the  Milan  Congress,  we  so  marshalled  our  forces  that  those  who  have 
dared  to  write  that  the  method  upheld  by  the  Abbe  Tarra  was  '*  opposed 
to  the  true  good  of  the  deaf-mute  '*  should  have  no  power. 

The  Congress  closed  with  shouts  of  Viva  la  Caritd,  Long 
live  Charity !  "We  in  America  believe  that  the  duty  of  educat- 
ing the  deaf  belongs  to  the  State,  and  that  in  general  it  can 
best  be  performed  in  that  way,  though  we  are  willing  to  have 
it  supplemented  to  some  extent  by  private  liberality ;  but  be- 
fore criticising  unfavorably  the  views  of  the  majority  of  our 
Italian  brethren,  who  give  the  preference  to  charity  as  the 
most  efficacious  means  of  support,  we  should  remember  that, 
as  Mr.  Bianchi  says  in  VEducazione  for  November,  for  years 
and  years  by  every  way,  by  every  means,  in  public,  in  private,  on 
every  possible  occasion,  they  have  solicited  the  aid  of  the  State 
in  vain.  Promises  have  been  made,  commissions  have  been 
appointed,  but  nothing  practical  has  been  done  for  the  deaf. 
It  is  not  strange  that  at  last,  weary  of  the  indifference,  apathy, 
or  inability  of  the  government,  they  return  in  despair  to  the 
source  from  which  so  much  beneficence  has  flowed  in  times 
past,  and  that  their  only  hope  from  the  government  now  is 
that  it  may  possibly  co-operate  with  the  work  of  private  and 
public  charity. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  question  the  wisdom  of  the  Congress 
in  rejecting  Mr.  Fomari's  plan  of  day-schools.  In  our  judg- 
ment day-schools  are  not  as  good  as  boai'ding-schools,  but  they 
are  a  great  deal  better  than  no  schools  at  all.  In  the  present 
impoverished  condition  of  the  Italian  government,  their  rela- 
tively small  cost  might  render  them  practicable  where  board- 
ing-schools would  not  be,  and  perhaps,  as  has  happened  in 
several  instances  in  America,  they  would  later  develop  into 
boarding-schools. 

Swedish  Schools. — From  a  table  of  the  Swedish  schools  for 
the  deaf  for  the  year  1891-'92,  published  in  the  Tidskrift,  the 
following  statistics  are  gathered  by  Mr.  Olof  Hanson : 

There  are  twenty  schools,  of  which  nine  use  the  Oral  method 
exclusively,  five  the  Combined  System  (in  two  of  these,  how- 
ever, containing  101  pupils,  all  but  two  pupils  in  each  are 
taught  orally,  and  they  should  rather  be  classed  as  Oral 
schools),  five  use  the  "  Writing-Spelling  "  method  exclusively, 
and  one  is  a  school  for  blind  deaf-mutes.     The  table  below 
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shows  the  character  of  the   schools,  number  of  pupils  and 
teachers,  and  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher : 

9  Oral  Schools 316  42 

5  Combined  System  Schools. . .  320  34 

5  Writing-Spelling  Schools ....  210  24 

1  Blind  Deaf -Mutes  Schools. . .  10  4 

20  855  104 

The  total  number  of  pupils  taught  by  the  Oral  method  is 
641,  by  the  "  Writing-Spelling ''  method  295,  and .  by  the 
Manual  method  19.  The  greatest  number  of  pupils  to  each 
teacher  is  12.3,  in  a  Combined  school ;  and  the  least  4.2,  in  an 
Oral  school.  The  number  of  teachers  presumably  includes 
special  as  well  as  regular  teachers,  though  whether  it  does  or 
not  is  not  stated.     Of  the  teachers  49  are  male  and  65  female. 


Foreign  Feriodicals, — The  publication  of  a  Finnish  peri- 
odical relating  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  the  blind,  and 
the  feeble-minded  was  begun  last  February.  It  is  entitled 
I'idakrift  /Or  Ahnorniskolorna  i  Finland,  and  is  published 
once  in  two  months  at  Borga,  Finland,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Valter  Foraius,  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf.  The  price  for 
foreign  countries  is  2.30  marks  a  year. 

The  Deaf  Chronicle  has  changed  its  name  to  the  British 
JJeaf-Mnte,  and  appears  in  an  enlai-ged  form.  Subscriptions 
may  be  addressed  to  Hepworth  &  Co.,  16,  Howarth  Place, 
Camp  Boad,  Leeds,  England. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Oral  Training  School  for  Teachers  of  the  Deaf,  established  in  1881. 
Course  of  Training  in  Bell's  mechanism  of  speech ;  in  methods  of  instruc- 
tion employed  in  European  and  American  oral  schools,  together  with 
some  original  thoughts  of  Miss  Garrett's  in  articulation,  lip-reading,  and 
language  work.  Instruction  given  in  Bell  symbols  to  any  teachers  desir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  them,  though  Miss  Garrett  does  not  consider  these 
an  essential  part  of  the  valuable  Bell  system.  Addrcvss  Miss  Emma  Gar- 
rett, Home  for  the  Training  in  Speech  of  Deaf  CJUldren  f^fare  they  are 
of  School  Age,  Monument  Avenue,  near  Ford  road,  Philadelphia. 
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THE  VOCABULAKY  OF  TWO  DEAF-MUTES. 

In  every  institution  of  deaf-mutes  there  are,  generally,  to  be 
found  a  certain  number  of  pupils  who  may  be  said  to  have 
acquired  a  fair  degree  of  success  in  writing  English.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  these  pupils  write  free  and  idiomatic  English 
in  a  way  to  conceal  the  fact  of  their  deafness.  Teachers  of  the 
deaf,  generally,  will  agree  with  Dr.  E.  A.  Fay  that  "  he  does 
not  know  one  congenitally  deaf  person  who  uses  language  with 
the  freedom  and  accuracy  of  an  educated  hearing  and  speak- 
ing man.''  (Annals,  vol.  xiv,  p.  194.)  But  this  is  a  very  high 
standard  of  attainment.  Outside  of  the  professions,  a  vast 
majority  of  the  hearing  and  speaking  public  would  fall  below 
it.  A  free  and  idiomatic  use  of  simple  English  may  be  possi- 
ble, while  still  falling  far  short  of  that  freedom  and  accuracy 
which  belong  •  to  a  hearing  man.  The  revelations  recently 
made  of  the  written  English  of  a  number  of  young  men  enter- 
ing Harvard  College  is  evidence  enough  that  the  power  to 
express  one's  self  freely  and  accurately  in  writing  is  not  so 
common  a  possession  as  we  teachers  of  the  deaf  are  sometimes, 
perhaps,  too  apt  to  think  it  is.  Admitting,  however,  that  the 
deaf  fall  short  of  the  standard  just  referred  to,  it  is  still  true 
that  fair  attainments  in  writing  English  are  not  uncommon, 
and  given,  after  school,  an  environment  favorable  to  the  read- 
ing of  books  and  to  the  daily  use  of  English,  real  progress  is 
further  assured. 

Just  how  many  there  are  who,  after  passing  through  our 
schools,  fail  *'  to  read  ordinary  books  with  profit  and  pleasure ;  to 
compose  even  a  page  of  idiomatic  English  concerning  ordinary 
matters ;  and  to  comprehend  clearly  our  language  as  used  in 
business  and  the  occupations  of  life  "  *  it  would  be  interesting 
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to  know.  That  so  few  of  the  deaf  have  acquired  a  fluent  rhyth- 
mical use  of  the  national  language  is  not,  I  am  sure,  any  fault 
of  the  teachers  of  this  or  of  a  former  generation.  We  are  just 
beginning  to  reap  the  benefits  of  an  effort  to  encourage  the 
home  training  of  the  deaf  and  of  an  extended  course  of  instruc- 
tion. When  one  of  the  students  now  at  the  College  in  Wash- 
ington entered  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  the  course  of 
instruction  was  limited  to  six  years ;  but  during  his  term  four 
years  were  added  to  the  course,  and  this  young  man,  taking 
advantage  of  the  privileges  granted,  left  school  much  better 
prepared  for  whatever  he  should  undertake  than  was  possible 
in  a  period  of  six  years.  In  all  estimates  of  the  education  of 
the  deaf,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  far  more  are  able  to  read 
books  than  actually  make  use  of  them  ;  a  greater  number  are 
able  to  understand  the  ordinary  language  of  life  than  can  them- 
selves write  idiomatic  English.  It  is  the  failure  of  the  deaf  in 
this  last  particular  that  forms  the  burden  of  complaint,  not 
against  any  oue  system  or  method  of  teaching,  but  against  all 
that  have  ever  been  tried. 

That  there  will  continue  to  be  improvement  and  progress  in 
the  education  of  the  deaf  I  fully  believe,  but  that  they  will  ever, 
as  a  class,  attain  the  power  of  using  language  as  hearing  peo- 
ple do  is  expecting  too  much,  except  in  those  rare  cases  whef  e 
they  are  surrounded  by  and  live  in  the  practice  of  language 
from  their  earliest  infancy.  One  of  the  most  pathetic  and  one 
of  the  most  painful  reflections  to  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  is  the 
evidence  that  deafness  is  not  the  only  impediment  to  the  instruc- 
tion he  is  trying  to  impart ;  that  some  deep-seated  cerebral  dis- 
turbance, some  hidden  neurotic  condition,  baffles  his  best  efforts, 
and  the  good  he  would  do  falls  to  the  ground  fruitless,  so  far 
as  material  results  are  concerned.  The  number  of  backward 
pupils  in  all  of  our  schools  is  much  greater  than  we  have  any 
idea  of. 

I  am  not  dispoHed  to  take  a  gloomy  view  of  the  results  of 
our  system  of  education,  for  in  those  cases  where  the  attain- 
ments in  language  have  been  unsatisfactory,  there  have  been 
compensations  of  another  kind  which  have  fully  atoned  for  other 
deficiencies.  Language,  of  course,  is  the  great  end  to  which 
all  teachers  of  the  deaf  are  bending  their  energies,  and  it  is 
because  I  believe  a  teacher  should  know  as  much  about  the 
mental  habits  of  his  pupils  as  he  can  find  out,  that  I  have  entered 
upou  this  study  of  their  vocabulary.     Psychologists  and  edu- 
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cfttors  of  every  kind  are  turning  their  attention  more  and  more 
to  tlie  meutttl  liabits  of  chililreD,  to  their  language,  theii-  vorabu~ 
Urj,  and,  indeed,  to  their  whole  process  of  development.  Valu- 
able bints  and  facts  Lave  been  thus  revealed,  and  I  do  not  see 
why  a  Btudy  of  the  language  of  some  of  our  best  pupils  may 
not  te&eJi  us  Bometliing  in  regard  to  the  words  they  use.  The 
task  is  not  an  inviting  one,  and  what  makes  it  more  forbidding 
is  the  fact  that,  to  be  of  any  value,  the  study  muat  cover  a  large 
number  of  compositions.  As  a  contribution  to  the  study  of 
tliis  quention,  I  have  selected  the  written  productions  of  two 
congenital  deaf-mutes  now  under  instruction  in  the  Hartford 
School,  neither  of  them  possessing  any  trace  of  hearing.  These 
two  pupils  entered  school  in  the  autumn  of  1885,  each  aged 
nine,  nud  the  compositions  selected  to  re{)reBeut  their  vocahu- 
Inry,  were  written  duiing  the  school  year  1891-1892.  They 
have  had  three  teachers,  and  are  now  under  the  fourth,  ao  that 
they  may  fairly  be  said  to  rejireaent  the  method  of  teaching 
carried  on  here.  These  pupils,  whom  I  shall  name  respectively 
L  and  D,  hatl  no  instruc-tion  before  coming  to  aohool. 

It  may  l>e  well,  before  proceeding  further,  to  give  a  list  of 
the  books  read  by  these  two  outside  of  school  hours.  At  the 
request  of  their  teacher  n  record  was  kept,  and  I  find  that 
during  the  year  under  consideration,  L  read  "  Rose  in  Bloom," 
"Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,"  "Eight  Cousins,"  "Jack  and  Jill," 
"Little  Women,"  "An  Old-Fashioned  Girl."  "Bicboi-d  IH  " 
(Abbot),  "Mary  Queen  of  Scots "  (Abbot),  "Tangle  Thread" 
(  Wiiit  Atoake  serial),  and  in  school  we  read  Miss  Tonge's 
History  of  England,  Bits  of  Histoiy,  .Xaop's  Fables,  and  "A 
Tale  of  Two  Cities."  D"s  record  is  a  much  longer  one  and 
iaelndes  such  books  as  *'  An  Old-Fashioned  Girl,"  "Three  Vassar 
Girls  in  Italy,"  "Fame  and  Fortune,"  "Twice-Told  Tales," 
"Rose  in  Bloom,"  "  Little  Women,"  "Eight  Cousins,"  "Jack 
and  Jill,"  "  Heir  of  Redcliffe,"  "  Ivanhoe,"  "  Derrick  Sterling," 
■■Jack  Hall,"  "Scarlet  Letter."  "Marble  Fawn,"  "Vicar  of 
Wakefiehi,"  "  House  of  Seven  Gables,"  and  more  than  twenty 
other  books,  with  serial  stories  in  Wide  Awake  and  other  mag- 
In  attempting  to  study  the  vocabulary  of  these  pupils,  I 
soon  found  that  a,  dry  record  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  pro- 
nouns would  have  no  value  whatever;  if  any  benetit  Am  follow 
a  study  of  this  kind,  it  must  come  from  an  examination  of 
enough   of  the  language  to  indicate  its  real  charactfr.     So. 
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after  placing  in  parallel  columns  several  stories  written  from 
signs,  I  have  made  a  record  of  all  the  verbs  in  the  103  com- 
positions written  by  D,  covering  120  pages  of  manuscript, 
160-170  words  to  a  page.  It  has  been  my  purpose  not  to  list 
the  same  verb  more  than  once,  except  where  it  showed  a  dif- 
ference in  idiom,  or  in  grammatical  structure.  I  have  added 
to  the  verb  as  much  of  the  accompanying  phrase  as  would 
give  an  intelligible  idea  of  the  language  used.  I  do  not  claim 
for  these  stories  either  correct  idiom  or  accuracy.  They  are 
modest  school-room  efforts  in  compositions,  offhand  work, 
written  hastily,  with  no  suspicion  that  they  would  ever  be 
seen  in  print.  Many  of  the  faults  could  have  been  corrected 
if  the  writers  had  been  told  to  rewrite  the  stories.  I  think  it 
must  be  evident  that,  if  these  pupils  remain  at  school  ten 
years,  they  are  already  far  enough  advanced  to  assure  us  that 
they  will  be  able  to  read  books  with  profit,  will  be  able  to 
compose  a  page  of  idiomatic  English  on  ordinary  matters,  and 
understand  the  language  of  every-day  life. 

The  study  of  these  papers  is  in  one  sense  a  disappointment. 
I  expected  to  find  a  greater  number  and  variety  of  verbs.  I 
can  account  for  this  in  part  by  the  limited  chaiacter  of  the 
subject.  The  compositions  I  have  selected  are  a  series  of  in- 
cidents and  stories  in  the  natural  history  of  birds.  Then, 
again,  when  I  remember  that  in  our  ordinary  English  speech 
60  per  cent,  are  nouns,  22  per  cent,  are  adjectives,  and  only  11 
per  cent,  verbs,  I  find  some  explanation  for  what  seems  at  first 
an  imsatisfactory  record.  But,  when  I  note  the  every-day  char- 
acter of  the  words  used,  their  almost  complete  exemption 
from  everything  of  a  bookish  nature ;  when  I  notice,  fiirther- 
more,  how  neatly  so  many  of  our  English  habits  of  expression 
have  been  taken  up  and  made  the  pupil's  own,  I  find  some 
cause  for  congi-atulation. 

When  Major  Whittle,  the  evangelist,  with  a  company  of 
friends,  visited  our  school  in  the  winter  of  1891,  he  told  the 
pupils  the  following  story,  and  then  asked  Dr.  Williams  to 
call  up  some  of  them  to  write  it  on  the  large  slates  in  the 
chapel.  The  following  are  two  versions  of  this  story.  It  will 
be  seen  that  there  is  a  slight  difference  in  the  understanding 
of  the  incident  related,  but  the  point  now  is  the  ability  of  these 
two,  before  a  company  of  visitors,  with  the  whole  school  look- 
ing on,  to  express  their  thoughts  in  English. 
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D. 

There  is  a  school  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  Jacksonville,  Ul.  A  few 
years  ago  a  father  led  his  little  girl 
to  be  educated  there.  He  did  not 
know  that  the  pupils  at  the  school 
were  taught  to  talk.  A  year  after- 
wards he  came  to  see  his  girl  and 
then  went  away  on  a  long  journey. 
He  was  soon  coming  back,  and  the 
little  girl  was  eagerly  watching  for 
his  coming.  When  she  saw  him 
coming  she  ran  to  him  with  eager- 
ness, and  when  she  looked  up  into 
bis  face  she  said  "Father.**  He 
was  wonderfully  surprised.  He  was 
pleased  too  and  embraced  his  girl. 
God  will  be  glad  when  we  say  to 
him  "Father." 


L. 

Mr.  Whittle  told  Mr.  Williams  a 
story  about  a  man.  The  man  had 
a  deaf  and  dumb  girl.  Some  years 
ago  he  took  the  girl  to  the  Inst, 
in  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  and  he  did 
not  expect  anybody  to  teach  the 
girl  to  talk.  He  left  the  girl  there 
and  went  on  a  long  journey.  After 
one  year  the  girl's  father  was  going 
to  come  and  see  her.  The  girl  knew 
that  he  was  coming.  She  was  wait- 
ing for  him  to  come  and  when  she 
saw  him  coming,  she  held  out  her 
hands  toward  her  father  crying 
"Father."  Her  father  was  very 
much  surprised.  He  did  not  know 
that  she  could  talk  before.  He 
almost  fainted  and  he  hugged  her. 
Major  Whittle  thinks  it  means  that 
when  we  pray  to  our  Father  he  will 
listen  to  us. 


The  following  are  school-room  compositions  written  from 

signs: 

Fbiendlt  Wbens. 
D.  L. 


A  gentleman  living  in  Warren 
Illinois  had  an  office  in  the  city. 
A  little  distance  from  his  office  on 
a  tree,  a  nest  was  built  by  two 
wrens.  It  was  built  of  hay.  The 
wrens  often  came  to  the  window- 
i»ill  and  sang  to  the  gentleman. 
The  gentleman  often  opened  the 
window  for  it  was  spring  time  and 
the  wrens  came  hopping  into  the 
room  and  perched  on  his  writing- 
desk  singing  as  if  they  were  telling 
him  that  he  never  hurt  them  and 
that  be  was  their  friend.  One  day 
he  was  walking  past  the  tree  where 
the  wrens  were  when  they  followed 
him  chirping  as  if  they  wanted  him 
to  come  but  he  still  walked  on. 
The  wrens  flew  about  his  head  and 
flew  back  to  the  tree  and  from  the 
tree  again  to  the  man.  At  last  he 
followed  them  and  looked  up  into 


A  gentleman  lived  in  Warren  Il- 
linois and  he  had  an  office  in  the 
city.  Near  the  office  there  were 
two  wrens  in  a  tree.  Their  nest 
was  made  out  of  hay  and  the  wrens 
used  to  sing  while  they  were  mak- 
ing the  nest.  They  often  perched 
in  the  man's  office  singing  and  the 
man  was  amused.  One  day  as  he 
was  out  walking  past  the  tree,  he 
heard  the  birds  chirping.  He  looked 
up  but  saw  no  enemy.  Again  he 
went  on  and  the  bird  followed  him 
chirping.  When  the  man  looked 
around  the  bird  flew  towards  the 
tree  and  the  man  could  not  under- 
stand what  it  meant  and  went 
away.  The  two  birds  flew  after 
him  as  if  they  said.  "Come," 
"  Come,"  and  so  he  followed  them 
then.  One  of  the  birds  flew  down. 
There  was  a  rattle-snake  which  was 
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the  tree  but  could  see  no  enemy. 
Then  the  wrens  flew  down  to  the 
ground  and  the  man  looked  about 
them.  He  saw  a  rattle  snake  at  a 
little  distance.  The  snake  was  all 
ready  to  spring  at  him,  but  taking 
a  large  club  he  killed  the  snake. 
As  soon  as  it  was  killed,  the  wrens 
sang  as  if  they  were  giving  the  man 
praises. 

The  Doo  and  the  Gbowb. 
D. 


all  ready  to  spring  at  him.  The 
man  got  a  big  club  and  killed  it. 
When  the  birds  saw  the  snake's 
death,  they  sang  and  appeared  to 
be  glad  to  get  rid  of  their  enemy. 


L. 


An  English  terrier  dog  was  gnaw- 
ing  a  bone  on  a  verandah  and  seemed 
to  be  enjoying  the  bone.  Two 
black  crows  flew  to  the  verandah 
railing  and  coveted  the  bone,  so 
they  cawed,  for  usually  a  terrier 
dog  will  fly  at  a  crow  as  soon  as  it 
sees  it,  but  that  dog  did  not  care 
for  the  cawing  and  kept  on  gnaw- 
ing the  bone.  The  crows  came  to 
each  other  and  whispered.  Then 
one  of  them  went  and  cawed  behind 
the  back  of  the  dog,  but  it  did  not 
matter  to  the  dog  so  the  crows  flew 
and  seemed  to  be  consulting  with 
each  other  and  then  one  of  them 
went  behind  the  back  of  the  dog 
and  the  other  went  before  the  dog, 
but  he  did  not  care  for  it.  The 
crow  that  was  behind  him  pinched 
the  dog  by  the  tail  so  hard  that  he 
turned  in  pain  to  punish  the  crow, 
but  it  flew  away  and  the  crow  that 
was  before  the  dog  snatched  the 
bone  and  flew  away  with  it.  The 
doj^,  when  finding  that  the  crow 
was  gone,  turned  back  to  gnaw  the 
bone  again  but  found  it  gone.  He 
knew  that  the  crows  had  played 
him  a  trick  and  he  felt  so  much 
ashamed  that  he  hung  down  his 
head. 

BiBDH   FlOHTINO    A    CaT. 

I).  L. 

A  black-bird  once  made  a  nest  A  black-bird  built  a  nest  on  a 

iu  a  tree  and  bad  a  young  black-        tree  and  there  was  a  young  birdin 


One  day  an  English  terrier  was 
gnawing  a  chicken  bone  and  seemed 
to  be  enjoying  it.  Two  crows  no- 
ticed him  and  came  down  to  the 
verandah  railing.  A  terrier  dog 
usually  flies  at  crows  if  it  sees  them. 
These  two  crows  were  watching  the 
dog  but  the  dog  did  not  fly  at  them. 
On  the  verandah  railing  the  crows 
cawed  to  frighten  the  dog  but  he 
kept  on  gnawing  the  bone.  So  the 
crows  touched  their  beaks  together 
as  if  they  were  consulting  together. 
One  of  them  stood  behind  the  dog 
and  the  other  one  stood  in  front  of 
him  and  they  cawed  twice  aloud, 
but  the  dog  resisted  the  temptation 
to  leave  the  bone,  because  he  sus- 
pected that  they  were  going  to 
steal  the  bone  if  he  would  leave  it. 
The  crows  again  talked  and  one  of 
them  again  stood  behind  him  and 
the  other  one  in  front  of  him.  The 
crow  who  stood  behind  him  bit  the 
dog's  tail  as  hard  as  it  could  and 
quickly  the  dog  turned  around. 
The  crow  in  front  of  him  stole  the 
bone  slyly  and  flew  away.  When 
the  dog  found  the  bone  gone,  he 
felt  much  ashamed  and  went  away 
with  his  tail  down. 
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bird  in  it.  One  day  it  fell  down 
out  of  the  nest  and  lit  on  a  branch 
of  the  tree.  An  old  cat  saw  it  and 
stealthily  climbed  up  the  tree. 
The  two  blackbirds  saw  the  dan- 
ger in  which  their  little  one  lay. 
They  at  once  came  down  and  at- 
tacked the  old  cat.  The  birds  each 
was  on  the  side  of  the  cat  and 
fought.  They  pecked  at  her  and 
when  she  turned  to  attack  them 
they  left  oflF  to  be  rid  of  her  claws. 
In  this  way  they  fought  for  two 
hours.  A  gentleman  standing  near 
by  saw  it  all  and  wanted  to  see 
who  would  win  so  he  stood  wait- 
ing  till  the  end  came.  The  cat 
climbed  down  carefully  lest  the 
birds  should  attack  her.  Then 
the  gentleman  threw  a  stone  at 
her  and  she  ran  away.  The  two 
blackbirds  fell  down  on  the  ground 
and  rested  for  a  while.  They  then 
carried  their  little  one  to  the  nest 
and  then  sang  merrily  because 
they  had  conquered  the  bad  old 
cat. 

HeNBT   VIII   AND 

D. 


it.  One  day  it  fell  out  of  the  nest 
on  a  branch  of  the  tree.  A  cat 
saw  it  and  intended  to  catch  it 
but  just  then  the  father  and 
mother  birds  came.  They  were 
furious  at  the  cat  and  they  pecked 
at  it  and  it  tried  to  catch  them  but 
failed.  The  birds  continued  to 
trouble  it.  A  boy  was  standing 
and  watching  the  birds.  Finally 
the  cat  came  down  from  the  tree 
and  the  boy  threw  a  club  at  t^e 
cat  and  it  ran  away.  The  two 
birds  rested  on  the  ground  until 
they  got  better.  Then  they  placed 
the  youug  bird  into  the  nest  again 
and  they  sang  because  they  had 
beaten  the  cat. 


His  Pabbot. 


L. 


Henry  YIII  King  of  England 
had  a  wonderful  parrot.  It  could 
speak  long  sentences.  One  day  it 
flew  out  of  the  palace  and  flew 
about  a  long  time  above  the 
Thames  river.  It  grew  tired  and 
fell  into  the  river.  It  cried  **A 
boat !  A  boat !  Twenty  pounds  for 
a  boat.'*  A  boatuLan  heard  it  and 
thought  it  was  a  man  crying  for 
help.  He  rowed  to  the  place  where 
he  heard  the  cry  of  help.  He  saw 
no  man  but  a  parrot.  He  was  sur. 
prised  that  the  parrot  could  speak. 
He  took  it  in  his  boat  and  took  it 
to  bis  house.  The  next  day  he 
heard  that  Henry  YIU  lost  his 
wonderful  parrot.  He  took  the 
parrot  to  Henry  VUI.  He  was 
glad  to  get  his  pet  again.    The 


A  long  time  ago  Henry  YIII  lived 
in  England,  and  he  had  a  wonderful 
parrot.  It  could  speak  long  sen- 
tences. Oue  night  the  parrot  got 
out  of  the  palace  and  became  tired, 
because  it  did  not  use  to  fly  often, 
and  it  fell  into  the  Thames  river. 
It  cried  **  A  boat !  A  boat!  Twenty 
pounds  fur  a  boat."  and  a  man  near 
the  river  heard  the  cry.  He  thought 
that  some  one  was  calling  for  help 
and  he  or  she  was  drowning.  So  he 
got  a  boat  and  rowed  towards  the 
parrot.  He  heard  the  cry  near 
the  boat  and  took  the  parrot  out 
of  the  water  and  rowed  home. 
Soon  afterwards  he  heard  that 
Henry  VIII  lost  his  pet  parrot 
and  he  took  the  parrot  to  the  King 
and  he  told   him  that   the   parrot 
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boatman  told  Henry  VIII  that 
the  parrot  promised  him  twenty 
pounds.  Henry  was  amused  and 
gave  him  the  t^fenty  pounds. 


said  that  it  would  give  him  twenty 
pounds  for  the  boat.  The  King 
was  amused  to  hear  it  and  gave 
him  twenty  pounds. 


EeVENOEFUL   SwAIjLOWS. 


D. 


L. 


A  pair  of  swallows  had  a  nest 
under  the  eaves  of  a  barn.  They 
took  great  pains  to  make  their 
home  neat  and  comfortable.  One 
day  they  flew  about  happily,  be- 
cause they  had  built  their  nest. 
Two  sparrows  rudely  got  into  their 
nest.  The  swallows  came  back  to 
their  nest,  when  to  their  dismay 
they  found  the  nest  used  by  the 
uninvited  sparrows.  They  chirped 
to  the  sparrows  as  if  they  were 
begging  them  to  go  away,  but  they 
would  not  obey  them.  Then  the 
swallows  flew  away  and  soon  re- 
turned with  a  flock  of  swallows  and 
demanded  the  sparrows  to  leave, 
but  in  vain.  Then  they  stood  in  a 
circle  and  talked  as  if  it  was  a  meet- 
ing. Then  they  all  flew  away  and 
soon  returned  with  a  piece  of  clay 
in  each  one's  bill.  They  all  piled 
the  pieces  over  the  two  intruders 
until  they  were  smothered  to  death. 
They  deserved  the  punishment. 


A  pair  of  swallows  built  a  nest 
imder  the  eaves  of  a  house  and 
they  took  great  pains  to  make  a 
nice  nest.  Finally  they  succeeded 
in  making  it.  They  flew  away 
happily  and  while  they  were  gone, 
two  sparrows  came  and  sat  in  the 
nest  very  comfortably,  and  pretty 
soon  the  swallows  came.  They 
found  the  sparrows  had  stolen  their 
new  home.  They  talked  to  them 
as  if  they  were  scolding  them,  but 
the  sparrows  refused  to  go  out. 
The  swallows  did  not  want  to  make 
another  nest  again,  so  they  flew 
away  and  very  soon  they  returned 
with  several  swallows.  They  all 
stood  in  the  eaves  scolding  the 
sparrows,  but  the  sparrows  did  not 
seem  to  mind  them.  The  swallows 
were  talking  like  a  large  meeting. 
They  went  away  again  and  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  they  came  back 
with  bits  of  clay  and  put  all  of  it 
over  the  nest.  The  two  sparrows 
were  smothered  to  death.  The 
swallows  were  naughty. 


Cute  Ravens. 


D. 


Some  boys  in  Ireland  used  to  set 
traps  to  catch  birds.  One  of  thera 
had  a  tame  raven.  It  used  to  come 
with  him  to  see  the  tra})s.  One 
day  it  came  alone  to  eat  the  bird  in 
the  trap.  While  it  was  opening  the 
lid  of  the  trap  the  bird  escaped. 
It  did  this  for  a  few  days  but  the 
bird  ttlways  escaped.  At  last  the 
raven  would  not  stuiid  it,  so  it 
called  another  raven  to  help  it  get 


Some  boys  in  Ireland  used  to  set 
traps  to  catch  birds.  When  the 
bird  was  caught  in  a  trap  the  boys 
would  come  and  get  the  bird.  One 
of  the  bovs  had  a  tame  raven.  One 
day  he  came  to  the  trap  with  his 
pet  raven  to  fix  the  trap  and  the 
raven  saw  him  doing  so.  When  the 
boy  was  away,  it  flew  to  the  place 
where  the  trap  was  and  it  saw  the 
cover  was  shut  up.     There  was  a 
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the  bird.  The  other  raven  opened 
the  lid  while  the  tame  raven  caaght 
the  bird  and  killed  it.  Then  they 
both  shared  it.  The  boys  wondered 
why  the  lid  shut  without  a  trapped 
bird  under  it.  They  hid  behind  the 
trees.  Soon  they  saw  the  two 
ravens  eating  the  bird.  They  were 
surprised  and  amused.  They 
thought  that  the  ravens  were  as 
smart  as  the  boys  were. 


bird  caught  in  it  and  the  raven  tried 
to  catch  it.  It  opened  the  cover 
with  its  bill  and  the  bird  flew  out 
away.  The  raven  failed  to  get  the 
bird  and  the  next  day  the  boy  won- 
dered how  the  bird  could  escape 
from  the  trap.  One  day  the  raven 
called  its  mate  to  help  it  to  catch 
the  bird.  The  second  raven  caught 
the  bird  while  the  first  raven  was 
opening  the  trap.  They  shared  the 
bird  with  each  other  and  ate  it  up. 
The  boys  found  the  birds  gone  and 
they  could  not  understand  how  the 
birds  could  escape.  So  they  deter, 
mined  to  watch  and  they  saw  what 
the  raven  did,  and  thfty  were 
amused  at  the  ravens'  smart  acts. 
They  thought  that  they  were  as 
smart  as  boys. 


ThiB  story  was  told  in  signs  before  a  committee  of  three 
appointed  by  the  principal  at  the  annual  examination  in  June, 
1892: 

D.  L. 


One  pleasant  morning  in  England 
a  doctor  was  going  out  to  see  his 
patients.  As  he  was  walking  along 
be  met  a  man  with  a  basket  on  his 
arm.  There  were  two  puppies  in 
it.  The  doctor  asked  him  what  he 
meant  to  do  with  them.  He  told 
him  that  he  was  going  to  drown 
them.  The  doctor  asked  him  to 
give  one  of  them  to  him.  The 
man  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  the 
puppy  and  gave  him  the  puppy. 
The  doctor  took  the  puppy  home 
and  told  his  wife  to  please  to  take 
care  of  it  for  him.  He  went  back 
to  his  patients.  One  year  after- 
wards the  dog  grew  to  be  a  fine 
large  dog.  The  doctor  named  him 
Rex.  Rex  is  a  Roman  name  for  a 
King.  Rex  used  to  go  about  the 
streets  and  to  find  money.  He 
then  carried  the  money  home  and 
pat  it  in  a  corner.     The  doctor 


One  pleasant  morning  in  England 
a  doctor  went  to  visit  his  patients 
and  as  he  was  walking  he  met  a 
man  holding  a  basket  which  con- 
tained two  puppies  on  his  arm. 
The  doctor  asked  him  what  he  was 
going  to  do  with  the  puppies,  and 
he  said  that  he  was  going  to  drown 
them  in  the  v^ater.  The  doctor 
asked  him  for  one  puppy  and  the 
man  was  happy  to  give  it  to  the 
doctor.  He  took  him  home  and  he 
told  his  wife  to  take  care  of  him. 
One  year  afterwards  the  puppy  be- 
came large  and  fine  and  the  doctor 
named  him  Hex.  He  could  do 
many  tricks  and  he  used  to  find 
some  money  on  the  ground  and 
carried  it  to  a  comer  of  his  home. 
The  doctor  made  a  box  for  Rex  to 
keep  the  money  in  it  and  the  doc- 
tor's wife  was  interested  in  the 
pcor  sick  children  in  a  hospitaL 
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Used  to  buy  fruit  and  flowers  with 
it  for  the  poor  sick  children  in  the 
hospital.  His  wife  wanted  to  help 
the  sick  little  children  in  the  hos- 
pital but  did  not  know  how  to  get 
money y  but  a  bright  idea  flashed 
through  her  head.  She  wrote  on 
a  card.  The  words  were  '*  Please 
give  me  money  to  get  fruit  and 
flowers  for  the  poor  sick  children 
in  the  hospital.''  She  then  tied 
the  card  to  the  collar  of  Kex's  and 
told  him  to  go  out.  He  did  not 
understand  what  she  meant  but 
quietly  went  about  on  the  streets. 
The  people  read  the  card  and  gave 
him  money.  His  mouth  was  full 
of  money  and  he  ran  home  with 
the  money  and  put  it  in  the  corner. 
He  went  on  his  business  every  day 
and  carried  home  a  lot  of  money. 
The  doctor  had  a  tin  box  for  Rex 
to  put  in  money.  It  soon  amounted 
to  fifty  dollars.  The  doctor  told 
the  sick  children  that  he  would 
bring  the  money  to  them.  They 
asked  him  to  bring  Rex  too.  The 
children  were  dressed  and  with 
some  other  doctors  and  nurses  they 
went  to  another  room  and  they 
sat  down  in  a  circle  with  a  mat  in 
the  middle,  and  there  wns  a  large 
bone  on  it.  The  doctor  soon  came 
in  with  Rex  at  his  heels.  Rex 
went  to  the  mat  and  lay  down 
gnawing  the  bone.  The  doctor 
counted  the  money  before  them. 
He  told  them  that  the  dog  car- 
ried the  money  himself.  They  all 
clapped  their  hands  bat  Rex 
seemed  not  to  care  about  it  but 
only  looked  about  in  surprise. 
They  then  went  into  another  large 
room  and  before  going  there  the 
children  hugged  and  kissed  Rex. 
Fruit  and  flowers  were  given  to 
the  children  in  the  other  large 
room.  Rex  is  still  doing  his  busi- 
ness getting  money  now.  He 
always  gets  less  or  over  twenty-five 


One  day  a  bright  idea  came  into 
her  mind  and  she  wrote  a  card.  It 
said  "  Please  give  Rex  some  money 
for  the  sick  children"  and  then 
she  tied  it  around  Rex's  neck.  She 
opened  a  door  telling  Rex  to  go 
out  and  Rex  wondered  why  the 
doctor's  wife  did  so  but  lie  never 
minded  it.  He  went  around  the 
streets  and  many  people  gave  him 
some  money  and  Rex's  mouth  was 
full  of  money.  He  placed  the 
money  in  the  box.  Then  he  un- 
derstood that  it  was  his  duty  to  go 
around  and  earn  money.  The 
doctor  told  the  children  in  the 
hospital  that  he  would  bring  them 
the  money  the  next  day  and  the 
children  told  him  that  he  must 
take  Rex  with  him.  He  said  '*Yes." 
The  next  day  all  the  doctors  and 
nurses  of  the  hospital  stood  around 
a  mat  which  was  lying  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  large  room  and  there  was 
a  bone  on  the  mat.  Pretty  soon 
the  doctor  came  with  Rex  and 
when  he  saw  the  bone,  he  lay  down 
and  began  to  eat  it.  The  doctor 
counted  the  money  and  found  fifty 
dollars  in  the  box.  He  said  that 
Rex  carried  the  money  himself  for 
the  poor  children  and  all  the  chil- 
dren shouted  for  joy  and  made  a 
great  noise.  Rex  looked  around 
but  he  did  not  know  why  they 
made  a  noise.  He  did  not  want  to 
be  respected  by  the  children.  They 
all  hugged  him,  patted  him  and 
gave  him  many  pet  words.  The 
doctor  gave  the  children  fruit  and 
sweet  flowers.  Rex  is  still  living 
now  but  he  never  gets  tired  of 
earning  money. 


jk^  J 
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dollars  a  month.  The  money  is 
spent  for  fruits  and  flowers  for  the 
sick  people. 

The  following  list  of  verbs  is  taken  from  D^s  compositions. 
I  give  them  here  exactly  as  written.  The  phrases  in  italics 
were  spelled  by  the  teacher  in  the  narration  of  the  stories 
by  signs,  but  nothing  was  spelled  or  signed  during  the  writing 
of  them. 


asked  why. 

asked  the  hunter  if. 

asked  where. 

asked  permission  to. 

asked  him  to  stop. 

aimed  at. 

arrived  at. 

amused  and  astonished. 

as  far  as  I  know. 

admired  the  bravery  of. 

arrested  and  taken  to  prison. 

accused  each  other  of  having. 

attempted  to  escape. 

as  if  they  were  going  to  defend. 

appeared  to  be. 

ate  some  bread. 

anxious  to  study  their  habits. 

acted  foolishly. 

as  if  it  was  in  trouble. 

affected  the  man^s  feelings. 

appeared  to  enjoy. 

approached  until  it  reached. 

always  cutting  up  tricks, 

a  thought  came  into  his  head. 

allowed  it  to  stand. 

avoid  them. 

aimed  his  gun  at. 

approved  of. 

agreed  to. 

began  to  steal. 

brought  her  mate  to  her  side. 

brought  it  down. 

broken  to  pieces. 

built  a  nest  on  the  crotch  of  a  tree. 

bake  bread. 

began  to  fall  off  from. 

buried  the  dead  ones. 

belonged  to. 

buried  in  thought. 


begged  her  to  pardon  him. 

broke  into  a  house. 

bless. 

broke  out  among. 

begged  to  be  set  free. 

blamed. 

branch  gave  way. 

became  white. 

became  bewildered. 

began  to  sweep  away. 

blew  them  over. 

breathed  upon  it. 

began  to  revive. 

began  to  sip  from. 

begged  her  to  let  them  keep  it. 

bknon  to  atoms. 

built  a  fire. 

boat  was  lowered. 

brandished  a  sling. 

beat  him  furiously  with. 

blew  it  away  from. 

burned  at  a  stake. 

became  attached  to. 

buried  fn  the  deep  sea. 

cut  his  throat. 

cut  a  gash. 

came  to  hunt. 

could  not  afford. 

came  to  spend. 

could  not  tell  what  it  weighed. 

clung  to. 

called  it  Dan. 

chained  to  a  post. 

coiled  around. 

came  to  dinner. 

could  not  scold  the  girl. 

chased. 

caught  the  other  end  of. 

conquered. 
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could  not  get  rid  of. 

creeping. 

cuther  arm  open. 

called  the  doctor. 

came  falling  down  like  snowflakes. 

coald  not  carry. 

cut  the  rope  in  two. 

could  get  away. 

chased  one  of  them  about. 

crossed  the  branches. 

cut  oif  its  head. 

could  see  through. 

cawiog  sorrowfully. 

called  it  a  fool. 

changed  his  mind. 

chipped  oif. 

covered  the  nest  with. 

can  row  as  well  as. 

crowded  around. 

cheated  the  government. 

cried  out  to  him. 

choked  to  death. 

came  running. 

could  not  understand  how. 

came  out  steaming  hot. 

contained  all  the  news. 

climbed  down  carefully  lest. 

called  for  help. 

carried  them  across. 

chirping  and  fluttering. 

coveted  the  worm. 

came  to  sec  how  they  were. 

could  see  no  trace  of. 

cutting  down  the  hay. 

chirped  as  if  begging  to  go  free. 

could  not  obey. 

could  get  through  the  window. 

crowded  around  his  head. 

came  to  the  window  sill  and  sang. 

could  see  no  foe. 

could  not  overtake. 

calling  her  little  ones  to  come. 

crossed  their  bills  lovingly. 

could  not  be  stopped. 

caught  hold  of. 

cried  most  piteously. 

could  not  climb  backwards. 

chirped  with  all  its  strength. 

cut  it  up. 


choked  the  heron  to  death. 

came  hopping  to. 

crying  for  joy. 

came  tripping  to. 

content  to  scare  away. 

cast  anchor. 

continued  to  hear  a  tapping. 

could  not  believe  him. 

Did  not  dare. 

darted  down. 

drooped. 

did  not  want  to  kill. 

dared  to  go  up. 

decided  to  get. 

digged  in  a  mound. 

drooped  slowly  down. 

died  before  he  came. 

dag  a  hole. 

did  not  know  how  to  get. 

did  not  like. 

did  not  feel  good. 

delivered  him. 

dropped  on  the  deck  almost  d( 

devoured  the  pigeon. 

determined  to  take. 

died  of  grief. 

determined  to  wait  and  see. 

declared  that. 

dancing  with  joy. 

denied  that  they  had. 

did  not  like  to  watch. 

demanded. 

destroying  her  young. 

displeased  with. 

defend  it  from  barm. 

dodged. 

deprived  of  it. 

determined  to  have  revenge. 

did  not  lock  it  up. 

defected. 

decided  to  die  with. 

deserved  the  punishment. 

dressed  it  and  stuflfed  it. 

died  from  the  effects  of. 

did  so  several  times. 

delivered  him. 

danger  of  being  killed. 

drew  it  up  into. 

dived  into. 
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drive  it  away. 

deceived  him. 

devoured  them. 

did  not  turn  him  out. 

dreamed  about. 

drew  it  into. 

escaped. 

eagerly  followed. 

enjoyed  it. 

exclaimed. 

exploded. 

escape  a  scolding. 

found  that. 

fell  into. 

fought  hard. 

found  himself. 

fell  to  the  ground. 

failed. 

fired. 

flew  over. 

followed. 

felt  jealous. 

felt  disgusted. 

felt  interested. 

fastened  to  a  chain. 

fastened  between. 

flying  upon  him  and  screaming. 

flew  through. 

flapped  her  wings. 

flew  away  cawing. 

flew  backwards. 

freed  the  little  ones. 

felt  sorry  for. 

felt  discouraged. 

fed  it  with  bread  and  milk. 

flew  over  a  fence. 

fell  out  of. 

flew  to  snatch. 

found  to  his  horror. 

flying  in  search  of. 

followed  him  unnoticed. 

found  the  bird  lying  dead. 

found  one  of  the  nests  robbed. 

felt  grateful  to. 

fired  their  guns. 

fix  the  rope  up  on  the  mast. 

flapping  its  wings. 

finished  the  nest. 

finding  that  she  could  not. 


forgot  about. 

fell  overboard. 

felt  ashamed. 

fishing  for. 

felt  cheap. 

finally  got  married. 

found  to  their  astonishment. 

fainted  away. 

fished  up. 

gobbling. 

got  dizzy. 

grew  better. 

grew  larger  and  larger. 

got  on  his  hands  and  knees. 

grew  tired  of. 

gave  it  a  piece. 

gave  up  the  hope  of. 

ever  seeing. 

got  killed. 

gave  way. 

got  hurt  in  the  leg. 

gathered  together. 

gathered  in  the  streets. 

got  tangled  in. 

gorged  th&mselvfn  with. 

grew  into  perfect  shape. 

going  to  give. 

gave  them  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

had  darted  in. 

held  it  up. 

had  fallen. 

had  better. 

had  hopes  of  saving. 

had  to  stay  in. 

had  done  nothing  wrong. 

had  to  excuse. 

had  to  be  burned. 

had  no  desire  to  hurt. 

had  finished  their  nest. 

hod  never  been  hit  by. 

had  it  stuffed. 

had  devoured  all. 

had  a  crane  to  be  cooked. 

heard  a  noise. 

hid  behind. 

happened  to  go  past. 

heard  a  watch  tick. 

held  out  her  hand. 

hatched  out. 
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heard  that  he  had  been  killed. 

helped  to  attack. 

help  was  sent  to. 

helped  the  family  to  escape. 

how  foolishly  I  have  acted. 

heard  a  tapping  at  the  window. 

happened  to  strike  a  match. 

hastened  to  the  place  where. 

happy  to  be  rid  of  them. 

helped  him  to  defeat. 

hung  it  to  a  pine  tree. 

have  revenge  ou. 

hissedy  cackled^  and  snapped  aatagely, 

happened  to  be  gone. 

is  one  reason  why. 

intending  to  rob. 

intending  to  run  away. 

in  order  to  save  her  life. 

if  he  found  out. 

is  never  lost. 

just  awoke. 

just  to  tease. 

just  as  it  was  sinking. 

jumped  lip  and  down. 

jumped  on  a  table. 

knew  where. 

knew  no  better. 

knew  all  that  was  going  on. 

knew  the  names  of  all. 

kept  flying  before  the  wind. 

kept  on  scolding. 

kept  on  pecking  until. 

keep  silence. 

kept  it  there  until. 

kept  still  until. 

keeps  numbers  of. 

laughed  just  like  a  man. 

letting  go  of  the  board. 

looking  out  of  the  window. 

lives  in. 

left  a  baby  near. 

looked  up. 

lived  among  the  mountains. 

left  alone. 

left  at  home. 

left  the  door  open. 

left  it  at  the  foot  of. 

loved  her  dearly. 

lazily  perched. 


lowered  a  boat. 

let  go  of. 

lying  on  the  grass. 

limped  along. 

looking  in  to  see   what  was   the 

matter, 
looked  for  shelter, 
lined  it  with  feathers, 
laid  them  down  side  by  side, 
lose  money, 
laid  some  eggs  in. 
lit  on  a  eake  of  ice. 
looked  under  the  table, 
lay  as  if  it  were  dead, 
lighted  up. 
laughed  at. 
longed  to  be. 
liked  to  be  out  in. 
looked  to  see  where, 
let  the  people  hold  them, 
listened  to. 
let  it  hop  about, 
looking  towards, 
let  him  keep  his  position, 
looked  around  to  see  where, 
lay  down  at  his  feet, 
lighted  the  end  of. 
laughed  so  hard  that, 
lost  one  leg. 
meant  to  come  for. 
measured, 
made  a  coop  for. 
made  several  attacks, 
made  them  afraid, 
made  the  river  rise, 
made  a  hole  in  the  door, 
made  of  leather, 
made  a  woman  promise, 
made  an  agreement  with, 
made  the  journey  six  times. 
made  the  fur  fly. 
made  it  let  go. 
might  live  in. 
met  a  girl  crying, 
missed  fire, 
managed  to  crawl, 
might  have  perished, 
meant  to  have, 
noticed  how  large. 
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nursed  them  tenderly. 

never  minded  him. 

nailed  it  to. 

noticed  that  they  were. 

neglected. 

newly  sown. 

opened  his  mouth  wide. 

oiling  its  feathers. 

ought  to  know  better. 

opening  the  door. 

ought  to  be  arrested. 

occurred. 

ordered  them  to  keep  away. 

overtook. 

opening  its  mouth  to  swallow. 

pitied  and  carried. 

paid  no  more  attention  to. 

pretended  to  be  asl'eep. 

played  with  it. 

pulled  the  trigger. 

pecked  a  hole  in. 

perched  on  a  tree. 

pretended  not  to  notice. 

pounced  upon. 

perched  on  a  fence  sunning  her- 

self, 
plucked  out. 
pushed  it  down, 
paddled  towards, 
plastered  the  inside  with  mud. 
prevented  him  from  taking  it. 
piled  the  pieces  over, 
put  forth  his  hand  to  take  it. 
petted  it  more  than  ever, 
poured  some  powder  into. 
pvA  afxiM  to  the  end  of, 
praised  him  for  his  wit. 
picked  a  match  up. 
pinned  it  to  the  boards. 
playing  duck  and  drake. 
pulled  it  tight, 
put  it  in  the  oven  to  roast, 
quarrelled  until, 
quacked. 

riding  on  horseback, 
ruwed  to  the  middle  of. 
ran  for  a  club, 
rowed  to  the  place  where, 
revealed  the  fact  of. 


refused  to  come. 

read  the  news. 

rubbed  it  off  with. 

rolled  one  of  the  eggs  out. 

refused  to  take  anything  to  «at. 

roused  the  soldiers. 

rode  on  the  back  of. 

read  as  follows. 

reached  the  nest. 

returned  with. 

ran  to  see  what. 

running  down  the  side  of. 

reported  to  all  the  people. 

resting  at  a  house. 

rubbed  it  until. 

robbed  the  nest. 

refused  to  be  lifted. 

remembered  that. 

rested  for  a  while. 

received. 

stands  a  high  tree. 

standing  in  the  doorway. 

standing  on  his  bead. 

stood  waiting  till. 

stood  near  by  watching. 

stood  in  a  circle. 

stood  in  the  edge  of. 

stood  by  the  side  of. 

stood  on  one  leg. 

stood  face  to  face  with. 

seemed  to  be  nervous. 

shot  her  in  the  wing. 

screamed.  • 

saw  an  eagle  flying. 

suspected  danger. 

sprang  at  him. 

shot  twice. 

said  cross  things. 

struggled  to  get  free. 

scratched  out. 

spread  out. 

sobbing  over. 

spent  his  vacation. 

started  early  in  the  morning. 

situated  in. 

stole  bens  and  chickens. 

strewed  corn. 

served  him  right. 

set  a  trap. 
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slipped  off. 

stuck  its  talons  deep  into. 

seemed  to  say. 

sold  it.  / 

sent  a  policeman. 

stayed  on  board. 

seemed  as  if. 

snatched. 

showed  a  little. 

strongly  attached  to. 

should  be  disturbed. 

sang  as  if. 

stripped  off  his  clothes. 

stayed  at  home. 

swept  down  into  the  river. 

saw  the  ravens  sharing. 

surprised  and  amused. 

should  be  kind  and  helpful. 

showed  it  to. 

suspected  him  of  being  false. 

sent  a  sheriff  to  watch. 

surprised  to  hear. 

stumbled  and  fell. 

swing  himself. 

shouted  lire  !  fire  ! 

stopped  the  car. 

shows  that  kindness  is  never  lost. 

saw  what  it  had  done. 

said  that  he  could. 

said  that  he  had  to. 

soaring  in  the  air. 

surrounded  the  city  and  besieged  it. 

stationed  to  shoo}. 

stood  waiting  till  the  end  came. 

sang  merrily. 

soon  revived. 

slipped  in. 

smothered  to  death. 

singing  gleefully. 

stayed  aM  night. 

stealthily  climbing  up  to  steal. 

spied  a  man  opening. 

slipped  out  into  the  garden. 

strike  a  match. 

served  as  a  table. 

set  the  nest  on  fire. 

seemed  to  be  buried  in  thought. 

seized  the  head  of. 

stalking  towards  him. 


swallowed  it  whole. 

separated  one  from  the  other. 

stuffed  the  bird. 

struggling  in  the  water. 

swam  under  the  water. 

swimming  in  the  sea. 

seemed  to  be  confused. 

snapped  at. 

struck  it  with  90  much  force. 

smelled  the  food  cooking. 

shook  his  handkerchief. 

stuck  the  bird  to  the  tree. 

so  alarmed  that. 

sent  it  to  a  college. 

shocked. 

tied  them  together. 

thought  he  was  going  to  catch. 

take  care  of. 

tamed  and  taught. 

turn  somersaults. 

threw  his  coat  over. 

threw  down  their  tools. 

tore  savagely. 

touched  each  other. 

tried  to  beat  him. 

trembled  like  a  leaf. 

took  out  the  young  ones. 

thrust  his  talons. 

tired  of  being  teased. 

threatened  to  kill. 

tried  to  prevent  them  from. 

tried  to  snap. 

taught  him  how  to  post  a  letter. 

trembled  when  he  succeeded. 

turned  its  head  from  side  to  sidi 

took  charge  of. 

taught  to  speak. 

tended  it. 

too  poor  to  buy  hens. 

tearfully  asked  her  to  cook. 

told  them  to  sit  in  a  circle. 

took  it  up  and  caressed  it. 

took  the  bread  out  willingly. 

took  a  photo  of. 

turned  to  attack. 

turned  away  to  prevent  him  in 

taking  it. 
toddled  to  the  field, 
took  great  pains. 
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tried  to  loose  itself. 

tried  to  ask  by  tapping. 

tucked  niider  its  wing. 

took  possession  of. 

tore  the  nest  to  pieces. 

troubled  by  a  rat. 

tempt  him  to  fall  over. 

took  no  notice  of. 

time  passed  on. 

thought  came  into  her  head. 

thought  it  was  fun. 

twisted  around. 

there  used  to  be. 

threw  a  piece  of. 

thought  it  would  twist  its  neck  off. 

to  do  away  with  them. 

upset. 

unravel. 

used  to  have. 

used  to  set  traps. 

used  to  sit  in. 

used  to  come  across. 

volunteered  to. 

go  down. 

visited. 

was  always  amused. 

was  standing  looking. 

was  stuck  to. 

was  drowned. 

was  soaring. 

was  clutching. 

was  seen  flying  in  the  air  bearing 

the  flag, 
were  willing  to  go. 
were  surprised  to  see. 
was  passing  the  place, 
was  the  proudest  of  all. 
was  looking  for. 
was  asleep, 
was  not  injured, 
was  busy  doing  something, 
was  troubled, 
were  dragging, 
was  to  blame, 
was  building, 
was  elated, 
were  working, 
were  feeding  on. 
was  standing  in  the  way. 


were  rolling. 

was  driving  home. 

was  fast. 

was  cooking. 

was  broken  to  pieces. 

were  punishing. 

were  just  ready  to  fly. 

was  seen  floating. 

was  leaning  on. 

was  distressed. 

were  crushed. 

was  often  heard  crying. 

were  sewing. 

was  ploughing. 

was  cleaning. 

was  received. 

were  frozen. 

was  reported. 

was  bruised  but  managed  to. 

was  grieved  to  part  with. 

was  thrown  into. 

was  boarding. 

was  bleeding. 

was  worried. 

were  overjoyed  at  seeing. 

were  made  to  march  in  a  line. 

was  soon  promoted. 

was  written. 

was  roaming  in. 

was  furious. 

were  going  to  defend. 

was  busy  haying. 

was  cleaned. 

was  charged  to. 

was  raising  his  gun. 

was  flying  in  search  of. 

was  trimmed  with  Iiolly, 

was  ready  to  spring. 

was  taken  without  resistance. 

was  marching  against. 

were  indignant. 

was  changed  to  white. 

was  haunted  by. 

was  motherless. 

was  stunned. 

was  strongly  attached  to. 

were  out  of  meat. 

was  sailing  on. 

was  sweeping  the  deck. 
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were  summoned. 

were  encamped  along. 

was  soon  drowned. 

were  bappy  in  spite  of. 

were  delighted. 

was  always  cutting  up  tricks, 

were  let  out  of. 

wanted  to  devour. 

weigh  it  with. 

went  up  first. 

wriggled. 

would  not  let  them  come. 

would  come  and  steal. 

went  to  work. 

went  on  driving. 

went  looking  for. 

went  swimming. 

went  down  town  to  buy. 

went  berrying. 

went  out  of  doors. 

went  to  bed. 

went  with  woebegone  faces  to. 

went  home  in  shame. 

would  shake  hands. 

would  come  and  steal. 

lyould  not  stand  it. 


would  like  to  break  its  head. 

would  suck  the  honey. 

would  be  drowned. 

would  renew  the  attack. 

would  fly  away  of  its  own  accord. 

would  have  to  fly  to. 

would  never  boast  again. 

would  cook  it  deliciously. 

would  lose  his  position. 

wondered  why. 

warmed  her  feet 

watched  until   they  were  out  of 

sight, 
weighed  the  bread, 
whistled  to  tease, 
wrote  a  note, 
war  broke  out  between, 
won  many  victories  over, 
wanted  to  see  which  would  win. 
worn  out. 
waited  until, 
woke  the  boy  up. 
will  swallow  anything  bright, 
wading  in  the  water, 
waited  for  him  outside. 
yielded  to  the  temptation. 
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THE  SENSE  OF  MOTION  THROUGH  SPACE. 

I  NOTICE,  in  a  recent  scientific  paper  discussing  the  supposed 
relation  of  hearing  to  locomotion,  the  theory,  advanced  and 
partly  proved,  that  an  upright  carriage  and  firm  balance  in 
walking  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  auditory  apparatus.* 

I  suggested  something  similar  in  1882  in  a  letter  to  the 
press,  having  observed  and  experienced  the  almost  invariable 
staggering  propensity  of  semi-mutes,  especially ^at  night,  when 
sight  is  unable  partly  to  offset  the  lack  of  auricular  measure- 
ment of  distances  and  maintain   the  equilibrium.     But  my 


*  Articles  on  this  subject  by  Professor  William  Jimics,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, adducing;  facts  in  proof  of  the  theory  that  the  semicircular  canals 
of  the  internal  ear  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  function  of  hearing,  but 
are  organs  of  the  sense  of  movement  through  space,  were  published  in 
the  Ann%h,  xxvi,  198-200,  and  xxviii,  102-117. 
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theory  was  that  sound  meaBured  the  difjinnces  between  the 
foot-falls,  and  that  the  ear  or  bead  thus  tnaintiiined  the 
balance. 

Most  of  the  GODgenitally  deaf  ai'e  free  from  it  by  day,  owing 
to  their  balancing  from  childhood,  but  at  night  many  of  them 
even  cannot  move  about  fref'iy,  certainly,  without  swaying  from 
the  perpendicular,  bo  far  an  I  have  observed.  In  my  own  case 
I  find  a  third  eenee — feeling — operating  uB  a  factor  iu  the  main- 
tenaace  of  ei^iiilibrium,  the  loas  of  hearing  having  rendered 
eight  and  feeling  supersenaitive,  and  the  diffei-ent  density  of 
the  night  atmoBphere  dinturbing  the  latter  sense.  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  I  find  I  can  feel  the  pressure  when  I  cloae  my  eyes 
iy  fJ-iy,  and  know  whether  I  am  swaying  or  not,  or  walk  along 
reading  a  book,  oblivious  of  surroundings  appealing  to  sight 
alone. 

I  have  often  fuJleu  towards  the  floor  when  standing  at  rest 
in  the  dark,  unconscious  of  motion  until,  almost  prostrate,  the 
VnwB  would  bend  in  falling  forward  or  the  uukles  in  a  back- 
ward or  aidewise  movement,  caused  by  the  weight  of  the 
trunk.  Agnis,  ou  suddenly  ending  a  rapid  walk,  in  the  dai'k, 
the  wiimentum  acquired  would  impel  my  body  forward  to  a 
stooping  posture,  and  compel  me  to  rush  onward  in  order  to 
recover  myself,  like  a  heavy  bird  on  taking  flight  from  a  level. 
Then,  perhaps,  the  momentum  would,  in  reaction,  incline  my 
trunk  bac^kward  and  a  retreat  be  necesaary  to  overcome  that. 
All  this  imposes  a  severe  Ktraiu  upon  the  muscles  of  the  back 
and  loins,  and  produces  a  plethora  of  the  veins  of  the  neck  and 
brain  almost  apoplectic  iu  efTect. 

Uneven  Biirfaces  are  terrible  iu  the  dark,  when  an  inch  of 
desc.eDt  iu  level  overthrows  the  balance  completely  and  leaves 
me  acting  like  a  pole  left  suddenly  standing  on  end,  to  whirl 
and  flounder  aagravitymay  determine,  with  all  a  contortionist's 
gtmafif^-Woaa  and  clutchings  at  the  empty  air. 

Itucomotion  in  the  twilight  demaudK  for  me  the  whole 
available  right  of  way,  unless  I  have  a  fixed  point,  like  a  rojfC'  ' 
dancer,  to  guide  me,  and  then,  even,  I  must  go  at  great  speed, 
eyes  ahead,  or  "  wobble."  At  night  I  must  have  a  light  for 
the  guiding  point  or  be  able  to  touch  something. 

In  puBsing  persons  and  things  on  my  left  it  is  often  impos- 
sible to  avoid  coUisioiis,  though  to  pass  on  my  right  there  is 
no  diiHculty,  The  well-known  superiority  of  the  cultivated 
right  »ide  over  the  left,  which  impeU  people  in  circles  in  a. 
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wood  or  upon  a  plain,  does  not  explain  this  peculiarity  to  me 
satisfactoiily,  for  I  wish,  and  will,  and  try,  to  avoid  collisions, 
but  they  occur,  in  spite  of  all  I  can  do,  in  broad  daylight. 

I  cannot  walk  straight  with  one  eye  closed,  nor  swim  with- 
out going  under  on  the  blinded  side.  I  go  under  on  either 
side  when  I  attempt  to  swim  in  the  dark  with  open  eyes. 

The  merest  touch  at  night  on  the  arm  of  an  accompanying 
person  gives  me  a  perfect  support,  but  to  be  held  by  the  arm 
is  worse  than  to  go  alone.  Seated  in  carriage  or  boat  it  is  the 
same ;  unless  I  hold  reins  or  oars  I  am  just  as  insecure  as 
afoot.  A  cane  or  stick  is  useless  and  weaiisome.  I  cannot 
walk  beside  a  person  by  day  without  staggering  or  bumping 
against  him  unless  I  take  his  arm.  Neither  great  elevation 
nor  motion  ever  makes  me  dizzy,  and  I  have  observed  that  the 
effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  deaf  is  contrary  to  that  experienced 
by  the  hearing,  often  producing  a  perfect  balance  and  a  relief 
from  the  muscular  strain  usually  necessary  thereto.  Nor  do 
blows  on  the  head  cause  vertigo  as  before  hearing  was  lost. 

I  know  that  these  and  a  host  of  other  little  variations  beset 
and  diversify  the  pathway  of  many  a  semi-mute  whose  term 
of  deafness  is  longer  than  mine,  which  is  just  twenty-six  years, 
and  with  all  the  practice  of  that  time  and  blessed  with  a  strong, 
supple  physique,  the  foregoing  incidents  are  those  of  to-day^ 
and  possibly  a  long  "  wobbling  "  future  of  acrobatic  locomo- 
tion, the  effects  of  meningitis. 

JAMES  0.  BALIS,  B.  A., 
Instructor  in  the  Ontario  Institution y  Belleville ^  Ontario. 


PRIMARY  CONVERSATION  LESSONS. 

What  is  conversation  '  Let  us  say  it  is  exchange  of  thought, 
giving  and  getting  ideas  in  the  most  rapid  way. 

Thus  we  have  two  objects  to  be  secured,  if  possible,  in  the 
conversation  lessons  of  our  primary  deaf  children, — thought- 
getting  and  speed.  Constant  repetition  will  give  speed  and 
ease  in  talking,  we  know,  but  can  we  have  that  and  remain 
true  to  our  ideal  of  thought-getting  ?  A  few  practical  devices 
will  show  how  both  may  be  accomplished. 

Question  and  answer  suggest  themselves  at  once  as  a  means 
of  conversation.  Excite  the  children's  curiosity,  always  easily 
done,  make  the  gratification  of  it  depend  upon  the  correctly- 
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formed  question,  and  a  creditable  amount  of  conversing  may 
be  done  as  soon  as  they  have  mastered  the  elements  of  speech. 
Suppose  a  teacher  provide  herself  with  some  interesting  object 
about  which  simple  questions  may  be  asked  and  clearly 
answered;  for  instance,  two  red  tops  in  a  box.  Looking  into 
the  box,  she  arouses  by  her  manner  a  great  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  children  to  know  what  the  concealed  treasures  are.  The 
question,  What  is  in  your  box?  comes  at  once.  The  first  one 
who  asks  it  writes  it  upon  the  blackboard.  He  is  privately 
told  what  there  is,  and  cautioned  not  to  tell.  He  never  does ! 
The  air  of  mystery  delights  him.  The  others,  not  knowing, 
are  anxious  to  find  out.  One  by  one  they  memorize  the  ques- 
tion and  receive  the  answer,  told  as  a  secret.  The  last  one 
writes  the  answer.  Tops.  The  slow  children  have  had  the 
written  question  to  help  them  ;  each  has  had  a  chance  to  say 
it,  all  have  had  the  practice  in  speech-reading,  but  best  of  all 
is  the  interest  bom  of  the  desire  to  know. 

After  the  same  manner  come  the  questions,  How  many? 
What  color?  Where  from?  May  I  look?  and  many  others. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  indicate  them. 

Another  favorite  plan  is  to  let  a  child  send  another  out  of 
the  room  and  tell  another  of  some  action  to  be  performed ; 
this  child  does  what  is  required,  then  he  tells  still  another  to 
call  the  absent  member  back  to  the  class ;  he  comes,  and  asks 
a  question  or  two  to  find  out  what  has  been  done.  Here  is  an 
example  of  the  conversation : 

Teacher,  Joseph,  tell  Willie  to  go  out  of  the  room  and  shut 
the  door. 

Joseph,  Go  out  of  the  room  and  shut  the  door,  Willie. 

iExit  Willie) 

Put  the  apples  into  the  box,  John. 

{John  does  so.) 

John,  Mary,  tell  Willie  to  come. 

Mary  {opening  door).  Willie,  come ! 

Willie,  Who  put  the  apples  into  the  box  ? 

MaheL  John  did. 

This  is  a  pleasant  way  of  drilling  upon  questions  that  seem 
to  require  special  practice. 

Children  enjoy  closing  their  eyes  while  the  teacher  performs 
some  action,  then  questioning  her  as  to  what,  wliere,  or  how 
many. 

A  sentence  which  gives  a  hint  will  call  out  many  questions. 
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Ttj  I  bought  something  or  1  went  somewhere.  See  if  Wfiai 
did  you  bug  f  or  Where  did  you  go  ?  will  not  be  followed  by 
a  score  of  definite  questions  that  will  illumine  the  indefinite 
something  and  somewhere.  Personalities  appeal  only  too 
well  to  children,  but  we  may  use  them  to  further  our  end, 
which  is  conversation  by  means  of  question  and  answer,  get- 
ting and  giving  new  ideas.  Even  if  the  information  is  but  the 
color  of  your  brother's  hair  and  eyes,  his  age  and  height,  his 
iHH^upation  and  habits,  his  likes  and  dislikes,  still  you  have 
valuable  practice  in  speech,  speech-reading,  writing,  spelling, 
and  keeping  to  one  subject.  By  degrees  the  questions  may 
refer  to  Columbus,  Washington,  the  president,  the  governor, 
poets,  authors,  inventors,  and  other  noteworthy  persons. 
Children's  curiosity  is  insatiable.  They  want  to  know  all  you 
are  willing  to  tell  them. 

Once  in  a  while  it  is  well  to  have  written  questions  as  a  test. 
With  the  class  in  a  semicircle  about  the  teacher  and  each  pupil 
provided  with  a  lap  tablet,  pencil  and  paper,  a  good  deal  may 
be  done  in  half  an  hour.  In  turn,  each  hands  a  question  to 
the  teacher,  who  answers  it  in  writing ;  as  soon  as  a  paper  is 
returned  the  pupil  writes  another  question,  and  so  the  teacher 
goes  around  the  class,  again  and  again,  until  the  time  is  up, 
the  paper  filled,  or  the  subject  exhausted.  Another  device  is 
to  give  each  child  an  object  in  a  box,  he  alone  knowing  what 
he  has.  Grouped  by  twos  they  exchange  papers,  each  asking 
quoHtions  and  receiving  answers,  thus  finding  out  what  the 
other  has  and  all  the  facts  to  be  gained  by  questioning. 

Again,  the  teacher  wishes  to  make  some  simple  forms  of 
question  and  answer  so  entirely  the  child's  own  that  whenever 
the  desire  to  express  or  ask  about  condition  or  feeling  arises 
in  his  miud  they  will  come  to  his  lips  spontaneously.  What 
is  the  great  rule  ?  We  learn  to  do  by  doing.  One  teacher 
cleverly  puts  it  into  practice  in  this  way : 

Teacher  to  Annie.  Ask  Albert  if  he  is  warm. 
Anrde  to  Albert.  Are  you  warmt 
Albert  to  Annie.  Yes  ;  I  am. 

Teacher  to  Annie.  Tell  John  that  Albert  is  warm. 
Annie  to  John.  Albert  is  warm. 

Teacher  to  Ethel.  Ask  William  if  Daisy's  hat  is  soft. 
Ethel  to  William.  Is  Daisy's  hat  soft  ? 

WilUani  to  Daisy.  Is  your  hat  soft  ? 
Daisy  to  William.  Yes ;  it  is. 
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WiUiam  to  Ethel  She  says  "  Yes." 
JSthel  to  Teacher,  Daisy's  hat  is  soft. 

Substituting  each  child  in  the  class  for  the  teacher  gives 
many  repetitions  of  the  question  and  answer  form,  also  a  dis- 
criminating use  of  tell  and  ask.  This  will  have  the  zest  of  a 
game,  if  the  actors  are  wide  awake  and  take  up  their  parts 
with  spirit. 

At  a  glance  one  can  see  how  such  words  as  cold^  hungry^ 
thirsty,  old,  new,  sharp,  dull,  light,  heavy,  narrow,  crooked, 
red,  green,  and  many  others  expressing  state  or  condition,  may 
be  thoroughly  learned  in  connection  with  the  names  of  objects ; 
hundreds  of  words  can  be  found  to  vary  the  sentences,  yet 
deepen  the  impression  of  the  forms.  These,  denoting  states 
or  condition,  have  been  illustrated  : 

I  am — .  Are  you — ? 

Is  he — ?         Is  she — f 

Is  your — ?     Is  her — ? 

Is  his — ^T 

The  forms  denoting  possession  would  naturally  come  next : 

I  have — .  Have  you — ? 

Has  he — ^?  Has  she — ? 

My  father  has — .     Has  your  father — ? 

Has  he — ?  Has  she — ? 

The  various  sentences  resulting  from  the  combination  of 
nouns  and  adjectives  may  be  reproduced  by  some  copying 
process  for  reading  lessons.  Since  the  meaning  is  well  known, 
attention  may  be  wholly  given  to  the  expression  of  the  thought 
in  clear  tones.  It  is  the  custom  of  many  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  to  prepare  extra  reading  matter  for  Uttle  beginners  in 
the  art  of  reading.  They  often  say  a  primer  introduces  new 
words  too  fast  and  does  not  give  practice  enough  upon  them. 
They  want  more  sentences,  in  which  these  new  words  may  be 
found  over  and  over,  in  order  that  the  children  may  become 
perfectly  familiar  with  their  appearance  in  print.  It  is  certain 
deaf  children  need  as  much  practice  as  other  children ;  do  not 
the  manifold  sentences  suggested  above  afford  excellent  ma- 
terial? 

Another  means  of  conversation  is  relating  observations  and 
experiences.  The  words  and  sentences  taught  in  other  les- 
sons may  be  profitably  used  in  telling  something  ;  any  original 
remark  is  gladly  welcomed.  In  one  school  each  coiTectly 
framed  sentence,  repeated  from  memory,  is  credited  by  a  mark 
upon  a  card  from  the  teacher  who  hears  it. 
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The  children  are  provided  with  small  cards,  each  having  a 
hole  in  one  comer  through  which  is  passed  a  loop  of  twine 
with  a  dress-hook  attached  to  it.  By  means  of  the  hook  the 
card  may  be  kept  at  hand,  either  fastened  into  the  child's 
clothing  or  to  the  back  of  the  chair,  if  it  is  of  the  cane-backed 
variety,  as  is  the  case  in  this  particular  school.  At  the  end  of 
a  month  the  children  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  their  cards  to 
the  principal,  at  the  same  time  telling  how  many  marks  they 
have  received.  The  cards  are  kept  filed  away  in  envelopes,  upon 
the  outside  of  which  the  number  of  marks  is  recorded  month  by 
month.  At  the  end  of  a  school  year  the  principal  has  an  inter- 
esting record  of  the  efforts  of  the  children,  as  the  marks  repre- 
sent voluntary  statements,  correctly  and  independently  made. 
This  simple  plan  has  been  in  operation  for  nearly  two  years, 
but  has  not  yet  lost  its  hold  upon  the  scholars'  interest.  It 
originated  with  a  teacher  in  the  grammar  department  and  was 
modified  to  suit  the  younger  children.  The  main  difference  is, 
the  older  ones  have  tiny  blank  books,  which  they  retain  the 
whole  year  and  carry  about  with  them  for  parents  and  friends 
to  mark  as  well  as  teachers.  At  the  end  of  each  month  they 
are  laid  before  the  principal,  who  signs  them.  They  are  also 
signed  by  the  parents. 

When  the  children  have  become  thoroughly  used  to  telling 
their  experiences  and  observations  in  single,  disconnected  sen- 
tences it  is  time  to  call  for  two  or  three  relating  to  one  subject, 
involving  a  use  of  pronouns  and  breaking  up  the  tendency  to 

# 

put  all  the  leading  words  of  a  long  story  into  one  sentence. 

It  may  be  begun  in  this  way. 

One  child  is  asked  to  choose  a  subject  for  conversation  and 
invited  to  stand  at  the  blackboard  ready  to  answer  questions, 
both  orally  and  in  writing.  The  class  question  him,  and  the 
result  is  a  short  connected  account  of  the  subject  he  has  chosen. 
The  next  day  another  child  is  questioned  upon  his  chosen  topic, 
and  so  on  until  all  have  written. 

Perhaps  an  actual  lesson  may  be  interesting. 

"Arthur,  do  you  want  to  tell  us  something?'*     "  Yes'm." 

Imagine  Arthur  at  the  board  writing  his  answers  after  he 
has  said  them,  except  that  the  "  yes  "  and  "  no  "  are  left  out  in 
order  that  what  he  writes  may  read  like  a  story.  The  teacher 
writes  a  question  if  it  involves  some  new  form  which  it  would 
be  well  to  fix  ;  otherwise  the  questions  are  orally  given  but  not 
wiitten. 
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What  are  yoH  going  to  tell         I  am  going  to  tell  yim  about 
U8  about  T  my  rubber  boots. 

Where  did  you  get  them  ?  My  father  bought  them  for 


Ho- 


ich  did  they  costT 


Where  did  youi'  father  bu 
themf 

Did  you  go  with  him  whe 
he  bought  them  ! 

Are  they  new  t 

Did  you  wear  them  to-day  f 


I  do  not  know  how  much 
t.hey  cost. 

He  bought  them  in  Boston. 

I  did  not  go  with  him  when 
he  bought' them. 

They  are  not  very  new. 
I  wore  them  to-day. 

A  copy  of  the  result  is  made  by  each  member  of  the  <daBs, 
all  bat  Arthur  being  obliged  to  change  the  person  from  first  to 
third. 

A  good  written  review  of  this  work  is  to  be  had  in  the  form 
of  letters.  If  the  point  be  insisted  upon  that  only  such  factti 
as  are  not  known  to  the  one  addressed  should  go  into  their 
Iftters,  the  children  will  soon  realize  the  aim  we  hII  have  when 
we  write  to  our  friends,  which  is  writteii  conversation.  We  tell 
them  of  whatever  interests  ua,  hoping  it  may  aUo  iutereBt  them ; 
bat  we  do  not,  if  we  are  wise,  reliite  what  may  be  already  known 
to  them.  A  young  man  said  to  his  sisters,  "  Don't  write  to  me 
about  the  weather :  I  have  looked  it  up  in  the  papers  days 
before  your  letters  reach  me.  But  tell  me  of  the  back-yard 
fentse:  such  things  are  far  more  interesting  to  one  away  from 
home." 

Is  it  not  well,  therefore,  that  the  chUdren's  letters,  however 
abort  and  simple,  be  written  to  some  definite  person  and  never 
for  practice  merely,  in  order  that  their  first  steps  be  started 
aright  and  they  become  equal  to  writing  about  back-yard 
fences,  if  need  be,  to  absent  brothers  t 

The  few  methods  of  conducting  primary  conversation  lessons 
here  aketched  tell  only  of  those  where  the  burden  falls  on  the 
children.  There  are  times  when  the  teacher  questions  them, 
tells  them  stories  of  what  she  has  seen,  writes  letters  to  them, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  details  as  to  methods.  It  is 
much  enmior  for  the  teacher  to  do  these  things  than  to  make 
the  children,  but  what  they  do  they  will  know.  It  is  as  true 
of  children  in  school  as  of  those  of  a  larger  growth. 

We  are  told,  "  If  ye  do  my  will,  ye  shall  knotn  of  the  doc- 
trine."    Our  endeavor  for  our  children  should  be  that  they  do 
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as  much  as  possible  for  themselves  and  by  themselves ;  our  part 
is  to  provide  opportunities,  and  stand  ready  to  stimulate  and 
guide  their  faltering  footsteps  in  the  toilsome  path  of  knowl- 
edge. 

IDA  H.  ADAMS, 

Inntruetor  in  the  Horace  Mann  Schooly  BotUm,  Mas». 


READING  AS  AN  AID  TO  LANGUAGE-TEACHING. 

How  to  create  a  taste  and  to  instil  a  love  for  reading 
among  younger  deaf  children  is  one  of  the  most  knotty  prob- 
lems that  confronts  the  teacher.  To  do  it  successfully  is  no 
easy  work,  for  it  taxes  the  ingenuity  .of  the  teacher  to  the  ut- 
most. In  this  connection,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  com- 
pare a  deaf-mute  with  a  hearing  child.  Written  language  is 
composed  of  words  spelled  letter  by  letter^  while  spoken  lan- 
guage is  composed  of  words  spelled  according  to  sounds.  So 
words  are  not  to  the  deaf-mute  what  they  are  to  his  hearing 
brother.  To  the  hearing  child  words  are  soutids.  Now,  when 
words  are  orally  read  to  him  he  understands  them  as  spoken, 
and  not  as  written.  When  he  grows  older,  generally  from 
five  to  eight  years  of  age,  he  begins  to  read,  after  having 
already  acquired  spoken  language^  and  therefore  learns  to 
read  easily  and  without  effort.  In  fact,  he  learns  to  read  be- 
fore he  is  able  to  write,  for  he  can  read  the  printed  word  before 
he  can  read  the  written.  So  with  the  aid  of  his  instructed 
ear  he  is  able  to  make  a  steady  advance  in  language  vtrithout 
being  compelled  to  study  like  a  parrot.  Therefore  he  will  be 
interested  in  stories  such  as  Grimm's  and  Andersen's  Tales, 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Jack  the  Giaut-Killer,  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood,  Cinderella,  and  other  popular  stories  that  delight  the 
hearts  of  hearing  children. 

Now  the  deaf-mute  begins  to  read  under  widely  different 
conditions.  When  he  begins  school  life  he  has  tio  language 
at  all  save  his  crude  natural  signs.  Unlike  his  hearing  brother, 
he  bas  acMpired  ideas  only  from  what  he  has  seen  vnth  his 
own  eyes,  or  else  by  means  of  natural  signs.  So  the  domain 
of  his  ideas  is  very  limited,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage, spoken  or  written,  he  is  almost  a  mental  nonentity.  He 
begins  to  write  language  before  he  loams  to  read.  The 
printed  page  is  to  him  a  meaningless  hieroglyph.     The  first 
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thing  to  do  is  to  develop  his  ideas.  The  work  of  introdui^ing 
\nm  to  the  populur  stories  that  delight  hiis  more  foi'timate 
brother  ie  one  that  muet  be  alow  and  gradual,  requiring  great 
patience  and  perseverance. 

Deai  children,  like  at!  other  children,  love  beautiful  things. 
Therefore  everything  to  be  read  with  pleasure  imist  be  pre- 
sented in  an  attractive  form.  Make  reading  a  pleasure  rather 
than  a  drudgery.  Make  it  a  mental  recreation  in  the  ctaes- 
room,  a  departure  from  the  wearying  routine  of  school-wi>rk 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  say  a  half-hour  each  day.  Dis- 
tribute pi<itu re  books  and  illustrated  ABC  books  among  the 
pupils,  and  give  them  a  good  time  looking  at  the  pictures. 
Go  among  them  and  show  an  interest.  Encourage  them  to 
spell  out  words,  relate  incidents  which  the  pictures  may  sug- 
gest, and  ask  questions.  The  object  is  to  develop  their  ideas. 
While  they  are  thus  employed,  do  not  use  impatient  wordn. 
but  bear  cheerfully  with  them,  and  let  them  have  a  good  time. 
Sep  how  their  countenanccij  brighten  as  they  look  at  the  pic- 
tures, especially  when  the  pictures  are  colored !  The  time 
thua  spent  is  not  wasted,  but  rather  .spent  profitably.  As  for 
the  pupil,  the  interest  is  aroused  and  the  power  of  attention 
is  oultivated.  As  for  the  teacher,  an  opportunity  ih  afforded 
to  gain  an  acquaintanee  with  the  different  tastes  and  inclina- 
tions  of  the  children,  which  will  be  of  great  value  as  a  guide 
in  the  preparation  of  reading-lessons. 

It  will  not  do  to  give  a  book  to  a  pupil  of  one  year's  stand- 
ing «nd  tell  him  to  read  it,  unless  he  has  learned  enough  words 
to  read  intelligently.  The  deaf  child  does  not  understand 
what  it  is  to  read.  When  be  sees  pictures,  he  notices  familiar 
words,  and  discovers  that  the  words  are  put  together  to  explain 
thn  pictures.  In  the  same  way  he  discovers  the  relation  of 
words  to  actions  when  sentences  are  given.  Only  then,  and 
not  until  then,  a  taste  for  reading  is  created,  and  this,  if  prop- 
erly fostered,  will  last  a  lifetime. 

The  earlier  tlie  pupil  learns  to  read  the  better.  As  soon  as 
h<'  (inii  understand  a  simple  senteuee,  a  course  of  reading 
should  l>e  prepared  by  the  teacher.  Beading-lessons  should 
be  composed  of  such  simple  sentenceN  as  to  make  them  intel- 
ligible. The  pupil  will  not  read  what  he  cannot  uuderstand. 
So,  siui-e  our  younger  pupils  have  to  be  drilled  in  short  phrases 
and  brief  narratives,  expressing  familiar  ideoK  and  incidents, 
the  first  reading-lessoDB  should  be  eomposed  of  such  words  or 
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phrases  as  they  have  learned.  The  order  and  arrangement  of 
the  words  and  phrases  may  be  varied,  as  also  the  grammati- 
cal forms.  The  object  is  to  test  the  child^s  ability  to  recognize 
words  already  learned,  and  to  fix  their  import  by  reitei*ated  use 
in  new  relations.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  making 
the  lessons  very  gradually  progressive,  introducing  but  one 
difficulty  at  a  time.  In  the  rapid  succession  of  lessons,  as  is 
well  known,  words  learned  to-day  will  be  forgotten  to-morrow. 
It  is  not  enough  that  a  child  should  see  a  word  once,  or  even 
ten  times.  He  should  see  it  many,  many  times,  not  only  as  a 
unit  itself  but  also  in  its  different  uses  and  relations,  for  con- 
stant repetition  is  the  only  way  in  which  language  is  learned 
through  the  eye,  as  well  as  through  the  ear.  The  same  form 
of  expression,  running  through  many  lessons  and  recurring  in 
different  situations,  will  easily  impress  itself  on  the  memory. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  acquiring  language,  the  deaf 
child  has  to  commit  to  memory  large  portions  of  written  Eng- 
lish. Now  stories  may  be  introduced.  To  avoid  confusion  of 
gradation,  there  should  be  system  governing  each  step  of 
advancement.  The  stories,  whether  original  or  adapted,  should 
be  suited  to  the  child^s  stage  of  mental  growth.  They  must 
come  home  to  the  child-mind  to  be  appreciated.  In  the  early 
lessons  great  care  should  be  taken  to  limit  the  length  and 
difficulty,  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  clearness  and  sim- 
plicity both  of  thought  and  expression,  for  many  would-be 
readers  are  discouraged  by  being  called  upon  to  take  steps  too 
great  for  their  mental  development.  As  far  as  possible,  the 
reading-lessons  should  be  illustrated  by  pictures.  The  princi- 
ple of  association  comes  into  play  here. 

Thus,  by  systematic  gradation,  the  child  is  aided  in  reading 
each  new  lesson  by  all  that  he  has  already  learned,  and  is  im- 
consciously  and  pleasantly  led  into  a  wider  field  of  language, 
and  led  on  until  he  acquires  sufficient  language  to  enable  him 
to  comprehend  with  ease  and  pleasure  the  language  of  ordinary 
books.  As  you  see,  at  each  stage  of  progress  in  reading  the 
child  becomes  less  and  less  dependent  upon  the  teacher  as  he 
gains  confidence  in  his  ability  to  understand  language. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  subject- 
matter.  To  do  this  judiciously  the  teacher  must  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  bent  and  capacity  of  his  pupils'  minds  and 
the  range  of  their  ideas.  It  is  needless  to  say  that,  in  the  first 
reading  lessons,  the  subjects  should  be  such  as  will  take  the 
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strongest  hold  on  the  memory — piquant  incidenta  or  experi- 
ences of  the  i\a.y.  As  his  mental  capacity  is  further  developed, 
the  papil  may  be  led  on  to  higher  subjects — narratives  or 
stories.  Conversation  lessons  may  well  be  introduced  along 
with  the  stories.  Young  children  are  interested  in  short  talks. 
The  aim  should  not  be  to  put  things  into  the  youth's  mind, 
but  rather  Ut  make  him  thoroughly  familiar  with  such  model 
phrases  as  he  has  studied  or  is  to  study,  by  a  pleasing  variety 
of  use  and  association.  The  mind  should  not  be  overloadetl 
mth  matter  faster  than  the  same  can  be  assimilated. 

The  pupil  should  be  taught  imw  to  read.  As  the  deaf  child 
easily  aciiuires  the  habit  of  eiact  imitation,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  every  idea  and  its  correct  application  should 
be  thoroughly  taught.  Therefore  the  pupil  should  read  aloiely 
and  cirefuUy.  Guartl  him  against  passing  over  words  or 
phrases  without  knowing  theii'  meaning.  In  urging  him  for- 
ward with  all  proper  dispatch,  let  us '•  make  haste  slowly." 
Thoroughness  is  of  more  consequence  than  speed.  Rapid 
reading,  without  pausing  to  study  and  memorise,  makes  no 
doftper  impressions  on  the  child's  mind  thuu  the  ^'shadows  of 
the  pausing  clouds  do  upon  a  landscape."  Therefore,  after 
reiuliug,  the  class  should  always  be  asked  if  they  understand 
whttt  they  have  read.  The  answer  will  almost  always  be  in 
the  affirmative.  The  teacher  should  not  be  contented  with 
this,  but  should  teat  the  knowledge  of  the  young  readers. 
There  are  two  ways  of  doing  this :  (1)  by  asking  queatious  on 
the  reading  lesson,  and  <2)  by  requiring  the  class  to  reproduce 
wbnt  they  have  read.  They  need  not  reproduce  every  word 
that  they  have  read;  what  is  wnuted  is  the  ideas.  At  first, 
probably  only  a  small  portion  of  the  ideas  will  be  expressed. 
liDt  gradually  the  power  of  grasping  and  recasting  thoughts  will 
be  developed  until  all  the  important  ideas  are  given.  The  pupil 
ta>y  well  be  allowed  to  use  signs  in  giving  the  ideas,  but  he 
should  be  urged  to  express  them  in  written  language  wherever 
practicable.  Thus,  as  the  memory  is  cultivated,  the  capat^ty 
for  n04]uiriug  language  increases.  But.  in  order  to  keep  up  an 
inttirest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  reading  should  be  made  a 
pastime  rather  than  a  task  in  the  school-room,  for  as  soon  as 
it  becomes  a  task  it  ceases  to  be  attractive  in  itself,  and  will 
be  shunned  rather  than  sought. 

It  is  expecting  too  much  tu  think  that  pupils  of  two  or  even 
four  years'  standing  should  I>e  able  to  consult  a  dictionary  to 
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determine  the  meaning  of  new  words  or  phrases.  The  teacher 
should  be  the  dictionary  for  his  class,  and  the  pupil  should  be 
encouraged  to  come  to  him  for  explanations.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  he  should  be  the  means  of  drawing  the  young  reader  out 
to  think  and  reason  for  himself — teaching  him  how  to  catch 
the  sense  from  the  context.  The  sooner  the  pupil  is  thus 
trained,  the  better.  He  should  be  taught  not  only  to  under- 
staled  the  meaning  of  words,  but  also  to  use  them.  The  read- 
ing matter  for  pupils  of  over  two  years'  standing  may  well  be 
accompanied  by  clear  definitions  and  explanations,  constructed 
in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupils.  Besides 
serving  the  immediate  purpose,  it  will  give  them  an  exercise 
valuable  as  a  mental  discipline,  and  will  lead  them  afterwards 
to  make  use  of  the  ordinary  dictionaries.  I  fully  appreciate 
the  importance  of  teaching  the  pupil  to  acquire  the  meaning 
of  language  by  himself,  but,  unfortunately,  most  of  our  chil- 
dren are  prone  to  content  themselves  with  the  faintest  idea  of 
a  meaning.  They  will  assume  that  they  understand  every 
word  they  have  read,  though  in  not  a  few  cases  the  sense  may 
be  different.  And,  again,  they  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
search  for  the  meaning  of  new  words  or  phrases.  Hence  the 
importance  of  introducing  new  words  or  more  complex  sen- 
tences very  gradually  in  the  early  reading-lessons.  Still,  there 
is  need  of  constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
secure  good  results. 

The  ability  to  understand  language  and  the  ability  to  use  it 
as  a  vehicle  of  thought  are  by  no  means  identical.  In  culti- 
vating the  memory  the  reflective  faculty  should  not  be 
neglected.  The  latter  is  too  little  used  by  deaf-mutes  in  ac- 
quiring language.  They  must  have  the  power  of  freely  and 
readily  communicating  their  thoughts  in  written  language  be- 
fore they  can  be  said  to  be  *^*  restored  to  society."  They  should 
be  made  to  understand  that  the  acquisition  of  language  is  a 
work  peculiarly  their  own.  So  it  is  only  by  constant  and  steady 
reading,  coupled  with  the  clear  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  language,  that  thsy  will  he  able  to  acquire  language. 

My  constant  association  with  the  pupils  in  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Institution  the  past  six  and  a  half  years  enables 
me  to  say,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  with- 
out suitable  reading  in  the  piimary  grades  no  deaf-mute,  unless 
exceptionally  bright,  will  ever  read  with  pleasure  the  books 
that  adorn  the  pupils'  library.     Of  the  three  liundredand  fifty 
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pupils  with  whom  I  have  become  pereoaallj'  aoquatDted  gince 
my  advent  in  this  Institution,  I  have  known  about  ten  per 
uent.  toi-ead  with  gennitie  pleasure.  For  the  ninety  per  cent. 
"  that  great  store  of  literary  ti'eaBures  which  is  the  common 
heritage  of  all"  remains  an  unexplored  mine  of  kuowl 
edge! 

Most  of  the  picture-books  published  for  little  hearing 
childi-en  would  be  excellent  reading  for  our  pupila  even  of  ad- 
vanned  Age  ;  but  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  older  pupils 
would  not  take  up  such  books  save  to  look  at  the  pietureH  and 
then  lay  them  aside,  in  some  cases  because  they  think  they 
know  the  meaning  of  every  word  in  them,  and  in  other  cases 
because  they  are  too  proud  to  read  books  made  for  mere 
children.  Among  such  books  I  may  mention  "  Babyland,'' 
"Our  Littli-  Ones  and  the  Nursery."  "Our  Little  Men  and 
Women."  •'  Tlie  Child's  Delight."  '■  The  Nursery,"  and  the 
excellent  magazines  that  increase  in  number  with  ea<^h 
recurring  ChristmnK.  Now,  if  the  simple  stories  contained  in 
these  Ixjoks  were  to  be  pultlished  separfttely  and  by  well- 
known  teachers,  taking  care  to  adapt  the  language  to  the  ready 
comprehension  of  the  younger  pupils,  the  older  pupils,  knciw- 
ing  from  whose  pen  those  stones  came,  would  rend  them  with 
eagemesB,  when  they  would  not  reud  them  in  the  books  with 
their  condemning  titles,  such  as  "  Child's,"  ''  Children," 
"Baby,"  ''Little  Ones,"  etc.  The  only  remedy  for  all  this 
state  of  atFairs  is  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  reading  lessons 
saitnhle  for  each  primary  grade.  Then  a  powerful  incentive 
will  l>e  given  to  keep  on  reading  the  rest  of  school-life  and  in 
Bft«r  life.  1'he  young  reader  may  choose  books  as  his  taste 
diclAtes.  While  I  would  allow  him  full  freedom  of  choice, 
I  would  direct  bis  reading  with  such  counsel  us  experience 
may  suggest.  7'Ac  Jtaindrop  is  the  lirst  choice  among  our 
pupils,  both  old  and  young.  Let  us  liavn  more  copies  of  it, 
and  publish  more  stories  on  the  same  plan. 

I  have  been  printing  reading  lessons  for  my  class  the  jtast 
two  years.  I  have  found  them  a  great  help  in  keeping  the  i-lass 
busy  both  in  the  school-room  and  at  study.  Every  time  I 
giv«  them  something  to  rend  they  receive  it  with  gi'cat  mani- 
feittation  of  dehght,  and  lay  aside  everything  else,  and  pro- 
ceed right  away  to  read  it.  The  rending  lessons  I  have  so  far 
printed  lu'e  but  a  part  of  the  general  plan  which  has  been 
maturing  in  my  mind  for  a  hmg  time.     It  my  time  and  health 
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permit,  I  shall  carry  out  my  plan,  which  covers  a  three  years^ 
course  of  reading  for  the  primary  grades. 

B.  R.  ALLABOUGH,  B.  A., 
Instructor  in  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution, 

Bdgeteood  Park,  Pa. 


THE  UTILITY  OF  SIGNS. 

Among  the  ardent  discussions  between  the  advocates  of  the 
different  methods  of  instructing  the  deaf — the  purely  oral,  the 
combined,  and  the  purely  manual — it  seems  opportune  to  pre- 
sent this  article  to  the  profession.  The  lines  are  being  more 
clearly  drawn,  and  arguments  wax  hotter  between  these  advo- 
cates, till  some  even  seem  radical.  Yet,  in  all  fairness,  it  is 
presumed  that  all  are  ready  and  willing  to  adopt  what  seems 
to  them  the  best.  That  method  is  best  that  does  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number.  All  agree  as  to  the  result  aimed 
at — the  advancement  and  development  of  the  deaf.  The 
methods  alone  differ. 

Any  theory  must,  in  due  time,  be  followed  by  practical  re- 
sults before  it  can  commend  itself  to  universal  usage.  If  pure 
oralism  best  equips  the  deaf  pupil  for  citizenship  in  the  true 
sense,  then  give  him  pure  oralism ;  if  the  manual  alphabet  and 
writing  best  fit  him  for  lifers  duties,  give  him  those ;  if  he  can 
be  best  educated  and  his  faculties  best  developed  by  the  '*  sign- 
language,"  then  give  him  that ;  lastly,  if  by  combining  any  two 
or  more  methods  better  results  can  be  obtained  than  by  any 
one,  then  in  the  name  of  humanity  practise  that  on  him.  No 
advocate  of  any  theory  has  a  right  to  stand  between  a  deaf 
child  and  the  best  possible  education  attainable  for  experi- 
ment's sake,  unless  he  hopes  by  the  result  of  his  experiments 
permanently  to  benefit  his  pupils.  The  object  is  training,  edu- 
cation, knowledge,  and  if  half  a  dozen  methods  combined  will 
more  successfully  accomplish  the  end  sought  than  one  or  two, 
it  would  seem  that  the  profession  is  in  duty  bound  to  give  its 
pupils  the  benefit  of  the  half  dozen.  If  the  use  of  signs  helps 
more  than  hinders,  use  them ;  if  they  hinder  more  than  help, 
discard  them. 

It  is  a  repeated  assertion  that  pantomime  is  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  the  deaf.  We  add  that  it  is  the  natural  language  of 
hearing  persons  as  well.     That  the  sign  order  is  the  natural 
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order  in  which  aU  language  should  be  expreeaed,  ituch  illusti'it- 
tions  OS  the  foUowinp  are  adduced  to  Bubetantiate  :  The  artiat 
first  outliaes  his  picture,  afterward  adding  a  touch  here,  a  touch 
there,  uutil  it  is  a  perfect  whole.  The  carpenter  first  erects 
the  frame-work,  and  later  the  subordinate  and  less  importaot 
part  of  the  structure.  So  the  subject  of  thought  first  enters 
the  mind,  the  qualifying  words  following. 

The  writer  does  not  take  issue  on  this  point,  for  what  is  true 
of  the  deaf  person  is  also  true  of  his  more  fortunate  brother. 
The  th(«ry  is  all  right,  but  it  lacks  one  important  feature — 
practicability.  Edward  Bellamy's  ideal  society  would  doubt- 
less present  a  very  desirable  state  of  affairs,  but  with  e.Uiiting 
oonditions  it  is  unattainable,  So  with  the  natui-al  order.  The 
deaf  person  must  take  the  world  as  be  finds  it,  and  not  as  it 
should  be. 

The  constant  insisting  on  this  being  the  natural  order,  and 
for  that  reason  urging  that  it  ought  to  be  generally  adopted, 
or  at  least  continued,  brings  to  mind  the  pert  remark  :  *'  It  is 
sloppy  to-day,  yet  very  pleasant  overhead."  "  Yes,  but  I  do 
not  see  many  going  that  way.''  The  question  is  uot,  what 
should  be  adopted  if  conditions  were  favorable,  but  what  is 
beitt  under  pretient  circumstances.  As  the  English-speaking 
world  will  not  say.  ■'  Boy,  horse  kicked,"  for  "  The  horse  kicked 
the  boy,''  what  benefit  is  there  to  be  derived  by  the  person 
who  continues  to  think  and  express  his  thoughts  in  that  man- 
ntir  t  He  meets  the  world  in  Enghsh,  and  in  Enghsh  he  must 
commiiuicate,  if  he  is  ever  to  attain  any  marked  degree  of  suc- 
eeas  in  making  himself  generally  understood.  Speaking  peo- 
ple will  never  adopt  his  order,  hence  the  necessity  of  his 
adopting  theirs.  Yet  be  is  nut  wholly  responsible  for  his 
t«nftciou8  hold  on  this  lUTaugement.  The  profession  is  very 
largely  to  blame,  or  at  least  a  goodly  number  of  its  instructors. 

It  appears  that  noboily  is  ready  to  admit  that  any  attention 
la  paid  to  instructing  in  the  art  of  sigu-making,  yet  it  is  no 
secret  that  it  is  done  constantly,  else  why  this  general  uni- 
formity of  the  sign-language  T  The  pupils  of  one  auhool  in- 
variably make  similar  signs,  while  each  pupO  made  his  own  in- 
dividual sign  upon  entering  school.  There  are  a  few  signs  that 
in  one  institution  are  made  differently  from  those  of  another, 
but  the  pupils  of  one  school  preserve  the  similarity.  When  he 
first  enters  school,  if  at  early  school  age,  the  deaf  child  knows  no 
more  of  the  "  natural  order  "  than  does  his  hearing  brother  at 
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the  corresponding  age  and  development.  That  is,  all  else 
being  equal,  the  amount  of  knowledge  being  compared,  the 
one  makes  use  of  the  natural  order  as  readily  as  the  other. 
Both  will  express  themselves  in  the  same  way  till  they  are 
taught  to  do  it  differently.  But  the  hearing  child,  even  in  his 
cradle,  hears  English,  and  by  the  time  he  begins  to  use  it  his 
thoughts  observe  its  rules. 

If  this  useless  ^^  aiding  to  make  graceful  gestures  "  were 
done  away  with,  and  the  child  were  brought  into  contact  with 
English  as  much  and  as  long  before  he  was  required  to  put 
his  thoughts  into  English  as  is  the  child  who  hears,  ^'  deaf- 
mutisms  '^  would  never  crop  out  in  his  expressions. 

"  But,"  says  one,  "  he  comes  to  school  signing.  Is  it  not 
better  to  assist  him  to  render  his  signe  in  a  more  graceful  man* 
ner  than  the  rude  way  in  which  he  expresses  himself  ?  "  "Who 
taught  him  to  sign  ?  No  person.  He  resorted  to  gestures  to 
make  his  wants  known  to  his  parents.  He  invented  them  for 
his  own  special  use.  Each  distinct  motion  means  something 
to  him.  There  is  a  reason  why  he  makes  it  just  as  he  does. 
That  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  him  after  he  has  been  one  or 
more  years  in  school.  Not  one-fourth  of  the  pupils  of  all  our 
schools  can  tell  why  they  make  the  signs  in  the  manner  they 
do.  Ask  a  pupil  why  he  signs  thus  and  so,  and  you  will  get  the 
vacant  stare  and  foolish  smile,  with  ''  I  don^t  know  "  (hand  on 
his  forehead  and  falling  carelessly  away).  Take,  for  example, 
the  generally  accepted  sign  for  meat  It  is  said  to  be  the  nat- 
ural sign.  One  of  the  brightest  new  pupils  that  entered  the 
Ohio  School  for  the  Deaf  while  the  writer  was  instructor  there 
had  his  own  sign  for  meat,  which  was  distinctively  characteris- 
tic. When  he  wanted  meat  he  would  draw  his  finger  across 
his  throat,  run  out  his  tongue,  and  suddenly  throw  his  head  to 
one  side.  He  had  evidently  seen  some  one  butcher  a  hog  or 
cow,  or  both.  If  his  sign  does  not  express  meat,  I  do  not 
know  what  does.  Every  person  whose  duty  throws  him  among 
the  deaf  knows  one  or  both  of  the  signs  for  rabbit.  One  little 
fellow  who  had  only  been  in  school  a  few  weeks  in  all  his  life, 
and  knew  nothing  of  pantomime  as  taught  in  the  school-room, 
saw  one  of  the  older  pupils  with  a  wild  rabbit  in  his  arms.  His 
description  of  it  was  interesting.  Opening  his  eyes  as  wide  as 
he  could,  and  bringing  the  tips  of  his  thumb  and  index-finger 
together,  making  as  large  a  circle  as  his  stubby  fingers  would 
permit,  he  placed  them  over  his  eyes.     Evidently,  the  rabbit 
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iuipressed  liim  as  something  with  large  ejes  for  the  size  of  the 
Maav  other  similar  illustrntious  might  be  quoted,  all 
of  whicb  show  that  the  child's  own  aigns  are  very  unlike  the 
*■  natural  Hign,"  as  it  ia  alwaja  calleil. 

No  one  would  think  for  a  moment  of  educating  a  hearing 
child  by  the  use  of  pantomime.  "  But,"  says  one,  "  the  con- 
ditions are  dissimilar."  Let  us  see  if  they  really  ore.  The 
loBs  of  this  one  sense  does  not  render  a  child  less  imitative. 
There  is  no  difference  between  the  deaf  and  hearing  child  in 
the  ability  to  exercise  this  faculty.  Healing  children  of  detif 
parentage  learn  at  a  very  early  age  to  use  the  manual  alpha- 
bet. This  is  so  noticeable  that  the  parents  are  anxious  lest 
tbeir  chiltl,  too,  is  deaf.  A  hearing  child  can  become  as  much 
of  BD  adept  in  the  use  of  pantomime  as  a  deaf  one,  it  he  is  com- 
pelled to  i-esort  to  that  means  to  express  himself.  Likemse 
txa  lie  be  taught  us  easily  to  use  the  manual  alphabet.  Who 
Dot  been  in  a  crowd  of  deaf  persons  where  there  was  a 
bettring  child,  too  young  to  speak,  and  seen  it  make  its  fingers 
fly?  True,  it  spelled  no  words,  but  it  showed  its  power  of 
imitatiou.  and  proved  itself  capable  of  learning  to  make  known 
iUi  wonts  in  this  manner  at  a  very  early  age. 

The  writer  has  in  mind  a  hearing  child  of  deaf  parents,  who 
very  fiequently  speaks  her  English  words  mixed  with  the  sign 
order.  It  seems  strange  that  she  should  learn  to  speak  from 
hearing  persons,  yet  use  this  inverted  order.  She  does  this 
for  the  reoBou  that  she  signed  and  thought  in  the  sign  order 


r  (for 

o  that  it  was  very  nat- 
B  she  was  most  in  the 
n'ith  her — in  the  sign 


continuously,  and  doubtless  spelled  in 
hvr  parents  are  hardly  faii'lyeducated),  «■ 
Ural  for  her  to  express  herself  to  others  a 
habit  of  doing,  and  as  they  uooversed  ^ 

It  appears,  from  the  light  that  we  have,  that  a  deaf  child 
could  be  taught  Engbsh  by  the  manual  alphabet  and  writing 
just  as  readily  as  by  signs,  and  save  this  waste  of  valuable 
time.  Every  hour  that  is  spent  instructing  in  any  manner 
other  than  in  one  of  the  methods  that  will  give  the  deaf 
English  OS  we  use  it  is  that  much  time  lost,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  perplexities  caused  tJiereby  in  later  school  life.  Every 
Gonveutional  sign  that  a  deaf  pupil  knows  and  uses  is  one  more 
■tumbling- block  in  Ids  way  to  becoming  master  of  Eughsh. 
Tbn  English  language  may  not  be  theoretical,  but  there  is  hardly 
any  room  for  doubt  that  it  is  highly  practical.     If  yon  want  to 
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fly  a  kite,  you  must  hoist  it  in  a  breeze.  If  the  deaf  will  con- 
verse with  the  world,  they  must  meet  the  world  in  its  own 
language.  And  we  ought  not  to  stand  in  their  way.  Every 
instructor  in  the  profession  knows  that  valuable  time  is  con- 
sumed in  teaching  pupils  to  unleani  what  is  not  rightly  learned. 
The  less  time  that  is  spent  in  fooling  with  the  pantomime 
arrangement,  and  the  more  that  is  spent  io  teaching  writing 
and  talking  in  English,  the  better  for  the  deaf.  We  do  not 
recall  the  time  when  we  did  not  think,  yet  we  are  morally 
certain  that  we  did  considerable  thinking  before  we  knew  any- 
thing about  pantomime  as  practised  in  our  deaf  schools,  for 
not  until  after  we  had  reached  our  majority  did  we  become 
acquainted  with  this  work. 

The  following  argument  is  advanced  against  pure  oralism : 
It  does  not  pay  to  spend  time  in  trying  to  teach  the  many  to 
speak  or  read  speech  at  the  sacrifice  of  getting  real  knowledge, 
when,  after  pupils  have  been  pronounced  fair  speakers,  they 
with  difficulty  are  able  to  converse  only  with  their  parents, 
with  whom  not  one  in  ten  remains  any  length  of  time.  The 
readers  of  the  Annals  of  January,  1893,  are  familiar  with  the 
European  oral  methods  and  successes  as  viewed  by  Dr.  Wil- 
kinson. This  paper  is  not  an  advocate  of  any  particular 
method  as  now  practised,  but  it  does  favor  what  the  writer 
believes  the  best  possible  way  of  learning  English,  consequently 
the  best  way  of  teaching  the  deaf  in  the  limited  time  allotted 
them.  Suppose  it  is  true,  as  above  argued,  that  a  very  large 
percentage  of  our  orally-taught  pupils  cannot  make  practical 
use  of  their  ability  to  speak  or  read  speech.  The  argument 
is  equally  potent  against  the  use  of  pantomime  now  in  vogue 
in  every  school  for  the  deaf  in  the  United  States,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions.  How  is  it  possible  for  a  pupil  to  make  any 
practical  use  of  signs  outside  of  school  life  ?  If  it  is  worth- 
less outside  of  school,  is  it  not  time  that  something  which  will 
be  practical  in  the  walks  of  life  should  supersede  it  ?  This 
much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  oral  work.  All  else  being  equal, 
the  orally-taught  deaf  pupil  has  a  decided  advantage  over  his 
brother  who  has  been  instructed  in  pantomime.  He  can  make 
a  more  intelligent  use  of  his  English.  The  reason  is  evident. 
He  has  come  into  contact  with  English  more  constantly.  His 
efforts  may  be  quite  imperfect,  especially  if  in  his  education 
there  has  been,  for  one  reason  or  another,  an  admixture  of 
signs,  but  the  English  order  will  be  more  nearly  adhered  to 
than  in  the  expressions  of  the  pantomime  pupil. 
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We  aro  prone  to  do  largely  as  those  around  ub.  All  our 
rudtmeatal  knowledge  is  obtained  by  imitation.  We  can  never 
successfully  apeak  a  foreign  language  unleHs  we  have  beard  it 
spoken.  Our  custom  is  to  read  across  the  page  from  left  to 
right.  Why!  Because  we  were  taught  to  do  so.  The 
Chinese  read  from  top  to  bottom  on  vertical  lines.  We  might 
read  from  right  to  left  across  the  piige  with  equal  ease  if  we 
c&red  to  spend  time  to  learn  how.  The  pi'actice  is  what  is 
needed.     So  with  many  other  things  in  life. 

We  talk  about  a  mother  tongue.  The  mother  tongue  ie  the 
tongue  that  educates  us,  and  not  the  blood  that  flows  in  our 
veins.  A  deaf  Swede  or  German,  or  one  of  any  other  nalion- 
ftlity,  will  speak  Euglinh  if  taught  to  do  so.  If  proficiency  in 
any  language  is  desiied,  it  must  be  met  with  constantly,  pure 
and  simple.  How  many  foreiguurs,  who  could  not  speak  our 
language,  bate  come  to  America  and  have  taken  up  their  abode 
with  Americans,  ui  order  that  they  might  be  compelled  to  use 
English,  and  tlie  flooner  make  it  their  language! 

Our  deaf  recognize  the  importance  of  this  fact.  During 
vacations,  instead  of  teaching  signs  to  those  at  home,  tbey 
give  them  a  cai-d,  on  which  is  printed  the  manual  alphabet, 
with  a  request  to  leani  nud  use  It;  or  converse  in  writing.  It 
was  remarked  by  one  who  ranks  among  the  first  in  our  pro- 
feasion  that  he  believed  the  pupils  learned  more  English  during 
tbe  three  months  of  vacation  than  during  any  three  months  of 
the  school  year.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  in  a  family  where 
there  is  but  one  deaf  person,  he  learns  English  at  home  more 
rapidly  than  those  who  have  other  deaf  persons  at  home  with 
whom  to  converse.  "  Do  not  sign  to  me,  but  spell  or  write, 
that  I  may  learn  English."  The  above  quotation  is  not  uni- 
T^rsftl,  but  it  is  the  expression  of  the  more  intelligent  deaf. 
In  our  opinion,  De  I'Epee's  gift  of  pantomime  for  the  use  of 
tbe  deaf  is  not  as  great  a  blessing  as  it  is,  or  was,  generally 
considered. 

The  deaf  desii'e  English  at  all  times  and  would  get  it  did  we 
not  give  them  a  substitute  for  it,  as  a  result  of  which  we  have 
to  work  with  them  for  half  a  dozen  or  more  years  trying  to 
show  them  bow  to  let  it  go.  They  are  pretty  much  in  the 
same  predicament  as  was  the  Irishman  with  the  bear.  He 
fouud  it  more  difficult  to  let  go  than  it  was  to  take  hold. 

We  teach  a  bright  deaf  child  lo  memorize  the  Lord's  prayer, 
then  hare  Iiim  ap|ietir  before  on  audiemre  to  entertain  and  evoke 
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applause ;  yet  it  is  a  questionable  use  of  that  child^s  time, 
considering  the  drawback  of  pantomime  in  the  acquirement 
of  the  popular  language.  A  hearing  child  may  become  equally 
skilful  in  the  rendition  of  this  or  any  other  selection. 

Deaf-mutisms,  as  they  are  called,  would  entirely  disappear 
from  the  expressions  of  the  deaf  person  if  we  would  cease 
filling  him  with  them  as  soon  as  he  is  put  under  us  for  in- 
struction. It  could  no  longer  be  said  of  this  or  that  compo- 
sition, '^  Oh,  that  is  deaf  and  dumb  for  you ;  I  know  by  the 
inversion  of  the  English.''  The  teacher  who  instructs  largely 
by  the  manual  alphabet  meets  with  better  results  in  the  end 
than  he  who  confines  himself  principally  to  signing. 

Will  the  pupil  who  has  been  written  and  spelled  to  be  able 
to  cover  as  much  ground  as  if  taught  by  signs  ?  Yes,  and 
more,  too,  and  a  gi-eat  deal  better,  in  the  time  allotted  to  school 
life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  advantage  he  will  have  on  leaving 
school.  It  is  a  trifie  more  tedious  at  first,  but  when  he  has 
once  got  a  hold  on  English  he  will  be  able  to  make  a  correct 
use  of  it  for  himself.  A  noted  professor  in  one  of  our  colleges 
once  said,  '^About  all  that  a  student  is  able  to  learn  duiing  a 
college  course,  aside  from  the  mental  discipline,  is  to  learn 
how  and  where  to  find  information."  He  was  not  far  from  the 
truth.  The  few  years  in  school  are  only  the  skirmishing  of 
life's  battle.  The  better  we  prepare  our  pupils  for  life's  work 
the  nearer  we  come  to  discharging  the  instructor's  real  duty. 
About  all  that  can  be  accomplished  in  school  is  to  prepare  our 
pupils  to  live.  What  the  deaf  person  needs  above  all  else  in- 
tellectual is  to  know  how  to  do  what.  He  must  be  prepared, 
before  leaving  us,  to  absorb  knowledge  from  every  one  he 
meets  and  from  everything  he  reads.  The  deaf  are  not  so  very 
different,  after  all,  from  healing  people,  only  as  they  have  been 
isolated  by  the  prevailing  method  of  instruction ;  and  this 
difference  could  be  nearly  obliterated  if  they  were  instructed 
as  are  other  people. 

At  least  four-fifths  of  all  our  acquired  knowledge  reaches 
the  intellect  through  the  sense  of  sight.  We  travel  and  read, 
and  read  and  travel,  to  add  to  our  knowledge.  The  deaf  do 
likewise.  The  daily  press,  the  magazine,  the  periodical,  the 
cboicest  books  of  our  best  authors,  are  all  made  subservient  to 
our  desire  to  keep  abreast  with  the  times.  What  we  learn 
from  another's  lips  is  exceedingly  small  compared  with  what 
we  get  through  the  eye. 
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uier  to  elucidate  a  difficult  point  by  the  uae  of  signs 
thaa  by  epelliug  or  wiitiug  1  Yes,  nod  here  is  the  reason : 
The  pupil  has  been  taught  to  rely  upon  signa  for  moat  of  his 
inelrui'tioD.  It  is  easier  to  explain  a  difficult  point  to  the  writer 
by  tJie  use  of  Englinh  than  by  the  use  of  Latin  or  Greek,  for 
Knglieh  is  his  mother  tongue,  strictly  speaking.  Had  he  been 
bom  and  reared  in  Rome,  the  case  would  be  very  different. 
Even  with  the  deaf,  pantomime  is  quite  frequently  found  to  be 
iaad«iiuate.  When  conceptious  cannot  be  made  clear  to  his 
miud  by  "  beating  the  air."  objefts  or  drawings  are  called  into 
use,  by  whicii  the  difficulty  is  solved.  The  same  is  done  in  the 
public  schools.  The  proper  way  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  a 
child  ft  correct  idea  of  a  lion  is  to  show  bim  a  lion,  or  the  most 
uoBrly  perfect  picture  or  representation  of  it ;  but  not  to  tell 
him  it  is  like  a  dog.  only  different.  How  much  time  would  be 
retjuired  to  make  a  deaf  person  understand  that  you  were  talk- 
ing about  a  lion,  if  you  continued  to  comb  your  hair  ri  taporn- 
patioHf  with  your  fingers,  had  he  not  been  taught  previously 
tliHt  that  particular  gesture  meant  a  Hon?  I  am  thoroughly 
conviuced  that  the  profession  is  laj'gely  to  blame  for  this  iso- 
latioD  of  the  dent  and  making  him  a  "  peculiar  person."'  He 
in  capable  of  being  educated  in  the  same  manner  as  his  hearing 
brotbi-r  is — in  English,  by  using  English,  but  not  by  signing 
in  the  English  order. 

li  every  school  should  entirely  discontinue  the  use  of  signs 
ill  coimection  with  the  school  or  about  the  institution,  how 
would  it  ftffi^ct  deaf  instructors  ?  In  the  first  place,  those  thus 
eiigagbd  who  are  unable  to  use  tbe  English  language  fluently 
Mid  perfectly  (if  there  be  any  such)  are  out  of  place  in  the 
profeafiion.  just  as  much  as  an  imperfectly  educated  hearing 
persoD.  Secondly,  the  deaf  tjualified  to  use  English  as  well  as 
a  hearing  instructor  would  be  as  competent  to  work  along  by 
bis  side  us  under  the  present  system. 

It  in  argued,  and  conscientiously  too,  that  if  you  rob  the 
d«af  of  pantomime  you  thereby  close  the  principal  avenue  to 
bin  soul.  To  take  from  him  one  comfort,  to  remove  one 
lilvKBure,  to  close  up  one  avenue  to  enjoyment  or  blessing, 
would  be  the  lust  wish  of  the  wiiter.  The  reader  will  pardon 
K  persotinl  allusion  in  this  connection.  No  part  of  the  work 
among  the  deaf  affords  him  more  pleasure  or  ia  more  gratify- 
ihfi  than  to  be  permitted  to  interpret  an  orally  delivered  dis- 
coune  to  an  audience  of  deaf  [jersoiis,  aa  has  beeu  bis  privilege 
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for  several  years.  But  will  the  end  justify  the  means  ?  is  the 
potent  question.  True,  the  deaf  can  readily  grasp  ideas  from 
pantomime  now  as  they  are  familiar  with  it,  and,  too,  it  is  less 
trying  to  the  eyes  than  spelling.  How  many  of  our  deaf,  after 
leaving  school,  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  neighbors  to  hearing 
persons  who  are  familiar  with  pantomime  as  used  by  the  deaf  ? 
For  one  who  has  this  opportunity,  fifty  are  denied  it.  How 
do  most  of  them  get  their  religious  instruction  after  leaving 
school  ?  By  reading.  How  are  we  able  to  get  the  weekly 
sermons  of  our  greatest  divines  ?  By  reading.  There  is  no 
deaf  person  so  destitute  of  friends  but  that  he  could  find  one 
person  who  would  take  delight  in  spelling  or  writing  for  him, 
and  by  abbreviating  (as  in  one  case  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted) give  a  great  deal  more  of  a  discourse  than  any  of  us 
are  able  to  repeat  for  the  benefit  of  a  friend  who  remains 
away.  If  the  lecture  is  solely  for  the  deaf,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  spelling  it  entire.  Under  present  conditions  not 
over  one-fourth  of  the  deaf  attend  public  worship,  because 
there  is  no  interpreter,  and  many  of  them  do  not  possess  suf- 
ficient intelligence  to  be  able  to  comprehend  the  full  meaning 
of  what  is  only  partly  written  or  spelled,  and  poorly  done  at 
that,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  rapidity.  If  they  were  as 
well  acquainted  with  the  English  as  the  average  high-school 
pupil  (and  they  could  easily  be)  their  chances  to  get  a  lecture 
or  sermon  from  the  forum  by  means  of  an  interpreter  would 
be  greatly  improved.  The  oftener  they  read  the  spelling  or 
writing,  the  more  easily  it  could  be  done.  Until  a  deaf  person 
who  is  able  to  get  religious  instruction  in  signs  is  equally 
able  to  get  it  in  English  he  should,  by  all  means,  be  given  the 
benefit  of  pantomime,  for  his  privileges  in  this  line  are  few 
enough. 

How  shall  we  leave  oflf  the  present  plan,  so  generally  fol- 
lowed, and  teach  English,  as  hinted  at  above,  seeing  that  signs 
are  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  schools  f  No  doubt  the  principal 
of  the  Western  New  York  Institution  could  give  some  valuable 
information  on  this  point.  If  no  time  or  attention  whatever 
was  given  to  instructing  in  the  art  of  sign  making,  the  deaf 
pupil  would  drop  many  of  his  gesticulations.  The  use  of 
signs  should  be  discouraged  at  all  times.  Beginners  would 
leani  them  only  from  older  pupils,  and  their  chances  for  this 
would  be  reduced  every  year.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  as 
the  pupil  advances  he  uses  spelling  more  and  signs  less.    This 
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i  alone  would  argue  the  insufficiency  of  signs.  Only  ood- 
TersntioniU  Bigns  ai-e  constantly  used,  and  those  moHtly  by 
pupils  who  are  pooi-est  in  Engliali.  Spflliiig  and  writing 
ehould  be  practised  at  till  times  and  in  all  places.  .Speak  to 
the  deaf  as  you  would  to  a  hearing  perMOu.  It  is  aurptising 
to  see  how  quickly  they  will  be  able  to  take  English  from  the 
lips  by  watching  their  movements.  In  our  kindergarten  de- 
partment is  a  email  gii'l  who,  when  she  wants  sugar,  fixes  her 
lips  ID  the  position  that  any  speaking  person  would,  and  makes 
the  jA  sound.  So  with  very  many  words.  Older  pupils  will 
do  the  same  thing.  Pupils  who  have  been  in  the  manual  de- 
partment ever  since  they  entered  school,  four  and  five  years, 
and  have  bad  no  instruction  in  speech  and  lip-reading  pre^ 
vious  to  the  beginning  of  this  school  year,  will  ijuite  readily 
imitate  the  movement  of  the  lips.  It  is  only  proof  of  what 
they  are  capable  of  doing  if  given  the  opportunity- 
Do  I  hear  some  one  say  that  a  sign  on  the  arms  is  as  good 
R8  a  sign  <•'>  ^^  ''P^  *  I*  ""''y  ''^  iva<^,  but  all  people  who  talk 
with  their  mouths  sign  with  their  lips,  but  not  with  their 
■rmtj.  Lip-signing  is  practical  because  it  is  universal,  while 
the  other  is  anything  but  practical  outside  of  deaf  schools, 
Then  Up-signing  does  not  butcher  the  English  language,  but 
follows  it  in  order. 

No  person  ought  to  object  to  expressive  gestures  from  the 
pulpit,  platform,  or  schoolroom,  but  they  should  possess  suf- 
ficient expression  to  carry  their  significance  with  them,  and 
not  have  to  be  explained  beforehand.  If  their  use  adds  noth- 
ing to  the  expression,  they  should  be  omitted, 

The  bearing  child  hears  English  and  is  ijuite  familiar  with  it 
long  before  he  ean  use  it.  Wlien  be  begins,  he  uses  it  ui  the 
correct  English  order,  although  many  words  may  be  wanting. 
H«  is  not  required  to  express  himself  until  he  so  desires  All 
this  time  he  is  daily  and  hourly  coming  in  contact  with  it,  and 
is  storing  away  a  vocabulary.  He  ualls  none  of  these  expres- 
iiious  into  use  till  he  wants  them,  and  when  they  come  they 
nompiu  Enghsh,  and  just  as  perfectly  express  his  ideas  as  any 
eipreMion  of  an  adult.  No  person  has  any  right  to  make  a 
p«Tsonal  use  of  language  or  an  expression  until  it  is  his  own. 
It  ia  not  bis  own  until  he  c&u  make  a  correct  use  of  it.  He 
caouut  make  a  correct  use  of  it  untU  he  fully  understands  its 
meiuiing.  Therefore  he  has  no  right  to  use  it  until  he  fully 
understands  its  meaning.    Anything  short  of  this  is  mechauicaL 
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We  are  pounding  away  at  our  deaf,  staffing  them  with  expres- 
sions until  their  memory,  compared  with  other  faculties,  is  as  a 
giant  to  pigmies ;  theo  we  insist  that  they  must  put  them  to 
intelligent  uses. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  the  average  deaf  person,  after 
having  been  in  school  four  or  five  years,  is  about  equal  in  in> 
telligence  to  the  average  hearing  school  child  of  one  or  two 
years^  schooling.  Yet  this  same  class  of  deaf  pupils  is  expected 
to  master  such  studies  as  the  Intermediate  Geography  and 
Barnes's  United  States  History.  We  should  justly  stand  aghast 
if  our  public  school  teachers  should  practise  such  inconsistency 
on  our  children  at  such  a  tender  age.  It  is  our  settled  con- 
viction that  we  expect  too  much  from  our  pupils  under  the 
circumstances;  not  that  they  would  be  unable  to  meet  our 
expectations  if  the  proper  opportunities  were  afforded. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  proper  way  for  people  to 
learn  the  spoken  language  is  as  the  Lord  arranged  it,  meeting 
it  constantly,  and  Dot  being  permitted  to  mutilate  it  until  they 
know  something  about  it.  It  appears  providential  that  chil- 
dre;Q  should  not  be  able  to  speak  till  they  know  something  of 
the  spoken  language.  Nature's  plan  cannot  be  improved  upon, 
and  the  nearer  we  imitate  it  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the 
results.  Even  if  the  pupils  cannot  tell  us  much  in  one  or  two 
years,  what  of  that?  How  much  does  a  child  of  eighteen 
months  prattle  off?  Familiarize  the  deaf  child  with  English 
in  the  same  manner  and  degree  and  he  will  hold  his  own. 
Then  years  of  unnecessary  woiTy,  toil — yes,  and  almost  dis 
gust — will  be  history ;  for  he,  having  the  abiUty  to  compre- 
hend what  he  finds  clothed  in  our  and  his  language,  will  be 
prepared  to  receive  directly  and  retain  the  facts  of  education. 
Deaf-mutisms  will  become  obsolete,  and  he  can  cope  with 
the  world  to  advantage.  One  thing  should  always  be  borne 
in  mind :  The  pupil,  if  he  leams  his  English  perfectly,  must 
get  it  directly  from  his  instructor. 

I  am  candidly  of  the  opinion  that  our  schools  will  be  incal- 
culably benefited,  and  our  profession  will  make  one  grand  stride 
forward,  if  the  use  of  signs  is  discontinued.  "  The  way  to  re- 
sume is  to  resume."     The  way  to  learn  English  is  to  learn 

English  and  then  use  it. 

C.  C.  WENTZ,  M.  A., 
Instructor  in  Vie  Nebraska  School  for  tht  Deaf,  Ottiaha,  Neb. 


THOUGHT  BEFOHE  LANGUAGE:  A  DEAT-iaTTE'S 
RECOLLECTIONS." 
Of  page  26(1  of  the  first  volume  of  rnj'  work,  The  PrinfApka 
of  J'aychnlogy,  I  quoted  an  account  of  a  certain  deaf-muto'e 
thoughts  before  he  had  the  use  of  any  signs  for  verbal  lau- 
guage.t  The  deaf-mute  in  nuestjoii  js  Mr.  Melville  Ballard,  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Ditaf  auJ  Dumb  at  Wasiliiugton.  and  his 
narrative  shows  him  to  have  had  a  very  extensive  command  of 
abstract,  even  of  metaphysical,  conceptione  when  as  yet  his 
only  language  was  pantomime  confined  to  practicid  home 
aHairs.  ProfeBsor  von  Gizycki,  of  Berlin,  whose  nominahatio 
prefwasesBions  were  apparently  startled  by  Mr.  Ballard's 
accDUut,  wrote  to  me  to  ask  if  I  had  made  sure  of  his  being 
tnifltworthj.  This  led  me  to  make  iuquiry  amongst  those  who 
tnew  Mr.  Ballard  intimately,  and  the  residt  was  to  show  that 
tbey  all  regarded  him  as  an  exceptionally  good  witneas.J     Mr. 

*  Roprinted,  )iy  permisaion,  frtim  the  PhUnnophical  RerUv  for  Kiirem. 
b«T,  1B»2. 

t  AnnaU,  vol.  Mvi,  pp.  3*-ll. 

tPrtifoAtor  SbcquijI  PorUr  I'whii  first  pTiblialieil Mr.  B]illaril'a  stHtHini<ut 
'o  Ihn  PrintvUtn  Reriew  tut  .Iwmnry,  IsmiHays:  ■'  Iiregnnl  Uiinnsn  per- 
■flO  quite  remnTknble  for  the  clenruess  and  nccnracy  of  bis  reocillectioa 
of  mallFPi  of  tftct,  SBpecioIly  suoh  as  bRve  occurred  Doder  hia  own  utuer- 
rulioti  »r  m  bie  awn  experience,  and  as  Hcmpulouslj  bouest  and  trnthfnl. 
IndAfd.  hit  truita  of  charactur,  Imtb  intellmtiiBl  aiid  mDml.  ure  sni/b  that 
I  Mnnut  cimceivo  of  a  caae  in  wbioh  ttatimonj'  of  the  kind  in  question 
coold  be  IciB  open  to  suspiaion  and  ubjection."  Mr.  Eilwnrd  Allen  Fay 
writes ;  "  Hr.  BullArd  is  an  uxcEptioually  conscientious  p<>r«iJD  in  muking 
•UUmuntB.  There  it  nobody  whose  testimony  with  retipeot  to  any  facta 
of  which  be  might  have  knowlrdije  I  should  more  reiidily  accept  than  his. 
I  t>laae  implicit  conSdi^nut)  in  bia  honesty  ae  a  witness.  la  it  possible 
tlwt  be  is  himself  deceived,  and  that,  as  Prof.  r.  Q.  snggesla.  he  '  verlegt 
•rein  jstzlges  gebildeles  Denken  iu  die  Seele  Jenes  Kindes  luiilck?'  I 
mppow  it  is  ptMsibU,  lint  It  does  not  seem  to  me  probable.  His  recol- 
Icotion  of  tbos«  early  yeani  is  so  distinct,  be  recalls  so  vividly  other  cir- 
enmatances  which  are  directly  associated  with  the  train  of  thought 
■lesarilreil,  and  about  which  therp  could  be  no  mistake,  tbut  I  am  eom- 
peUcd  tuafecpt  bis  ■talement  as  '  unconditionally  trustworthy.'"  Mr. 
J.  C.  UordoD  8ny»:  "Mr.  B.  is  pi'i-aliarly  qualified  to  relate  inL-ideuta 
iiiteroBtini!  to  him  in  tbu  order  in  which  they  originally  occucied,  and 
with  Rxtremc  Hccuracy.  His  perceptions  are  acute,  and  bis  power  of 
mHilleotiou  of  fuels  within  the  range  of  bis  experience  I  consider  qaitn 
OEtrnordinary.  He  is  not  a  great  student  of  books,  and  probably  has  no 
ilia  of  the  bnaring  of  his  BtalemeuU  on  metaphysical  apeculutjona." 
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Fay  (the  gist  of  whose  statement  about  Mr.  Ballard  I  print 
below)  was  kind  enough  to  refer  me  to  another  printed  account 
of  a  deaf-mute's  cosmological  ideas  before  the  acquisition  of 
language ;  and  this  led  me  to  correspond  with  its  author,  Mr. 
Theophilus  H.  d'Estrella,  instructor  in  drawing  (I  understand) 
at  the  Galifomia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
Blind.  The  final  result  is  that  I  have  Mr.  d'Estrella's  permis- 
sion to  lay  before  the  readers  of  the  Philosophical  Heview  a 
new  document  which,  whilst  it  fully  tends  to  corroborate  Mr. 
Ballard's  narrative,  is  much  more  interesting  by  its  intrinsic 
content.* 

The  printed  account  just  referred  to  appeared  in  the  Weekly 
News  (a  paper  published  at  the  Institution  at  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia, and  printed  by  the  pupils)  for  April  27, 1889.  Although 
expressed  in  the  third  person,  Mr.  d'Estrella  informs  me  that 
it  was  prepared  by  himself.  I  give  it  here  as  it  stands,  in  the 
form  of  a  note  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  Scott  Hutton  on  the  notions 
of  deaf-mutes  before  instruction. f 

Mr.  d'Estrella's  autobiographic  letter  to  me  runs  as  follows : 

The  history  of  ray  parents  is  very  little  known.     I  never  saw  my 

♦Mr.  W.  Wilkinson,  Superintendent  of  the  Institution,  writes  to  me  of 
Mr.  d^Estrella  that  **  he  is  a  man  of  the  highest  character  and  intellectual 
honesty.  He  was  the  first  pupil  that  ever  entered  this  Institution^  and 
when  I  took  charge  of  the  school,  in  1865,  he  was  about  fourteen  years 
old.  It  was  at  that  time  that  I  became  specially  interested  in  his  account 
of  his  explanation  of  the  various  physical  phenomena  as  they  presented 
themselves  to  his  untutored  mind.  At  that  time  I  wrote  out  many  pages 
of  bis  story,  but  this  account,  with  a  good  deal  of  other  material,  was 
destroyed  in  our  great  fire  of  1875.  It  very  often  occurs  that  deaf-mutes 
are  not  able  to  distinguish  between  the  concepts  obtained  before  and 
after  education.  By  the  time  they  have  obtained  education  enough  to 
express  themselves  clearly,  the  memory  of  things  happening  before  edu- 
cation has  become  dim  and  untrustworthv  ;  but  Mr.  d'Estrella  was,  and 
is,  unusually  bright  and  of  a  very  inquiring  turn  of  mind,  so  that  before 
coming  to  school  he  endeavored  to  explain  to  his  own  satisfaction  the 
reason  of  many  things,  and  it  is  quite  surprising  how  similar  his  expla- 
nations were  to  the  explanations  which  are  found  in  the  childhood  of 
many  races.  Mr.  d'P^strella  is  imaginative,  but  quite  as  much  so  before 
education  as  since,  and  the  early  age  at  which  he  gave  me  the  account  of 
himself  forbids  the  notion  that  he  could  have  been  influenced  by 
mythologies,  and  the  nearness  of  time,  taken  with  his  honesty,  is  suffl- 
fiont  assurance  of  the  accuracy  of  his  statement.  You  may  trust  Mr. 
d'Estrelh\  perfectly  for  any  statement  he  may  make." 

t  As  this  account  has  already  been  published  in  the  Anmiln  (xxxv,  80), 
it  is  omitted  here. — E.  A.  F. 
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father.  He  was  a  French-Swiss.  My  mother— a  Dative  of  Mexico— died 
when  I  was  five  years  old.  Then  I  had  no  other  living  relative  known 
to  me.  It  is  about  seven  years  ago  when  I  first  learned  that  I  had  one 
aunt  and  two  cousins  yet  living.     I  am  now  forty  years  old. 

I  was  bom  quite  deaf.  However,  I  have  been  able  to  hear  a  little  In 
the  left  ear  only.  About  eight  years  ago  my  ears  were  examined,  and 
it  was  said  that  the  external  ear  and  the  drum  as  well  as  the  nerves  going 
to  the  brain  were  perfect,  but  the  trouble  was  the  inner  ear  or  the  mech- 
anism of  the  internal  ear.  Suppose,  if  I  were  not  born  deaf,  it  must 
then  be  that  I  became  deaf  somehow  in  my  infancy.  My  two  friends 
who  saw  me  in  my  infancy  said  that  I  was  not  born  deaf.  They  remem- 
bered that  everybody  would  speak  to  me,  and  I  should  immediately  turn 
towards  them.  The  doctors  attributed  my  deafness  to  a  fnll  or  fright. 
I  cannot  see  that  either  the  fall  or  the  fright  had  anything  to  do  with 
my  deafness.  It  is  said  that  those  who  are  born  deaf  never  hear  in  their 
dreams.  lam  strongly  subjtcted  to  dreams,  but  I  never  heard  any 
sound  in  my  dreams  until  once  in  1880.  Since  then  I  had  not  hoard 
again  till  1890.  Later,  since,  I  have  heard  three  times — mnking  up  five 
times  in  all  my  life  hitherto.  However.  I  do  not  l>elieve  that  fact, 
because  I  know  that  a  good  many  deaf-mutes  who  lost  their  hearing  at 
five  or  six  years  have  never  heard  io  their  dreams. 

The  first  recollection  is  that  I  cried.  I  think  I  wtis  four  years  old 
then.  One  morning  my  mother  left  me  alone  for  the  first  time  in  a  room 
and  locked  the  door.  I  was  afraid  because  I  had  never  remained  alone 
in  a  closed  room.  So  I  cried.  She  came  back  in  soon  and  ran  laughing 
to  me.  She  comforted  and  caressed  me  with  kisses  of  love.  This  only 
is  all  what  I  can  think  instinctively  of  a  mother's  love.  Probably  the 
next  recollection  is  one  of  the  few  I  have  cherished  through  years  of 
memory.  I  remember  it  as  though  this  had  occurred  yesterday.  While 
walking  one  sunny  Sunday  morning  with  my  mother  to  a  Catholic  (con- 
vent, it  took  me  by  surprise  when  I  heard  the  bell  tolling.  liapture 
seized  me  at  once.  I  cried  joyfully.  Then  I  felt  a  dreamy,  wandering 
sensation  amid  the  bustle  of  the  people.  Even  after  the  good  bell  ceased 
tolling,  the  vibrations  continued  ringing  in  my  over-excited  l>rain  for  a 
while.  Often  do  I  think  of  this  undying  recollection  -  sometimes  with 
awe,  sometimes  with  delight.  When  I  think  of  it,  I  feel  as  thoU|;;h  I 
were  actwiUy  hearing  the  bell  toll — toll  slowly  and  sweetly.  Even  while 
writing  this  part,  I  feel  apparently  paralyzed  in  my  senses  ss  if  my  soul 
were  giving  way  to  the  mesmeric  spell  of  the  very  recollection. 

I  have  several  other  early  recollections,  more  or  less  perfect,  f  rf*. 
member  that  I  saw  a  priest  burning  a  numWrof  bibles  ;  that  I  attended 
aCatholic  spelling-school  (\  often  wonder  if  I  learned  to  say  *'  papa  "  th«>re. 
I  can  say  *'  papa  '*  as  plainly  as  any  one  can  -  this  is  the  only  word  I  havo 
ever  lisped);  that  I  saw  much  excitement  in  moving  the  furnitun^s  and 
other  household  articles  in  a  hurried  and  confuHA<l  manner,  InicanMe  thfTe 
was  an  earthquake  (which  I  afterwards  learned  in  the  AnnaN  of  S.  F.— 
I  was  bom  in  8.  F.)  ;  that  I  saw  a  great  red  comet :  that  my  mother  told 
me  that  we  all  should  be  knocked  down  if  the  comet  ^tmrk  the  ((round : 
that  I  watched  the  comet  every  night  until  it  di<<appear^d  r  that  I  naw  a 
man  hwiioing  aoother,  both  on  horseback  at  full  spe^d  thron;<h  the  street : 
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that  I  saw  two  fires  near  my  home  ;  that  my  mother  took  me  to  church 
on  Sundays  and  on  other  days  oftener  early  in  the  morning.  If  I  was 
restless  during  the  service,  she  would  give  me  something  to  eat.  (Al- 
though  I  am  not  a  Catholic,  yet  now  and  then  I  go  to  the  Catholic  church, 
and  enjoy  my  meditation  mainly  to  keep  the  memory  of  my  mother.) 
While  my  mother  was  alive,  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  deaf.  I  did  not 
see  the  sun  and  stars  figuratively.  I  remember  that  I  had  never  ob- 
served the  moon  but  once  with  a  sort  of  wonder, — the  moon  was  new.  I 
seldom  went  out  by  myself  and  played  with  the  children.  I  was  then 
passively  quiet  and  good;  almost  an  intellectual  blank. 

I  know  almost  nothing  about  my  mother's  death.  While  she  was  sick, 
she  gave  me  some  marmalade  and  kissed  me,  for  the  last  time.  I  was 
then  put  away.  I  do  not  remember  if  I  saw  her  corpse  or  attended  her 
funeral,  nor  how  I  felt  about  her  death.  Only  that  my  friends  said  that 
she  had  gone  to  the  sky  to  rest. 

What  then  became  of  me  after  my  mother's  death  ?  I  remember  at 
best  that  I  was  tak<)n  to  the  house  of  my  god-mother.  Since  she  was 
my  mother's  best  friend,  I  did  not  miss  my  mother  consciously  at  all.  A 
short  time  afterwards,  a  French  consul  (I  believe  my  father's  brother) 
took  me  to  the  house  of  a  Mexican  woman  and  left  me  there,  with  a  box 
of  Noah's  animals,  in  her  charge.  I  did  not  feel  homesick.  She  con- 
tinued as  my  guardian  until  I  was  taken  to  school  (I  was  the  first  pupil, 
then,  in  the  California  Institution).  I  remained  about  four  years  with 
her.  She,  I  learned  when  in  school,  was  my  mother's  bitter  enemy  out 
of  jealousy  in  love  affairs. 

Hitherto  till  this  time  I  had  but  a  little,  if  ever  possible,  of  instinctive 
language.  I  could  hardly  make  intelligible  signs ;  but  my  mother  might 
understand  my  gestures,  that  is,  such  as  were  moved  by  feelings  for  what 
I  should  either  wish  or  deny.  For  example,  the  idea  of  food  was  aroused 
in  my  mind  by  the  feeling  of  hunger.  This  simply  constitutes  the  Logic 
of  Feeling  ;  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  different  from  the  Logic  of  Signs. 
I  could  neither  think  nor  reason  at  all,  yet  I  could  recognize  the  persons 
either  with  delight  or  with  dislike.  Still,  nearly  all  the  human  emotions 
were  absent,  and  even  the  faculty  of  conscience  was  wanting.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  appear  blank  around  me  except  the  momentary  pleasures 
of  perception.  What  happened  at  home  had  not  come  back  within  my 
memory  until  I  went  to  school.  The  state  of  my  mental  isolation,  I  be- 
lieve, is  wholly  due  to  my  confinement  at  home.  I  was  then  five  years 
old,  though. 

But  no  sooner  had  I  been  left  in  charge  of  my  guardian  than  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  was  opened  to  me  slowly  but  surely.  As 
Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  was  said  to  have  leaped  forth  out  of  the 
•brain  of  her  father  Jupiter,  full  grown  and  full  armed  for  the  business 
of  life,  so  was  my  new  life  formed  apparently  mature  and  complete. 
The  unwomanly  treatment  of  my  guardian  was,  in  truth,  the  direct  cause 
of  the  evolution  of  my  instinctive — or  better  speaking — latent  feelings 
for  the  higher.  Not  only  could  I  think  in  pictures,  but  almost  spon- 
taneously I  was  also  able  to  learn  how  to  think  and  reason.  Thinking 
in  pictures  or  images  is  prevalent  among  most  of  the  rongenitally  deaf 
children  at  different   degrees  in  proportion    to   the  different  powers  of 
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penreptit'U.  Tlinl  tiitully  predomiiiHtes  iu  this  cluss,  and  I'ODBaqaontlj 
compenaates  for  the  loas  of  heariog,  u«  matter  even  if  they  du  nottbiak 
■t  kU.  I  learood  to  know  that  Itiere  was  a  difference  betweeo  right  nod 
vmrag.  And  to  understand  thnt  there  was  a  reUtion  between  c»aae  and 
effect.  Tkic  proTss  thnt  my  cunacieuce  mnst  have  been  in  the  act,  of 
deTt>t<)()ins.  My  mental  eonditiOQ  whs  [nTDrabiy  elaborated  and  properly 
rednoed  to  the  Logic  of  Signs. 

Haw  were  the  essential  signs  acquired  ?  My  mother  mast  have  known 
my  wants  IwforeUfind,  without  any  forced  attempt  on  my  part.  But  my 
gnaritiiui  was  n  stmngpr  to  me.  uud  ciuuld  not  understand  my  desires. 
II  was  neceanary  tlint  she  or  I  would  ^eek  something  rational  or  oonven- 
tioaal  to  make  us  uuderdtnud  eaoli  other.  So  we  made  aigna,  one  after 
•noCher.  Imitation  uonatitutes  the  foundation  of  the  sign  language.  We 
traced  as  intelligibly  as  possible  the  shapes  and  peculiarities  of  the  objeots 
maA  the  actions  of  the  b»dily  morementH.  The  langnage  thus  acquired 
was  greatly  augmented  by  th^  expression  and  play  of  the  fcatnres  to 
snipbasiEe  the  meanings  at  the  signs.  She  soon  made  herself  o  good 
Mgn-maker.  The  Hexit^iins.  as  well  as  the  jieople  of  the  Riiinance  races, 
arvexpert  in  pantomimic  geatares,  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
wbilu  s|>eHking  to  tme  another.  How  natural  all  the  imitative  signs  are  ! 
When  I  cMine  lu  eubool.  I  had  no  diffloulty  in  understaudingthe  true  deaf 
and  dumb  language  of  signs—the  eonventional  language.  The  sign  lan- 
guage is  the  universal  one.  [  I  dn  not  pretend  to  say  that  I  am  about  the 
t>«at  aign-uiaker  In  this  luslitutiou.  Thia  must  be  attributed  to  the  early 
ttatning  of  the  mind  during  my  unte-speeeh  days.) 

Mv  gnardian  let  me  go  about  in  the  rear  yard.  There  I  learned  tolove 
hms.  dncks.  turkeys.  pnrrot«,  cunnry-birds,  dogs,  cats.  Quite  a  bustle 
ut  life.     A  novelty  of  observation. 

The  woman  often  went  nut  xhopping.  I  sometimes  accompanied  her. 
As  I  had  loamed  to  remember  the  pluees  she  frequented— within  aradius 
of  two  or  three  blocks — she  sent  me  to  the  grocery  to  get  socaetbing, 
avoh  as  bread,  milk,  potatoes,  etc.  I  sfijiiyedit,  benanse  she  woiiid  not 
Ut  me  go  olberwisB.  While  out  on  errand.  I  now  and  then  might  make 
(tnqoaititauces  with  boys  and  play  with  them  for  a  little  time.  One 
mortiing  I  wa>  I'-arrying  a  piti'her  of  [nilk  A  boy  aceidentally  broke  it 
and  let  the  milk  EplU.  I  eried  and  went  home  with  the  broken  veatel. 
I  IaIiI  the  woman  honestly  about  it.  She  would  not  listen,  lint  she  got 
«ngTy  Mid  whipped  nin.  I  l)e1iHve  tbat  this  was  the  first  whipping  I  had 
ever  got  from  any  person.  Beeuuse  1  thought  that  it  wna  not  good, 
my  bliiod  rose  rn  protest.  She  whipped  me  harder,  and  I  yielded  re- 
luctantly. 

I  nifw  began  to  notice  the  gambols  of  the  boys  out  on  street*.  So  new 
and  knen  was  my  instinct  for  sport  thnt  I  envied  their  play.  Then  I  * 
all)>Vieil  stealthily  out  of  Ibe  yard  to  the  gate  anil  liHiknd  at  their  pranks 
with  delight.  At  last  I  went  out  to  play.  The  woman  caught  and  whipped 
nta.  I  played  again.  She  whipped  me  again  Well,  1  then  began  to  think 
wby.  I  tbfinght  and  thought.  She  conld  not  make  me  understand  that 
I  WBK  a  bad  boy.  Playing  seemed  to  be  giiod.  I  Boon  learned  W  hate 
her.  It  she  had  scolilcd  me  gently  and  gave  me  decently  to  understand 
her  command,  it  migbl  have  been  all  right.    But  it  was  too  late.    I  made 
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ap  my  mind  that  I  would  have  my  own  way,  regardless  of  consequences. 
I  did  not  want  to  be  whipped  so  often.  I  all  at  once  hated  whipping. 
It  would  make  me  anything  but  good.  I  played  out  whenever  I  liked. 
She  whipped  me  nearly  every  time.  It  did  me  no  good.  It  hardened 
my  body  as  well  as  my  heart.  She  desired  some  other  way  of  punish- 
ment by  taking  off  my  hat.  It  failed.  She  then  took  off  my  shoes.  It 
mot  the  same  fate.  She  took  off  my  jacket.  I  still  played  only  with 
pants  and  a  shirt  on.  It  availed  nothing.  I  had  already  determined  that 
she  would  be  revenged.  She  found  it  useless  to  break  down  my  ob- 
stinacy. Now  and  then  she  would  whip  me  very  long  and  hard  when  I 
was  out  too  long.  I  saw  it  rationally,  but  I  delighted  in  following  the 
boys  on  the  alert  far  from  home — say,  ten  blocks.  One  day  I  was  play- 
ing with  two  larger  boys.  There  was  a  large  miry  pond  across  the  alley. 
We  wanted  to  cross  it.  They  succeeded,  but  I  was  unfortunate.  While 
I  was  walking  along  the  picket  fence,  one  of  the  pickets  gave  way  and  I 
lost  my  balance,  falling  flat  into  the  mire.  I,  from  head  to  foot,  was 
covered  with  mud.  I  waddled  and  cried  until  I  got  out  of  the  pond.  By 
chance,  my  guardian,  who  had  made  a  call,  saw  and  took  me.  It  was 
quite  a  far  way  off.  The  children  out  at  recess  stared  at  me  and  laughed 
**  wickedly,"  like  the  imps.  What  a  funny  picture  it  must  be  I  As  soon 
as  we  gut  home,  she  made  me  strip  off  my  clothes  and  wash  them.  I 
was  then  completely  naked — still  worse,  I  was  made  to  do  the  washing 
out  in  the  yard.  It  meant  punishment.  Several  of  the  boys  peeped 
over  the  yard  and  made  faces  at  me.  I  rebelled,  but  the  woman  was 
the  more  determined,  and  the  boys  were  the  most  delighted.  I  had  to 
remain  so  in  this  uncomfortable  place  for  hours  until  the  clothes  got  dry 
enough. 

A  good  many  of  the  neighbors  knew  from  the  hearsay  of  the  children 
and  by  hearing  my  cries  that  I  must  have  been  cruelly  treated.  They 
were  kind  to  me,  and  would  let  me  come  in  and  have  something  nice  to 
eat.  Several  of  them  dared  to  see  the  bad  woman,  and  tell  her  not  to  be 
so  hard  on  me.     But  she  had  her  own  way. 

Her  new  husband  was  an  American  captain  and  owned  some  barges. 
The  woman  sometimes  took  me  with  her  to  his  office  at  the  wharf  where 
she  usually  got  meat.  Afterwards  she  sent  me  alone  to  the  wharf  and 
briuj^  the  meat.  What  a  long  journey  it  would  take  for  a  small  boy  to 
cross  u  dozen  of  blocks— alone  I  However,  what  a  splendid  tramp  it  was! 
How^  much  I  loved  to  go  to  the  bay  I  The  sea  was  a  wonder  to  me — nay, 
a  wonder  of  wonders,  since  even  a  boat  was  a  marvel.  What  a  variety 
of  life  along  the  wharves  I  Such  a  life  with  such  a  variety  awakened  in 
me  a  vague  feeling  of  mystery — sadness  (?)— loneliness  (?).  At  my  re- 
quest, the  w<jmuu  would  let  nie  go  to  the  wharf  early  in  the  morning  to 
get  the  meat.  As  soon  as  I  brought  it  home,  I  made  haste  to  the  bay, 
and  spent  many  long  hours  to  view  the  cosmopolitan  sights.  I  made 
acquaintance  with  the  rough-looking  though  good-natured  sailors.  They 
taught  me  many  good  and  bad  ways.  I  was  quick  to  see  and  understand. 
I  learned  from  them  how  to  draw  a  picture  of  a  ship.  I  made  very  good 
pictures,  indeed,  for  a  boy  of  my  age.  I  sometimes  d«mbt  if  I  can  draw 
a  ship  with  her  details  so  good  now  as  I  did  that  time,  because  I  used  to 
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notice  &11  tb^  purts  of  tbe  whole  ship.  (I  im  now  an  aiuateur  artist  and 
pbologTkpber.     1  teocL  drawing  nt  Hchant.) 

I  loied  mooay.  I  liked  best  to  have  dimes  and  haU-dimea.  The  love 
of  moDrjr  led  nie  to  steal  sorae  little  nionoy.  1  was  an  adept  in  tliett.  I 
could  steal  some  small  Ibing  ensilj.  moat  without  being  detected.  Yet 
my  friend"  or  sonie  other  person  knew  from  hearing  ray  steps  that  I  hud 
taken  Bomethtnf;.  nsaally  eatahles.  But  1  never  confessed  it.  even  by 
tbrente,  nay.  by  ready  force.  That  habit  was  mainly  owin^;  to  the  con. 
liitioo  of  liDQger;  this  wim  on  excusable  necessity,  I  luiy.  I  was  often 
ilUfed  nt  home.  It  msant  puniahmeut  for  staying  away  too  long.  This 
stung  me  dearly  towards  stubboniDeas,  and  I  became  worse  and  worse. 
It  shows  plainly  that  there  is  no  greater  fallauy  than  "  the  child's  will 
mnst  be  broken  ! ''  Will  forms  the  produotion  of  character.  Withont 
•trenitlh  of  will  there  will  lie  no  strength  of  pnrpose. 

I  beg«n  In  And  a  new  kind  of  pleasure  in  being  otit  at  night,  because 
I  contd  see  more  riciasitlldes  of  evil  amid  the  din  of  dissipation  peculiar 

0  tbe  early  days  of  California,  then  before  the  aixties.  t  was  as  a  moth 
midst  tbe  daixling  lights  of  the  night  revels.  I  became  qnite  a  nocturnal 
being.  In  this  way  I  contracted  many  had  things  during  iny  abandoned 
^unlh.— a  period  of  four  years.  The  inUuence  of  this  evil  bos  still  re- 
tftinod  some  fascinating  but  unhealthy  influence  over  my  imagination. 
On  this  account  I  someCLmea  ask  myself,  with  a  certain  sense  of  mystery 
and  gratitude,  if  I  had  left  school  twenty  years  ago,  and  gone  somewhere 
for  a  living,  what  might  have  beoome  of  me?  I  have  been  connected  with 
thia  ichool  thirty-one  years.  My  long,  homelike  stay  prevents  me  from 
•vilr  returning  to  that  pernicious  life  too  soon. 

More  about  steuling.  Often  did  I  go  out  at  eight  with  an  empty 
•tomach,  t  had  to  find  something  to  satiate  my  hunger.  Sometimes  I 
ralnmed  home  at  midnight  wilhont  a  morsel,  and  entered  the  kitchen 
qni*t]y.  I  look  bread  o^  meat,  or  what  else  I  eould  hold,  and  slipped 
■mj.  Sometimes  it  was  dune  at  the  different  houses  of  my  friends. 
Tbo7  wonld  be  too  glail  to  give  mo  some  food,  but  I  was  too  prcmd  or 
aakamml  to  l>eg.  Sometimes  I  took  a  loitf  of  fresh  bread  off  the  donr- 
•t«ps  wbere  the  1>akw  pnt  it.  Sometimes,  while  passing  close  to  the 
frnh.atMid,  I  slipped  one  apple  or  two  into  tny  pockets  or  Bhirl.  I  bad 
iKi  intuitive  conscience  ai  all-  There  might  posnibly  be  a  mote  of  it 
when  1  Ihongbt  of  the  moon  (yon  have  already  known  my  cosmology). 
Of  coorw,  huDgor  was  stronger  thnri  conscience.  ¥et  that  faculty  seemed 
to  lie  morn  or  tesa  aetive.  I  shall  say  how  I  was  cnred  of  stealing.  T 
frmiueuted  ri  meat-sbop.  The  good-natured  butcher  let  me  go  ahont  at 
large.    I  bappcued  to  see  some  money  in  a  boi  onder  the  counter  behind. 

1  Ihiraght  of  gelling  some  little  money  there.  So  I  went  back  ai;d  crept 
•lowly  la  the  box  and  took  a  dime.  I  feasted  on  it«  worth  of  candy. 
Fond  of  sweets  1  was.  I  slole  another  dime  In  a  few  days.  I  wanted 
more  money,  so  I  stole  «  quarter  of  a  dollar.  My  conscience  worked  up 
•s  tbottgh  saying  that  it  was  too  much.  I  knew  that  it  cost  two  dimes 
and  one  hnlf-dtme  together.  As  long  as  I  hod  it  with  me  I  felt  peculiarly 
unhappy.  I  Inrned  unmnd  to  see  if  it  wss  all  right.  I  apant  all  of  it, 
and  »»w  hoiw  much  more  good  time  1  could  have  with  one  of  greater 
Tain*.     I  did  not  come  hack  to  the  shop  so  soon  for  tbe  money.    A  good 
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while  later  I  stole  the  other  quarter,  and  so  on  about  weekly  I  took  the 
quarters,  piece  after  piece.     That  never-forgotten  morning  I  wanted  a 
quarter.     While  behind  under  the  counter,  I  was  about  to  put  my  hand 
into  the  box.    The  man  opened  it.    I  was  quite  frightened,  but  remained 
still.    I  would  not  leave,  but  I  waited  and  slipped  my  hand  into  the  box. 
So  nervous  was  I  that  I  took  whatever  piece  I  could  touch  first.     I  took 
one,  and  thought  from  the  size  of  the  piece  that  it  was  a  quarter.    I 
made  haste  to  the  nearest  grocery-store  and  asked  for  candy.    I  put  the 
money  on  the  counter.     It  was  gold  ! — ten  dollars !!     I  felt  as  though  I 
were  a  fish  out  of  water,  with  my  eyes  shooting  out.     At  once  I  took  it 
back  and  ran  out.     I  could  see  nothing  but  gold  everywhere.     My  heart 
beat.    Did  I  know  that  I  was  guilty  ?    If  so,  how  could  I  know  ?    Simply 
by  seeing  that  I  had  stolen  too  much.    Although  I  did  not  know  the  rela- 
tive value  of  gold,  yet  I  knew  that  gold  cost  more  than  silver,  because  it 
was  heavy,  bright,  and  could  be  had  only  by  the  rich.     I  felt  that  it  was 
too  much  for  me.    I  never  saw  gold  among  the  poorer  people,  and  always 
noticed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  more  respectable  ones.     How  could  I  get 
rid  of  the  gold  ?     I  ran  and  ran  with  the  gold  tight  in  my  hand  until  I 
returned  to  the  senses.     Then  I  went  to  the  confectionery  and  bought 
much  candy,  regardless  of  the  consequences  about  the  change.     The  man 
looked  surprised,  but  yet,  knowing  that  I  was  deaf,  he  might  not  suspect 
anything  ill  with  me.    He  gave  me  the  change  all  in  silver,  many  halves. 
I  was  quite  bewildered,  but  I  tried  well  to  be  still.     The  silver  was  now 
too  heavy  for  me  to  carry  along  as  easily.     The  conscience  came,  saw, 
and  conquered.     I  went  some  way  with  caution,  and  bid  all  the  money 
under  a  saloon.     I  felt  free.     I  thought  of  going  to  the  minstrels  in  the 
evening.     When  the  time  came  I  went  back  for  the  money.     I  found  it 
all  gone.     I  was  momentarily  disappointed,  but  in  fact  I  felt  happier 
than  sorry  for  conscience's  sake.     Strange  to  say,  anybody,  even  the 
butcher,  never  gave  me  to  understand  that  I  had  been  suspected  of  the 
theft.     Still  more  strange,  I  have  never  stolen  money  again.     Besides, 
I  did  not  steal  as  many  other  things,  particularly  food,  as  I  used  to.    My 
conscience  must  have  become  keen  enough.     It  began  developing  more 
and  more,  mainly  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  moon.     (Then  the  moon 
was  full,  when  I  found  the  money  gone.)    Therefore  my  cosmological 
speculations  came  out,  as  those  already  given  in  the  Annals. 

Let  me  add  as  to  the  origin  of  the  ocean.  One  day  I  went  with  some 
boys  to  the  ocean.  They  went  bathing.  I  first  went  into  the  ocean, 
not  knowing  how  it  tasted  and  how  strong  the  waves  rolled.  So  I  was 
knocked  around,  with  my  eyes  and  mouth  open.  I  came  near  being 
drowned.  I  could  not  swim.  I  went  to  the  bottom  and  instinctively 
crawled  up  on  tbe  sand.  I  spit  the  salt  water  out  of  my  mouth,  and 
wondered  why  the  water  was  so  salty.  I  thought  that  it  was  the  urine 
of  that  mighty  god. 

I  hated  girls  with  contempt.  I  never  played  with  them.  I  would  not 
visit  my  friends  who  had  girls  at  home.  Why  ?  Be(;ause  from  my  ac- 
cidental observation  I  found  out  the  difference  between  the  girls  and 
boys — not  in  dress,  but  in  sex.  This  led  rae  to  despise  female  animals. 
When  I  Wiis  hungry  I  might  occasionally  go  to  the  women  for  foods,  but 
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I  could  not  stay  long  with  them.  While  at  school,  I  retained  this  dis- 
like three  years  before  I  conld  like  a  girl. 

I  cannot  remember  if  I  ever  knew  that  I  was  deaf.  I  knew  that  I 
could  not  talk,  bnt  I  never  asked  myself  why,  not  because  I  was  satisfied 
with  my  condition,  bat  because  I  was  too  wide  awake  to  think  of  my 
own  self.  I  often  wondered  how  others  could  speak,  particularly  while 
they  were 'quarrelling.  I  believed  that  the  people  could  never  grow.  I 
had  never  wanted  to  be  a  man,  because  I  could  do  enough  what  I  liked  to. 
I  seldom  saw  a  baby.  I  hated  it  and  thought  it  a  dirty  thing.  I  have 
still  retained  the  dislike  for  babies.     (I  am  single.) 

This  is  all  what  I  can  say  for  the  present.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  when  he 
was  my  teacher,  used  to  make  me  write  about  what  I  did  before  I  came 
to  school.  It  helped  me  much  thus  to  repeat  the  memory.  Ever  since  my 
recollections  have  been  the  same,  though  the  words  have  changed  now 
and  then  to  get  better  style  and  more  definite  meanings  in  language. 

It  shows  that  I  thought  in  pictures  and  signs  before  I  came  to  school. 
The  pictures  were  not  exact  in  details,  but  were  general.  They  were 
momentary  and  fleeting  in  my  mind's  eye.  The  signs  were  not  extensive 
bat  somewhat  conventional  after  the  Mexican  fashion — not  at  all  like 
the  symbols  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  language.  I  used  to  tell  my  friends 
about  some  of  my  cosmology.     Several  of  them  encouraged  me. 

One  always  took  so  much  interest  in  me  that  be  attempted  to  teach 
me.  lint  he  knew  almost  nothing,  ouly  he  oould  say  yes  or  no  with 
more  or  less  emphasis  in  gestures,  when  1  said  in  pantomimic  what  I  did 
or  what  I  saw  or  what  I  thought.  He  was  the  means  of  sending  me  to 
tichool  as  soon  as  he  learned  that  the  school  started.  He  was  an  Italian. 
Some  of  the  signs  I  used  were  beard  for  fnan^  breast  for  womariy  mous- 
tache with  spelling  papa  for  papa,  the  hand  moving  over  the  face  and 
one  finger  of  each  hand  meeting  parallel  (alike,  meaning  that  some  one 
looked  like  me)  for  mother ,  the  hand  down  over  the  shoulder  moving 
like  a  bell  for  Sunday,  two  hands  open  before  the  eyes  for  book  or  paper, 
one  hand  stretching  sideway  for  going,  the  hand  moving  backwards  for 
coming^  the  hand  moving  slant  for  whipping^  the  fingers  whirling  for 
tiUaiing,  the  rubbing  of  the  thumb  and  one  of  the  fingers  for  money,  two 
hands  turned  opposite  for  breaking,  one  finger  stretching  from  the  eye 
for  seeing^  one  finger  stretching  from  the  mouth  for  speaking,  one  finger 
stretching  from  the  forehead  for  understanding,  one  finger  rapping 
lightly  on  the  forehead  for  knowing,  ditto  with  negation  for  not  knowing, 
one  finger  resting  on  the  forehead  with  the  eyes  shut  for  thinking,  one 
finger  now  resting  on  the  forehead  and  then  stretching  with  emphasis 
ioT  understanding  J  etc.,  etc.  The  signs  for  meat,  bread,  milk,  water, 
chocolate,  horse,  cow,  were  as  natural  as  the  Mexicans  make  nowadays. 
The  Mexicans  generally  ask  with  facial  gestures,  "  Wliat  do  you  do  ?  " 
**  How  do  you  do  ?  "  **  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  '•  What  is  the  news  ?  "  It 
is  natural.     I  could  then  understand  these  questions. 

The  reader  will  have  noticed  that  many  of  the  signs  which 
Mr.  d^Estrella  reports  himself  to  have  used  are  regular  con- 
ventional gestures  of  the  deaf-mute  sign-language.      Some  of 
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these  may  be  used  habitually  by  the  Mexicans,  others  the  poor 
boy  probably  captured  out  of  the  social  atmosphere,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  way  in  which  needy  creatures  so  generally  find  a 
way  to  the  object  which  can  satisfy  their  want.  It  will  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  his  cosmological  and  ethical  reflections 
were  the  outbirth  of  his  solitary  thought ;  and  although  he 
tried  to  communicate  the  cosmology  to  others,  it  is  evident, 
since  the  most  receptive  of  his  friends  could  only  say  "  yes  " 
or  '^  no  "  to  him  in  return,  that  the  communion  must  have  been 
vei*y  incomplete.  He  surely  had  no  conventional  gestures  for 
the  causal  and  logical  relations  involved  in  his  inductions  about 
the  moon,  for  example.  So  far  as  it  goes,  then,  his  narrative 
tends  to  discountenance  the  notion  that  no  abstract  thought 
is  possible  without  words.  Abstract  thought  of  a  decidedly 
subtle  kind,  both  scientific  and  moral,  went  on  here  in  advance 
of  the  means  of  expressing  it  to  others.  To  a  great  extent  it 
does  so  in  all  of  us  to-day,  for  nothing  is  commoner  than  to 
have  a  thought,  and  then  to  seek  for  the  proper  words  in  which 
to  clothe  its  most  important  features.  The  only  way  to  de- 
fend the  doctiine  of  the  absolute  dependence  of  thought  on 
language  is  so  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  this  latter  word  as  to 
make  it  cover  every  possible  sort  of  mental  imagery,  whether 
communicable  to  others  or  not.  Of  course  no  man  can  think 
without  some  kind  of  mind-stufif  to  think  in.  Our  general 
meanings  and  abstract  conceptions  must  always  have  for  their 
vehicle  images  more  or  less  concrete,  and  "  fringes  "  of  ten- 
dency and  relation  which  we  feel  between  them.  To  a  solitary 
untaught  individual  (could  such  a  one  exist)  such  un verbalized 
images  would  be  rationally  significant,  and  a  train  of  them 
might  be  called  a  monologue.  But  such  a  monologue  is  not 
what  any  one  naturally  means  by  speech,  and  it  is  far  better 
to  drop  the  language  doctrine  altogether  than  to  evaporate  its 
meaning  into  triviality  like  this. 

Mr.  d'Estrella's  reminiscences  also  help  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  moral  propositions  are  "  intuitive  "  or  not.  He 
begins  life  as  a  thief,  with,  as  he  says,  "  no  intuitive  conscience 
at  all,"  and  yet  with  a  knowledge  that  what  he  does  is  an  out- 
ward social  offence,  since  he  must  needs  do  it  secretly.  At 
last  he  is  converted  to  honesty — by  what  ?  Not  by  the  teach- 
ings of  others,  not  by  detection  and  punishment,  but  by  the 
very  magnitude  of  his  own  crimes.  He  steals  so  much  that 
the  burden  becomes  too  heavy  to  bear.     It  sobers  him,  and  a 
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success  which  would  have  turned  a  non-moral  or  an  immoral 
boy  into  a  confirmed  criminal  produces  in  him  a  reaction  towards 
honesty.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  common  experience.  A 
youth  tries  dissipation,  or  indulges  himself  in  tyranny  or 
meanness,  till  at  last  an  experience  supervenes  which  tastes  too 
strong  even  for  him,  the  agent.  He  didn't  intend  quite  thdt  I 
It  casts  a  "  lurid  light "  on  all  the  rest  of  the  performances,  so 
he  cries  "  halt,"  and  "  turns  over  a  new  leaf."  Now  I  take  it 
that  the  doctrine  of  an  innate  conscience  in  morals,  as  opposed 
to  the  pure  associationist  doctrine  of  nursery  teaching  plus 
prudential  calculation,  means  no  more  than  this,  that  bad 
deeds  will  end  by  to^^m^bad,  even  to  the  agent  who  does  them 
successfully,  if  you  let  him  experience  them  concretely  enough, 
with  all  the  circumstances  that  they  comport.  They  will,  in 
short,  beget  an  intrinsic  disgust ;  the  need  of  stealthiness  in 
our  tread,  the  satiety  which  our  orgies  leave,  the  looks  and  cries 
of  our  victims  lingering  obstinately  behind,  spoU  the  fun  for 
us  and  end  by  undermining  it  altogether.  For  the  poor  deaf 
and  dumb  boy  the  fun  of  thieving  stopped  as  soon  as  the  ill- 
gotten  gold-piece  saddled  him  with  so  important  a  responsi- 
bility that  even  his  moon-mother  in  the  sky  grew  mixed  up 
with  the  affair. 

Few  documents,  it  seems  to  me,  cast  more  light  on  our  un- 
sophisticated intellectual  and  moral  instincts  than  the  sincere 
and  unpretending  narrative  which  Mr.  d'Estrella  has  allowed 

me  to  print. 

WILLIAM  JAMES,  M.  D., 

VrofeMOT  in  Harvard  University ^  Cambridge ^  Mass. 


CALL  OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  CONVENTION  OF 
AMERICAN  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  DEAF. 

National  Deaf-Mute  College,  Kendall  Green, 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  18,  1893. 

At  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf, 
held  at  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  August  23-27,  1890,  the  Standing  Executive 
Committee  were  directed  "  to  provide  for  a  meeting  of  this 
Convention  during  the  time  of  the  World's  Fair,  at  such  place 
as  the  Committee  may  find  most  for  the  advantage  of  the 
members  of  the  profession." 
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A  Committee,  of  which  Dr.  J.  L.  Nojes,  of  Minnesota,  is  the 
chairman,  was  appointed  to  arrange  "  a  detailed  program  of 
the  literary  exercises  of  the  next  convention." 

It  is  generally  understood  that  a  series  of  International 
Congresses  of  persons  engaged  on  many  lines  of  human  effort 
will  be  held  in  Chicago  during  the  present  year  under  the 
auspices  of  an  organization  known  as  the  World^s  Congress 
Auxiliary.  And  it  is  equally  well  known  that  on  the  invitation 
of  the  Auxiliai*y  the  Committee  of  the  Convention  have  agreed 
to  hold  the  next  meeting  of  that  body  as  one  of  the  series  of 
Congresses  thus  arranged  for. 

The  Committee  on  the  "program  of  literary  exercises," 
appointed  by  the  Convention,  has  been  authorized  by  the  Aux- 
iliary to  prepare  a  program  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
adopted  for  the  Congresses,  and  a  preliminary  report  of  this 
Committee  was  published  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Annals. 

All  the  Congresses  planned  for  by  the  Auxiliary  will  meet 
in  the  Permanent  Art  Building,  now  in  process  of  erection  in 
the  city  of  Chicago,  and  that  of  the  Instructors  of  the  Deaf 
will  convene  at  eight  o'clock  A.  M.,  Monday,  July  17.  A  com- 
plete program  of  the  order  of  exercises  will  be  issued  in  due 
season  by  the  special  committee. 

At  the  unanimous  suggestion  of  the  Conference  of  Princi- 
pals held  at  Colorado  Springs  last  summer,  and  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  officers  of  the  Auxiliary,  Dr.  Philip  G.  Gillett, 
of  Illinois,  has  been  invited  to  preside  over  the  Congress  of 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf. 

A  meeting  of  the  Convention  for  the  transaction  of  business 
will  be  held  on  Friday  afternoon,  July  21,  at  3  o'clock.  The 
place  of  this  meeting  will  be  duly  announced  in  the  Congress. 

The  Committee  have  not  found  it  practicable  to  arrange  for 
the  accommodation  of  members  of  the  Convention  in  any  one 
place. 

Miss  McCowen,  of  the  Oral  School,  6550  Yale  street,  Engle- 
wood,  Chicago,  will  furnish  rooms  at  moderate  prices  for 
thirty  persons  during  the  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Lester  Goodman,  a  graduate  of  the  College,  will  have 
several  rooms  in  his  house,  No.  223  Fifty-second  street  (Hyde 
Park),  Chicago,  for  rent  after  July  1st. 

It  is  believed  that  little  difficulty  will  be  experienced  by 
members  of  the  Convention  in  securing  rooms  at  reasonable 
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rates,  but  it  is  suggested  that  those  intending  to  be  present  at 
the  meetings  secure  their  quarters  at  an  early  day. 

E.  M.  OALLAUDET,  Chairman, 

I.  L.  PEET, 

P.  G.  GILLETT, 

J.  L.  NOYES, 

C.  A.  YALE, 

W.  O.  CONNER, 

R.  MATHISON, 

Standing  Executive  Committee, 


CALL    OF    THE    WORLD  S    CONGRESS    OF 
INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  DEAF. 

Institution  fob  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Jacksonville,  Illinois,  March  18,  1893. 

The  World^s  Congress  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  will  assem- 
ble on  Monday,  July  17,  1893,  at  8  o^clock  A.  M.,  and  will  con- 
stitute a  section  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  World^s 
Congress  Auxiliary  of  the  Columbian  Exposition,  and  hence 
will  be  governed  by  its  general  rules  and  regulations.  This, 
like  all  the  Congresses  under  the  auspices  of  the  World^s  Con- 
gress Auxiliary  (of  which  there  will  be  more  than  one  hundred), 
will  be  held  in  the  Permanent  Art  Palace,  on  the  lake  front 
(Michigan  avenue  and  Adams  street),  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 

The  various  Congresses  of  the  Department  of  Education  will 
be  held  during  the  fortnight  including  July  17  and  July  29. 

The  program  of  the  Congress  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf 
will  be  announced  in  due  time  by  the  committee  having  that 
subject  in  charge,  of  which  Dr.  J.  L.  Noyes,  of  Faribault,  Minn., 
is  chairman. 

It  has  not  been  fouud  practicable  to  arrange  for  entertain- 
ment of  members  of  the  Congress,  or  to  arrange  for  special 
rates  other  than  are  charged  visitors  to  the  Columbian  Expo- 
sition. The  principal  hotels  of  Chicago,  including  the  Grand 
Pacific,  Great  Northern,  Wellington,  Leland,  Auditorium,  Vic- 
toria, Palmer  House,  are  all  near  the  Art  Palace,  and  will  charge 
members  of  the  Congress  only  their  usual  rates,  no  advance  in 
their  rates  being  made  in  consequence  of  the  Columbian  Expo- 
sition. The  committee  of  the  World's  Congress  of  Instructors 
of  the  Deaf,  of  which  the  undersigned  is  chairman,  will  have 
rooms  at  the  Ghrand  Pacific  Hotel. 
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Persons  desiring  entertainment  at  any  of  the  above  hotels  or 
at  any  of  the  numerous  places  of  entertainment,  either  in  the 
city  or  near  the  Exposition  grounds,  should  at  once,  by  mail, 
engage  such  accommodations  as  they  desire. 

The  Art  Palace,  where  the  Congress  will  be  held,  is  in  the 
city,  seven  miles  from  Jackson  Park,  the  location  of  the  Expo* 
sition.  Trains  and  boats  run  between  the  two  every  few 
minutes,  so  that  one  can  conveniently  get  back  and  forth  to 
the  Exposition  and  the  Congress.  There  will  be  numerous 
places  of  entertainment  near  the  Exposition  grounds.  With- 
out desiring  to  make  any  invidious  distinctions,  I  woiild  name 
as  reliable  the  Hotel  Endeavor,  C.  M.  Hotchkin,  president,  100 
Washington  street,  Chicago ;  the  Hotel  Veteran,  E.  C.  Fuller, 
manager,  office,  100  Washington  street ;  and  the  Howard  Apart 
ments,  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Myers,  manager,  1018  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Chicago. 

PHILIP  G.  GILLETT, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Congress  of 

Instructors  of  the  Deaf 


THE   PROGRAM  OF  THE  WORLD^S  CONGRESS   OF 
INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  DEAF.* 

A  FEW  words  of  explanation  concerning  this  program  may 
be  of  service  to  those  who  are  to  present  papers  and  take  part 
in  discussions. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Conven- 
tion accepted  and  adopted  the  plan  of  meeting  in  Chicago  in 
the  summer  of  1893,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Congress  Aux- 
iliary, of  which  the  Hon.  C.  C.  Bonney  is  president.  One  of 
the  rules  of  the  Auxiliary  is  that  all  addresses  and  discussions 
are  to  be  in  writing.  It  will  be  possible,  if  the  time  and  cir- 
cumstances are  favorable,  for  a  free  pai'liament  or  short 
extemporaneous  discussions.  At  this  writing,  however,  in 
view  of  the  length  of  the  program  and  the  time  allotted,  I  fail 
to  see  how  or  where  a  free  parliament  can  be  provided  for. 
We  are  expecting  writers  and  papers  from  abroad,  for  which 
we  have  promised  to  provide  both  time  and  a  place  so  they 
may  be  heard. 


♦  See  the  January  number  of  the  Annals,  pp.  20-25. 
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The  ExecutiTe  Committee,  to  whom  much  of  the  details  of 
arrangement  was  left,  agreed  at  their  meeting  in  Washington 
last  January  to  recommend  that  the  Congress  of  the  Deaf  and 
the  Congress  of  Teachers  meet  in  alternate  sessions,  the  latter  to 
lead,  beginning  July  17,  1893,  at  8  o^clock  A.  M.,  and  have  one 
long  session  of  5  hours — 8  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M. — with  no  session  in 
the  afternoon  or  evening ;  the  following  day  to  be  employed  as 
each  one  may  elect.  In  midsummer,  when  the  days  are  long 
and  sultry,  the  forenoon  is  the  coolest  part  of  the  day,  and  by 
this  arrangement  any  one  who  may  desire  can  attend  both  Con- 
gresses, as  some  necessarily  will  do,  because  they  have  papers 
to  read  in  both  Congresses. 

The  fact  that  all  discussions  are  to  be  in  writing  may  possi- 
bly, not  necessarily,  make  the  sessions  less  interesting  and 
exciting,  but  more  exact  and  reliable  in  thought,  and  in  a  form 
that  will  enable  the  committees  on  publication  to  be  sure  of 
gathering  up  all  that  is  valuable  to  the  profession. 

If  the  writers  of  papers  on  discussions  desire  to  know  what 
views  they  are  to  discuss,  let  them  inquire  of  the  writer  of  the 
leading  paper  as  to  the  general  outline  or  syllabus  of  his  paper, 
and  so  obtain  an  intelligent  view  of  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion. This  is  a  much  better,  easier,  and  surer  way  to  obtain 
the  desired  information  than  to  obtain  it  through  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Program,  and  at  the  same  time  it  will  relieve  the 
Committee  of  a  great  deal  of  correspondence.  I  have  already 
stacks  of  this  on  hand,  and  will  gladly  do  much  more  if  neces^ 
sary. 

A  few  persons  who  were  assigned  topics  on  which  to  write 
papers,  after  it  was  understood  they  had  accepted,  have  de- 
clined, but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  not  another  declination  will 
be  sent  in.  We  are  bound  to  have  the  largest,  most  useful, 
most  suggestive,  and  most  profitable  gathering  of  teachers 
and  friends  of  the  deaf  in  Chicago  next  July  that  the  world 
ever  knew,  or  I  cannot  read  the  signs  of  the  times.     Don't 

fail  to  be  there  and  have  a  hand  in  it. 

J.  L.  NOYES, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Program. 


NOTICES  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

GORDON,  JOSEPH  CLAYBAUGH,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.  Notes  and 
Observations  upon  the  Education  of  the  Deaf,  with  a  Revised 
Index  to  "  Education  of  Deaf  Children."  VolU  Bureau :  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Z892.     8vo,  pp.  ex,  90. 

Professor  Gordon  prepared  a  good  index  to  '^  Education  of 
Deaf  Childien,"  which  was  included  with  that  work  (noticed  in 
the  Annals,  vol.  xxxvii,  page  238),  but  by  careful  revision  he 
has  made  it  still  more  accurate  and  complete.  Its  separate 
publication,  in  a  form  easily  procurable,  is  convenient  for  per- 
sons who  do  not  possess  the  costly  "  Education  of  Deaf  Chil- 
dren," but  who  can  obtain  access  to  it  in  one  of  the  numerous 
public  libraries  and  institutions  to  which  the  work  has  been 
presented  by  the  Volta  Bureau. 

Professor  Gordon  enriches  the  present  publication  with 
'^  Notes  and  Observations "  on  various  topics  relating  to  the 
education  of  the  deaf,  including  the  work  and  results  of  the 
^^  Boyal  Commission,"  the  acquisition  of  language,  the  progress 
of  speech-teaching,  the  changes  in  methods  in  France,  the  em- 
ployments of  the  educated  deaf,  etc.,  etc.  A  list  is  added  of  the 
libraries  and  institutions  having  ^'  Education  of  Deaf  Children," 
and  a  list  of  the  publications  of  the  Yolta  Bureau. 

In  connection  with  his  remarks  on  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guage,-Professor  Gordon  expresses  the  desire  to  receive,  "  with 
as  full  particulai's  as  possible  in  regard  to  the  method  of  lan- 
guage-teaching pursued  in  their  education,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  congenitally  deaf,  out  in  the  world,  who  have 
gained  the  ability,  in  passing  through  our  schools,  to  do  three 
important  things,  to  wit :  to  read  ordinary  books  with  profit 
and  pleasure,  to  compose  even  a  page  of  idiomatic  English 
concerning  ordinary  matters,  and  to  comprehend  clearly  our 
language  as  used  in  business  and  the  occupations  of  life."  We 
take  this  as  an  invitation,  not  a  challenge,  and  we  hope  there 
will  be  as  many  responses  to  the  request  as  possible.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know,  in  connection  with  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  such  persons,  not  only  "the  method  of  language 
teaching  pursued  in  their  education,"  but  also  their  home 
environment  before  attending  school.  Similar  facts  with  re- 
spect to  remarkably  successful  cases  of  congenital  deaf-mutes 
still  in  school,  such  as  those  described  in  Mr.  Jenkins's  valua- 
ble contribution  in  the  present  number  of  the  Annals,  are  like- 

150 
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wise  desirable.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  such  instances  could 
be  reported,  and  the  facts  concerning  their  methods  of  instruc- 
tion and  home  environment  collated,  they  would  afford  data 
for  conclusions  of  great  value. 


STEWART,  WILLIAM  R.  The  State  Board  of  Charities  [of  New 
York].  Report  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Board  on  the 
Deaf.     zSga.    8vo,  pp.  70. 

We  learn  from  this  Beport  that  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Charities  to  inspect  the  eight  schools 
for  the  deaf  in  the  State,  and  to  report  their  condition  to  the 
legislature.  This  duty  has  been  delegated  to  a  single  member 
of  the  board,  who  last  year  visited  all  the  schools,  devoting 
nearly  an  entire  school-day  to  the  classes  in  each.  The  Beport 
gives  the  result  of  his  inspection,  and  makes  many  recom- 
mendations,  some  of  which  seem  to  us  worthy  of  approval, 
while  others  do  not.  We  shall  refer  only  to  a  few  of  the  more 
important. 

Through  similar  visits  in  previous  years  Mr.  Stewai't  had  ac> 
quired  some  knowledge  of  the  vaiious  methods  of  instruction 
pursued  in  the  several  schools,  and  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  oral  method  ^^  is  the  best,  because  it  gives  speech  to 
many  who  would  otherwise  die  without  it,  and  is  best  calcu- 
lated to  give  a  good  English  education  to  all  the  pupils.^'  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  his  idea  of  the  oral  method  is  different 
from  that  generally  accepted,  and  is  one  repudiated  by  oralists 
themselves ;  for  he  says  that  the  Western  New  York  Institu- 
tion— in  which  the  manual  alphabet,  regarded  by  oralists  as  a 
hindrance  to  speech  and  speech-reading,  is  freely  used — "  is 
really  an  oral  school.^'  He  bestows  upon  this  Institution  the 
highest  praise,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  intellectual  attain- 
ments of  its  pupils,  but  also  in  respect  to  their  speech  and 
speech  reading.  When,  therefore,  he  predicts  that  "  all  the 
schools  [in  the  State]  will  be  following  the  oral  method,  with 
some  possible  modifications,  by  the  year  1900,"  it  is  probable 
that  '*  the  oral  method  with  some  possible  modifications  "  that 
he  has  in  mind  is  something  very  different  from  the  oral 
method  as  generally  understood. 

Mr.  Stewart  takes,  we  are  glad  to  see,  a  liberal  view  of  the 
importance  of  making  suitable  provision  for  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf.  He  recommends  the  admission  of  pupils  after  one 
yearns  residence  in  the  State,  instead  of  three  as  at  present: 
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the  employment  of  thoroughly  competent  teachers  at  increased 
salaries  and  in  sufficient  numbers  to  allow  of  smaller  classes : 
and,  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  means  for  these  im- 
provements, the  increase  of  the  annual  per  capita  allowance 
paid  by  the  State  from  $250  to  $300.  It  is  especially  gratify- 
ing to  find  these  wise  and  liberal  recommendations  in  the  re- 
port of  a  commissioner  of  charities,  for  men  in  that  position 
are  sometimes  too  apt  to  think  that  the  pecuniary  provision 
made  for  education  in  the  orphan  asylums  and  reform  schools 
under  their  supervision  is  all  that  ought  to  be  expected  by 
schools  for  the  deaf. 

The  part  of  Mr.  Stewart's  Beport  from  which  we  dissent 
most  strongly  is  his  recommendation  that  the  employment  of 
deaf-mute  teachers  be  prohibited  by  law.  He  bases  this 
recommendation  upon  his  observation  that  the  classes  of  such 
teachers  examined  by  him  did  not  reach  as  high  a  standard  of 
excellence  as  other  classes  of  the  same  school  age  taught  by 
healing  teachers.  Evidently  he  overlooked  what  was  doubt- 
less the  fact,  that  the  pupils  had  been  classified  according  to 
their  ability  and  attainments  before  the  assignment  of  teachers 
was  made,  and  that  perhaps  the  reason  why  the  inferior 
pupils  had  been  given  to  the  deaf  teacher  was  because  it  was 
hoped  he  would  succeed  better  with  them  than  a  hearing 
teacher  would.  Some  of  the  best  and  most  successful  teachers 
of  the  deaf  of  all  grades  of  attainment,  from  those  of  college 
classes  down  to  new  pupils  just  beginning  their  education,  are 
themselves  deaf.  To  exclude  such  teachers  from  the  positions 
they  are  filling  so  faithfully  and  well  would  be  a  g^reat  injustice 
not  only  to  them  but  to  their  pupils.  If  there  ai'e  incompetent 
teachers,  whether  deaf  or  hearing,  they  should  be  removed — 
the  sooner  the  better ;  but  the  removal  should  not  be  made  on 
account  of  deafness,  but  of  incompetence.  Hearing  teachers 
undoubtedly  possess  some  advantages  over  deaf  teachers, 
especially  that  they  are  able  to  give  their  pupils  more  oppor- 
tunity for  speech  and  speech  reading,  to  check  uncouth  noises, 
and  to  correct  faulty  utterance ;  aD  pupils  ought  to  be  under 
the  instruction  of  bearing  persons  for  a  part  at  least  of  their 
course  ;  but  deaf  teachers  also  possess  some  advantages  over 
heanng  teachers,  especially  their  fuller  comprehension  of  the 
difficulties  their  pupils  have  to  contend  with,  and  their  deeper 
sympathy  with  them.  In  oral  schools  there  is,  of  course,  less 
opportunity  for  deaf  teachers  to  be  useful  than  in  manual  and 
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combined  system  schools;  but  even  here  there  are  kinds  of 
work  that  they  may  well  do.  The  Clarke  Institution  has 
a  deaf  teacher  who  gives  instruction  in  numbers  to  several 
classes.  Even  in  the  Western  New  York  Institution,  the  ex- 
cellent results  of  whose  method  Mr.  Stewart  commends  so 
hifirhly,  and  of  which  he  says  in  his  haste  that  '^  all  the  officers 
arfd  teachers  in  this  school  hear  and  speak,"-even  in  this 
school  one  of  the  teachers  and  one  of  the  officers  are  deaf. 

The  recommendation  that  the  services  of  ^^  superannuated  " 
teachers  should  be  dispensed  with  is  just  and  proper.  Neither 
sympathy  with  the  sorrows  of  old  age  nor  any  other  reason 
should  cause  the  retention  of  persons  who  are  no  longer  able 
to  render  the  most  efficient  service.  But  we  should  be  sorry — 
for  personal  reasons,  among  others — to  believe  that  the  age 
beyond  which  a  teacher's  services  begin  to  decrease  in  value  is, 
as  Mr.  Stewart  intimates,  "  generally  under  forty."  In  fact, 
there  is  so  much  difference  in  individuals  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  fix  upon  any  precise  limit  of  age  which  should  be 
universally  applicable.  It  is  not  always  true  that  "  with  age 
enthusiasm  is  wont  to  decrease."  David  E.  Bartlett  and 
Horace  S.  Gillet — to  mention  only  two  instances  of  valued 
teachers  of  the  deaf  who  have  died  in  harness  beyond  the  age 
of  three  score  and  ten — were  no  less  enthusiastic  and  success- 
ful at  seventy  than  at  forty,  and  it  would  have  been  a  loss  to 
the  work  if  they  had  retired  earlier.  When,  however,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  a  teacher's  limit  of  usefulness  is  passed 
through  age,  and  he  is  not  aware  of  it,  justice  to  the  pupils 
requires  that  his  resignation  should  be  requested.  If  neces- 
sary, and  especially  if  his  services  have  been  long  and  faithful, 
suitable  provision  should  be  made  for  his  future  support,  but 
it  should  never  be  at  the  expense  of  the  education  of  the  pupils. 

The  Report  contains  many  suggestions  of  value  with  respect 
to  possible  improvements  in  the  several  schools  visited,  and 
we  are  glad  to  learn  that  some  of  them  have  been  promptly 
adopted.  In  our  judgment,  however,  most  of  these  sugges- 
tions might  more  appropriately  have  been  made  privately  to 
the  heads  of  the  respective  schools,  rather  than  published  in  a 
Report  which  was  to  be  widely  disseminated  outside  of  the 
State,  as  this  one  has  been. 

The  Report  shows,  we  think,  that  the  thorough  inspection 
of  schools  for  the  deaf  by  officials  not  in  any  way  connected 
with  them  has  some  advantages,  especially  where,  as  in  New 
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York,  there  are  several  schools,  affording  an  opportunity  for 
the  observation  of  details  in  which  they  may  profit  by  the  ex- 
perience of  one  another.  In  order  to  secure  the  best  results, 
however,  the  inspection  should,  as  a  rule,  be  made  by  the 
department  of  education  rather  than  that  of  charity,  though  it 
might  be  well  to  have  the  department  of  charity  represented 
on  the  committee ;  it  should  be  made,  not  by  a  committee  of 
one,  but  of  several  persons,  one  or  more  of  whom  should  have 
that  thorough  familiarity  with  the  nature  and  processes  of 
deaf-mute  instruction  which  can  be  acquii-ed  only  by  years  of 
intimate  association  with  them ;  more  time  than  a  single  day 
should  be  given  to  the  larger  schools ;  the  industrial  instruc- 
tion as  well  as  the  intellectual  should  receive  careful  attention ; 
and,  finally,  the  correction  of  any  defects  observed  should  be 
sought  by  private  suggestion  rather  than  by  publication. 


REPORTS  OP  SCHOOLS  (published  in  1892) :  Arkansas,  Ciarke, 
Genoa  (Italy),  Georgia,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New  South 
Wales,  North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania  Home,  Pennsylvania  Oral, 
Rotterdam  (Netherlands),  South  Australian,  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas;  (published  in  1893):  Bristol  (England),  Colorado. 
Fredericton,  Le  Couteulx  St.  r^ary's,  Liverpool  (England), 
Michigan,  Missouri,  North  Carolina. 

REPORTS  OP  MISSIONS  FOR  ADULTS,  1892:  Second  Annual 
Report  of  the  Church  Mission  to  the  Deaf  in  the  Dioceses  of 
Central  New  York  and  Western  New  York,  by  Rev.  C.  Orvis 
Dantzer,  Missionary. — A  Statement  of  the  Labors  of  the  Rev.  Job 
Turner,  Missionary  among  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  the  quarter 
ending  December  z,  1892. 

E.  A.  F. 
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Alabama  Institute. — We  regret  to  aDnounce  that  the  seri- 
ous illness  of  Dr.  Johnson,  the  principal,  which  began  several 
months  ago,  still  continues.  Happily  the  appointment  of  his 
son,  Mr.  J.  H.  Johnson,  Jr.,  as  superintendent  and  assistant 
pnncipal  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year,  relieves 
him,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  active  responsibilities  of  office. 


American  Asylum. — Miss  Mary  Wright,  who  had  taught 
speech-reading  for  about  a  year,  resigned  in  January  last,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Miss  AUys  E   Tyler. 

Dr.  George  W.  Avery,  who  had  been  the  physician  of  the 
school  for  twenty  years,  died  February  23,  1893,  of  pneu- 
monia. 
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Arkansas  Institute. — The  legislature  has  passed  a  law  ex- 
tending the  term  of  instruction  from  seven  to  ten  years.  A 
law  enacted  two  years  ago  gave  the  authorities  of  the  Institute 
the  power  to  select  twenty  pupils  each  year  for  three  years' 
higher  instruction.  As  the  new  law  does  not  interfere  with 
the  former  one,  all  the  pupils  may  now  have  ten  years'  instruc- 
tion, and  selected  pupils  may  have  thirteen.  The  State  also 
makes  provision  for  the  aid  of  students  attending  the  National 
College. 

California  Institution.  — The  legislature  has  appropriated 
$63,250  for  building  and  other  permanent  improvements,  in- 
cluding a  new  Home  for  boys,  an  electric-light  plant,  etc.,  etc. 

Miss  Laura  D.  Nourse  has  been  compelled  to  give  up  teach- 
ing, for  the  present,  on  account  of  illness. 


Chicago  Daj/- Schools. — Miss  Grace  D.  Emery,  long  associ- 
ated with  her  father,  Mr.  P.  A.  Emery,  as  teacher  in  these 
schools,  was  married  on  the  2l8t  of  February  last  to  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Coombs. 

The  Pas-a-Pas  Club  of  the  city,  composed  of  graduates  of 
various  schools  for  the  deaf,  is  making  an  effort  to  have  a 
State  institution  established  in  Chicago,  in  order  to  afford 
better  facilities  for  instruction  than  is  possible  in  the  day- 
schools,  and  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  of 
northern  Illinois  in  general.  A  committee  of  the  club,  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  question,  report  that  the  present  ar- 
rangement of  several  day-schools  in  various  buildings,  which 
are  also  occupied  by  hearing  children,  is  not  conducive  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  deaf,  while  the  great  size  of  Chicago — 
twenty-five  miles  from  its  northern  to  its  southern  boundary — 
renders  a  single  central  day-school  impracticable. 


Gei>rgia  School. — By  request  of  the  authorities  of  the 
School,  the  legislature  has  changed  its  name  from  "  The 
Georgia  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  " 
to  "  Georgia  School  for  the  Deaf." 


Kansas  Institution. — The  Rev.  B.  T.  Bensted  has  resigned 
his  position  as  teacher  to  engage  in  the  Christian  ministry. 
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Mr.  A.  C.  Roberts,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Ohio  Institution, 
has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  instruction. 

The  legislature  has  appropriated  $18,000  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  chapel,  including  its  heating  and  lighting  apparatus,  and 
for  an  electric>light  plant  for  all  the  buildings. 


Mr.  Knapp'a  School, — Mr.  F.  Enapp,  who  for  the  past  fif- 
teen years  has  conducted  a  private  oral  school  for  the  deaf  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  connection  with  a  school  for  hearing 
youth,  died  in  January  last.  We  are  informed  that  the  depart- 
ment for  the  deaf  will  probably  be  discontinued  at  the  dose 
of  the  present  school  year. 

Miss  Kugler*8  School, — Miss  L.  Eugler,  who  opened  a 
private  oral  school  in  St.  Louis  three  years  ago,  died  Decem- 
ber 18,  1892.  Miss  Eugler's  School  was  »  small  one,  and  it 
was  broken  up  by  her  illness  some  weeks  before  her  death. 


Liverpool  School. — Mr.  F.  B.  Ulingworth,  head-master  of 
the  School  since  1884,  died  December  14,  1892,  of  typhoid 
fever.  He  was  only  tbii*ty-two  years  of  age,  and  was  regarded 
as  a  man  of  high  promise  in  the  profession.  He  is  succeeded 
by  Mr.  James  B.  Lloyd. 

Montatia  School, — An  act  establishing  a  school  for  the  deaf, 
the  blind,  and  the  feeble-minded  at  Boulder,  Montana,  has 
passed  the  legislature,  and  the  sum  of  $10,000  has  been  appro- 
priated for  building  purposes. 


National  College. — In  November  last  the  students  began 
the  experiment  of  a  semi-quarterly  periodical.  It  is  a  quarto 
of  sixteen  pages,  edited  and  printed  by  the  students  them- 
selves, and  named,  after  the  College  colors,  the  Buff  and  Blue. 
Its  aim,  like  that  of  college  papers  in  general,  is  to  afford  an 
opportunity  for  the  publication  of  the  literary  efforts  of  the 
students,  and  a  convenient  medium  of  communication  with 
the  alumni.  In  the  character  of  its  contributions,  as  well  as 
in  typographical  appearance,  it  compares  favorably  with  the 
publications  of  older  and  larger  colleges. 
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^ihraska  Inslituf^.—A  reporter  of  the  Omaha  Evening 
lS€t  of  Uariih  1,  in  an  account  of  a  recent  Tinit  to  the  Institute, 
writes  as  follows  of  the  "seotent'e  method"  of  teaching  lon- 
giiag«<,  deBcribed  by  Mr.  tti]le»pie  in  the  Annals  for  October 
last,  and  now  followed  in  this  school.  Of  course  the  reporter, 
and  not  Mr.  Gillespie,  is  reBponsihle  for  the  erroneous  state- 
tueut  that  the  idea  of  begiuniug  with  sentence  teaching  is  some- 
ihtng  new  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf : 

The  wcirk  of  the  NebrBuka  School  for  the  Beaf  is  doably  intarssttng 
I  uow  on  account  of  Ihe  taet  tlint  Pnrf.  John  A.  Gillespie,  the  euper- 
mdent,  hu«  recently  introdaced  il  new  nu  i  original  method  o(  inatruc- 
:ii)ii.  whloh.  in  hII  probiibility,  will  snpplBnt  the  older  methods  in  a  very 
sbort  time  nil  over  the  country.  Ab  compared  with  former  methods  it 
maybe  colled  The  "(complete  thought"  or  "aeiitence"  plan.  In  the 
ewly  dnys  ot  iastnieiioD  for  the  deuf  and  dumb  Ihe  alphabet  was  taught, 
then  words,  rmd  finally  the  pupils  were  taught  to  couibiue  tha  words  into 
•entanceH,  or  complete  Lhoaghts.  Prof.  Qillespie  conceived  the  idea  sev- 
Krnl  mnnlUs  ago  of  iatrudacing  the  pbui  of  presenting  complete  thoughts 
\a  the  children  as  aooa  as  they  can  form  the  letters.  The  blackboards 
ore  famished  with  blinds  or  shades  tike  those  used  fur  windows;  the 
t««iber  gives  the  class  a  sentence  by  signs  aud  then  writes  it  on  the 
board,  and  after  allowing  the  pupils  about  one  minute  to  look  at  it  the 
hlind  is  pnlled  down,  shutting  off  the  view,  and  the  papils  then  write  on 
Uwrfr  slates  what  they  saw  on  the  board. 

It  is  surprising  to  note  how  the  youug  people  take  in  at  a  mere  glance 
tong  ttinCences,  and  even  two  or  three  of  them,  up  as  high  us  forty  or  fifty 
words  in  all,  aud  transfer  tliem  vrr'ialim  et  literatim  et  punctuatim  from 
the  plate  of  the  mental  photOicraph  they  caught,  like  the  snap  shot  of  a 
kodak,  to  the  slates  in  their  bands. 

The  superintendent  iiiid  the  tj!«cbers  ure  very  much  pleased  with  the 
reaDlts  thus  far,  and  are  confident  that  greater  progress  can  be  made  by 
following  Ibis  plan  Uian  by  the  old  a,  b,  c  and  word  methods.      •      •    • 

pMsing  to  the  more  advanced  grad*)B.  the  visitor  is  shown  the  work 
■lone  in  Ungnage.  The  blackboard  and  the  sign-language  are  the  means 
«>Illploy«d  here.  The  tuvlier  first  tells  the  class  a  short  sentence  by 
mean■af(besigD-laugul^[t^,  then  she  writes  the  same  thing  upon  the  board, 
and  after  permitting  the  pupils  to  look  at  it  a  moment  she  pulls  the  blind 
and  they  then  write  it  on  their  slalvs.  The  blind  is  then  raised  and  the 
pupils  ooinpore  and  correct. 

The  absorbing  eagerness  with  which  the  pupils  take  hold  of  this  work 
is  rvniarkable.  They  are.  as  »  rule,  ijuick  to  detect  miatakes  when  the 
«unain  riaes  on  the  urigtnal,  uud  long  before  the  teacher  can  pass  aruniid 
the  class  they  have  removed  nil  the  errors  and  have  the  copy  eorreoted. 
The  aame  system  is  followed  right  throa^h  the  npper  grades  in  language 
and  history,  and  all  tlie  wny  Dp  the  excellence  of  the  plan  is  manifest. 

Nete  Jertey  School. — Miss  Marc«lla  V.  Gillin,  n  teacher  in 
the  School  mnce  1886,  died  Pebruai-y  15,  1893.     The  .SileiU 
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Worker  speaks  of  her  as  faithful,  devoted,  and  intelligent, 
thorough  in  the  performance  of  every  duty,  and  enthusiastic 
in  her  work. 


New  York  Institution,  —The  division  of  the  Institution  into 
an  educational  and  an  administrative  department,  with  two 
separate  and  independent  heads,  has  been  abandoned,  and  the 
Institution  has  returned  to  the  more  economical  and  at  the 
same  time  more  efficient  organization  under  a  single  responsible 
head.  The  office  of  superintendent  is  abolished  and  the  sole 
responsibility  is  placed  upon  the  principal.  Mr.  C.  N.  Brain- 
erd,  who  has  rendered  the  Institution  faithful  service  for  thirty 
years,  first  as  clerk,  then  as  steward,  and  finally  as  superin- 
tendent, was  asked  to  continue  as  steward.  He  declined  to  do 
so,  and  Mr.  Curtis  Wilcox,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  has 
been  appointed  to  that  office. 

Miss  Fayetta  Peck,  an  expert  kindergartner,  a  graduate  of 
the  New  York  school  presided  over  by  Miss  Hunter,  has  been 
added  to  the  corps  of  instruction.  Mr.  T.  F.  Fox  has  been 
promoted  to  be  instructor  of  the  High  Class.  Mr.  Percival 
Hall  and  Mr.  Andrew  McKean,  fellows  of  the  normal  depart- 
ment of  the  National  CoUege,  have  been  appointed  instructors, 
to  enter  upon  their  duties  next  autumn.  Mr.  Hall  id  a  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard,  and  Mr.  McEean  of  Williams  College. 

Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Field,  who  for  thirty-one  years  had  been  a 
director  of  this  Institution,  died  March  17,  at  the  age  of 
seventy -nine.  He  was  a  very  benevolent  man,  and  for  years, 
since  his  retirement  from  active  business,  had  devoted  his  en- 
tire time  to  charitable  work.  He  was  not  only  the  founder  of 
the  Home  for  Incurables  in  Fordham,  but  its  first  and  only 
president ;  he  Was  also  founder  of  the  New  York  Free  Circu- 
lating Libraries,  and  a  fellow  of  the  American  Geographical 
Society,  and  had  been  president  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society.  He  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  New  York  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 


North  Carolina  School. — At  the  recent  session  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  $70,000  were  appropriated  to  complete  and 
equip  the  building.  The  work  will  be  pushed  and  the  School 
opened  at  the  earliest  day  possible.  The  building  will  accom- 
modate two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  and  a  larger  number 
could  be  cared  for.    An  act  was  also  passed  defining  the  quali- 
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fications  of  superintendent.  It  requires  professional  knowl- 
edge and  previous  experience  in  the  education  and  manage- 
ment of  the  deaf. 


N'orth  Dakota  School. — The  School  has  beein  closed  tem- 
porarily on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  sickness,  especially 
typhoid  fever,  which  is  attributed  to  the  bad  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  building.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  building 
now  in  process  of  construction  will  be  completed  during  the 
coming  summer,  and  that  the  School  will  reopen  in  Sep- 
tember. 


Northern  New  York  Institution. — The  publication  of  a 
large  and  well-printed  weekly  newspaper,  called  the  Deaf- 
Mutes'  Advocate^  was  begun  in  January  last,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  George  L.  Reynolds,  a  graduate  of  the  New  York 
Institution,  and  a  teacher  in  this  Institution. 


Oregon  School.  ~A  change  has  been  made  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  School,  its  government  being  transferred  from  a 
private  board  of  commissioners  to  a  board  composed  of  the 
Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Superintendent  of  Public 
InstrucUon. 

The  legislature  has  made  a  much  needed  appropriation  of 
$25,000  for  the  purchase  of  grounds  and  the  erection  of  new 
buildings. 


Pennsylvania  JSbme  for  the  Training  in  Speech  of  Deaf 
Children  before  they  are  of  School  Age. — This  school,  or  a 
portion  of  it,  will  be  transferred  to  Chicago  for  the  summer, 
and  will  be  carried  on  in  the  Children's  Building  of  the  Co- 
lumbian Exposition,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mary  S.  Gar- 
rett, secretary  of  the  Home. 


Rhode  Island  Institute. — On  the  first  of  January  last  the 
School  was  changed  from  a  day-school  to  a  boarding-school. 
Its  title  is  now  **  Rhode  Island  Institute  for  the  Deaf,''  and  it 
is  carried  on  in  a  fine  new  building  erected  for  the  purpose  at 
the  comer  of  East  avenue  and  Cypress  street,  Pro^'idence. 


South  Carolina  Institution. — The  Centofary  for  December, 
1892,  contains  a  biographical  sketch  of  "  the  Walker  Group," 
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including  the  Rev.  Newton  Pinckney  Walker,  the  founder  of 
this  Institution ;  his  son  Newton  F.  Walker,  the  present  prin- 
cipal ;  and  his  two  grandsons,  Horace  Eppes  Walker  and 
Albert  H.  Walker,  teachers,  respectively,  in  the  Missouri  and 
Texas  Schools. 


Stuttgart  School. — Mr.  C.  Renz,  who  for  several  years  has 
conducted  a  private  school  for  deaf  children  of  wealthy 
families  in  Stuttgart,  Wiirtemberg,  and  formerly  taught  in 
Switzerland,  France,  and  Russia,  died  January  31, 1893,  aged  59. 
Mr.  Renz  was  a  voluminous  contributor  to  the  Organ  and 
other  foreign  periodicals  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  furnishing 
chiefly  translations  and  reviews  of  publications,  but  also  some 
original  articles.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  earnestly 
engaged  in  experiments  with  hearing  tubes,  and  hoped  to  be 
able  to  perfect  an  instrument  that  would  be  of  great  service 
to  the  deaf. 


Texas  School. — Mi'.  Kendall  has  been  reappointed  superin- 
tendent by  the  governor  and  trustees  for  another  term  of  two 
years.  In  most  of  our  schools  for  the  deaf  it  is  so  much  a 
matter  of  course  that  a  competent  and  faithful  officer  should 
be  retained  in  his  place,  without  regard  to  political  changes, 
that  such  a  reappointment  would  ordinarily  not  be  mentioned 
in  the  Annals;  but  in  Texas  the  position,  as  the  Ranger  says, 
"  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  political  plum  in  the  gift  of  the 
appointing  power,"  and  Mr.  KendaU  is  the  first  superintendent, 
since  the  days  of  reconstruction,  who  has  retained  his  place 
after  a  change  in  the  administration.  We  congratulate  the 
School  that  the  old  precedent  has  been  disregarded,  and  trust 
the  new  one  thus  established  will  be  followed  in  all  its  future 
history. 

Miss  Bessie  Hall,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  New  Jersey 
School,  has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  instruction. 


Washington  (State)  School. — Mr.  J.  C.  Watson  has  severed 
his  connection  with  the  School  to  engage  in  the  practice  of 
law. 


WestVirgmia  Institution. — A  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
last  legislature,  which  proposed  to  reduce  the  term  of  instruc- 
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tion  in  the  Institution  to  five  years,  with  a  possible  additional 
term  of  two  years  on  account  of  merit.  Happily  this  measure 
was  defeated,  and  the  term  of  instruction  remains  as  before, 
five  years,  with  such  extension  of  time  as  the  board  of  regents, 
on  recommendation  of  the  piincipal,  may  see  fit  to  grant. 
Under  this  provision  all  worthy  pupils  may  secure  a  period  of 
instruction  of  at  least  ten  years. 


Western  New  York  Institution, — The  Institution  met  with 
a  serious  loss  in  the  death,  January  6,  1893,  of  Mrs.  Mary  H. 
Nodine  Westervelt.  Mrs.  Westervelt  was  formerly  teacher  of 
articulation  in  the  Maryland  School,  and  there  Mr.  Westervelt 
met  and  married  her.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Western 
New  York  Institution  she  made  a  thorough  study  of  kinder- 
garten methods  with  a  view  to  their  application  to  deaf  chil- 
dren, and  when  a  kindergarten  was  opened  in  the  Institution, 
in  1883,  she  took  charge  of  the  department.  In  many  other 
ways  she  was  a  more  than  ordinarily  efficient  helper  in  the 
Institution  work,  and  was  also  active  in  church  and  mission 
labors  outside  the  school.  A  writer  in  the  Bochester  Demo- 
crcU  and  Chronicle  says  of  her : 

Hers  was  a  most  sympathetic  character,  in  which  strength  and  sweet- 
ness were  blended.  Her  intellectual  gifts  were  united  with  deep  religious 
experience  and  skill  in  practical  affairs.  Self-forgetful  and  of  heroic 
courage,  her  heart  was  open  to  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  others,  and 
her  sympathy  was  true  and  tender.  From  the  organization  of  the 
Bochester  Deaf-Mute  Institute  Mrs.  Westervelt  gave  to  it  her  devoted 
service,  and  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  to  many  of  its  pupils 
their,  infirmity  has  proved  a  blessing,  since  it  brought  them  under  her 
sweet  influence. 


Western  Pennsylvania  Institution. — The  publication  of  an 

eight-page     semi-monthly    periodical,    called     the     Western 

Pennsylvanian^  was  begun  in  February  last.     It  is  edited  by 

Mr.  H.  L.  Branson,  and  neatly  printed  by  the  pupils  under  his 

direction. 

E.  A.  F. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A   Taste  for  Reading. — In  connection  with  Mr.  AUabough'f 
article  on  '^  Beading  as  an  Aid  to  Language-Teaching/'  in  th< 
present  number  of  the  Annalay  the  following  extract  from 
recent  letter  to  the  editor,  written  by  a  graduate  of  the  Ni 
tional  College,  may  be  read  with  interest.      It  seems  almos 
incredible  that  any  teacher  should  have  tried  to  repress  in 
pupils  a  taste  which  it  was  one  of  his  first  duties  to  cultivat^^^ 
but  the  intelligence  and  high  character  of  the  writer  leair-*— ^ 
no  room  for  doubt  concerning  the  truth  of  his  stateraen      ^ 
Happily  the  teacher's  efforts  were  not  successful  in  the  presetrrr:^^ 
instance.     The  pupil  became  very  fond  of  reading,  and  to  tl 
language  thus  acquired,  no  doubt,  the  present  excellence 
his  composition  is  largely  due.      He  lost  his  hearing  at  t^ 
years  of  age ;  he  was  in  school  a  little  more  than  four  yeai 
and  in  the  National  College  five  years.    The  letter  was  writ! 
without  any  thought  of  its  pubHcation,  and  is  given  exactly 
written,  except  that  the  residence  of  the  aunt  is  omitted : 

My  taste  for  reading  was  created  in  the  following  manner  :  On  a  t 

to  my  beloved  aunt  in during  my  first  Christmas  vacation  in 

school-life,  I  saw  a  copy  of  **  Frisky,  the  Squirrel,"  a  popular  picti 
book  of  poetry,  on  the  floor.    Picking  it  up,  I  opened  it  in  order  toli 
at  the  pictures.     As  soon  as  I  noticed  familiar  words — those  words  t. 
I  bad  learned  the  past  four  months — I  became  deeply  absorbed  in 
book,  trying  to  read  the  story.     Of  course,  I  did  not  understand  99 
cent,  of  the  words,  or  rather  the  language,  but  I  was  not  discoura^< 
for  with  the  aid  of  the  pictures  I  obtained  some  idea  of  the  story.    SL: 
this  was  the  first  picture-book  that  came  into  my  hands  in  my  sch 
life,  the  '*  Chinese  wall"  having  been  established  between  our  scl& 
lessons  and  the  picture-books,  because  our  teacher  did  not  believe 
giving  us  books  to  read,  for  absurd  reasons,  this  was  the  best  thing 
could  be  done  under  the  circumstances.     One  good  thing  that  came 
of  it :  I  got  an  idea  that,  to  understand  books,  I  must  know  more  wok*<^ 
and  learn  more  language.     Hence  my  idea  of   reading.       After  t^l^  ms, 
whenever  I  saw  piclure-books,  I  took  them  and  tried  to  read  them — 8iB.-«!h 
as  Cinderella,  Santa  Claus,  Mother  Goose,  the  Three  Bears,  etc.    I  ttiiiMi^k 
Cinderella  was  my  next  reading. 

I  regret  to  say  that  we  were  not  allowed  to  get  books  to  read  at  fiilio  ^~il, 
because  our  teacher  thought  that  we  would  neglect  our  lessons  if  ^^i^e 
were  to  read  books.  How  did  I  manage  to  read  books  ?  Well,  I  r^^id 
them  in  book-stores  on  Saturday  afternoons.  Now  and  then  I  boti^^lit 
books  and  read  them  out  of  school.  So  you  see  that  I  was  laboring  unc^B-er 
disadvantages.  But  I  do  not  want  it  understood  that  I  am  after  K3J 
teacher's  scalp  for  this  reason.     He  thought  he  was  doing  right,  bu.'^  I 
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can  He«  that  ha  was  not.    Re  u  aiill  livic);,  nnd  I  am  ever  tbankfnl  ta  bini 
for  what  1  urn.     He  iuculizBted  ){doi1  [muL'iplea  on  me. 

It  shows  a  foi-giving  spirit  in  our  oorreepondent  that  he  ia 
not  "  nfter  his  teacher's  scalp,"  hut  if  the  teacher  is  atill  in  the 
profession,  and  still  holds  the  same  injudipious  views  on  the 
subject  of  reading,  somebod}'  ought  to  be  after  his  scalp  for 
the  sake  of  his  pupils,  notwithstanding  the  good  principles  be 
inculcate  a. 


Jnatruelion  by  Correspondence. — We  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  "Correspondence  Depai'tment"  of  the  Uui- 
Tersity  of  Chicago,  which  affords  an  opportunity  for  higher 
edacstiou  to  persons  so  situated  that  they  cannot  attend  college. 
This  scheme  of  instruction  by  correspondence  is  something  in 
which  the  deaf  who  are  fitted  for  it  can  share  on  precisely  the 
same  terms  as  hearing  students.  While  in  many  respects  it 
does  not  afford  the  advantages  to  be  g^ed  by  attending  col- 
lege, it  has  some  advantages  of  its  own,  and  is  certainly  a  great 
deal  better  than  nothing.  More  than  forty  courses  of  iuatruc- 
tion  in  a  wide  range  of  subjects  are  offered  by  this  department. 
They  include  (1)  academy  work,  preparatory  to  admission  to 
college:  (2)  the  academic  work  of  the  Freshman  and  Sopho- 
more years  of  college  :  (3)  the  college  work  of  the  junior  and 
senior  years ;  (4)  graduate  school  work,  and  { 5)  divinity  school 
work-  The  studies  include  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  rheto- 
ric, German,  French,  political  economy,  American  and  Euro- 
pean history,  philosophy.  Biblical  Uterature.  etc.,  etc. 

The  method  of  teaching  is  this  :  "A  course  on  any  given  sub- 
ject is  arranged  in  twenty  or  forty  lessons,  on  each  of  which 
there  is  a  printed  lesson  paper  prepared.  This  lesson  paper 
gives  directions,  general  and  special,  and  suggestions  for  the 
study  of  the  lesson.  Hints  of  various  kinds  are  thrown  out, 
and  qnestions  asked,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  lead  the  student  to 
look  at  the  matter  from  every  possible  point  of  view.  The 
pa{>er  contains  also  a  list  of  examination  questions  which  are 
to  be  answered  withtJut  any  reference  to  helps  of  any  kind,  after 
the  student  has  first  thoroughly  mastered  the  lesson.  This 
eiamination  paper  is  then  returned  to  the  instructor,  who  cor- 
rects it,  making  whatever  further  suggestions  he  thinks  advisa- 
ble, and  returns  it  to  the  student,  who  then  carefully  reviews 
it,  and  again  fixes  it  in  his  mind."     About  half  the  work  re- 
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quired  for  the  bachelor's  degree  may  be  done  by  correspond- 
ence. 

A  calendar  is  published,  which  contains  full  information  con- 
cerning the  correspondence  work.  It  may  be  had  free  of 
charge  on  application  to  the  University  of  Chicago. 


The  Type-  Writer. — In  the  Florida  Institute  a  cheap  type 
writer  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  has  been  found  a  valuable  aid 
in   instruction.      Mr.   CaldweU  says  of  it  in  the   Institute 
Herald : 

Our  purpose  has  not  been  to  make  experts,  but  simply  to  employ  the 
instrument  as  an  aid  in  teaching  language,  the  use  of  punctuation  marks, 
capital  letters,  etc.  The  type-writer  we  have  cost  but  fifteen  dollars,  and 
now,  after  a  year  of  almost  daily  use,  it  is  apparently  about  as  good  as 
new.  So  far  from  causing  or  inducing  carelessness  in  writing  with  the 
pen,  it  has  been  the  means  of  improving  the  penmanship,  since  only 
those  who  try  to  write  neatly  are  permitted  to  use  it.  It  is  in  great  de- 
mand among  the  pupils,  and  is  seldom  at  rest  during  the  morning  ses- 
sion. It  is  also  frequently  used  during  the  evening  study  hour.  To  a 
certain  extent  it  supplies  the  sort  of  training  that  the  compositors  get 
in  the  printing  office. 


Hearing  People's  English. — We  lament,  and  with  good 
reason,  the  failure  of  our  congenitally  deaf  pupils,  even  those 
farthest  advanced  in  general  knowledge,  to  master  the  English 
language.  There  is,  perhaps,  as  Mr.  W.  G.  Jenkins  suggests 
in  his  article  in  the  present  number  of  the  Annals^  some  con- 
solation in  the  reflection  that  comparatively  few  hearing  peo- 
ple master  it  either.  Even  hearing  college  students  and 
graduates  are  not  always  masters  of  the  EngUsh  language. 
The  New  York  Nation  publishes  as  a  specimen  of  "  English 
at  Colleges  '*  the  following  clipping  from  the  Ariel  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota: 

With  this  edition  of  the  ariel  the  present  editor  of  this  department, 
having  a  very  generous  feeling  for  my  fellow  students,  and  not  wishing 
to  see  any  of  them  miss  the  advantage  to  receive  the  benefit  that  is 
always  desired  from  a  good  honorable  position,  and  having  held  the 
position  for  over  one  year,  could  not  conscientiously  hold  it  any  longer, 
thereby  standing  in  the  way  of  some  fellow  student,  therefore  I  resign, 
and  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  the  readers  of  the  abiel,  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Haight,  a  bright  and  energetic  young  man  of  the  class  of  '94, 
who  no  doiiV>t  will  fill  the  position  better  than  it  has-been  for  the  pa>it 
year.     We  all  wish  him  success  in  his  new  work.  Ed.  Aor.  Dbpt. 
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7%€  /Prevention  of  Congenital  Deafness. —  P.  McCahe j,  M. 
D.,  of  1413  South  Tenth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  writes  us 
that  he  has  discovered  ''  a  harmless  and  certain  method  of 
preventing  congenital  deaf -mutism :  that  is,  a  method  that  will 
insure  perfect  hearing  from  birth  to  all  future  children,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  one  or  both  parents  are  deaf-mutes, 
or  that  one  or  more  children  have  been  bom  deaf." 

Dr.  McCahej  maintains  that  '*  congenital  deaf-mutism  is  due 
altogether  to  imperfect  obstetric  methods,  and  not  at  all  to 
heredity,  and  is  therefore  preventable."  The  means  of  preven- 
tion he  proposes  is  the  use  of  certain  obstetric  instruments  of 
his  own  invention.  The  details  of  the  method  are  not  suitable 
for  publication  in  a  non-medical  journal ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  he  asserts  positively  that  the  method  entails  no  risk  what- 
ever for  mother  or  child,  but  on  the  contrary  wards  off  not 
only  deafness  but  many  other  dangers  incident  to  child-birth. 

The  supposition  that  heredity  has  nothing  to  do  with  con- 
genital deafness  seems  to  us  untenable  in  view  of  the  large 
number  of  cases  in  which  family  deafness  prevails,  but  with 
respect  to  sporadic  cases  we  see  no  reason  why  imperfect  ob- 
stetric methods  may  not  possibly  be  a  cause.  In  a  private 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  A  nnals  Dr.  McCahey  gives  an  expla- 
nation of  the  dangers  to  which  he  believes  the  function  of 
hearing  is  subject  in  parturition,  which  he  is  about  to  publish 
for  the  benefit  of  the  medical  profession.  To  the  mind  of  a 
layman  it  seems  both  ingenious  and  plausible.  As  for  heredity, 
while  its  influence  in  cases  of  family  deafness  appears  to  be 
proved  by  known  facts,  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  know 
scarcely  anything  concerning  the  manner  in  which  it  operates ; 
if  imperfect  obstetric  methods  are  a  cause  of  congenital  deaf- 
ness in  sporadic  cases,  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  be 
the  immediate  determining  cause  in  hereditary  cases,  just  as 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  etc.,  apparently  combine  sometimes 
with  hereditary  influences  to  produce  adventitious  deafness. 

While  we  do  not  feel  justified  at  present  in  giving  any 
indorsement  whatever  of  Dr.  McCahey's  claims,  we  believe 
that,  in  view  of  our  ignorance  of  the  actual  causes  of  congeni- 
tal deafness,  his  hypothesis  deserves  candid  consideration  and 
investigation.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  have  his  method  of 
prevention  submitted  to  the  crucial  test — which  he  invites — of 
cases  of  family  deafness.  If  there  are  any  expectant  parents 
among  our  readers  who  belong  to  families   in  which    there 
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exists  an  hereditary  tendency  to  deafness,  perhaps  it  would  be 
a  good  plan  for  them  to  ask  their  family  physician  to  write  to 
Dr.  McCahey  for  further  details,  and,  if  the  family  physician 
should  be  convinced  that  the  method  is  harmless,  request  him 
to  give  it  a  trial  in  their  own  case.  If  it  should  prove  uni- 
formly successful  in  a  considerable  number  of  such  selected 
cases,  we  should  consider  the  test  satisfactory  and  agree  that 
the  claims  of  the  discoverer,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  pre- 
vention of  congenital  deafness,  were  fully  substantiated. 


7%€  Treatment  of  Deafness. — Dr.  Henry  F.  Garey,  of  Balti- 
more, delivered  an  address  on  the  massage  treatment  of  deaf- 
ness before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Homoeopathy  held  in  Washington  in  June  last.  The  following 
report  of  his  address  is  taken  from  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  June 
15,  1892 : 

Massage  of  the  souud-oonducting  apparatus  of  the  ear  has  been  used 
by  me  experimentally  ever  since  the  opening  of  the  clinics  at  the  South- 
ern HomcjBopathic  College  in  1891.  For  several  years  past  it  has  been 
settled  in  my  mind  theoretically  that  if  it  were  practically  applied  it 
would  prove  such  an  aid  in  those  cases  of  adhesion  of  the  membrana  tym- 
pani  and  anchylosis  of  the  ossicles  that,  by  means  of  sympathetic  vibra- 
tions of  the  diseased  parts,  the  vast  majority  of  such  diseases  could  be 
relieved.  It  is  when  deafness  is  caused  by  catarrh  of  the  middle  ear  and 
eustachian  tube  that  the  sound-conducting  apparatus  is  always  more  or 
less  aflfected.  Independent  of  the  closure  of  the  eustachian  tube,  which 
causes  a  vacuum  in  the  tympanic  cavity,  preventing  vibratory  motion  of 
the  drum,  the  transmitting  apparatus  itself  may  become  incapable  of 
performing  its  proper  functions.  That  is,  although,  properly  treated, 
the  eustachian  tube  has  been  rendered  pervious,  its  closure  being  the 
primary  cause  of  the  drum  not  responding,  the  hearing  may  not  improve, 
because  the  other  existing  causes  of  deafness  have  not  been  reached. 

Dr.  Garey  then  described  the  usual  forms  of  diseases  of  the  ear,  the 
loss  of  elasticity  of  the  membrana  tympani,  and  adhesions  caused  by 
secretions  of  a  gluey  nature  in  the  tympanic  cavity,  curtailing  the  move- 
ments of  the  joints  of  the  ossicles. 

These  conditions,  as  is  well  known,  are  hardest  to  overcome,  the  usual 
modes  of  treatment  being  very  unsatisfactory  in  comparison  with  the 
method  which  is  directed  especially  uj)ou  the  parts  to  be  restored.  This 
method  is  massage.  By  this  means  adhesions  are  broken  up,  the  elas- 
ticity  of  the  membrana  tympani  restored  and  perfect  mobility  of  the  ossi- 
cles secured,  finally  bringing  the  sound-conducting  apparatus  into  that 
condition  which  is  absolutely  nec-estsary  to  hearing. 

Dr.  Garey  then  went  into  a  dis(^ussion  of  the  methods  of  the  aurists, 
who  for  some  time  past  have  been  endeavoring  to  estjiblish  a  suitable 
system  of  massage   in  the  treatment  of  certain   kinds  of  deafness.     He 
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stated  that  in  his  own  case  he  had  determined  that  snch  massage  could 
only  be  secured  through  vibratory  force.  He  further  determined  that 
such  force  could  be  secured  only  through  the  use  of  sounds  of  a  certain 
pitch.  In  explanation  of  this  he  went  into  a  lengthy  demonstration  of 
the  philosophy  of  sound  and  the  effects  of  sound  vibrations  upon  certain 
parts  of  the  ear. 

He  then  showed  that  while  the  membrana  tympani  and  its  associate 
sound-conducting  parts  are  sensitive  enough  to  vibrate  in  unison  with  an 
extremely  high-pitched  sound,  others  are  not. 

Dr.  Qarey  then  said :  '*  If  it  is  necessary  for  the  ear  to  distinguish 
sounds  only  by  means  of  vibrations  transmitted  to  the  auditory  nerve, 
then  the  mere  fact  that  we  are  hearing  a  noise  shows  that  the  sound* 
conducting  apparatus  is  performing  its  normal  functions.  But  in  a  dis> 
eased  one,  which  is  in  a  partial  state  of  rigidity,  sound  in  regular  vibra- 
tions introduced  into  the  external  auditory  canal  of  sufficient  intensity 
to  be  heard  means  that  the  massage  of  the  sound-conducting  apparatus 
is  taking  place." 

Dr.  Garey  then  described  his  methods  in  detail,  showing  the  manner 
in  which  the  phonograph  has  been  used  as  a  means  of  producing  the 
vibratory  force  necessary.  He  stated  that  in  thirty  treatments  it  has 
caused  permanent  cessation  of  the  most  annoying  tinnitus  unaffected  by 
other  treatments,  the  hearing,  which  had  been  almost  destroyed,  being 
so  restored  that  a  conversation  fifteen  feet  away  could  easily  be  heard. 

Dr.  Qarey  then  gave  in  detail  a  description  of  six  typical  cases  which 
he  had  treated.  In  closing  he  said  :  ''  Most  of  these  patients  had  been 
under  the  ordinary  modes  of  treatment,  stating  that  they  had  not  derived 
any  benefit,  and  I  would  again  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  during 
their  treatment  with  me  nothing  but  massage  was  used.  I  have  been 
using  the  phonograph  up  to  this  date,  and  feel  the  necessity  of  a  more 
perfect  instrument,  one  which  will  give  the  vibrations  of  a  single  tone  at 
regular  intervals  for  any  length  of  time,  where  it  can  be  modified  at  will, 
and  the  pitch  can  be  made  to  suit  the  taste." 

Dr.  George  A.  Leech,  of  30  West  Twenty-seventh  street, 
New  York  city,  whom  the  attending  physician  of  the  New 
Jersey  School  vouches  for  as  a  reputable  physician,  advertises 
in  the  Silent  Worker  that,  "  by  a  recent  discovery  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Edison  Phonograph,  a  method  has  been  brought 
to  light  through  which  hearing  can  be  restored  after  a  few 
months'  treatment.^'  He  says  he  is  "able  to  offer  hope  to  the 
multitude  of  the  silent  world  who  are  partially  or  even  totally 
deaf.''  Dr.  Leech  is  soon  to  try  some  experiments  at  the  New 
York  Institution,  and  Mr.  Currier  has  promised  to  report  the 
result  in  the  AnncUs. 


An  Aid  to  Hearing. — Mr.  J.  P.  Sunderland,  General  Man- 
ager and  President  of  the  Sunderland  Telephone  Company, 
176  Broadway,  New  York,  has  written  Mr.  CuiTier,  Principal 
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of  the  New  York  Institution,  that  he  ^^has  perfected  a  scheme 
by  which  a  lecturer  can  face  an  audience  of  from  one  to  fifty 
deaf  people,  and  they  can  hear  the  lecture,  sitting  in  front  of 
the  platform  as  any  audience  sit  facing  a  speaker." 

Mr.  Sunderland^s  apparatus  is  called  the  dentihyran.  In  order 
to  give  the  inventor  an  opportunity  to  experiment  with  the  pu- 
pils of  the  New  York  Institution,  it  has  been  set  up  in  the  attic 
of  the  school  building.  Mr.  Currier  says  it  is  certainly  a 
powerful  conductor  of  sound ;  by  its  aid  some  of  the  pupils 
who  have  partial  audition  can  hear  a  whisper  at  the  distance 
of  sixty  feet.  As  many  persons  can  benefit  by  it  at  once  as 
there  are  mouth  spaces  on  the  wire.  Mr.  Currier  is  espe- 
cially fitted  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  an  invention  of  this  kind, 
for  the  reason  that  he  himself  has  given  a  great  deal  of  study 
and  labor  to  artificial 'appliances  in  aid  of  the  hearing,  and  in 
fact  has  an  improved  instiniment  of  his  own  nearly  ready.  He 
promises  to  tell  us  more  of  the  "dentihyran"  after  it  has  been 
more  fully  tested. 

The  Proj)08ed  Exhibit  of  Schools  at  Chicago. — The  follow- 
ing cu'culars  on  this  subject  have  been  issued  by  President 
Gallaudet,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  since  the 
publication  of  the  last  number  of  the  Annals  : 

National  Deaf-Mute  College, 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  1,  1893. 
To  the  Prindpals,  Superintendents,  and  Presidents  of  Institutions  and 
Associations  engaged  in  the  education  and  uplifting  of  the  Deaf: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Standing  Executive  Committee,  held  here  last 
week,  the  chairman  made  a  report  as  to  the  responses  he  had  received  to 
the  circulars  of  Nov.  7  and  Dec.  17,  1892,  relating  to  the  projiosed  ex- 
hibit of  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  at  the  Co- 
lumbian Exposition. 

The  number  of  schools  foxind  willing  to  maintain  a  *'  living  "  exhibit 
was  not  large  enough  to  encourage  the  Committee  to  make  farther  e£fort 
in  this  direction  at  this  time. 

With  regard  to  the  material  exhibit,  it  was  reported  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  schools  had  promised  their  co-operation  to  give  assurance  of 
success. 

The  Committee  therefore  decided  to  make  all  proper  e£fort  to  secure 
the  participation  of  every  school  in  this  exhibit.  And  as  the  fltting'up 
of  the  space  accorded,  the  recf^ption,  arrangement,  care  and  return  of 
the  material  to  be  exhibited,  must  necessarily  involve  considerable  ex- 
pense, the  Committee  voted  to  ask  each  school  to  contribute,  if  possible, 
tlie  sum  of  tweuty-five  dollars  (*2.">.00),  to  provide  for  this  outlay. 
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The  Gommitiee  suggest  that  photographs  be  prepared,  giving  exterior 
and  interior  views  of  schools,  also  specimens  of  art  and  industrial  work, 
examination  papers,  copies  of  reports,  and  whatever  else  may  serve  to 
set  forth  the  work  that  the  schools  are  doing  for  their  pupils.  Some  sug- 
gestive hints  of  further  details  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Dobyns'  Beport  on 
the  New  Orleans  Elxposition  of  1885,  published  in  the  AnncUs  for  Octo- 
ber of  that  year  (vol.  xxx,  pp.  287-292).  For  associations,  it  would 
seem  that  printed  statements  of  their  work  would  be  appropriate. 

The  chairman  earnestly  requests  that  all  persons  receiving  this  circu- 
lar will  communicate  with  him  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible,  informing 
him  to  what  extent  he  may  expect  co-operation,  both  as  to  pecuniary 
assistance  and  as  to  the  exhibit. 

In  the  preparation  of  photographs  the  sizes  18  by  22  inches  and  9  by 
12  inches  are  suggested,  and  it  is  particularly  urged  that  all  photographs 
have  descriptive  titles  clearly  printed. 

The  Committee  believe  that  if  the  general  co-operation  of  the  schools 
ean  be  secured,  an  exhibit  may  be  presented  that  will  greatly  promote 
the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education,  and  will  at  the  same  time  prove  to  the 
world  that  America  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  what  she  has  done  for  her 
deaf  children. 

Before  the  first  of  March  a  circular  will  be  issued  giving  particular 
directions  as  to  the  forwarding  of  exhibits  to  Chicago. 

Edwabd  M.  Gallaudet, 

Chairman. 


National  Deaf-Mute  Colleob, 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  25,  1893. 

To  the  Principals,  SuperintendenU,  and  Presidents  of  Institutions  and 
Associations  engaged  in  t/ic  education  and  uplifting  of  the  Deaf: 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  circular  relating  to  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, the  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Executive  Committee  has  visited 
Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  for  the  installation  of  the  exhibit 
of  the  institutions  for  the  deaf. 

He  finds  that  ample  space  has  been  allotted,  in  a  desirable  location, 
near  the  exhibits  of  other  educational  institutions. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Lawrence  O.  Vaught, 
Principal  of  the  Chicago  Deaf-Mute  Day-Seh^)()l8,  and  Mr.  Lester  Good- 
man, of  Chicago,  have  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  installation 
of  our  exhibit.  Mr.  Vaught*s  address  in  Chicago  is  No.  99  Twenty-sixth 
Street. 

All  applications  for  space,  accompanied  by  a  statement  in  detail  of 
proposed  exhibits,  should  be  forwarded  as  hoou  as  possible  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  at  Washington.  Applications  for  space  should 
state  the  probable  number  of  boxes  to  be  used  by  each  exhibitor,  and 
these  boxes  should  be  so  made  that  they  can  be  opened  without  breaking 
them,  for  they  will  be  preserved  and  used  for  returning  exhibits. 

The  Chairman  will  see  that  speciul  labels  are  furnished  exhibitors,  to 
be  used  in  marking  boxes  for  shipment  to  Chicago. 
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It  is  desired  by  the  authorities  of  the  Exposition  that  all  exhibits 
should  be  in  readiness  to  be  shipped  so  as  to  reach  Ohicago  not  later  than 
April  10th. 

The  authorities  of  the  Exposition  recommend  very  strongly  that  a 
suitable  person  be  employed  to  take  charge  of  our  exhibit  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  Fair,  not  only  to  ensure  the  safety  of  articles  ex- 
hibited, but  to  be  of  service  to  visitors  in  answering  questions  that  will 
naturally  be  asked,  and  in  giving  opportunities  for  the  consultation  by 
visitors  of  the  valuable  books  and  papers  which  will  undoubtedly  be  ex- 
hibited, and  which  would  be  kept  under  lock  and  key  except  when  desired 
for  examination  by  visitors. 

To  enable  the  Committee  to  meet  the  expense  of  such  attendance,  and 
to  provide  for  the  necessary  cost  of  partitions,  floor  covering,  unpacking, 
and  arranging  of  articles,  repacking  the  same,  and  many  small  matters 
that  cannot  be  foreseen,  it  will  be  necessary  that  a  favorable  response  be 
made  from  the  schools  generally  to  the  request  for  contributions. 

The  Chairman  has  been  gratified  with  a  considerable  number  of  prom- 
ises  of  the  amount  asked  for  in  the  last  circular,  and  hopes  for  many 
more.  He  would  suggest  that  in  cases  where  $25  cannot  be  afforded,  no 
hesitation  should  be  felt  as  to  sending  him  a  smaller  amount.  Bemit- 
tances  for  amounts  subscribed  should  be  sent  as  soon  as  convenient  to 
the  Chairman. 

A  careful  account  of  all  expenditures  will  be  kept,  and,  should  a  sur- 
plus remain  at  the  close  of  the  Exposition,  a  pro  rata  dividend  will  be 

made  to  each  of  the  subscribers. 

E.  M.  GALLAUDET, 

Chairman. 

While  from  many  schools  no  replies  whatever  to  these  circu- 
lars have  been  received,  favorable  responses  have  come  from 
a  sufficient  number  to  enable  us  to  say  with  certainty  that  the 
exhibit  will  be  such  as  to  reflect  credit  upon  our  schools,  and 
afford  interest  and  profit  to  all  who  see  it. 


A  Visit  from  Helen  Keller. — During  inauguration  week 
Jlelen  Keller,  her  father  and  her  teacher,  passed  a  few  days 
in  Washington.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Hitz,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Volta  BuVeau,  wliose  guests  they  were,  the  resi- 
dents of  Kendall  Green  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  them. 
The  following  description  of  the  impression  Helen  made  upon 
the  students  of  the  College  is  taken  from  the  diary  of  one  of 
the  young  lady  students  : 

March  2, 1893.-  -To-day  Helen  Keller  paid  a  visit  of  over  an  hour  to  Ken- 
dall Green  while  on  her  way  to  Boston  from  hor  home.  Her  many  friends 
and  admirers  here  were  rejoiciultosee  her  looking  so  well,  and  to  convince 
themselves  that  those  flying'  rumors  and  reports  of  her  broken-down 
condition  which  tilled  the  air  a  few  months  ago  were  without  foundation. 
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Belen  li  only  twelre  uid  a  half  ireHni  of  age.  but  ia  very  tall  nnd  largo  ; 
b^r  size  >a  a  matter  of  asIODiahmeDt,  and  it.  seems  as  tbongh  ber  physical 
rnwtli  were  Btrivin);  to  liRep  pace  with  her  meutnl  developuiiiiit.  Judged 
bj  cl»ssie  and  nxtbetic-  mips,  ber  facB  is  not  beautiful ;  yet  it  is  «dd- 
drously  pleaaant  to  behold  on  account  of  its  aweot  and  winning  eiprea. 
Her  hair  is  a  pretty  brown  shade,  and  hung  down  in  the  baek ;  a 
rwJ  ribbon  was  tied  around  ber  bead,  and  a  soft  curling  fringe  eame  over 

ir  forehead.  Uur  eyes  are  blue,  but  the  left  one  ia  disfigured.  Her 
vliief  charm,  as  suid  before,  lies  in  her  expression,  Blind  though  her 
tyea  are.  thej  yet  kindled  aud  danced  with  ragerneas  and  appraciBtiou  as 
Ihie  or  that  remark  caught  ber  interest.  • 

On  her  wny  lo  the  institution  building  she  was  lifted  on  the  pedestal 
of  the  statue  of  Tliomaa  Hopkins  Gallnudet,  which  stands  before  the 
cluipel.  She  preeeDt^d  a  moxt  toucbins  pit'ture  while  feeling  the  statue 
over  oatetuUy.  When  she  came  to  the  fac-e  of  Alice  Cogswell,  she  said : 
"  Her  mouth  is  <<tightly  open.     Her  face  is  very  grave.'' 

During  the  entire  length  of  her  vinit  she  gave  evidenee  of  her  miracu- 
lous Attoinmeuts.  She  expressed  herself  with  equal  readiness  by  finger. 
•pvUing  and  vocal  speech.  At  first  she  spelled  sbiwly,  but  when  she 
'^  found  that  we  could  read  rapid  spelling,  her  fingers  flew.  It  is  a  marvel 
lliat  she,  hindered  as  she  is.  learned  In  articulate;  yet  she  not  only  »c- 
romplished  this,  but  also  acquired  to  an  incredible  degree  the  power  of 
r«iadiiig  the  lipa  by  merely  pressiug  her  hand  lightly  agnlust  tham.  In  the 
titution  library  she  spi>ke  in   ttuger-speUlug  of  the  animnls  she  li»d 

m  at  the  Zoological  Garden. of  ber  home,  of  her  little  sister,  and  recited 
kluud  the  Psalm  of  Life,  and  two  stanxns  of  poetry  which  Professor  Oor- 

u  had  repeated  to  her  just  once  the  preceding  evening.  A  hearing 
friend  told  me  that  ber  voice  wns  nnnaturHl,  but  not  more  so  than  that 
of  dmf  persona  generally ;  that  what  she  said  was  iuteltigible,  aud  that  she 
rendered  the  rhythm  of  the  Psalm  of  Life  very  well :  she  surpastted  every 
■ipectation  that  could  be  fonued  of  one  in  her  condition  who  began  to 
leam  apeeuh  only  three  years  ago. 

Her  Inlk  of  ber  home,  ber  sister,  and  the  animals  was  pleasantly  inter- 
Bpenied  witb  little  bnrats  of  laughter.  She  gave  every  token  of  perfect 
r«flDinnenI  in  language  and  geature  and  thought.  She  appeared  to  see  and 
T  with  the  eyes  and  eaira  of  thoef  around  her,  and  it  was  pathetic  to 
obaarva  ber  use  of  expreHsions  wbloli  implied  the  possession  of  both  sight 
UkI  bearing.     Of  the  lion,  she  auid  that  she  had  patted  bis  paw  and  back, 

A  tlutt  ho  did  not  likti  it.  but  was  prevented  from  biting  her.  "  He 
gave  a  sound  like  oh-ah."  She  thought  that  the  alligator's  feut  were 
•om«lhing  like  a  truck's,  and  showed  she  bad  a  conception  of  the  flight 
of  time  when  ehesptike  of  the  formvr  animal  being  sacred  in  Egypt  "so 
lont;  ago. "  She  bad  felt  the  Imdy  of  a  boii-con stricter  and  did  not  tSnd  it 
plc«>anti  though  it  was  intereatiug.  She  also  mentioned  a  mummy  she 
wen.  Her  sister,  she  Bnid,  wna  the  sweetest  sister  in  the  world. 
rM  sii  years  old  and  was  called  Mildred,  She  whh  very  pretty,  with 
'light  hair,  aud  vyea"  as  bine  DB  violets."  When  they  were  together  they 
b«d  grsal  tun  playing  puss.iu.lhe.cnroer  and  bide-nud-seek.  She  gave 
■  vi^ry  pretty  sketch  of  her  home,  saying  spring  had  already  sent  her 
biraUa  Uiure.  aud  deacribing  the  ferna  and  springs.     Koses  also  were 
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there ;  **  her  mother  thought  they  were  prettier  in  the  autamn,  and  so  did 
she,  although  she  could  not  see  them/* 

It  is  apparent  that  she  lives  in  a  calmer  and  more  beautiful  world  than 
ours,  and  knows  little  of  the  lower  feelings  and  impulses.  Hers  is  a 
highly  gifted  nature.  The  sweetness  of  her  disposition  is  quite  unspoiled 
by  the  notice  everywhere  tendered  her,  and  though  this  is  natural  to 
some  extent,  still  she  is  so  young  that  one  would  expect  her  to  think  a 
little  more  of  herself.  It  was  a  rare  pleasure  to  watch  the  varying  ex- 
pressions of  her  face,  the  gentle  gravity  succeeding  to  the  merry  laugh, 
the. flash  of  delight  to  the  quiet  waiting.  Once  when  she  turned  to  listen 
to  her  teacher  her  attitude  was  charming :  one  hand  was  on  her  teacher's 
shoulder,  her  head  turned  slightly  to  one  side,  and  her  figure  erect — a 
look  of  sweet  and  serious  earnestness  and  attention  rendering  her  a 
beautiful  study. 

Her  visit  exerted  an  influence  for  good  on  all.  After  her  departure  a 
knot  of  young  people  in  the  library  resolved  solemnly  to  make  a  truce  in 
their  quarrels  and  troubles  ;  the  effect  of  Helen's  face  and  presence  was 
too  strong  for  wayward  propensities  to  manifest  themselves  immediately. 


JSditcation  in  England, — The  London  IHmes  of  March  3, 
1893,  contains  an  account  of  the  visit  made  the  day  previous 
by  a  large  and  influential  deputation,  including  the  Dukes  of 
Westminster  and  Fife,  Lord  Playfair,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
Mrs.  Fawcett,  Mr.  St.  John  Ackers,  Mr.  J.  Howard,  and  others, 
to  Mr.  Acland,  Vice-President  of  the  Council  of  Education, 
for  the  purpose  of  urging  the  Government  to  take  legislative 
measures  to  cai'ry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  late  Boyal 
Commission  as  to  the  education  and  training  of  blind  and  deaf 
children.  The  following  were  the  chief  points  urged,  so  far 
as  they  related  to  the  deaf : 

1.  That  the  provisions  of  the  education  acts  should  be  put  in  force,  that 
powers  should  be  conferred  upon  school  authorities  to  enforce  compul- 
sory attendance  at  a  school  or  institution,  and  that  the  age  of  compulsion 
be  extended  to  sixteen. 

2.  That  powers  shall  be  given  to  the  school  authorities  to  contribute 
to  the  funds  of,  to  build,  enlarge,  and  maintain  institutions  and  schools, 
and  that  in  doing  so  consideration  shall  be  had  to  the  accommodation 
available  in  the  existing  schools  or  institutions. 

3.  That  respect  shall  be  had  to  the  religious  persuasion  of  the 
parents. 

4.  That  arrangenieuts  be  made,  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Education 
Department,  for  the  boarding  out  of  children  where  desirable. 

5.  That  a  Parliamentary  grant  of  a  character  suited  to  the  special 
needs  of  this  education  be  ^iven,  subject  to  the  institutions  and  schools 
receiving  aid  beiuuj  under  inspection  by  Government  Inspectors  assisted 
by  specialists. 
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6.  That  in  the  case  of  yonng  persons  who  may  become  deaf  when  they 
are  too  old  to  attend  elementary  schools,  but  not  too  late  to  be  prepared 
for  self-maintenancCf  by  a  special  course  of  instruction,  the  state  should 
come  to  the  aid  of  private  effort,  by  providing  special  instruction  and 
technical  training  for  all  youg  deaf  persons  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  that  the  period  allowed  for  instruction  should  be  elastic,  say 
from  four  to  eight  years,  according  to  the  judgment  of  a  properly  con- 
stituted authority. 

7.  That  industrial  and  technical  training  shall  form  a  part  of  the  edu- 
cation  of  every  deaf  child.  This  shall  mean  teaching  the  elements  of 
the  use  of  tools  and  working  processes  suitable  to  one  who  is  not  an  ap- 
prentice to  a  trade. 

8.  That  training  colleges  for  teachers,  approved  by  the  Education  De- 
partment, are  of  prime  importance. 

Addresses  were  made  by  the  Dukes  of  Westminster  and 
Fife,  Mrs.  Fawcett,  Lord  Playfair,  Mr.  Ackers,  Mr.  George 
Dixon,  M.  P.,  and  Mr.  Howard.  Mrs.  Fawcett  urged,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  points  above  named,  that  the  system  of  educa- 
tion should  be  the  same  as  with  ordinary  education,  "  sp  that 
the  children  might  climb  the  ladder,  one  end  of  which  was  in 
the  gutter  and  the  other  at  the  universities.^^ 

Mr.  Acland  replied  very  cordially  and  favorably,  expressing 
the  conviction  that,  if  the  friends  of  Government  action  would 
come  to  a  reasonable  agreement  on  all  disputed  matters,  a 
suitable  bill  could  be  passed  without  delay  in  both  houses  of 
Parliament. 


Church  Work, — The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  who 
founded  St.  Ann's  Church  for  the  Deaf  in  New  York  city  in 
October,  1852,  resigned  the  rectorship  of  that  church  in  Octo- 
ber, 1892,  having  thus  completed  a  ministry  of  forty  years  of 
faithful  and  efficient  service.  His  labors,  however,  have  not 
been  confiued  to  this  single  church  ;  he  has  established  religious 
services  in  many  other  places,  and  has  founded  and  carried  on 
with  g^eat  success  the  Church  Mission  to  Deaf-Mutes,  and  the 
Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Deaf-Mutes.  Now  that  he  is  do 
longer  burdened  with  the  ministry  of  St.  Ann's  Church,  which 
has  a  considerable  hearing  membership  in  addition  to  the  deaf, 
he  is  able  to  give  the  more  time  to  the  larger  work  of  the  Mis- 
sion and  the  Home. 

The  Rev.  James  H.  Cloud,  M.  A.,  a  gi'aduate  of  the  Illinois 
Institution  and  of  the  National  College,  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  on  the  1st  of 
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January  last.     Mr.  Cloud  has  charge  of  the  St.  Thomas  Mis- 
sion to  the  Deaf  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Mr.  R.  P.  McGregor,  M.  A.,  a  graduate  of  the  Ohio  Institu- 
tion and  of  the  National  College,  was  licensed  as  a  lay  reader 
on  the  Ist  of  March,  and  now  conducts  religious  services  for 
the  deaf  every  Sunday  at  Trinity  Church,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Aid  for  Mr.  Heidsiek, — In  response  to  his  communication 
in  the  last  number  of  the  AnticUs^  President  Gallaudet  has  re- 
ceived up  to  the  present  time  contributions  amounting  to 
$127.55  to  aid  Mr.  Heidsiek  in  meeting  the  expenses  of  his 
trial  for  libel. 


Mr,  Greeners  Manuals. — Mr.  D.  Greene,  Principal  of  the 
New  York  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction,  has  in  press 
a  manual  of  articulation  teaching.  We  learn  that  it  is  designed 
for  student  teachers  and  for  mothers  of  deaf  children  who  wish 
to  teach  their  little  ones  at  home  for  a  few  years,  so  as  not  to 
be  compelled  to  send  them  away  to  school  during  the  tender 
age.  It  contains  a  simple  desciiption  of  the  organs  of  voice 
and  respiration,  the  physiology  of  the  speech-sounds  and  the 
principles  of  speech-reading.  It  also  gives  practical  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  first  steps  in  articulation  teaching,  the  training 
of  the  voice  and  elementary  lessons  in  language. 

This  little  volume  is  soon  to  be  followed  by  another,  describ- 
ing the  full  course  of  study  which  has  been  in  use  in  the  school 
under  Mr.  Greene's  charge,  and  giving  full  particulars  of  the 
methods  pursued  in  the  teaching  of  the  different  branches  of 
study. 

7'he  A.  M.  Bell  Souvenir. — At  the  Second  Summer  Meeting 
of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of 
Speech  to  the  Deaf,  held  last  summer,  Professor  Alexander 
Melville  Bell  expressed  his  intention  to  present  to  the  teach- 
ers who  were  members  of  the  Association  some  of  his  works 
which  would  be  of  service  to  them.  These  works  are  "  The 
Faults  of  Speech,"  "  Speech  Reading  and  Articulation  Teaching," 
'^  Visible  Speech  Reader,"  "  Essays  and  Postscripts  on  Elocu- 
tion," ''  Bell's  Popular  Shorthand;"  and  "  University  Lectures 
on  Phonetics."  The  Volta  Bureau  has  transmitted  these 
works  to  the  recipients  in  a  handsome  pamplilet-case  suitable 
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for  the  library  shelf,  and  has  included  with  each  set  an  ex- 
cellent portrait  and  biographical  sketch  of  Professor  Bell  and 
a  bibliography  of  his  publications,  giving  the  whole  collection 
the  title  of  the  "  A.  M.  Bell  Souvenir,  Lake  George,  1892." 


Histories  of  American  Schools. — TJie  proposal  of  the  Volta 
Bureau,  made  in  the  last  number  of  the  Annals  (page  80),  to 
collect  and  issue  in  one  or  more  volumes,  for  the  occasion  of 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  the  histories  of  all  the 
schools  and  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  in 
America,  met  with  so  prompt  and  cordial  a  response  from  the 
heads  of  a  considerable  number  of  schools  that  the  work  was 
undertaken  and  is  now  in  progress.  It  is  hoped  that  every 
school  and  institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  America 
will  be  represented. 


The  Educator. — The  publication  of  the  Silent  Educator^ 
suspended  on  account  of  the  death  of  one  of  the  editors  and 
the  withdrawal  from  the  profession  of  the  other,  has  been 
assumed  by  Messrs.  F.  W.  Booth  and  S.  G.  Davidson,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution.  The  word  "Silent"  is  omitted 
from  the  title.  Under  the  present  editors  the  periodical  is 
much  improved  in  its  typographical  appearance,  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  several  departments,  and  the  character  of  its  con- 
tributions. Both  the  editors  have  had  previous  experience  in 
newspaper  as  well  as  class-room  work,  and  they  enter  upon 
the  publication  with  the  earnest  purpose  to  promote  in  every 
possible  way  the  education  of  the  deaf.  E.  A.  F. 


THE  CHILD  OF  SILENCE  * 

Sad  Child  of  Silence  ! 
In  vain  for  thee  the  earth  resounds 
On  every  side  with  sweetest  sounds : 
In  vain  for  thee  the  wild  bird's  soii^, 
Or  hum  of  insect,  home  along 
By  whispering  wind,  till  all  the  air 
Is  filled  with  melody  so  rare  : 
All,  all  '*  Earth's  voices"  do  but  seem 
To  thee  a  past,  a  pleasant  dream. 

♦  From  the  New  York  Indepeiideni.     The  writer  is  deaf. 
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Lone  Child  of  Silence ! 
And  in  thy  silence  all  alone    • 
Thou  ne'er  canst  hear  the  sweetest  tone. 
The  ringing  laugh  of  happy  child, 
Rustle  of  leaves,  or  tempest  wild. 
Silent  to  thee  the  voice  of  mirth, 
Whispers  of  love  and  songs  of  earth  : 
Thy  words  of  prayer  and  of  praise 
Only  in  silence  canst  thou  raise. 

Meek  Ohild  of  Silence  I 
Bend  meekly  to  thy  Father's  will, 
And  since  he  bade  the  world  be  still. 
And  hushed  for  thee  each  pleasant  sound 
That  swells  the  earth  and  sky  around, 
Humbly  believe  his  will  the  best 
And  still  content  in  silence  rest. 
No  storm  can  break  the  willow  bent. 
And  grace  to  humble  souls  is  sent. 

Glad  Child  of  Silence ! 
And  be  thou  glad,  O  silent  heart. 
Sweet  sounds  of  earth  are  only  part 
The  moan  of  pain :  the  wail  of  woe 
May  still  be  heard  where'er  we  go. 
Thou  canst  not  know  the  unkind  word ; 
The  rough,  harsh  tone  is  all  unheard. 
Be  glad — so  live,  when  death  shall  come, 
Thou'lt  hear  the  angels  call  thee  home. 

SARAH  £.  HEALD. 


ADVERTISE  AIENTS. 

A  gentleman  teacher  of  ten  years'  experience  desires  a  change  of  loca- 
tion. He  understands  both  signs  and  articulation.  Address,  Expebikncs, 
Care  of  the  Editor  of  Vie  Annals^  Kendall  Oreen,  WatiMngUm,  D.  C. 


An  artieulutiou  teacher  with  experience  and  good  success  desires  a 
situation.  Address,  stating  salary,  (Mrs.)  M.  Hammond,  Whipple  Home 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Myntic,  Conn. 


Wanted,  imniediiitely,  to  complete  a  set  for  the  Columbian  Exposition, 
a  copy  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Con#iMition  of  American  In- 
structors of  the  Deaf,  held  at  Staunton,  Virginiii.  in  1850.  Please  for- 
ward the  copy  without  delay,  and  mention  price,  to  the  Editor  of  the 
AnnaUt,  Kendall  Green,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  GOUIN  METHOD." 

FkaKvis  GoniN,  whose  name  has  leceutly  auquired  consider - 
able  promineQce  iu  the  educatiDiial  world,  was  boru  iu  Nor- 
m&tidy  in  1831.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Seez,  and 
then  became  a  teacher  m  the  College  at  Caen.  OotD^  to  Ger- 
inau;  to  take  a  course  of  study  in  2)hilo3ophy.  be  met  with  the 
esperien<»  wbieh  led  to  the  conception  and  carrying  out  of  his 
new  plan  for  teai'bing  Eind  studjinp  languages.  Thereafter, 
(or  aeveriil  years,  he  owupied  a  positiou  in  Berlin  which  was 
practically  that  of  professor  of  French  to  the  Court.  Among 
faia  pursonal  friends  was  the  celebrated  Baron  Voo  Humboldt. 
Iu  1860  Mr.  Guuin  lisited  England,  and  Hhortly  after  be  was 
appointed  one  of  the  ministers  of  pubbc  instruction  iu  Rouma- 
nia.  Folittcid  revolution  neeessitated  his  retirement  from  that 
country,  and  he  repaired  to  Geneva,  Switzerland,  where  he 
eatablisbed  a  school,  and  where  his  book  was  written  and 
priutetl  In  1880  he  was  appointed  director  (equivalent  to 
our  superintendent  or  jirincipal)  of  L'Eeole  Snpirieare  at  El- 
bcenf.  Three  years  later  be  became  professor  of  German  in 
L'Mkole  Supeticure  Araffo,  Paris,  where  be  still  remains. 

Although  Ml-.  Gouin'a  book  was  hrst  published  in  1880,  it 
rimuuned  wholly  unknown  to  the  Engbsb-speakiug  world  until 
last  summer,  when  it  was  brought  to  the  attentiou  of  Mr.  W. 
T.  Stead,  ana  through  Ihe  eolumnt)  of  the  Reviei"  of  Reoiewg 
rome  prominently  to  the  notice  of  the  English  and  American 
patruns  of  that  pprimlical. 

It  is  not  necessary  here,  nor  is  it  the  intention  of  the  writer, 
to  enter  into  the  details  of  Mr.  Gouin's  "discovery"  and  bis 

*L'Art  d'Enseigiier  cC  il'f^tai]iar  leu  Langnei!(The  Art  of  TeMcUingutii) 
IHitdyinK  LaiiKi>i8B3),  by  Froncig  Goain :  trBnslaled  liy  Howard  Swan 
•Hi]  Victor  Belie.     New  Yurk ;  Charles  Scribuer'a  Bom. 
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practical  exposition  and  application  of  it.  The  majority  of  the 
readers  of  the  Annals  have  probably  followed  more  or  less 
closely  the  series  of  articles  bearing  on  the  subject  in  the  He- 
view  of  Reviews,  and  not  a  few  may  have  read  the  treatise  itself. 
These  will  readily  recall  the  main  points  of  the  narrative :  How 
Mr.  Gouin  went  to  Germany  to  attend  a  course  of  lectures ;  how 
he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  German  language  by  the 
approved  classical  methods,  i.  e,^  as  he  himself  says  — 

To  learn  first  words,  then  the  rules  for  grouping  these  words,  and  of 
these  to  make  up  sentences ;  this  seemed  to  me  to  include  the  whole  art, 
the  whole  secret,  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  teaching  of  language. 

He  mastered  the  grammar,  memorized  all  the  irregular 
verbs,  digested  all  the  roots,  learned  the  dictionary  by  heart, 
tried  translation,  assimilated  OUendorf,  Jacotot,  and  Robert- 
son— all  to  no  purpose ;  for,  when  he  came  to  put  his  knowl- 
edge to  the  test  by  listening  to  lectures,  they  were  utterly 
unintelligible  to  him.  At  last  there  came  to  him  a  conviction 
of  the  fundamental  error  of  his  proceeding.  He  had  been  try- 
ing to  learn  solely  by  the  eye  a  language  that  he  was  to  receive 
by  the  ear.     In  his  own  words : 

The  organ  of  language — ask  the  little  child — is  not  the  eye ;  it  is  the 
ear. 

His  health  had  become  impaired  and  his  eyesight  weakened 
by  close  application.  He  returhed  to  France  for  rest  and  re- 
cuperation. He  had  been  away  but  a  few  months,  yet,  in  that 
time,  his  little  nephew,  whom  he  had  left  unable  to  speak  an 
intelligible  word,  had  learned  to  prattle  away  easily  and  nat- 
urally. How  f  The  professor  was  amazed  that  he,  with  all  his 
faculties  cultivated  and  mature,  had  failed  to  do  what  the  child 
had  accomphshed  without  any  apparent  effort.  He  imme- 
diately applied  himself  to  a  careful  study  of  the  problem,  and 
the  result  was  a  complete  revolution  in  his  ideas  of  teaching 
and  studying  languages.  He  joined  the  child  in  his  plays  and 
games,  and  made  a  careful  analysis  of  the  mental  processes 
which  influenced  the  little  one  in  what  he  did  and  said. 
Gradually  his  ideas  took  definite  form,  and  he  arranged  in  his 
miud  the  outline  of  a  new  system  of  language  teaching.  He 
returned  to  Germany  and  put  his  plan  to  the  test  of  actual 
practice.  It  worked  marvellously.  He  boarded  with  a  Saxon 
family  where  there  were  several  little  children.  Closely  imi- 
tating the  methods  he  had  been  studying  in  his  nephew,  he 
began  instructing  the  children  in  French,  at  the  same  time 
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1«amiiig  German  from  tbem.  So  rapid  wae  hie  progrees  tbat 
in  three  weeks  he  waa  able  tii  attend  university  lectures, 
undcTstaDd  all  that,  was  said,  and  take  part  iu  a  debate  and  win 
it. 

Such,  iu  brief,  ie  tbe  Bubstanee  of  the  first  sixty  pages  of 
Mr.  Qoiud's  book.  The  remainder  of  the  volume,  some  340 
pageB,  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  system,  with  illus- 
trative lesBODd,  and  then  follows  the  application  of  the  method 
to  the  Btudyof  grammar.  hiHtoiy.  and  the  classics.  No  teacher 
can  read  the  book  without  being  impressed  by  the  thorough 
earaestness  of  the  writer,  or  without  gaiaiug  many  valuable 
ideas,  even  though  he  may  not  be  converted  into  a  disciple  of 
Mr.  G^uin.  If  it  was  merely  the  treatise  itself  that  was  be- 
-  fore  the  public,  unsupported  by  any  practical  test  of  its  prin- 
ciples, it  would  be  read,  talked  about,  and  then  be  allon-ed  to 
pass  into  oblivion,  as  has  been  the  fate  of  so  many  books  in 
the  past.  But  the  experiment  made  with  Gouin's  system  upon 
Mr.  Stead's  eliUdreu,  the  result  of  which  was  published  in  the 
Jteviet"  of  Jienieira.  March,  18S3,  cannot  be  ignored  or  pooh 
poohed  away.  A  more  severe  and  complete  test  than  that 
outlined  iu  the  Reeieio  could  hardly  be  asked  for.  The  wit. 
Desnpa  were  persons  of  unimpeachable  character,  and  we  must 
take  their  testimony  as  conclusive  so  far  as  the  thorough] 
tile  examination  goes.  The  results,  even  after  all  all( 
are  made  for  the  brightness  of  the  children  and  the  ardor  ol 
tiie  teacher,  are  simply  amazing.  If  to  the  method  belongs 
the  credit,  then  the  sooner  that  method  comes  into  general 
nso  the  better  for  the  cause  of  education.  As  Mr.  Stead 
says: 

U  il  [Ouuin'il  bouk]  roalil  ftCcomplisb  irue-holf  of  what  he  claims  for 
il,  it  would  deserve  not  tui-r»ly  to  be  the  book  uf  thtt  moatb  but  the  book 
(if  th*  jear ;  pomiblj  the  liiiuk  of  tbU  gHiierattoll. 

The  principles  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  Goiiins  system 
we,  briefly,^ 

1.  Children  learn  language  by  sentences,  not  by  words. 

'i.  Tbe  verb  is  the  soul  of  the  sentence,  and  on  it  the  atten- 
tion must  be  centered. 

3.  The  child  pictures  the  actions  in  a  sequence  correspond- 
ing to  their  natural  succession  in  time. 

i.  The  idea,  the  concept,  must  always  be  in  tbe  mind  of  tbe 
child  before  the  language  to  exprese  it  can  be  taught. 

He  divides  all  language  into  three  parts  : 
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1.  Objective  language — the  expression  of  the  phenomena 
seen  by  us  in  the  exterior  world. 

2.  Subjective  language — the  expression  of  the  play  of  our 
inner  faculties. 

3.  Figurative  language — the  expression  of  the  purely  ideal, 
by  means  of  symbols  borrowed  from  the  exterior  world. 

He  teaches  language  by  what  he  calls  "  series."  Nature  is 
divided  into  the  following  parts  : 

The  man, 

The  quadruped, 

The  bird, 

The  reptile, 

The  insect. 

The  plant, 

The  elements. 

Upon  this  basis  he  aiTanges  a  number  of  "  general  series," 
and  claims  that  fifteen  or  twenty  are  enough  to  teach  any  lan- 
guage. Each  "  general  series  "  is  divided  into  fifty  or  sixty 
smaller  ones,  and  these  again  into  ^'  themes." 

To  enter  further  into  the  details  of  the  system  would  occupy 
too  much  time  and  space.  The  book  itself  must  be  read  to 
enable  one  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  author's  aim. 

We  must  disabuse  our  minds  of  the  idea  that  Mr.  Goutn  has 
discovered  a  new  principle  of  pedagogy.  His  claim  to  the 
consideration  of  educators  lies  in  his  practical  and  systematic 
application  of  a  theory  that  has  been  recognized  for  centuries. 
The  writer  of  this  article  has  taken  the  pains  to  make  some 
research  into  the  views  of  those  eminent  apostles  of  education 
whose  names  are  most  frequently  mentioned  nowadays.  A 
few  extracts  will  be  permissible. 

Erasmus  (fifteenth  century)  held  that — 

Improvemeut  must  be  natural  and  gradual.  Letters  are  to  be  taught 
playing.  Every  moans  of  arousing  interest  in  the  work  is  to  be  fully 
employed.     We  shall  obtain  the  best  results  by  following  nature. 

Batke  (b.  1571,  Holland)   "anticipated   some   of   the  best 
improvements  in  teaching  of  modern  times." 
He  advocated  teaching — 

everything  in  order,  following  the  course  of  nature.  One  thing  at  a  time. 
Often  repeat  the  same  thing.  Give  no  rules  before  you  have  given  the 
examples.  Let  everything  be  taught  by  induction  and  experiment, 
Katke  saw  the  faults  of  teaching,  but  not  the  means  to  correct  them. 
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Coroenius  {b.  1592.  Moravia). 

Hi*  vdent  mind  cuncoiTeil  that  it  tencliPrs  would  but  follow  nntDre 
iDsttad  uf  (urciug  it  a^ftiust  its  lieot.  riike  full  advnnlnge  of  the  innate 
danM  for  acUvitj  and  growth,  all  m«u  might  be  able  to  lenru  tJl  tbin){S. 
L«U((iui|^  should  be  tanglil  us  the  mutiier  tongue  is  taught,  by  convor- 
Bktioua  on  ordituiry  lopicst  pictiirps,  object  lesHons,  should  be  frnely 
itB«d  ;  (eitrhing  should  go  hand  in  bund  with  a  aheerfnl,  eloquent,  uud 
ha]ii>f  life, 

Peatalozzi  (b.  1746,  Zurich).     His  metliod  was— 
a  procneJ  frixu  the  eiuior  to  the  more  difficult;  to  begin  with  obserrn- 
Ji>n :  to  pass  from  observation  to  oouBoiousueHs,  and  From  uonsciousaeBs 
ii  s[ii>(H'.h.    •    ■     •     All  that  he  taU)(ht  was  cbaracterieed  hy  a  submis- 
siT»  foUowiug  of  nature. 

But  the  one  who  most  ylosely  followed  nature,  and  whose 
methods  most  doeely  reeemble  Gouin's,  was  Frederick  Froebel, 
the  fatht-r  of  the  kindt-rgavteii.  He  was  a  pupil  of  PeBtalozEi, 
and  we  may  truly  saj  that  he  took  up  and  carried  to  comple- 
tion the  work  that  PestiJom  began.  Some  of  his  principles 
ure — 

Ths  educator  eraate^  nothing  in  the  childit>n — ^he  lutrelv  saperintenda 
Um  davelopiuent  of  inborn  faculties.  The  fuuction  of  eiluc^ation  is  to 
ilaTwlop  tll«  ftoultifs  b,v  aniusing  v<)luntary  activity.  Action  proceeding 
fn>m  the  inner  impnlM'  v*  l.be  one  thing  needfni.  The  stHrting  point  of 
an  Uul  ai>t>eani,  ofaU  that  exists,  and  therefi>rtt  i>I  all  intellectual  con- 
fWptiop.  it  act.  action.  From  the  act.  from  iielion,  niuat  therefortt  nun 
true  human  education,  the  developing  education  of  the  man ;  in  action. 
hi  actinic,  it  mtut  be  routed  and  must  spring  up.  Living,  iictiug,  cun- 
oeiviDg^thesp  must  form  a  triple  cord  within  every  child  of  man,  though 
Ibe  ennnd,  now  of  ibb  string,  now  of  that,  may  preponderate,  and  then 
•g»lD  of  two  loijether.  •  •  •  Muu  in  |jrimarily  a  "  creator,"  and  he 
iMRVH  ualy  through  self-activity. 

Putting  into  practice  tlie  principles  thus  enunciated,  Froebel 
gate  to  tbe  world  the  kindergarten. 

The  preceding  are  but  a  few  of  the  evidences  that  might  be 
adduced  ahiiwiug  how  the  greatest  minda  have  recognized  in 
the  method  of  nature  the  true  method  for  educating  the  young. 
Hence  it  is  evideut  that  the  underlying  principle  of  Gouio's 
Kjsteiu  tH  nothing  new.  A  eonei deration  of  the  above  convinces 
lu  Uiat  the  theory  of  education  has  always  been  far  in  ailvauce 
of  the  practice.  Why  is  it  T  Why  do  our  modern  schools  and 
teachers  adhere  to  the  same  old  methods  that  have  proved  so 
unsatisfactory  in  the  past,  that  are  not  in  accord  with  nature, 
and  that  aie  contrary  to  tbe  teaehioga  of  the  ntsent  educators 
tb«  world    has  known  !     Professor  J.  Stuart  Blai-kie  had  an 
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article  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  (August,  1892)  strongly  ad- 
vocating the  natural  method,  and  endorsing  the  work  of  Mr. 
Gouin  in  that  line.  He  answers  the  above  questions  in  a  way 
that  is  more  forcible  than  it  is  flattering  to  teachers : 

Teachers  are  the  most  anteachable  of  all  classes  of  the  commuDity. 
*  *  *  The  real  reasons  [why  teachers  do  not  abandon  the  old  methods], 
it  is  easy  to  see,  are  bad  habits,  a  power  which  rules  other  worlds  than  the 
pedagogic  more  powerfully  than  wisdom ;  then  conceit  and  the  show  of 
infallibility  which  teachers,  like  priests,  are  ready  to  assume ;  and,  lastly, 
laziness ;  for,  as  the  Wiesbaden  educationists  wisely  observe,  it  is  easier 
for  a  teacher  to  remit  the  learner  wholesale  to  a  dead  book  than  to  march 
forward  with  him  to  a  vocal  contest  like  a  general  with  his  soldiers  to 
battle,  ^ay,  it  is  quite  possible  that  on  the  bookish  plan  a  man  may 
teach  a  language  of  which  he  knows  nothing  more  at  starting  than  his 
disciple. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  Wh&t  has  all  this  to  do  with 
teaching  the  deaf?  Does  not  Mr.  Gouin  himself  lay  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  the  organ  of  language  is  the  ear,  not  the 
eye ;  and  do  not  the  deaf  have  to  learn  everything  by  the  eye  ? 
And  yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  nearest  approach  to 
Gouin's  system  is  found  to-day  in  some  of  our  schools  for  the 
deaf.  The  pages  of  the  Annals,  both  of  past  and  recent 
years,  contain  many  able  articles  advocating  a  closer  following 
of  nature  in  language  teaching.  Nearly  every  school  devotes 
much  attention,  though  far  from  enough,  to  teaching  language 
by  means  of  natural  objects  and  actions.  The  method  of 
teaching  language  employed  at  the  Nebraska  School  for  the 
Deaf,  as  described  by  Principal  Gillespie  in  the  A  nnals  for  Oc- 
tober, 1892,  is  based  upon  the  first  of  Gouin's  fundamental 
principles — that  a  child  learns  language  by  sentences,  not  by 
words.*  The  Annals  for  October,  1891,  contained  an  article  on 
"The  Toy  Object  Method,''  by  Miss  Sutton,  of  Philadelphia. 
This  method  is  employed  more  or  less  in  most  of  our  schools, 
but  it  probably  attained  its  fullest  development  in  the  Iowa 
School  for  the  Deaf,  where  Miss  Sutton  formerly  taught. 
There  is  a  striking  similarity  between  the  **  Toy  Object "  les- 
sons and  Gouin's  series.  In  order  to  make  this  point  clearer 
one  or  two  comparisons  are  adduced. 

From  Miss  Sutton's  article : 


*  This  principle  was.  advocated  in  the  Annals  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  See  an  article  by  Mr.  M.  L.  Brock  on  "A  Better  Method  of 
Teaching  Beginners,"  Annals^  xiii,  209,  and  one  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Fay  on 
"  The  Acquisition  of  Language,"  Annals^  xiv,  197. 
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Willie  carried  some  wood. 
He  put  the  wood  into  the  wood-box. 
Miss  A.  put  some  paper  into  the  stove. 
She  put  some  kindlings  into  the  stove. 
She  put  some  wood  into  the  stove. 
She  lighted  a  match. 
She  lighted  the  paper. 
The  fire  burned. 

From  Oouin's  book — series  of  the  fire : 

— The  housemaid  takes  some  twigs, 
bends  her  knee, 

places  the  twigs  against  her  knee, 
and  bends  the  wood, 
the  wood  gives  way, 
the  wood  bends  more  and  more, 
the  wood  cracks, 
the  wood  breaks, 
the  splinters  fly  over  the  kitchen ; 
the  housemaid  doubles  up  the  twigs, 
stoops  down  to  the  hearth, 
and  lays  the  twigs  on  the  fire-dogs. 

— She  stands  up  again, 
goes  back  to  the  wood-box, 
takes  some  bigger  pieces  of  wood, 
carries  them  to  the  fireplace, 
bends  down  to  the  hearth, 
places  the  logs  on  the  twigs,  ^ 

fetches  a  handful  of  shavings, 
and  stuffs  them  in  beneath  the  twigs. 

— The  servant  takes  a  box  of  matches, 
she  opens  the  match-box, 
she  takes  out  a  match, 
she  shuts  up  the  match-box, 
she  strikes  the  match  on  the  cover, 
the  match  takes  fire, 
the  match  smokes, 
the  match  flames, 
the  match  burns, 
and  spreads  a  smell  of  burning  over  the  kitchen. 

— The  servant  bends  down  to  the  hearth, 
puts  out  her  hand, 
puts  the  match  under  the  shavings, 
holds  the  match  under  the  shavings, 
the  shavings  take  fire, 
the  servant  leaves  go  of  the  match, 
stands  up  again, 
looks  at  the  fire  burning, 
and  pnt0  back  the  box  of  matches  iu  its  place. 
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In  the  original  of  this  series  the  verb  in  each  line  is  written 
at  the  light  hand  in  order  to  emphasize  its  importance. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  there  is  not  much  com- 
paiison  between  the  two  examples  given.  But  the  principle 
is  the  same.  Both  describe  a  natural  action  in  the  order  of 
the  separate  incidents.  The  only  difference  is  that  Gouin  goes 
into  the  minutest  detail.  Is  he  not  right  to  do  so  ?  The  ob- 
ject of  the  series  is  to  teach  language,  not  to  impart  a  fact. 
The  fact  is  already  familiar  to  the  pupils.  Gouin  takes  ad- 
vantage of  every  Httle  thing  to  introduce  a  new  form  of  ex- 
pression. When  the  pupils  have  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  these  forms,  and  can  describe  the  action  accurately  in 
detail,  then  he  would  condense  the  whole  into  "The  maid 
lighted  the  fire,"  or  '*  The  servant  built  a  fire." 

Admitting  that  our  schools  for  the  deaf  ai'e  working  to  some 
extent  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  Mr.  Gouin^s  book,  the  ques- 
tion naturally  arises.  Are  they  going  far  enough  ?  The  writer 
has  neither  the  knowledge  nor  experience  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion. But,  ha\dng  read  the  book  through  carefully,  he  has  been 
much  impressed  by  the  arguments  advanced,  and  by  the  sim- 
plicity and  naturalness  of  the  plan.  Mr.  Gouin^s  treatise 
should  certainly  be  read  by  every  teacher  who  can  obtain  it. 
It  may  not  result  in  any  grand  revolution  of  methods  and 
mai'vellous  results,  but  it  may  arouse  the  teacher  to  careful 
thought  and  lead  to  the  eradication  of  some  of  the  evils  that 
have  existence  in  our  present  methods  of  teaching.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  much  valuable  time  is  wasted  in  teaching,  or  in 
trying  to  teach,  things  that  are  impractical  and  unnecessary  ; 
that  the  pupils  cannot  and  do  not  need  to  remember;  that 
have  no  connection  with  their  present  life,  and  will  have  none 
with  their  futui'e.  What  they  most  need  is  living  language — 
the  ability  to  express,  in  simple  and  natural  forms,  the  various 
concepts  of  their  minds,  the  familiar  facts  of  theu*  home-life, 
of  their  school-life,  and  of  the  simpler  phenomena  of  nature. 
These  we  cannot  teach  from  books.  They  must  be  taught  in 
the  way  of  nature,  as  pointed  out  by  Comenius,  Pestalozzi, 
Froebel,  and  elaborated  and  systematized  by  Gouin. 

The  most  formidable  objection  to  the  Gouin  method  is  that 
it  entails  more  work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  than  other 
methods.  In  th(»  earlv  vears  the  text-book  must  be  discarded 
and  the  teacher  must  be  all  in  all.  It  means  a  careful  study 
of  the  child's  individuality,  a  continual  analysis  of  his  mental 
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liroc^Bses,  and  an  adjuHtnieiit  of  language  to  the  ideas  that 
are  evolved.  Tea<;hiDg  from  tt'xt-booke  is  simple  work  com- 
pared to  teaching  without  them,  but  it  is  only  in  the  latter 
tliat  the  fullest  scope  is  given  to  the  capability  of  the  teacher 
and  tb«  originality  of  the  pupil.  The  greater  part  of  the  lan- 
guage contaiued  in  printed  books  conveys  little  or  no  meaning 
to  the  mind  of  the  deaf  child  and  makes  no  lasting  impression 
Upon  it,  Bimply  because  it  repreaente  nothing  real,  nothing 
that  appeals  to  the  child's  own  personal  experience.  And 
here  is  where  the  fundamental  principle  of  Qouin'a  method 
rests,  as  well  uh  of  all  methods  that  aim  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Nature-^to  regulate  instruction  in  language  so  as  to 
follow  closely  the  child'e  experience  and  individuality :  in  other 
words,  to  teach  the  child  to  express  that  which  is  already  pic- 
tared  in  his  mind.  It  is  by  pursuing  such  a  course  that  Mr. 
Qouin  claims  to  be  able  to  teach  any  language  in  six  months. 
We  must  not,  however,  expect  too  much  from  this  or  any 
otb^T  method  of  language  teaching  as  applied  to  children  deaf 
from  infancy.  The  ear  is  the  organ  of  language  :  the  eye,  at 
best,  is  but  a  sorry  substitute.  A  method  that  may  teach  a 
language  to  bttle  Jack  Stead  in  six  months,  by  means  of  the 
ear,  will  not  avail  to  teach  it  by  the  eye  in  twice  nor  thrice  six 
months.  Whatover  the  method,  whoever  the  teacher,  how- 
ever capable,  however  earnest,  teaching  the  English  language 
to  those  from  whom  Nature  has  withheld  the  sense  of  hearing 
will  always  be  a  work  of  alow  at-bievement,  requiring  infinite 
patience,  and  the  placing  of  the  work  more  than  "  twenty  times 
upon  the  anvil." 

Ilnut  TrachiT  it 


IS   THE   GOUIN   METHOD  APPLICABLE    TO    DEAF- 
MUTE  INSTRUCTION* 

The  March  number  of  the  Jtevierr  of  Review*  contains  the 
results  of  on  examiuatioD  of  Mr.  Stead's  children  in  London, 
who  liave  been  studying  French  by  the  Gouin  method  under 
a  private  tutor.  The  examination  at  the  end  of  itix  months 
folly  comes  up  to  the  antictpationH  and  predictionii  of  the 
champions  of  this  new  method.  The  opinions  of  several 
prominent  instmct'irs  who  were  present  nt  the  examination 
confirm  the  estimate  which  Mr.  Stead  Las  put  on  this  new 
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system,  and  strengthen  his  opinion  that  it  marks  the  opening 
of  a  new  era  in  the  studying  of  languages.  That  the  old 
classical,  university  methods  of  learning  languages  have 
not  produced  results  commensurate  with  the  time,  labor, 
and  expense  consumed  therein  is  too  generally  admitted  to 
need  argument.  That  a  method  has  been  discovered  by  which 
one  can  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  conversational  lan- 
guage in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time  will  be  hailed  by 
the  educational  world  with  acclamations  of  joy  and  bright  hopes 
for  the  future.  That  the  present  methods  of  instruction  em- 
ployed in  our  schools  for  the  deaf  produce  unsatisfactory 
results,  so  fai*  as  the  acquisition  of  language  is  concerned,  is 
equidly  true.  We  have  sufficient  evidence  of  the  merits  of 
this  method  to  give  it,  at  least,  a  respectful  hearing.* 

The  presentation  of  a  lesson  by  the  teacher  to  the  class 
aorording  to  the  Qouin  method  is  very  simple.  First,  it  is 
n»poatt*d  by  the  teacher  in  the  pupil's  vernacular.  Then  the 
vorbs  art*  repeated,  and  emphasized  by  repetition,  in  the  for- 
eign tongue  in  connection  with  the  vernacular,  and  then  around 
t  ho  verb  are  grouped  the  subject  and  the  complements  of  the 
verb,  and  the  whole  is  repeated  in  the  foreign  tongue.  After 
l\\v  Henries  or  theme  has  been  lucidly  set  forth  and  fully  grasped 
by  ihf*  mind  of  the  pupil,  it  is  then  engraven  on  the  memory 
by  being  read  and  then  written.  In  our  class-room  the  series 
is  tlrst  given  in  signs  by  the  teacher.  It  is  repeated  in  signs 
if  liny  one  has  failed  fully  to  comprehend  it.  The  list  of  verbs 
having  been  written  on  a  large  slate,  the  series  is  gone  through 
again,  each  verb  being  pointed  out  and  spelled  immediately 
after  and  in  connection  with  its  corresponding  sign.  Going 
through  the  series  again,  the  complete  sentence  is  built  up 
around  each  verb  and  spelled  on  the  fingers,  always  prefacing 
the  spelling  with  signs  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  class 
oomi^rehending  the  spelling.  The  verbs  are  then  erased  and 
th(»  class  are  directed  to  write  the  series.  This  presentation 
to  the  class  occupies  less  time  than  it  may  here  appear,  for 
each  series  contains  some  ground  gone  over  before  and  with 
which  the  class  are  familiar.  While  the  class  are  writing  the 
series,  the  teacher  is  preparing  another  series  and  writing  the 
list  of  verbs  on  the  large  slate. 

♦  UtTo  follows,  in  the  luaDiiscript  of  this  article,  an  exposition  of  Mr. 
(Joiiin'H  method.  As  the  method  is  fully  descrihed  in  the  preceding  arti- 
elo,  ihiii  portion  is  here  omitted. — E.  A.  F. 
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Ts  this  method  npplicahle  to  deaf-mul^  iufltructiou  ?  In  our 
applicntioQ  Mr.  Gouin's  fourth  propoeitiou,  tbat  language  is 
Hcqaircd  through  the  ew  aud  uot  by  the  eye,  is  the  first  and 
only  serioiiB  obstacle  that  we  meet.  It  le  an  obstacle,  how- 
ever, that  oeems  to  affect  the  ({uantity  more  thun  the  quality 
of  the  result,  aud  one  that  impoaea  on  the  deaf  the  neceeaity 
of  devoting  more  time  to  the  acquisition  of  language  than  is 
required  of  the  hearing  person.  Aside  from  tbix,  I  be  method 
baa  numerous  features  that  roust  commend  themselves  to  the 
profession,  and  the  first  three  propositions  are  in  thorough 
sympathy  with  the  generally  accepted  ideas  on  deaf-mute  in- 
atrurtioa, 

L  The  method  obviates  the  necessity  of  coiTecting  exercises 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  language  ejtercises  in  our 
schiKiU  to-day,  whetlier  the  writing  of  a  conipoMition,  the  con- 
struction of  fleuteucea  on  words  or  pbi'uses,  ordinary  action 
work,  the  tranalation  of  a  atory  in  signs,  or  the  description  of 
a  picture,  all  impose  on  tbe  teachei'  tlie  onerous  work  of  eor- 
rectiou,  which,  if  done  in  tbe  scliool-room,  consumes  a  large 
part  iif  tbe  teacher's  time,  and  if  done  outside  of  the  school- 
rooni  is  a  sheer  waste  of  time. 

IL  This  method  develops  a  bahit  of  consecutive  and  logical 
thought  in  the  pupil.  From  a  study  of  tbe  character  and 
nature  of  the  mistakes  pecuhar  to  deaf-mute  composition,  it 
appears  to  tbe  writer  that  the  most  pregnant  source  of  cou- 
fnsioD  liea  in  the  ihspositiou  to  jump  ^rom  one  object  to 
another  without  tilling  in  the  connecting  links,  or  the  failure 
to  observe  the  logical  connection  in  events.  This  method  out- 
hneu  and  controls  tbe  line  of  thought.  Tbe  words  "  and  then," 
'  and  tbeu,"  "  and  then  "  preserve  the  continuity  of  time  and 
gratluiUly  mould  tbe  mind  iutn  a.  logical  habit. 

in.  It  deals  geneially  with  short  and  tumple  senteucea. 
Host  complex  sentences  involve  a  transposition  in  the  order  of 
time  and  are  conaequently  tbe  source  of  inextricable  confusion 
to  the  deaf-mute.  The  average  deaf  pupil  is  disposed  to  pro- 
Ustty.  This  method  discourages  that  disposition  and  encour- 
ages simple,  Ad'.hsouian  £oglisb. 

rV.  This  method  puts  into  tbe  mind  of  the  pupil  conect 
language,  and  does  not  allow  the  mind  to  dwell  upon  incorrect 
language  and  mould  itself  iu  false  casts.  Tbe  liem-Uig  child 
reared  in  tbe  souud  of  only  pure  Enghsh  is  never  guilty  of 
using  a  solecism  or  a  barbarism.  Tbe  deaf  are  denied  that 
advautage.     But  this  method  goes  far  toward  equalizing  this 
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Jisadrskiitage.  In  respect  to  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality 
of  Xh«  lan^rxiage  given  to  the  pupil,  it  comes  nearer  supplying 
th«^  plao«  of  spoken  language,  in  the  acquisition  of  language, 
than  any  other  method.  Our  methods  allow  pupils  to  grope 
tux>uuvl  in  the  dark  labyrinths  of  their  clouded  minds  and  con- 
struct their  sentences  themselves.  We  tell  our  pupils  the 
uam^tj^  of  objects  and  the  names  of  actions,  and  they  soon 
v.viue  into  possession  of  a  smattering  knowledge  of  a  consid- 
erable vi^Kmbulary :  but  in  the  construction  of  this  temple  of 
lau^ua^  they  are  left  to  themselves.  They  build  upon  im- 
perfectly i*oiistructed  foundations  and  are  never  afterward 
euabU\i  to  ivmplete  a  symmetrical  and  ornate  structure.  They 
have  their  hvni-oarriers  and  helpers — we  give  them  words — but 
Mkv  let  them  build  themselves  without  a  knowledge  of  how  to 
buiKl  We  oorreot — when  they  put  a  window  in  the  wrong 
^4tK^>  we  tell  them  to  take  it  out  and  put  it  in  another  place* 
hut  it  \s  a  lK>tohtHl«  patched-up  job.  How  much  more  sensible, 
uuuv  iHtioual*  more  practical,  to  show  them  how  a  thing  is 
vkuke  lvt\nv  we  ask  them  to  do  it,  and  then,  and  then  only,  can 
we  ox^HVt  to  stH>  satisfaotoi-y  results.  Mr.  Gouin  says:  "You 
HA\  tv»  vv>ur  pupils,  '  Here  is  a  hammer,  a  square,  and  a 
chiHt^L  aiivl  then*  lies  a  bhx'k  of  marble.  You  have  everything 
\\\\\\  IN  iu^hUhI  for  carving  any  statue  you  please.  You  will 
ti\»\\  H^a  tv^  \>vM*k  and  carve  from  this  block  the  statue  of  the 
Kuipci\»r  A  y^XxsxvXs  whom  you  do  not  know,  and  it  must  be  a 
j<\kkI  hk\*ticss/  The  pupil  is  condemned  to  recognize  a  thing 
\w  \\i\^  iicNcr  stH>iu  ti>  discover  a  language  he  has  never  heai^d, 
i%»  vli»4\\  the  Uu^uagc  forth  from  his  brain  where  it  is  not  and 
«u'N«  I  h{4^  Ihvu*  or  from  a  book,  the  dictionary,  where  it  may 
1h  (ouiul  m  much  the  same  state  as  the  Madonna  of  Raphael 
\\\  \\w  .uiwt's  color  Ih>x." 

\  rtik.H  mcthiul  enables  a  teacher  to  handle  a  large  class  as 
wvM  *»•»  :*  xiuhU  oiu\  as  little  individual  attention  is  requii*ed. 
Ml  lN^»»Cx  Kvcuch  master  of  the  Halifax  Grammar  School,  is 
V  vMuluvliUj<  H  class  of  40  boys,  a  class  of  60  adults,  and  a  pri- 
\^u  vlaxM  of  \ir>  under  this  method.  Mr.  Gouin  conducts 
'Uuv  oluxxvx  at  tlie  same  time,  passing  from  one  room  to  an- 

\  t  t<»»^  lucthovl  makes  play  of  work,  encourages  and  stim- 
;,i^A>iv  J^il'  pupils,  ilt'velops  unusual  interest  in  the  class,  rivets 
^u,  v,4^i*^tN**i,  i'xhIucos  the  question  of  discipline  to  the 
ttvtt'f+rfr'^  ^M>1  enables  a  class  to  cover  four  or  five  times  as 
mth4«  i^v^^^  ^^^  *  stated  time  as  they  can  do  under  present 
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Onv  thin^  very  Doticeable  on  the  face  of  the  examiDation  of 
Hr.  Stead's  children  ia  the  wonderful  memory  displayed  in 
tbeir  ability  to  repeat,  almost  word  for  word,  any  series,  eier- 
cise,  or  conversation  given  in  their  hearing.  Thin  is  the  result 
of  the  method.  The  aeries  are  daily  assimilated  and  then 
written  from  memory.  But  it  is  not  a  machine  memory.  The 
language  is  assimilated  by  the  pupil  and  becomes  his  language 
for  the  time  at  least.  I  have  been  noked,  Can  your  pupils  re- 
member these  aeries  any  length  of  timel  They  are  not  ex- 
pet^tetl  to  remember  any  definite  set  of  senteuces  which  they 
can  repeat  like  a  parrot  when  called  upon.  But  can  they  as- 
similate and  write  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  correct  sentences 
e\ery  day  and  not  absorb  some  of  it  into  their  very  natures^ 
Can  they  forsake  their  old  habits  of  wandering  amid  the  wilder- 
ness of  confusion,  Uve  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  English,  and 
idothe  themselves  in  the  garments  of  order  and  simplicity, 
without  being  moulded  by  their  new  surroundings?  The  ex- 
perience of  four  months  in  the  class-room  answers,  No.  It  has 
been  argued,  Tour  pupils  only  copy.  Their  work  is  not  original. 
True,  it  is  a  pumping-in  process  and  the  work  makes  no  claim 
of  originality.  But  there  ia  nothing  so  successful  as  success. 
Mr.  Oouin  has  practical  proof  that  his  method  does  all  that 
he  cltums  it  can  do.  He  does  not  claim  to  be  able  to  give 
a  finished  literary  knowledge  of  a  language  in  six  months,  but 
be  does  claim  that  be  can  give  one  a  pei'fcct  knowledge  of  a 
practical,  conversational  language  in  that  time,  so  that  an 
American  could  feel  at  home  in  the  cafes  and  boulevards  of 
Paris.  Can  we — do  we — accomplish  as  much  for  our  pupils  in 
the  eight  or  ten  years  of  institution  life?  Would  not  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  conversational  language  be  of  more  practical 
value  to  them  than  what  they  receive  to-day!  We  teach  too 
much  literary  lang'UagE> — ^book  language,  and  not  enough  con- 
versational language.  Our  graduates  can  write  a  com])osition 
cm  some  literary  subject,  but  some  of  them  cannot  go  to  a 
bakery  and  ask,  in  perfect  English,  for  a  loaf  of  bread.  The 
practical  nature  and  results  of  this  method  must  commend  it 
to  all  practical  teachers.' 

E.  E.  CLIPPINGER,  M.  A., 
InilrueCor  in  the  WUci/ntin  Sc/iool,  Delnnitn,   Wii. 

■HiDUA  writing  tlie  kLove  tbe  writer  ha«  been  pleased  (o  Ifuni  that  a 
nw^bud  similiu'  tu  the  GoaiD  motbiid  bas  been  intTuduned  into  tbe 
K«bnukft  InttHntion  with  enuoTiniging  reanltB.  See  the  AntiaU  for 
October  Inat,  pp.  346^218,  und  the  loat  April  uumber,  pKge  IS7. 
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.  L  -i:    :ii>'»  -•'  -uiuii  '^  :L:s  direction  wliich  beariu*,^ 

v^.:-.    :l:^l'U>*••.'ll>Ly.  trom  the   Jitmospbere   iibout 

-  ^rii  -'Uifiiuit^-*.  rven  at  the  risk  of  beinjjj  pro- 

■  t-  -.u'i  -^MiLiiufUE;*!.  to  srt  in  order  before  our  own 

-     it*.:    ■•■iuL>   :<'r  'vLiii.'ii  Wf  are   responsible  in   their 

-.. .  •   .  .i:t.  •  '   ■■•u-*iiier  oarefuUv  how  the  best  results 

-     jL..a:' '-a- ^If-^'ontrol  and  self-forgetfulness,  pur- 

:^  .    i'.i-^:^.  "t-vyrieuot,  I'ourtesy,  a  catholic*   spirit, 

•i..r-  ui*    u^-st  rliiiisrs  are,  in  the  case  of  a  hearin*^ 

.    -    .     •:>*  "ii^^dered.  encou:a«fed,  and  developed  by 

.  ^.  r  vii'i  iMiUiiit;  With  deaf  children,  spendin«( 
^  ..  i*!<s."ii:iou'  yeairs  of  their  lives  in  an  institution, 
._^        ^    »-i\    iiilVreiit.     Whatever  they  get  must  come 

.  ^      at      i  5^1    Li*^   »uiside  work  in  manners  and  morals 
it.  iiid  :tel  we  ought  to  do,  is  by  no  means 
Ni  ^f  I- tiieless,  by  careful  planning  and  the 
.  -  .i   i-     i    t'ss  t'sseutial  subjects,  much  may  be  ac- 
^        '.'A     Htik  >4.'meiimes   urged,  that  erne's  work  is 
^*4-.»i.    "iiL  **'!  invariable  daily  programme  must 
...  ..f.i;.   *i'l  liiirdly  stand.     There  are.  few  princi- 
,     .  ..til,  -^'Jo  do  not  ijuickly  recognize  and  wel- 
^^^,  t    :eacher.     Let    one    prove    that    one's 

-  «„»  *iid  :livre  will  be  no  trouble  about  liberty 
^^^     •  /i^   :uALu  difficulty  rather  (according  to  the 
^.^4>^  \-i-  tile  writer  has  never  personally  expe- 


-^  ^;.       •   ■-"*■  ^*^^^  *"",^'  ^^  **^^^'  **^  copyright,  for  it 

_    ^^^  MAl  a  new  method,  which   at   first  was 


'  •.     .k.*-k 


^  ■*«? 


«t\  'I  Jiu^uage,  it  is,  "  Our  way  of  presenting 
^.   j^itf  tor  several  years,"   *'lhave  secured 

"'  3»t»r^"  child  on  earth  is  the  right  of  a  happy 

"^    ^   ^a4..vittrtbility  here  is  very  great,  and  it  is  wise 
v»ur«l^'*^**  seriously  both  as  to  our  man- 
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ner  and  temper  in  school,  and  also  as  to  our  outside  duties  and 
connections. 

Do  we  make  the  school-room  a  pleasant,  homelike,  comfort- 
able place,  into  whose  genial  atmosphere  the  children  like  to 
come  t  Is  the  moral  temperature  even,  or  does  it  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  teacher's  feelings  ? 

Do  we  feel  that  all  obligations  are  fulfilled  if  we  devote  five 
hours  a  day  to  one  class,  keep  an  evening  study-hour,  do  con- 
siderable outside  written  work,  and  draw  our  salary  with  com- 
mendable promptitude  ? 

Have  we  families  of  our  own  ?  If  so,  do  we  train  our  hear- 
ing children  to  seek  intercourse  and  friendship  with  the  deaf 
boys  and  girls  ?  Do  we  encourage  them  to  provide,  as  well  as 
share,  now  and  then  some  little  entertainment  for  their  pleas- 
ure? 

Luckily,  it  is  not  so  much  what  we  do  as  the  spirit  in  which 
we  do  it  that  counts  with  children  and  young  people — the 
mysterious  influence  of  genuine  sympathy.  Really  to  feel 
elated  when  your  boys  win  a  game  of  base-ball,  to  rejoice  with 
Bridget  McGee  in  the  news  from  home  that  her  baby  sister  has 
"  lurned  to  kreep,"  to  be  properly  indignant  at  the  hearing  youth 
who,  in  the  coasting  season,  have  captured  and  monopolized 
the  only  hill  in  the  neighborhood — that  sort  of  thing  it  is, 
strangely  enough,  that  counts.  But  there  must  be  no  sham 
about  it.  You  can  easily  deceive  a  "  grown-up  "  by  a  fictitious 
interest  in  his  affairs,  but  never  yet  a  child. 

One  of  the  saddest  things  about  institution  life  is  the  weak- 
ening of  home  ties — the  fact  that  children  are  often  wholly  or 
partially  weaned  from  their  parents.  It  is  not  a  cause  for  re- 
joieiug,  as  some  teachers  appear  to  think,  when  a  mother  says, 
"  Johnnie  would  much  rather  live  in  the  institution  than  at 
home.  We  can  hardly  make  him  contented  at  home  over  Sun- 
day." It  proves,  of  course — which  is  a  consolation  to  his  rela- 
tives, who,  in  the  beginning,  are  apt  to  imagine  direful  things 
to  the  contrary — that  Johnnie  is  neither  beaten  nor  starved  at 
school,  but  it  also  proves  that,  on  one  side  or  the  other — 
probably  on  both — a  gross  wrong  is  being  done.  To  send  a 
pupil  home,  after  graduation,  half  a  stranger  to  the  family  circle 
in  which  his  life  must  be  passed,  is  a  wicked,  grievous  thing; 
to  fail  to  make  oiu*  children  feel  that  nothing  else  on  earth  is  so 
holy,  so  well  worth  cherishing  as  their  mother's  love,  is  to  fail 
in  our  first,  our  highest  duty. 
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We  should  be — alas !  how  few  of  us  are — ^in  correspondence 
or  personal  communication  with  the  parents  of  every  child  in 
our  class.  The  more  ignorant  they  are,  so  much  the  greater 
the  need  of  our  help. 

Much  can  be  doue  in  this  direction  through  the  children's 
own  correspondence.  If  the  time  now  spent  in  some  schools 
in  correcting  and  furbishing  up  the  letters  sent  home — ^those 
letters  which,  upon  their  arrival,  ai*e  exhibited  around  the 
neighborhood  as  specimens  of  deaf-mute  English — ^if  that  time 
were  spent  in  giving  the  pupils  language  in  which  to  talk  about 
and  inquire  for  theii*  home  friends,  it  would  be  employed  much 
more  to  the  purpose.  Of  course,  statements  Uke  *^  Seven  boys 
and  girls  have  very  sore  throats;  they  probably  have  diph- 
theria,'* need  to  be  rectified  and  explained,  but,  such  necessary 
alterations  aside,  is  it  not  time  that  this  antiquated  piece  of 
dishonesty,  this  sending  home  of  corrected  letters,  was  done 
away  with  in  our  schools  ?  Is  it  not  possible  for  us  to  give 
these  boys  and  girls  English  enough  to  express  themselves  in- 
telligibly to  their  own  fathers  and  mothers  ? 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  talk  about  their  friends — to  show 
you  their  home  photographs  and  letters.  Treat  their  rela- 
tives— especially  the  poorest  among  them  —with  distinguished 
respect,  and  inquire  for  them  personally  when  a  child  returns 
from  spending  a  holiday  at  home.  Most  of  us  are  quite  ready 
to  express  our  tender  solicitude  for  the  family  circle  of  that 
interesting  child,  Fauntleroy  de  Vanderbilt,  but  are  we  always 
equally  considerate  of  Mrs.  Schmidt,  the  washerwoman  ?  Are 
we  as  anxious  to  please  black  Mr.  Johnson,  the  hod-carrier,  as 
we  are  to  impress  the  elder  De  Vanderbilt  when  he  makes  his 
annual  visit? 

Selfishly,  merely  as  an  aid  to  discipline,  nothing  is  more  ef- 
fective than  acquaintance  with  the  families  of  our  pupils. 
"  You  will  find  that  Tom  Harrity  a  terror,"  was  the  warning 
given  on  every  side  to  a  new  teacher  in  a  large  city.  Even  the 
superintendent  thought  it  necessary  to  promise  that  this  par- 
ticular black  sheep  should  be  expelled  if,  as  was  probable,  he 
continued  in  his  evil  courses. 

Monday  morning  arrived,  and  with  it  the  new  teacher  ;  also 
Thomas,  evidently  prepared  for  war.  Several  noisy  attempts 
at  insubordination  were  passed  by  unnoticed.  At  length  came 
the  time  for  regis tenng  the  pupil's  names,  and  when  the  boy, 
in  response  to  the  usual  formula,  sullenly  muttered,  "  Thomas 
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Harrity,"  the  teacher,  pausing  h  moment  by  his  desk,  said  care- 
l«salj,  "  I  wonder  if  yon  can  be  any  relatiou  to  Richard  Har- 
ritj^you  look  a  little  like  him." 

'■  He's  my  brotber,"  vouchsafed  Tom  gruffly. 

"Why '"— rapturonsly,  asif  she  hail  found  a  long-lost  brother 
of  her  own — '•  we  used  to  go  to  school  together  in  this  very 
hnilding  !  Isn't  it  funny  yon  should  happen  to  come  to  school 
la  met" 

Thomas  did  not  appear  to  see  anything  particularly  face- 
tious in  the  fact.  Of  vwtheleSH  he  looked  gratified  as  the  teacher 
laNitiuued,  ia  u  tone  which  im]ilied  that  the  career  of  good-for- 
Dutbing,  dissolute  Dick  Haiiity  was  a  subject  that  had  loug 
occupied  her  thoughtB,  "  Wliere  is  Richard  now!  Is  he  here 
or  did  he  go  West  as  he  thought  of  doing  ?"  "  He's  here,"  said 
TotD,  iluHhiag  with  pleasure  at  this  public  recognition  of  bis 
big  brother,  who,  in  spite  of  his  bud  habits,  was,  after  the  man- 
ner of  big  brothers,  a  hero  in  his  eyes.  "  He's  working  now. 
and.''  ill  a  burst  of  confidence.  '*  he  earns  two  dollars  a  day  this 
month.'  •' Isn't  that  splendid !''  said  the  teacher,  passing  on 
to  the  oest  desk,     "  When  you  go  home  ask  him,  will  you,  if 

he  remembers  L H .  who  used  to  sit  across  the  aisle 

from  him  in  Misu  Peter's  room,  and  bow  he  used  to  make  her 
langh  in  school?"  It  was  a  very  simple  conversation,  but  it 
served  its  purpose.  There  was  no  tiouble  with  Tom  Harrity 
that  year,  Of  course  he  was  naughty  at  times.  Who  is  not  f 
But  he  fiuished  his  grammar-ecbool  course  with  credit,  entered 
the  high-schoo),  luler  working  bis  way  through  Harvnrd,  and 
it  waa  very  pleasant  for  that  teacher,  not  long  since,  to  hoar 

the  brigjit  young  Irish  lawyer  say,  "Do  you  know,  Mies , 

Fve  never  forgotten  the  first  morning  you  came  to  school,  nor 
how  pleased  I  was  when  you  spoke  to  nte  before  the  whole 
class  about  poor  old  Dick.  You  helped  me  wonderfully  that 
yonr.  I  rnther  think  I  should  have  gone  to  tlie  deWl,  too,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  you."  While  be  was  speaking  she  remembered, 
iu  that  half-amused,  half-scornful  way  in  which  one  does  re- 
mt^ilH-r  the  pain  an<l  won'ies  of  long  ago,  how  badly  she  felt 
that  year,  how  she  pronounced  it  all  a  falliu^  bei^use  her  ex- 
amination averages  c&me  out  three  per  cent,  lower  than  those 
ufnuy  other  teacher  iu  the  building. 

Bdf-control,  or  bettor  siQl  perhaps,  in  these  high-pressure 
diqra.  nerve-control — uo  other  lesson  in  life  is  so  important, 
ao  much  ueeded  as  this.     The  wrecked  homes,  the  embittered 
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lives,  the  sad,  unhappy  ending  of  many  a  promising  career 
which  we  see  daily  all  about  us,  might  in  many  cases  have  been 
saved  if,  in  the  strong,  youthful  days,  before  the  will-power 
had  become  weakened  by  ill  health  or  long-continued  habit, 
these  unfortunate  men  and  women  (mostly  women,  alack !)  had 
been  helped  instead  of  hindered  by  their  parents  and  teachers. 
We  all  have  "  nervous  children  "  in  our  schools.  What  shall 
we  do  with  them  ?  It  is  a  problem  harder  than  any  we  shall 
ever  be  called  upon  to  solve  in'  mathematics,  and  one  upon 
whose  right  solution  more  depends. 

Shall  we  by  sternness  try  to  frighten,  by  ridicule  to  snub 
them  out  of  it  ?     Shall  we  by  over-petting  encourage  them  to 
think,  as  so  many  grown  people  appear  to  do,  that  it  is  an  in- 
teresting thing  to  be  •'  nervous ;"  something  which  ought  to 
excuse  them  from  all  participation  in  the  disagreeable  things 
of  life?     Or  shall  we,  as  best  we  know,  teach  them  that  the 
world  is  wide  and  they  are  small ;  that  the  universe  does  not 
revolve  around  their  feelings ;  that  life  is  short,  and  that  self- 
forgetf ulness  alone  can  make  it  worth  the  living  ?     Surely  the 
last  is  more  nearly  the  right  way.     "  How  shall  we  do  all  this?-' 
I  do  not  know.     First,  perhaps,  by  encouraging  out-door  ex- 
ercise, knowing  that  strong  bodies  help  to  make  strong  souls. 
Our  girls,  particularly,  do  not  romp  enough.     They  walk  up 
and  down  a  gravelled  walk  in  pairs ;  they  crochet  and  sew  too 
much ;  they  baud  over  pencil  and  paper  out  of  school  as  well 
UH  in.     Who  ever  saw  an  institution  girl  climb  a  tree  or  jump 
A  fence  t     And  yet  there  is  nothing  better  in  the  world  for  a 
little  girl  to  do  than  to  climb  trees  and  jump  fences.     If  some 
of  the  velvety  lawns  around  our  institutions  were  cut  up  into 
gardens  for  the  children  it  might  be  worse  for  the  appearance 
of  the  grounds  but  far  better  for  the  children.     Clay-modelling 
in  Hchool  is  well  enough,  but  genuine  mud-pies  made  out-of- 
doors  are  more  to  be  commended. 
« 

Another  thing  we  can  do  for  our  girls  is  to  teach  them  the 
foolishness  of  tears,  the  absurdity  of  hysterics. 

The  subject  of  punishments  is  closely  allied  with  this  one  of 
nerve-control.  Given  plenty  of  work,  a  right  spirit  between 
teacher  and  pupils,  a  comfortable  school-room  atmosphere, 
l)()th  physical  and  moral,  the  need  for  punishment  will  be  rare. 
The  teacher  who  finds  himself  obhged  to  punish  frequently 
may  well  question  his  ability  to  teach,  but  he  who  never  pun- 
ishes does  not  need  to  question  his.     He  proves  himself  beyond 
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all  doubt  the  wronjf  idho  in  the  wrong  pluce.  It  is  easier 
mnuy  times  to  let  fuulta  go  unpunished,  espetiallj  Jn  a  ecbool 
whose  euperTision  ia  divided  into  many  departments,  but  it  is 
le  the  leas  a  wrong  toward  the  uhiki  Just  about  so  much 
discipline  must  come  into  evt'i-y  human  Ufe,  and  that  which 
comes  lute,  through  derecte  of  character  which,  in  youth,  might 
ensilj  have  been  corrected,  is,  perhaps,  tli©  hardest  of  all  diaci- 
plin«>  to  bear. 

Two  things,  however,  we  ought  always  to  avoid,  namely,  the 
tttkittg  away  of  any  of  the  usually  too  scant  portion  of  the  child's 
out-donr  playtime,  and  the  leaving  Iiitti  in  suspense  as  to  the 
timp  ftnd  nnture  of  his  punishment.  The  latter  practice  is 
capecially  pernicious,  interfering,  as  it  often  does,  with  the 
normal  aotion  of  the  braiu,  upaetting,  in  many  caBes,  the  diges- 
Liou,  Rud  racking  the  entire  nervous  system.  A  moment's 
thougbt  about  the  effect  of  worry  and  suspense  upon  ourselves 
ought  to  prevent  us  from  ever  resorting  to  puulsbmeuts  which 
involve  such  grave  hygienic  dangers.  The  modem  "  humani- 
tuittii "  method  of  lashing  a  child's  sotd  and  nerves  instead  of 
bis  body  has  little  to  recommend  it. 

Purity.  There  are  certain  evils  which  exist  in  everj-  board- 
tDg-ftchool.  For  men  and  women  of  mature  years,  working 
Mde  by  side,  to  be  afraid  to  discuss  aud  tight  together  these 
erils  is  not  innocence  but  idiocy,  not  tirtne  but  criminal 
neglect.  The  lawx — and  they  ai'e  uone  other  than  the  laws  of 
God — which  govern  his  physical  being  aud  the  terrible  conse- 
quences of  their  violation  should  be  carefully,  solemnly,  and 
fret{ueDtly  explained  to  every  child — boy  and  girl  alike. 

There  was— it  is  dyiug  out  now,  more's  the  pity— an  old 
Mow  England  phrase  which,  when  applied  to  individuals,  was 
supposed,  like  charity,  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  namely, 
"Good  to  work,"  Perhaps  some  of  ua  remember,  even  now, 
thu  youthful  disdain  with  whicJi  we  heard  from  the  lips  of  our 
elders  this  prosair,  oft-repeated  phrase.  £it]>erienoe  iu  life, 
however,  contact  with  what  Rudyard  Kipling  calls  the  "Oh- 
t«ke-me-up-and-carry-me-or-I-sha]l- faint-away -an  d-d)  e  "  sort  of 
people,  has  probably  convinced  most  of  us  that,  if  a  man  is  not 
good  to  work,  he  is  good  for  nothing.  There  should  be  no 
dawdling  in  the  schoolroom  cither  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
or  pupils.  Every  exercise  should  he  clear-cut,  definite,  acuu< 
imtelj  performed,  and  Suisbed  within  an  appointed  time. 

Sotliing  is  more  important  than  u  senthnent  of  class  honor. 
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It  is  not  hard  to  create.  Public  opinion  is  as  potent  in  the 
school-room  as  in  the  world,  and  it  should  be  our  business  to 
create  in  our  classes  a  sentiment  against  deceit,  a  hatred  of 
shams,  and  thoix>ugh  contempt  for  a  sneak.  The  first  step  in 
this  direction  is  to  allow  plenty  of  liberty  in  non-essentials. 
The  children  must  learn  to  feel  that  you  are  reasonable  and 
that  all  reasonable  requests  will  be  granted.  Another  thing 
which  helps  is  not  to  magnify  slight  offences.  To  make  as 
much  fuss  over  the  breaking  of  a  slate,  the  spoiling  of  a  copy- 
book, or  even  a  fit  of  childish  ill-temper,  as  should  be  made 
over  an  untruth  or  an  act  of  cruelty,  is  to  create  in  a  child^s 
mind  moi^al  confusion  worse  confounded. 

In  short,  the  sum  and  substance  of  this  whole  matter  of  moral 
training  in  school  is  well  expressed  in  the  words  of  Professor 
l*almer,  of  Harvard  University.  He  writes:  '*I  hold  that 
it  is  not  so  much  to  the  instruction  of  the  school  or  college  as 
to  its  management  and  temper  that  we  must  look  for  moral  aid. 
That  school  where  neatness,  courtesy,  and  simplicity  obtain ; 
wh€»re  enthusiasm  goes  with  mental  exactitude,  thoroughness 
of  work  with  interest,  and  absence  of  artificiality  in  surround- 
ings with  refinement ;  where  sneaks,  liars,  loafers,  pretenders, 
rough  persons  are  despised — that  school  is  engaged  in  moral 
training  all  day  long.  It  is  not  necessary  to  call  a  class  for 
rtHutation  on  the  subject ;  for  every  class,  whether  it  recites  or 
not,  shows  if  it  has  learned  its  lesson." 

SAKAH  H.  PORTEB, 
I/iHtructoi'  in  Vie  Kendall  School,  Washington  y  D.  C, 


THE  VALUE  OF  PICTURES  IN  TEACHING  THE 

DEAF. 

Mine  eyes  make  pictures  wbeD  they're  sbnt. 

TuK  one  great  need  of  the  deaf  is  language.  To  the  teacher 
who  fully  comprehends  this,  there  is  language  in  everything. 
Ah  fur  IIS  possible,  in  teaching  yoimger  children  we  should 
wniVv  WHv  of  natural  objects,  for  we  know  that  nature  surpasses 
all  \\vv  HlmdowH.  When  these  are  not  available  we  should  use 
tho  Ufxt  best  thing — pictures.  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  any 
piotoriul  method,  nor  would  I  make  pictures  the  principal 
uunhuui  of  communicating  language ;  yet  at  the  same  time  I 
voimiiler  them  a  very  valuable  auxiliary,  and  one  that  should 
bo  ustul  more  extensively  among  teachers  of  the  deaf  than  at 
lut^htmt. 


—^ 
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All  children  are  naturally  fond  of  pifturee.  We  know  that 
if  A  person  is  fond  of  a  subjei't  liin  inteVest  and  eutbusiasm 
are  quickly  aroused,  and  when  once  a  genuine  interest  ie 
awakened  one-half  the  work  va  dojie.  See  the  mother  as  she 
atauda  with  her  child  before  a  picture,  not  only  naming  all  the 
objects  there  represented,  but  explaining  their  relation,  state, 
Ixtauty,  and  everything  (connected  with  them.  Then  note  the 
genuine  admiration  expressed  in  every  look  and  action  of  the 
child,  and  doubt,  if  you  can,  the  efficacy  of  pictures  to  awaken 
inttirest.  The  (ihihl  goea  away  fager  to  see  the  real  objects, 
whoee  repreaentatioDM  have  so  much  interested  him.  He  sees 
a  hundred  things  non*  in  the  real  object  that  would  have  es- 
oaped.hia  notice  hfwl  he  not  stood  in  wondering  admiration 
before  its  picture.  The  best  teachers  of  the  deaf  follow  the 
lDotber'»  method  in  many  lenjiects  ;  why  not  copy  it  in  this 
alaol 

A  large  vocabulary  may  be  acquu-ed  by  the  use  of  pictures. 
The  names  of  the  objects  in  the  pictures,  their  color,  ahape, 
8126,  ct«.,  all  contribute  to  make  up  a  large  and  serviceitble 
vo<»biilary.  Itelatiou,  one  of  the  hardest  ideas  for  the  deaf  to 
gratip,  may  often  be  clearly  illustrated  by  objects  in  a  picture. 

Firtares  are  of  great  service  in  teaching  idiomatic  English, 
and  forms  of  s]>cech  required  in  daily  intercourse.  English  is 
ijBff  of  the  most  difficult  languages  to  master  thoroughly.  We 
can  assign  no  reason  why  one  word  is  used  in  half  a  dozen 
different  seuses,  or  why  one  phrase  may,  according  to  the  es- 
{iresaion  put  upon  it,  mean  two  or  three  different  things.  We 
can  only  say  it  is  so.  All  this  the  deaf  child  must  learn  by 
constnnt  repetition.  Could  we  give  infallible  rules  tor  all  or 
9ven  any  great  proportion  of  our  forms  of  expression,  the  dif- 
ficulties would  be  greatly  lessened  :  but  we  cannot.  They  can 
only  be  mastered  by  long  and  continuous  usage.  In  order  to 
hring  a  child  to  an  int«lligent  use  of  these  idiomatic  expressions 
our  work  must  he  as  concrete  as  possible.  There  is  little  plac« 
for  abatmctions  in  the  ewly  teaching  of  the  deaf.  Mow  pic- 
tures prcs<^nt  better  than  anything  (except  tlie  real  objectj  all 
the  different  phases  of  hfe.  They  show  in  a  concrete  form  all 
the  essential  conditions  and  relations  of  the  natural  objects. 
In  fact,  they  show  their  complete  surroundings.  They  are  bo 
oomerous  and  various  that  they  give  us  an  opportunity  of  in- 
troducing a  Tei7  large  number  of  the  common,  indispensable 
forms  tif  expi'esaiou.  and  when  these  are  r>nc«  learned  in  con< 
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junction  with  the  picture  they  are  impressed  upon  the  minds 
of  the  children  and  are  not  easily  forgotten. 

Pictures  develop  the  imagination.  Nothing  is  more  neces- 
sary, if  we  would  have  our  children  learn  to  comprehend  lan- 
guage, than  the  proper  training  of  the  imagination,  and  here 
they  are  of  the  greatest  possible  assistance.  Of  course  all  pic 
tures  are  not  equally  valuable  for  this  purpose.  The  teacher 
here,  as  everywhere,  must  use  his  judgment,  and  select  those 
pictures  that  will  most  clearly  bring  out  the  ideas  he  wishes  to 
teach.  For  purely  imaginative  work  we  might  select  pictures 
of  the  sea,  pictures  of  war,  pictures  of  scenery  in  our  own  and 
foreign  countries,  of  people  in  trouble,  people  in  society,  and 
many  other  kinds.  This  work  is  remarkably  well  accomplished 
in  Miss  Porter's  class-room  in  the  Kendall  School.  At  my  re- 
quest her  pupils  wrote  an  imaginary  story  from  a  picture. 
The  picture  suggesting  the  story  was  that  of  a  pleasant-faced 
old  lady  sitting  at  an  open  window,  looking  dreamily  out  at  a 
summer  landscape  of  river,  woods,  and  hills.  One  of  the 
pupils — a  girl  fourteen  years  of  age — who  became  deaf  at  three 
years,  has  been  in  school  four  years,  and  in  the  present  class  a 
year  and  a  half,  wrote  the  following : 

The  Old  Tjody's  Life. 

There  is  a  picture  of  an  old  lady  sitting  in  the  large  comfortable 
arm-chair  near  the  window.  Her  name  is  Mrs.  Hannah  Deverill.  She 
was  born  in  Switzerland  and  when  she  was'  twelve  years  old  she  moved 
to  Australia.  She  was  a  beautiful  girl  and  loved  to  go  out  doors  a  great 
deal.  She  could  paint,  play  on  piano,  and  make  pretty  fancies.  When 
she  was  about  sixteen  years  old  she  went  to  Paris  to  get  an  education. 
Her  hair  was  dark  auburn  and  her  eyes  were  black.  Her  face  was  very 
fair  and  clear.  When  she  went  into  the  school  many  young  gentlemen 
looked  at  her  quickly  and  were  astonished  to  see  the  pretty  girl  coming 
into  the  school.  They  began  to  t^ilk  a  great  deal  about  her.  She  was 
the  prettier  girl  in  the  school,  so  it  made  many  girls  jealous  of  her.  She 
was  very  bashful  and  did  not  like  to  go  to  school  because  many  pupils 
looked  at  her.  She  learned  very  fast  and  was  promoted  to  a  high  class. 
She  was  learning  very  fast  and  got  many  nice  prizes  for  studying  her 
lessons  so  honestly  and  searched  for  new  words  to  write  with  sentences. 
Her  teacher  took  a  great  fancy  to  her  and  taught  her  how  to  dance  very 
gracefully.  She  graduated  from  the  college  and  went  back  to  Australia. 
She  had  been  at  school  in  Paris  for  five  years.  Her  parents  were  dead 
and  she  was  taken  care  of  by  her  aunt  and  uncle  who  were  very  kind  to 
her.  One  day  Hannah  was  walking  alone  to  the  market  with  a  basket. 
She  bought  beef  and  bread.  While  she  wtis  coming  home  she  suddenly 
met  a  handsome  young  gentleman.  His  name  was  Mr.  Deverill.  He  was 
a  French  gentlemuu.     When  he  saw  Hannah  he  fell  in  love  with  her  and 
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naked  her  "  Let  me  i^rry  llial  dir  yon.  Hannah'd  face  Lliialied  Hnii  she 
mill  '■  DO  I  tlank  you  But  he  took  her  basket  off  from  her  ami  and 
narried  it  tu  her  bouse  Then  ht>  wi^tit  away.  Before  he  wuut  away 
lii>  (uki'il  HuDnah  was  that  hoasf  her  home.  She  said  "  ysM."  She 
thauked  hini  for  carrying  her  boaket  for  her.  lu  the  evening  Mr.  Dev- 
triU  came  to  the  liouse  where  Haunah  hynA  and  aaked  her  to  walk  out 
■vilL  hiiu.  It  WHS  the  summer  ttiun  Hannah  said  she  did  not  know 
whether  her  aunt  wuald  let  her  or  not.  an  Ur.  Deverill  asked  her  aunt 
alio  lit  taking  her  nut  walking  with  him.  Her  aunt  said  "yea  "and 
Hiumah  dreaseil  herself  in  a  very  pretty  eream-color  dreiis.  They  went 
oat  a  walking.  Hr.  Deverill  ahowed  Hannah  many  beautiCnl  things  in 
the  stores.  They  went  to  the  theatre  where  the  players  were  playing 
virrjr  iiieely.  After  the  theatre  Ur.  Deverill  and  Hannah  rptnrned  bume. 
Mr,  Deverill  went  into  a  couteetiouery  store  and  bought  a  Ikji  of  rich 
nandiea.  He  gave  the  Ihii  of  the  cnudy  to  her.  She  was  very  much 
pleaiH^d  with  it  because  she  was  fi>nd  of  candy.  Hr,  Deverill  asked  her 
if  she  wonld  engage  to  him.  She  consented.  He  gave  her  a  beautiful 
diauiond  ring  ]iDd  told  her  they  would  marry  in  the  month  of  August. 
Hannah  walked  home  with  Mr.  Deverill.  When  they  got  to  the  bouse 
where  she  Uv«l  Mr.  Deverill  went  away  and  left  Hannah  nlone.  In  the 
lUuruiuK  her  aunt  asked  her  how  did  she  enjoyed  walking  out  with  the 
gtntlenian  last  nighl.  She  said  she  had  a  grand  time  and  showed  ber 
aunt  the  hox  of  candy.  Her  aunt  was  eurprised  to  see  it  and  ate  some. 
When  it  WHS  the  evening  time  Mr.  Deverill  always  made  viaits  to  Hajinab, 
When  it  was  nearly  (or  ber  to  get  married  ber  aunt  made  her  a  very  nice 
(•ink  dress.  After  fluisbing  the  dress  Hannah  put  it  on  and  looked 
bvautiful.  By  and  by  Mr.  Deverill  came  tu  her  hoose  drawn  by  two 
blayk  horses.  Haunnh  got  in  auil  rude  away  with  her  engagement 
gentleman.  After  Ibetr  wedding  Hannah's  aunt  gave  a  large  party  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Hanunh  Deverill  and  Mr.  Deverill.  They  were  alwayH 
nrj  happy  together. 

Another  pupil,  cougetiiUll;  deaf,  begms  her  81017  ^J  'iii^- 
iuiug  tbe  Bc«nery  in  the  distant  woods  visible  from  the  window : 

Thttre  were  many  boantiful  fluwi-rs  and  green  trees  that  grew  in  the 
nonntry.  Tlie  brook  flowed  a  little  way  through  the  trees,  where  the 
[Moplu  could  drink  some  if  they  were  Ibiraty.  It  looked  very  pretty 
whwe  it  was  running  down.  There  were  many  different  kinds  of  color 
bomtiful  birdu  that  flittering  up  and  down  among  tbe  trees.  There  were 
many  nesta  un  tbe  trees  where  the  birdw  lived,  but  some  nesls  were  on  ' 
the  mnuntalns,  auroe  were  on  the  ground  and  some  were  nuar  the  houses 
or  on  the  stables.  There  was  a  litlle  ni'-e  cottage  in  tbe  forest.  The 
pMtly  vine  climbed  up  on  the  house,  which  looked  jiretly.  A  lady  who 
WM  an  old  grandmother  livc^d  in  the  cottage.  She  lost  her  husband 
wbvn  she  was  about  twenty-five  years  old.  Many,  many  years  ago  her 
hosband  was  killed  by  the  soldiers  while  be  was  in  the  war.     •     •    • 

Then  follows  a  uuniowhat  romantic  stoi^  of  four  pages,  con- 
cerning tht  old  ladj  au'l  her  beautiful  granddaughter. 

Tlie  above  are  given  exactly  tui  the  pupils  wrote  them,  and 
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are  enough  in  themselves  to  show  the  value  of  pictures  as  a 
stimulailt  to  the  imagination. 

Pictures  develop  a  taste  for  drawing.  It  is  a  question  often 
asked  by  teachers  of  the  deaf,  How  may  pupils'  attention  be 
directed  to  the  subject  of  drawing?  I  would  answer  this 
by  saying,  Let  them  have  a  free  use  of  pictures.  Children, 
and  especially  deaf  children,  are  always  on  the  alert  for  some- 
thing to  imitate,  and  when  brought  into  close  connection  with 
pictures  they  naturally  try  to  make  copies  of  the  objects  con- 
tained in  them,  as  horses,  chairs,  dogs,  birds,  etc.  Encourage 
them  as  much  as  possible  in  this  work,  no  matter  how  poor 
the  copying,  and  you  will  have  impressed  in  them  a  love  for 
drawing. 

Pictures  are  very  valuable  aids  in  teaching  the  interrogative 
form.  We  all  know  the  difficulty  deaf  children  experience  in 
comprehending  and  learning  to  use  the  interrogative  forms. 
The  following  is  an  example  of  the  way  I  used  the  interroga- 
tive form  in  developing  language  from  a  picture.  The  class 
under  instruction  was  a  third-year  one,  and  had  only  received 
one  lesson  on  this  kind  of  work  previous  to  this.  The  ques- 
tions were  written  by  myself  on  the  black-board,  and  as  written 
were  answered  in  turn  by  the  pupils.  The  picture  remained 
in  full  view  during  the  entire  recitation. 

What  is  that  a  picture  of  ? 
That  is  a  picture  of  a  little  boy. 
Where  is  Mr.  Archer  standing  ? 
He  is  standing  near  the  window. 
Where  is  the  boy  standing  ? 
He  is  standing  before  the  sea. 

(Another  pupil  wrote  :)  He  is  standing  near  the  sea. 
How  is  Kirk  dressed  ? 

He  is  dressed  in  a  black  coat  and  vest,  brown  trousers,  and  white  collar. 
How  is  the  boy  dressed  ? 

He  is  dressed  in  a  black  coat,  small  trousers,  and  white  shirt. 
(Another  pupil :;  He  is  dressed  in  a  black  jacket,  black  short  trousers, 
and  a  white  shirt. 
Are  you  bareheaded  ? 
Yes ;  I  am  bareheaded. 
Are  you  barefooted  ? 
No  :  I  am  not  barefooted. 
Is  the  boy  bareheaded  and  barefooted? 
Yes :   he  is  bareheaded  and  barefoot<'d. 
Has  Leua  a  pleasant  looking  fac(j  ? 
Yes  ;  she  hiis  a  pleasant  looking  face. 
Has  the  boy  a  pleasant  looking  face? 
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Yes:  he  hns  a  pleamvul  lookitiu  fat-e, 

la  be  smiliDg? 

Ym;  be  i^Bmiliog. 

How  old  a  Nellie? 

She  is  12  years  old. 

How  old  is  CiuT  ? 

He  is  alHiut  14  yeus  uld. 

How  (lid  Hnes  the  biif  luuk  ? 

I  Uiinli  he  looks  about  t«n  years  old, 

(  AjKklber  iiilpil :)  I  think  be  Inoks  about  eleven  years  old. 

What  U  Drown  huli]iu|j  in  his  ti^hX  haoA  ? 

He  is  boldiDg  H  lend  peneil  in  his  right  hand. 

What  is  the  lioy  holding  in  his  right  hand? 

He  is  holding  some  Sowers  in  his  right  hand. 

Whnt  is  he  holdiog  in  his  left  handy 

He  is  holding  his  cap  in  his  left  hand. 

Wliat  is  sticking  in  his  cap  1 

There  ia  ■  feather  sticking  in  his  uip. 

Dues  he  look  happy? 

Tub;  be  looks  happy. 

iniat  is  the  title  of  the  pii^ture  t 

TTm-  lille  o(  the  picture  is  "  Percy's  Memorial  Day." 

Tlie  above  ib  as  it  appeared  on  the  black-boaiii.  The  <le- 
Bcription  was  afterwartU  written  out  in  corrected  form,  a»  fol- 
luwrs: 

Pieturr  No.  2. 

Thftt  is  a  pitrlare  of  a  littl"  hny.  He  is  standing  near  Ihe  sea.  He  is 
i]r*«>wd  in  u  black  jacket,  black  kuivkerbocker  troosers,  and  a  white 
•hiii.  He  is  iMretooted  and  bareheuded.  He  haa  n  pleitsaut  looking  fsce- 
Be  Is  aiiiiling.  He  looks  abuul  teu  or  eleven  years  old.  He  is  hi>Iding  a 
bouijnot  of  flowers  in  bis  right  hand,  and  his  cup  in  his  left  hand.  There 
is  ■  feather  eticking  in  his  cap.  He  looks  happy.  The  title  of  the  pic- 
luro  u  "  Percy's  HemorinI  Day." 

Mkdit  more  reasons  might  be  enumerated  why  pictures 
shoolil  I>e  uited  in  tenchiug  the  <leaf.  but  iiiKtead  I  will  give  a 
short  acojimt  of  my  first  exporieiK^e  with  them.  Shortly  after 
I  becjime  nn  instructor  of  the  deuf  I  recognized  the  fundnesB 
for  pictures  shown  hy  the  pupils  under  my  charge  (a  class  in 
their  atrcoiid  year)  and  the  curiosity  and  interest  they  displayed 
to  leiim  the  names  of  the  objects  contained  in  these  pictures, 
I  snw  of  how  great  service  this  would  be  iu  teaching  language, 
and  turned  it  to  ndviintage.  I  got  a  number  of  piutures^ioU 
ored  and  otherwise — containing'  a  large  number  of  ol>jects,  and 
giivp  t-acb  pupil  a  picture  and  let  him  write  out  the  nnmes  of 
It*  mnny  objects  as  he  knew,  and  then  inquire  of  me  the  names 
of  those  be  did  not  know.     If  the  picturee  were  colored  I  let 
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the  pupils  write  the  c5lor  of  the  object,  as  a  black  dog,  a 
brown  horse,  a  red  ball,  etc. ;  and  if  the  objects  were  of  diflfer- 
eut  sizes,  I  let  them  state  the  size,  as  a  large  ball,  a  small  ball, 
a  big  cat,  a  little  cat,  etc.  I  continued  this  work  half  an  hour 
daily  until  the  end  of  the  session  (about  three  months),  and 
found  their  vocabulary  was  greatly  increased,  and  their  knowl- 
edge of  color  and  ideas  of  size  much  more  correct. 

The  next  year  I  again  had  a  second  year's  class.  I  practised 
them  for  a  few  months  in  the  same  kind  of  work.  After  that 
I  pasted  a  number  of  miscellaneous  pictures  into  a  scrap-book 
and  wrote  under  each  its  name  or  a  descriptive  sentence  of  it. 
The  pictures  were  pasted  in  at  first  regardless  of  any  partic- 
ular order,  but  afterwai'ds  I  selected  them  with  more  care, 
putting  in  only  those  that  I  knew  would  be  of  service  to  me 
and  would  express  just  what  was  wanted.  The  first  page  of  my 
Horap-book  contained  the  following  pictures :  A  gun,  a  cat  and 
kittens,  a  revolver,  a  hen  and  chickens  (colored),  a  locomotive, 
a  boy  wht»eling  a  wheelbarrow,  a  perambulator  (baby  carriage). 
I  hung  the  book  up  so  that  all  the  class  could  see  it  at  the 
same  time,  and  allowed  each  of  them  to  write  in  turn  the  name 
of  one  of  the  pictures,  as  7'hat  is  a  picture  of  a  gun.  T'hat 
ii*  a  pivturi'  of  a  cat  and  kittens,  etc.  When  the  names  of  all 
th(^  piotures  on  the  first  page  had  been  written  on  the  black- 
boai'il  the  pupils  would  write  them  on*  their  slates.  On  the 
next  day  they  had  to  write  them  without  being  able  to  see 
tht^ir  names.  Then  I  would  take  the  pictures  of  the  most 
fanuliar  objects  and  talk  with  the  class  about  them ;  for  in- 
staiuMs  taking  the  picture  of  the  gun,  I  asked  the  class  ques- 
tions like  the  following  : 

IliiH  your  father  ii  ^iin  ? 
NVhut  in  u  ^un  for  ? 
('an  yo\i  shoot  with  ii  gun  ? 
NVhut  is  a  Kun  nuule  of? 

Wlu»n  I  came  to  the  pi(;ture  of  the  perambulator  I  asked 
what  it  was  for,  and  immediately  received  the  answer  from 
one  of  the  boys — *'  It  is  for  wheeling  a  baby  in."  This  answer 
oaused  me  some  sur])rise,  for  though  I  knew  the  boy  had  seen 
a  perambulator  used,  yet  I  was  sure  he  was  not  able  to  ex- 
press its  use  in  Eng^lish.  From  inquiries  which  I  afterwards 
made  I  found  that  he  had  simply  apphed  his  knowledge  of  the 
word  icheeliftg  from  the  preceding  picture  (the  picture  of  a 
ln»y  wht^eling  a  wheelbaiTow).     This  ready  and  practical  ap- 
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jtlicntion  greatly  encouraged  me,  and  I  devoted  a  short  time 
ilftily.  coDtinuing  this  work  till  the  end  of  the  aessiou,  when  I 
foaud  their  general  knowledge  of  thinge  was  vaetly  improved — 
more  bo,  it  seemed  to  me,  than  would  have  been  poenible  with- 
out the  use  of  pictures. 

The  next  year  I  had  the  same  class  (now  in  their  third  year) 
and  pursued  this  work  with  good  results.  I  made  two  sup- 
plementary ecrap-hooks.  containing  pictures  of  articles  arranged 
under  the  heads  to  which  they  belonged,  as  Ai-ticles  of  Fnrai- 
ture.  Articles  of  Clothing,  Tools,  Vegetables,  Jewelry.  Persons, 
Farming  Implemeutti,  Crockery,  etc.,  etc.  We  had  very  inter- 
esting talks  about  each  picture  as  it  came  under  our  notice. 
If  the  article  represented  by  the  picture  could  be  conveniently 
brought  into  the  class-room.  I  had  it  brought  in,  and,  having 
seen  Uie  picture,  the  pupils  would  examine  it  with  more  care 
than  they  would  otherwise  bnve  done.  I  made  a  specialty  of 
teaching  the  uses  of  the  different  articles,  and  the  material  of 
which  they  were  composed;  also  the  interrogative  toiin  and 
prepositions. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  session  I  introduced  the  description 
of  pictures,  developing  this  kind  of  work  in  the  same  way  ae 
given  in  the  preceding  port  of  this  article.  In  selecting  the 
pictures  for  description,  I  cbuse  at  first  those  which  contained 
only  one  person  or  one  object;  afterward  I  selected  those  con- 
taining a  iierson  and  an  object,  then  two  of  each,  and  so  on 
until  they  could  describe  more  comphcated  pictures. 

The  scrap-books  referred  to  above  are  still  in  use  in  the  Bel- 
fast School. 

Another  use  of  pictures,  not  so  easily  formulated,  but  quite 
as  important  to  my  mind,  is  tlieir  power  to  aid  thought.  Ob- 
iwtrvation  of  the  pictorial  hieroglyphics  of  primitive  nations 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  uneducated,  undisciplined  minds 
thiuk  in  pictures.  If  this  claim  be  true,  one  con  readily  see 
how  much  influence  picture-work  and  picture  training  may 
exert  upon  the  mental  develojtment  of  a  congenitolly  deaf 
cbUd. 

THOMAS  8.  UcALONEV, 
Normal  .'itadrnl  in  Uf  Nallunal  C'l'liefff.   WiuAingttm,  If.  C. 


WHAT  SHOULD  BE  THE  AIM  OF  THE  EDUCATION 

OF  THE  DEAF? 

In  endeavoring  to  carry  out  a  difficult  undertaking  the  nat- 
ural course  is  first  to  ascertain  what  we  want  to  do ;  secondly, 
how  to  do  it.  Believing  that  a  comprehensive  understanding 
of  the  question  at  the  head  of  the  article  would  greatly  facih- 
tate  a  solution  of  the  question  of  methods,  the  writer  ad- 
dressed the  following  circular  to  a  number  of  prominent  edu- 
cators, taking  care  to  include  representatives  of  all  methods. 
Prompt  and  courteous  replies  were  received  from  all  but  one 
or  two,  and  to  all  who  responded  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks. 

It  was  my  intention  to  add  some  comments  upon  the  sub- 
ject, but  not  wishing  to  take  up  too  much  space  in  the  AuTials, 
and  beheving  that  the  subjoined  letters  vnXL  be  more  interest- 
ing than  any  remarks  from  the  writer,  I  offer  them,  for  the 

present,  without  comment. 

OLOF  HANSON,  M.  A., 

Minneapolis,  Minn, 


Circular  of  Inquiry. 

What  should  be  the  aim  of  the  education  of  the  deaf? 

W^ill  you  kindly  favor  me  with  your  views  on  the  above  ques- 
tion, with  the  privilege  of  publication  if  desired  ?  The  question 
has  reference  largely  to  the  method  of  instruction,  oral  or 
manual,  that  should  be  adopted  in  doubtful  cases. 

It  is  desired  that  the  answer  be  brief — a  few  words  or  lines — 
in  order  that  the  views  of  different  educators  may  be  conven- 
iently compared. 

A  reply  at  as  early  a  date  as  convenient  would  be  esteemed 
a  great  favor. 


Replies. 

My  reply  to  your  question  is  that  of  Herbert  Spencer,  with 

an  adjunct  by  myself:  "The  aim  of  the  education  of  the  deaf 

should  be  to  prepare  them  for  comi)lete  hving  by  means  of  the 

articulate  method." 

PAUL  BINNER, 
Principal  of  the  Mihratikee  Day-Muml,  Mihraukee,  TFm. 

904 
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Tlie  aim  of  the  educiitioD  of  tLc  ilenf  should  be  to  troiD  all 
the  pupils  in  au  inatitution  ao  that  each  should  go  out7and 
make  a  self  supporting,  intelligent,  God-fearing,  upright  citi- 
zen :  giving  a  good  commou -school  education  and  handicraft 
to  each  ;  and.  as  far  as  possible  with  the  means  at  hand,  or  that 
cau  be  aecured,  giving  higher  education  to  auch  as  can  profit 
by  it.  I  believe  that  each  jntpil  nhould  have  regular  instruc- 
tion in  speech  and  speach-readin^r  na  long  as  any  reasonable 
Iiopo  of  teaching  or  retaining  a  useful  amount  of  speech  re- 

F.  D.  OLAHKE.  M.  A.. 

Svpcrinteniifnl  "f  Um  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Mioh. 

Whatever  system  of  instruction  may  be  pursued  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf,  the  aiiu  should  be  to  prepare  them  for  the 
intelligent  discharge  of  the  duties  that  may  devolve  upon 
them. 

If,  ill  thus  preparing  them  for  the  reapouaibilities  of  life,  it 
shall  be  possible  to  teach  them  to  speak  and  to  read  the  lips  it 
abould  by  all  means  be  done,  but  if  this  be  found  to  be  imprac- 
ticable their  education  sboidd  be  carried  forward  by  other 
luetuis. 

A.  h.  K.  OBOUTER.  M.  A,, 
Prineii«tl  of  Uit  I'ennn^lraiiiii  Inntitutha,  Me.  Airy.  PhU-uUlplila. 

Aside  from  a  mianiouary  spirit,  the  aim  of  the  education  of 
the  deaf,  I  think,  should  be  to  furnish  them  a  means  of  com- 
mtmication  uitb  the  world  around  them,  thereby  rendering 
thom  happy,  independent,  and  self -supporting. 

J.   E.  D0BYN8.  M.  A.. 
HvperiaWnlfnt  of  the  Mimatiiippi  tnnUttttion,  JaeJaon,  Uim. 

The  education  of  the  deaf  should  aim  to  develop  in  them 
Mid  to  communicate  to  thi>m.  by  all  expedients  of  illustration — 
actual,  pictorial,  acted,  linger- spelled,  written  and  oral — in  their 
varlie^t  youth,  and  to  the  highest  degree,  iutelhgeuce,  strength. 
virtu*,  and  language-power,  written  and  oral,  blended  in  the 
projiortion  that  will  best  promote  their  personal  value  in  their 
relaLionn  to  the  bearing,  to  the  deaf,  to  the  world's  aflaus,  and 
U>  tlioir  Maker, 

O.  O.  FAV,  M.  A.,  JfH.  D.. 
lH'li-if(.,riH  Ih.  Ainxrknn  Jn^iwm,  Harlf-n-a.  Conn. 
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In  the  education  of  the  deaf  the  aim  should  be  to  secure  the 
highest  possible  development  to  the  greatest  possible  number, 
morally,  mentally,  and  physically. 

In  choosing  the  means  to  attain  this  end,  so  far  as  moral 
and  mental  development  are  concerned,  if  otie  only  of  the  two 
prominent  methods,  the  manual  and  the  oral,  is  to  be  employed 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  the  preference  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  given  unhesitatingly  to  the  manual  method. 

My  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  pure  oral  method, 
which  undertakes  to  exclude  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet 
from  all  part  in  the  education  of  the  deaf,  is  not  to  be  com- 
mended under  any  circumstances.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
language  of  signs  should  have  a  place  of  honor  in  every  school 
for  the  deaf,  including  such  as  undertake  to  carry  on  a  large 
part  of  their  training  by  speech.  I  do  not  consider  any  person 
fully  prepai'ed  to  instruct  deaf  children,  even  orally,  who  has 
not  a  good  command  of  the  language  of  signs. 

I  think  the  true  interest  of  the  deaf  as  a  class  would  be  best 
advanced  if  all  were  in  schools  conducted  under  the  combined 
system,  where  every  child  could  have  a  full  opportunity  of 
learning  to  speak,  but  where  only  those  should  continue  to  re- 
ceive instruction  in  speech  whose  success  therein  was  evident 
and  decided ;  where  every  child  would  enjoy  the  comfort  and 
mental  stimulus  of  anauthoiized  and  judicious  use  of  the  lan- 
guage of  signs. 

EDWAKD  M.  GALLAUDET,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Pretiident  of  the  National  College^  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  aim  should  be  to  make  men  and  toomen  of  the  deaf — to 
develop  in  them  character  and  power  to  think  and  to  do. 

The  method  which  will  best  accomplish  these  ends  in  special 
cases  is  the  best  method  for  these  cases.  In  one  instance  this 
might  be  the  oral  method,  in  another  it  might  be  the  manual. 

The  character  of  the  case  would  determine  the  method  in 

my  mind. 

J.   A.  GILLESPIE,  M.  A., 
Superintendent  of  the  Nebranka  Institute,  Oma?ia,  Neh. 


The  aim  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  should  be  to  fit  them 
as  fully  as  possible  to  meet  the  conflicts  of  life,  and  to  stand 
as  nearly  as  may  be  upon  an  equality  with  persons  who  hear 
and  speak.  No  one  method  of  instruction  can  be  equally  ad- 
vantageous  in    all    cases.     Some    of   the  deaf  can   acquire  a 
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knowledge  o(  spoken  language  and  lip-reading,  but  many  are 
unable  ia  do  that  to  any  gi'ent  degree  :  tliose  who  (.'aunot 
should  have  the  privilege  of  making  the  most  they  cau  under 
th{>.  manual  method. 

PHILIP  G.  GILLETT,  M.  A,.  LI..  D.. 
SuprriaUiutent  of  Hit  lltinaU  liutUulion.  Jafiktaimilli;  III. 

Trach   them  to  speak  and  read  the  lips,  anil   give  them  a 
common -acliool  education  on  the  basis  of  spoken  language. 
DAVID  OREENK. 

Prineipai  of  Ihr  rnttitiili-'H  for  fmprmed  Jnttrnction. 

Nnr,  r.-rk.  If-  T. 

The  aim  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  i^hould  be  to  give  them 
a  language  sufficiently  clear  that  they  may  be  able  to  express 
themselves  intelligently :  teach  them  to  realize  tlieir  poBition  in 
the  world  as  moral  and  responsible  beings,  and  have  as  many 
ofl  poHsible  instructed  in  some  trade  or  art  for  which  they  may 
be  found  individually  suited,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  make 
ttn  honest,  independent  livelihood.  In  giving  them  an  educa- 
tion I  favor  the  combined  system  as  it  is  generally  uuderstood 
b;  those  engaged  iu  the  work. 

It.  MATHI80N.  M.  A., 

8ui>erintrndfnl,  af  thf.  Ontario  Inttitution. 

HfUnillt,  Ontario.  Canada. 

Tbe  aim  of  the  education  of  the  deaf,  in  a  word,  should  be 
good  citizenship ;  iu  other  words,  to  moke  of  our  pupils  good, 
dntiful  chil'lren  -,  good  husbands  and  wives  ;  good  fathers  and 
moLheni :  good,  loyal,  industrious  citizens ;  good  CbriHtiun  men 
uid  women ;  ornaments  to  society,  and  supjtorters  of  the  Com- 
raouweiillh. 

.7.   L.  NOYES,  L.  h!  D., 
SuprriiiteiHtfiit  ■■/  l>i/  MinneiuUt  Si-liaol,  Faribault,  Mina. 

In  ray  judgment,  tbe  essentials  of  general  training  for  tbe 
dflkf  itr«  a  dignified  bearing,  guuil  manners,  and  correct  moral 
luxbita;  a  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ; 
itbility  to  c^impose  an  intelligent  tettfr;  sjieech  when  ]>ractica' 
ble,  and  a  useful  tmde.  All  tbe  deaf  should  acquire  tliis,  and 
aa  much  more  as  time,  opportunity,  and  t)ie  circumstances  of 
tbeir  individual  cases  will  permit.  There  are  no  bounds  to  the 
poasibltt  educational  development  of  the  deaf,  any  more  tbui 
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there  are  limits  to  the  knowledge  which  other  people  may 

acquire. 

JOHN  W.  SWILER,  M.  A., 

Superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  School^  Delavan,  Wis. 


In  answering  your  questions  I  give  utterance  to  convictions 
formed  under  peculiar  circumstances.  There  has  never  been 
any  other  school  for  the  deaf  besides  the  one  I  am  connected 
with  in  which  all  the  pupils  have  been  accustomed  from  the 
beginning  of  their  school -life  to  the  free  use  of  the  vernacular 
of  the  country  as  their  common  language,  through  either  the 
orthographic  or  phonetic  manuals,  as  well  as  through  speech 
and  writing. 

In  answer  to  your  first  question,  the  aim  in  the  education 
of  the  deaf  should  be  to  fit  them  for  social  and  business  life 
with  the  hearing.  To  enable  them  to  compete  on  terms  of 
equality  with  the  heai*ing,  they  should  be  given  a  better  edu- 
cation and  preparation  for  life  than  is  given  their  hearing 
competitors  ;  for  if  in  all  other  points  they  are  equal,  the  deaf 
are  handicapped  by  the  advantage  the  hearing  have  in  the 
possession  of  an  important  sense  which  the  former  lack. 

As  to  your  second  question,  in  regard  to  the  "comparative 
value  of  oral  and  manual  instruction  in  doubtful  cases,''  if  you 
mean  by  "  oral  instruction  "  teaching  through  speech,  and  by 
'*  manual  instruction  "  teaching  through  the  language  of  con- 
ventional gesture  signs,  which  have  to  be  learned  by  both 
pupil  and  teacher  before  instruction  can  be  communicated 
through  it,  I  cannot  have  much  to  say. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  any  deaf  child  to 
acquire  and  depend  upon  a  language  of  gesture  signs.  Every 
child  will  learn  to  give  expression  to  whatever  concepts  he  can 
form  as  readily  through  the  English  language  as  through  any 
other.  "  Doubtful  cases,"  or  children  who  are  not  smart,  may 
have  few  concepts,  but  English  "  signs"  or  words  expressing 
these  few  concepts  are  as  easy  to  learn  and  use  as  are  De  TEpee 
gesture  "  signs/'  or  the  words  of  that  language.  Whatever 
words  come  to  be  a  part  of  the  vocabulary  of  a  deaf  child  so 
that  he  can  think  them  with  readiness,  he  can  learn  to  utter 
through  speech  with  a  varying  degree  of  mechanical  accuracy 
and  of  intelligibility,  unless  there  is  some  ])eculiar  physical 
defect  to  j)rovent. 

As  the  deaf  are  in  school  to  be  trained  for  association  with 
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people  who  use  the  English  language  and  English  literature, 
th«v  sboalil  be  given  tliis  lauguagt?  iix  their  vemui'ular  and 
this  literature  as  their  birthright. 

Z.  F.  WESTERVELT. 

Hiiperint-nd'nt  "/  t/ir  WenUrn  jVern  York  IimUtution, 

RofhriUi-.N.  Y. 

The  aim  of   the  education  of   the  deaf   is  to  make  good 
men  and  women  out  of  a  material  that,  without  education,  ia 
not  onlj  useless  but  dangerous  to  society;  and  to  make  of 
these  people  intelligent,  productive,  law-abiding  citizens. 
W.  WILKINSON,  L.  H.  D., 
Principal  of  the  California  lanUt'tUon.  Brrkflfy,  Cat. 

To  reply  as  bried;  as  possible  to  jour  question,  the  aim  of 
the  education  of  the  deaf  should  be  their  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  development  by  the  use  of  whatever  means  will  beat 
aceutnplieb  that  end ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  aim  should  be 
to  make  them  intelligent,  independent,  Christian  men  and 
women. 

JOB  WILLIAMS,  L.   H.  D., 
I'rinfsipaiof  thr  Amrriran  Anylvm.  Hartford,  Conn. 

W«s  should  &im  to  make  of  our  pupils  God-fearing,  law- 
abiding  men  and  women.  We  should  aim  to  make  them  intel- 
ligent and  well-informed.  Keeping  character,  mental  power, 
anil  knowledge  of  the  world  fir«t  and  always  foremost  in  view, 
we  uliould  then  try  to  provide  them  with  a  practical  knowledge 
of  those  things  likely  to  be  of  most  use  to  them  after  leaving 
flebooL  Among  these  I  would  name,  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance :  a  knowledge  of  the  usages  of  society,  speech  and 
lip-rending,  and  the  mastery  of  a  trade  or  profession. 

G.  L.  WYCKOPF. 
Principal  of  thr  EdvmUonat  Dijtarlmtnl  oftht 

Imea  tidioul.  Caurttil  Btuff;  lova. 


lu  answer  to  your  question.  I  am  not  able  to  formulate  any 
better  statement  of  my  views  than  that  reported  by  one  of 
our  teachers  as  given  her  in  one  of  our  State  normal  schools : 
"The  aim  of  edutratiou  Ls  to  give  the  child  the  ability  and  in- 
dilMtioo  to  make  the  right  use  of  till  bis  faculties.*' 

CABOLINE  A.  VALE. 
Frinetpnl  of  thr  Clnrke  ImlilnUan.  Northampton,  Maia. 


THERESA  EXNER. 

WaiLJH  U«4«»a  Keller  has  been  receiving  her  education  at  home  and  at 
'iiti  lH«rkiit$^  lot^tntton  for  the  BlCndy  South  Boston,  from  Biiss  A.  M. 
Suih\«ui«  two  v>ther  little  girls,  both  blind  and  deaf,  seven  years  her 
s«iAior««  U\>w«»vvr.  have  been  under  instruction — remote  from  one  another 

:u  fekUjrt>|)«ttn  iii;»titations  for  the  deaf^  the  one  Ragnhild  Kaata,  of 
\  aldvrii^  c(t  Uimuyr,  Norway,  by  the  principal,  Mr.  Elias  H.  Hofgaard,  whose 
uvL\^i  sh«»  btfctuue  in  the  year  1888,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years ;  and  the 
.•;h«Mr,  little  'rtxer«^:$a  Exner,  a  native  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  likewise 
iK'ku  ui  iktti  \^mr  1873,  at  the  Bavarian  State  Institution  for  the  Deaf  at 
v^iitAbur^.  uttti^r  the  direction  of  the  principal,  Dr.  Otto  Wolf,  of  whose 
^tum\^liAC«  family  circle  she  became  a  member  in  the  year  1886,  at  the  age 
v»i  thir(tH*ti  year*. 

lu  i««iv*b  ctii»e  the  sense  of  touch,  of  course,  constituted,  at  the  begin- 
uai^  v>t  uiKtructiou,  primarily  the  principal  means  of  communication  be- 
t  >/^tvu  t^Mcheraud  pupil,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  case  of  each 
« 'i  \  Utjiea'  thrve  children  the  initial  instruction  imparted  direct  by  their  three 
tviuhorn.  proot»eiled  and  was  accomplished  by  different  methods — that  of 
Ut'lvu  K«»ner  solely  by  the  manual  alphabet,  that  of  Ragnhild  Kaata  by 
■.  iw  %>i(il  methvHl.  excluding  the  manual  alphabet  and  all  gestures,  and 
'h,4iv»t  CUert»8a  Exner  by  a  combination  of  the  sign,  manual  alphabet, 
Mivl  *.»i*U  mothods.  The  Braille  point  and  embossed  type  systems  con- 
Ai  xt  uiis.1  the  meilium  of  instruction  other  than  that  imparted  directly  by  the 
u\ivhorH,but  eventually,  it  appears,  the  favorite  means  of  communication 
.ut  I  he  (Kurt  of  the  pupils  in  all  three  cases  has  been  and  is  oral. 

Vhv  ^tv»ry  of  Helen  Keller's  course  of  instruction  has  been  admirably 
•v«;»t  U'*  b\  her  dovtited  teacher  and  the  able  princi})al  of  the  Perkins  In- 
x;  ii  utiv»a.  •  That  of  Ragnhild  Kaata  has  also  been  well  stated  by  Mr.  Lars 
V  H.^\>tud  ill  the  ^fentf>r,  vol.  i.  No.  4,  and  by  Mrs.  M.  S.  Lamson,  the 
vNUxhs't  v»f  Laura  Bridgmau,  in  the  AnnalH  (xxxv,  217-219),  and  we  now 
^.x.  .4u  cibMraet  of  Dr.  Wolfs  last  reports  (1891  and  1892),  together  with 
.vvuo  iieiuH  fnun  private  letters  of  his,  subsequently  received,  which  show 
u^  .v^u»*e  \»f  instruction  pursued  in  the  case  of  the  little  Louisville  girl, 
l-  ^'p^s^rN  that  Theresa  Exner  was  born  in  the  year  1873,  at  Louisville, 
K>;iiaoK\.  \vlu»re  a  married  sister  of  hers  yet  resides.  When  Theresa 
\^  4x  I'vU  t\>ur  years  of  age  her  parents  returned  to  Wiirzburg,  Bavaria,  the 
J  :  »vo  v»t  their  birth,  taking  her  along.  When  five  years  of  age  Theresa's 
s  x^v-*  vxMuujeneed  to  give  her  trouble,  growing  worse  from  year  to  year. 
l»»  hoi  Hi\th  year  she  gradually  lost  her  hearing,  and  by  the  time  she 
*\n\xAl  ut  tht»  age  of  eight  years  she  had  become  totally  deaf  and  blind. 
MvMi>\Nhih\  tlrst  her  mother  and  then  her  father  died.  She  was  then  put 
•uiv»  .*  i%»tholic  asylum.  sinii)ly  to  be  taken  care  of.  the  sisters  neither 
'»  OUK  onlers  nor  the  ability  to  instruct  her. 

K}4iliUk;  to  secure  admission  for  her  to  any  institution  for  the  blind, 
'•*i  >;uju'\lian.  a  noble-minded  mason,  member  of  one  of  the  lodges  at 
\\t»i    l»uri;.  app<»ale(l  to  Dr.  Wolf  to  interest  himself  in   her  case.     Dr. 


•See  the  Anrutls,  xxxiii,  96-112;  XAXvii,  23  30,  127  154, 
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Wolf  took  tbe  chilli  on  triul  and  soon  satisfied  himself  that  she  oould  be 
■nc-ceKfally  educated.  The  (uilowing  eitraetf  from  his  reports  for  1891 
•uid  18112  t*ll  Hie  Blory  of  her  (-liucaliou.— Jobk  Hit/.] 

Thwesa  Einer  entered  our  Institution  in  September,  188(i, 
when  fourteen  years  uf  age.  Up  to  that  tirae.  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, sbe  had  received  no  instruction.  Could  her  education 
have  b#en  comineiieed  immediately  after  her  misfortune  it 
would  have  proved  much  \es6  difficult.  At  that  time  het  im> 
{)res8ioue  were  still  virid,  and  to  some  extent  the  remembrance 
of  lier  seDfwtion  of  hearing  could  have  been  utilized,  hs  it 
wan.  it  naturally  resulted  in  lier  perceptions  becoming  confused 
and  in  part  wholly  lost  to  memory.  In  the  absence  of  all 
ability  ou  her  part  to  applj'  correctives  auricularly,  ber  speech 
had  deteriorated  to  such  an  extent  that  it  finally  became 
scarcely  inteihgible  at  all. 

During  the  past  five  yeais  Theresa  hae  been  an  inmate  of 
our  Institution — ^in  fact,  u  member  of  the  principars  immediate 
family,  and  had  a  special  teacher  assigned  to  her,  who  imparts 
instraction  to  her  individually.  How  successfully,  appears 
from  the  repeated  utterances  of  the  child,  who  on  divers  oc- 
easions  has  said :  "  I  am  real  glad  that  I  can  now  learn  just 
like  other  children.  Heretofore  I  knew  nothing  of  Ood,  could 
not  read,  neitlier  write  nor  cipher,  nor  perform  any  handiwork 
whatever.  I  want  to  learn  »till  more,  so  that  I  may  become 
real  intelligent.''  She  has  also  on  several  occasions  expressed 
herself  us  follows :  "  My  father  should  have  sent  me  to  the  In- 
stitution as  soon  as  I  became  deaf  and  blind;  I  would  then 
have  learned  still  better." 

Her  first  instruction,  it  can  well  be  imagined,  was  very  diffi- 
cult, and  her  progress  extremely  slow.  First  of  all.  means 
had  to  l>e  devised  to  reach  the  inner  mental  consciousness, 
isolated  as  it  had  become  from  the  exterior  world.  The  first 
attampt  to  accomplish  this — which  we  designate  primary  iu- 
KlrucLioti — succeeded.  The  sense  of  touch  became  alike  eye 
and  ear  to  the  unfortunate  child.  By  means  of  it  Theresa  was 
taught  the  writing  practiiied  by  the  blind.  By  means  of  the 
raised  letters  touched  she  was  taught  their  connection  with 
the  object  they  referred  to.  Whirtever  was  written  was  used 
alMo  for  reading  eiei'cises,  and  in  this  way  it  was  also  sought  to 
improve  her  articulntion.  By  uniting  letters  she  gradually 
formed  syllables,  then  words.  The  uuitlug  of  syllables  into 
words  was  first  illustrated  by  forming  the  simplest  and  most 
Junlliar  of  words ;  this  stock  was  then  steadily  increased. 
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The  child  needed  first  to  be  aided  to  recognize  in  written 
characters  her  remembered  word  supply.  This  seems  easy 
enough  to  the  child  possessed  of  all  its  senses,  but  in  this 
case  it  was  a  herculean  task.  When  imparting  abstract  ideas 
the  same  plan  was  pursued  that  is  followed  out  with  those  in 
the  full  possession  of  their  senses.  Actual  objects  served  as 
a  basis;  imagination  then,  by  combination  and  comparison, 
aided. 

Explanations  in  the  beginning  were  made  wholly  through 
the  medium  of  the  sign-language  until  in  part  substituted  by 
writing.  In  the  matter  of  writing  Theresa  is  now  familiar 
with  two  methods.  The  Braille,  which,  owing  to  its  simplicity 
and  easy  legibility,  has  proved  itself  peculiarly  well  adapted 
for  beginners,  continues  as  yet  to  serve  as  the  chief  medium 
of  instruction.  This  form  of  writing,  however,  not  being  gen- 
erally understood,  and  the  pupil  ha\ing  manifested  a  strong 
desire  to  have  written  communication  directly  with  her  rela- 
tives and  friends,  she  was  also  taught  to  write  in  raised  letters 
by  means  of  Klein's  point  type  apparatus. 

After  surmounting  the  first  difficulties  encountered  in 
Theresa's  instruction,  her  religious  training  was  the  chief  ob- 
jective aim.  We  endeavored  to  impart  to  her  clear  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  awaken  in  her  an  understanding  of  the 
purpose  of  her  existence  with  reference  to  the  higher  destiny 
of  mankind.  These  incidental  religious  meditations  developed 
in  her  an  ardent  desire  to  go  to  confession.  She  now  attends 
confession  repeatedly  during  the  year,  and  it  is  assumed  will 
be  among  the  fortunate  deaf  pupils  who,  during  the  coming 
spring  of  1892,  will  receive  confirmation  and  partake  of  the 
Holy  Communion. 

Biblical  stories  told  her  in  simple  language  at  all  times  in- 
tensely arouse  her  interest.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
simple  stories,  fables,  and  tales  in  the  Reader.  She  has  made 
such  progress  in  language  that  she  now  readily  understands 
and  applies  all  the  simpler  forms  of  speech,  and  finds  pleasure 
in  occupying  herself  in  developing  them.  It  is  in  this  wise 
that  every  dictation  or  lesson  given  affords  her  a  profitable 
source  of  entertainment  and  instruction.  Each  of  these  occa- 
sions presents  to  her  subjects  for  thought,  and  affects  her  dis- 
position beneficially ;  for  days  she  will  occupy  herself  with 
personages  thus  introduced  to  her,  participating  in  their  joya 
and  sorrows. 
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Ver;  (UfBcult  also  wns  her  insiruction  m  articulation  and 
speech.  It  required  continuous  practice  t<i  correct  tlie  faulty 
soiiud»  and  forestall  the  deterioration  of  her  proDun(^iation. 
GonceptionH  of  foimfr  periods  which  unconsciously  lay  dor- 
mnnt  in  bei-  soul  needed  to  be  aroused,  the  more  confiiHcd 
cJearpd,  and  new  ones  added.  It  Js  worth  mentioning  here 
that  moral  ideas  often  arise  now  the  presence  of  which  can  be 
explained  only  by  their  existence  in  her  mouI,  as  it  were,  in  em- 
bryo at  leaat,  from  earliest  youth,  and  which  must  have  stibsi'- 
ijuently  developed. 

Arithmetic'  is  another  but  less  promising  study.  Esaminlng 
frequently  by  tlie  senso  of  touch  iljfl'eient  coins,  Theresa  has 
familittrizeJ  herself  with  them. 

With  the  aid  of  these  coins  and  other  objects,  the  four 
rfemeDtary  forms  of  nrithiiittic  wcrr  practised.  Thus  far, 
however,  we  regret  to  aay,  only  the  simplest  forms  couhl  be 
a{)[»lied,  and  the  results,  therefor*-,  in  arithmetic,  as  compared 
with  her  other  studies,  leave  much  to  be  desired. 

UaniUwork  is  the  pupil's  favorite  branch  of  occupation  and 
trtudy.  With  rare  perseverance,  she  has  learned  knitting,  then, 
in  makiog  clothes  for  her  dolls,  sewing,  and  tiniLlly  nituple 
erodieting.  She  delights  in  all  kinds  of  feminine  handiwork. 
Whatever  she  makes  in  ihJs  line  she  utilizes  herself,  or  dis- 
pDB«a  of  as  presents  to  those  near  and  dear  to  her.  Her  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge,  however,  is  not  conHued  to  the  hours  of 
regular  instruction.  Hit  intense-  eagemesB  to  gain  knowledge 
causes  her  to  make  idl  sorts  of  inquiries,  and  she  never  rests 
until  she  obtains  measurable  satisfiuttiou.  This,  as  a  rule,  is 
lusoumplished  by  means  of  gestures  or  signs  cognizable  by  the 
WD«ft  of  touch,  with  a  facility  almost  equal  to  that  of  oral 
speech.  At  times,  it  is  true,  her  queries  are  of  a  vei7  peculiar 
character ;  for,  despite  her  age,  it  must  be  remembered  titat  in 
many  respects  Theresa  is  yet  a  child.  For  instance,  a  <log  <)r 
bird  which  may  accidentally  come  to  her  notice  will  occupy 
ber  attention  for  an  hour  or  more  iu  the  sci-utiny  to  which  she 
will  subject  the  animal  in  her  examiuation  of  its  shape,  its 
surface,  and  sevend  parts.  On  the  whole  she  is  mentally  a 
aliarp  observer,  and  frequently  nst<inishi!S  those  around  her  by 
extremely  tlioughtfiil  remarks. 

During  the  eailier  part  of  her  sojourn  here  play  constituted 
her  chief  stmrce  of  entertainment.  Now  she  prefei's  to  amnse 
herself  by  talking  and  doing  handiwork.      Thus  she  passes 
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days  and  weeks  in  work  and  recreation  ;  only  now  and  then  is 
she  reminded  of  her  sad  condition,  most  of  the  time  being  gay 
and  cheerful.  When,  at  times,  however,  the  thought  of  her 
misfortune  assails  her  she  is  quite  inconsolable  and  appealingly 
begs  to  be  given  sight  and  hearing.  Alas,  this  good  fortune 
cannot  accrue  to  her  in  this  life,  during  which  her  hopes  will 
remain  unfulfilled.  Although,  however,  her  material  eye  can 
never  recover  its  sight  and  her  ear  must  be  always  a  stranger 
to  sound,  within  there  is  no  darkness  or  waste.  In  spite  of 
her  being  deprived  of  the  two  principal  senses,  this  child 
wanders  on  towards  her  earthly  and  eternal  destiny  in  the 
same  path  allotted  to  those  enjoying  the  full  possession  of 
their  five  senses.  She  has  learned  to  utilize  her  time,  knows 
her  life's  destiny,  and  cheerfully  strives  towards  its  consumma- 
tion.* 


As  the  spark  of  fire  in  the  stone,  so  within  a  human  mind  may  oft  lie 
hidden  an  unsuspected  ener^^y  which,  throu};;h  some  hard  stroke  of  fate, 
may  be  kindled  into  glorious  flame. — Schiller. 

The  sorely  afflicted  Theresa  Exner,  whose  mind,  like  the  hard 
stone  of  which  Schiller  speaks,  seemed  in  the  first  years  of  her 
instruction  so  dull  and  unresponsive,  has  during  the  past  year 
wonderfully  developed.  As  she  gains  in  the  comprehension 
and  use  of  language,  her  inner  life  appears  to  become  more 
and  more  illuminated,  developing  in  the  outward  expression  of 
her  thoughts  and  feelings  a  singular  freshness  and  originality 
which  become  more  marked  from  year  to  year. 

The  looking  forward  on  her  part  to  that  longed-for  day,  the 
day  of  her  first  communion,  which  she  was  to  receive  at  Easter, 
acted  the  whole  year  through  as  a  spur  to  hard  study  and  a 
conscientious  effort  to  do  right. 

Her  religious  instruction  was  carried  on  according  to  former 
methods,  but  in  addition  to  a  review  of  the  before-mentioned 
chapter  the  following  topics  were  considered : 

Lessons  upon  the  eucharist,  baptism,  and  penance,  subjects 
which  had  previously  been  taught  only  in  a  general  manner, 
were  this  year  thoroughly  and  carefully  explained. 

In  Biblical  history  were  learned  the  wedding  feast  at  Cana, 

* ThuH  fur  the  sketch  has  been  taken  from  Dr.  Wolf's  report  of  Decem- 
ber, 1891  ;  what  follows  which  has  been  translated  by  Miss  Sarah  H. 
Porter,  of  the  Kendall  School —is  from  his  report  of  December,  1892. — 
J.  H. 
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the  taking  of  the  multitiide  of  fishee,  the  healing  of  the  man 
with  a  withered  arm,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  leper,  the 
healing  of  the  centurion's  servant,  the  stilling  of  the  tempest, 
the  stor^  of  JairuHx  daughter,  the  choice  and  sending  out  of 
the  Apoetles,  the  mirneh'  of  the  louves  and  fishes,  the  ascension 
of  Christ,  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  account  of 
the  passioD  of  Jesus.  Short  reading-leBBous  formed  the  prin- 
wpftl  ground-work  for  language- teaching,  the  object  kept 
steaiiily  in  view  being  a  ready  use  and  oompi-ehenaiun  of  every- 
day, idiomatic  Oerman.  The  sentenceH  and  lessonH  used  were 
simple  and  short. 

In  her  upeecti  the  consonants  h.  »!,/',  etc..  gave  considerable 
trouble,  and  when  not  reminded  of  them  by  the  teacher  she 
was  ipiite  opt  to  let  them  slip  entirely  out  of  her  speech. 
Other  errors  also  crept  in.  For  instance,  she  is  quite  likely, 
when  left  lo  hei-self,  to  say  "  ntc/itea  "  instead  of  ■'  liichls."  On 
the  whole,  however,  her  Muci^ess  in  speech  is  most  gratifying, 
and  her  improvement  gieatly  surprises  those  who  heard  her 
first  im]>erfect  articulation  some  years  ago.  She  is  herself 
must  eager  to  talk,  for  she  wishes  very  much  to  be  "Jein  "  in 
all  things,  and  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  using  the  new 
expressions  she  has  learned.  In  this  way  her  vocabulai'y  of 
spoken  words  is  constantly  enlarged.  She  is  also  proud  of 
ahowiug  her  improvement  and  knowledge  of  language  by  per- 
forming a  great  deal  of  voluntary  outuide  work,  writing  con- 
gratulatory letters,  etc. 

One  day  she  brought  in  a  paper  upon  which  she  had  written 
the  names  of  all  the  animals  she  knew.  At  another  time  she 
noted  down  all  the  maladies  of  which  ^be  had  ever  hcaid,  and 
also  the  difl'erent  parts  of  the  human  body.  This  sort  of  work 
she  usiifdly  perfoiuin  secretly,  in  order  to  surprise  her  teachers 
with  unexpected  results. 

lu  arithmetic  she  has  been  eunfiued  to  the  four  elementary 
rules,  with  simple  prai^tieal  examples  in  weights  and  measures. 
These  hitter  gave  considerable  trouble,  especially  the  subject 
of  weight,  since  without  the  use  of  corresponding  objects  at 
baud  intercut  and  enthusiasm  fait,  and  likewise  the  bauis  of  all 
iustrm-tion — eoneeption  and  comprehension — will  be  lacking. 
The  niaihetnaticitl  exercisei^  are  generally  brief,  as  within  a 
quarter  or  nt  most  half  an  hour  the  young  scholar  begs  for  a 
t^bange. 

For  geography  Theresa  has  the  gieatent  enthusiasm.     She 
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knows  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  so  finely  developed  is 
her  sense  of  feeling  that  she  is  able  to  tell  nearly  always  in  her 
daily  walks  from  what  quarter  the  wind  is  blowing,  and  is 
always  inquiiing  as  to  the  relative  situation  of  different  towns 
and  cities.  By  means  of  a  bold  relief -map  she  has  taught  her- 
self the  location  and  direction  from  Wiirzburg  of  the  cities  best 
known  to  her  by  name  (Munich,  Augsburg,  Straubing,  etc.), 
and  has  also  learned  in  the  same  way  the  course  of  the 
principal  rivers  in  Bavaria.  She  knows  that  the  land  in  which 
she  lives  is  called  Bavaria  and  belongs  to  a  larger  country 
called  Germany ;  also  that  the  latter  is  ruled  by  an  emperor, 
while  the  former  is  under  a  king,  for  whom  a  regent  governs. 
She  hopes,  after  her  confirmation,  to  learn  more  about  her  owil 
country  and  its  people,  and  is  especially  anxious  to  study 
about  America. 

She  enjoys  fancy-work  and  sewing  as  much  as  ever,  and 
devotes  all  her  spare  time  out  of  school,  except  that  demanded 
for  physical  exercise,  to  the  making  of  pretty  things  for  her 
relatives  and  friends.  The  constant  actiWty  of  her  mind  is 
shown  in  numberless  thoughtful  questions  directed  to  those 
about  her.  For  instance,  the  subject  of  taxes  gave  rise  to 
many  ethical  queries,  and  she  could  hardly  be  convinced  that  it 
was  right  for  people  to  receive  interest  on  money. 

One  day,  writing  sentences  on  "  fire,"  she  said :  "  I  think  the 
fire  likes  to  eat  coal  and  wood,  but  probably  prefers  paper." 
Again,  since  people  who  support  themselves  by  the  labor  of 
their  hands  are  called  ''  hand-workers,"  so,  she  said,  teachers, 
lawyers,  ministers,  and  that  class  of  people  should  be  called 
"  mouth-workers." 

Counting  the  five  senses,  she  insisted  that  six  was  the  proper 
number,  since  speaking  should  surely  be  included  in  the  enu- 
meration. The  quickness  of  her  mental  gi'asp — the  sharpness 
of  her  (comprehension — is  truly  wonderful.  She  frequently  ap- 
pears to  understand  a  new  subject  more  rapidly  and  clearly 
than  the  majority  of  i)erson8  blessed  with  all  their  senses  are 
able  to  do.  Her  bodily  health  at  present  is  most  excellent, 
although  she  suffered  last  year  from  a  severe  attack  of  influ- 
enza, complicated  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Her  pro- 
pensity to  conceal  the  fact  when  she  is  really  ill,  for  fear  of 
being  confined  to  her  bed,  proved  in  this  case  most  unfortu- 
nate, and  she  was  unable,  during  the  entire  vacation,  to  leave 
lior  room.     This  long  sickness,  however,  brought  a  large  num- 
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tiCT-  of  new  experienccB  into  her  life,  whiob,  as  ia  her  habit,  she 
Ubs  Applied  aud  enlarged  upoti  tu  her  language  work  of  the 
present  year. 

Thercwa  still  preserves  her  Buuny  disposition  and  ta  almost 
always  in  good  humor.  The  large  nurobpr  of  pupils  in  the 
InaLitution,  as  well  as  the  corps  of  teachers  and  officers,  gives 
h«r  ample  opportunity  to  indulge  her  propensity  for  making 
nvw  aod  ardent  friendships.  Her  nature  demands  vaiiety. 
She  Boon  tires  of  a  limited  circle  of  people,  and  likes  to  dntw 
from  every  new  acquaintance  some  new  experience.  She  jnken 
with  nil,  oddly  distorts  names  and  expressions,  and  aS'ords 
hor  friends  a  great  deal  of  amusement  by  her  sharj)  replies 
and  lively  sallies.  Formerly  she  enjoyed  greatly  having  fairy 
stories  told  to  her,  but  she  LaB  of  late  renounced  these  he- 
cAOse  "  they  never  really  happened,"  and  prefers,  as  being 
more  reliable,  accounts  taken  from  the  daily  papers  of  accidents 
and  other  sensational  happenings,  affording  her  subjects  of 
inquiry  for  days. 

Her  fine  instinct  distinguishes  in  most  cases  very  cleaily 
bet-ween  right  and  wrong,  but  when  in  doubt  upon  any  point 
she  always  refern  the  matter  to  some  trusted  friend — usually 
her  teai-.her— for  she  never  wishes  to  be  "  wicked."  She  gives 
a  great  deal  of  good  advice  to  her  playmates,  talks  over  the 
lessons  s)ie  has  in  common  with  them,  like  Biblical  history,  and 
finding,  perhaps,  that  her  own  lesson  has  been  made  shorter 
than  the  class  exerciRp,  draws  from  them  all  the  points  she 
baa  missed.  She  tries  to  give  the  younger  deaf  childien  as 
much  news  as  possible,  explain)^  to  them  carefully  any  language 
wfait^h  they  seem  not  to  understand,  and,  in  short,  enactn  toward 
Uivm  the  part  of  an  elder  sister  who,  while  quite  conscious  of 
B*r  own  mental  superiority,  is  yet  happy  in  helping  them  along. 
Of  tbin  happineHs  the  child  shall  not  be  dcpiived.  Hhe  is 
KUfiwed  to  enjoy  it  to  the  full,  for  through  it  she  has  what 
h«r  guardian  wished  when  he  brought  her  here,  namely. 
••«  apur  to  mental  activity,  a  satisfaction  in  her  (•ommuuica- 
tion  with  otliers,  and  at  the  snme  time  a  fnrgetfuluess  of  her 
own  misfiirliines.'' 

Da.  OTTO  WOLP. 
llirifMir  "/ thf  Ihti-urmn  /uttiUitini.   W-flnburg.  H/irari'i. 


ART  VERSUS  NATURE ;  OR,  PRINCIPLES  AND  RULES 
OF  PROGRESS  VERSUS  THE  POWER  OF  HABIT. 

By  what  system  o£  instruction  can  a  deaf-mute  pupil  be 
most  successfully  led  to  acquire  the  use  of  alphabetic  lan- 
guage ? 

To  answer  this  question  completely  in  one  brief  essay  seems 
as  impracticable  as  to  attempt  in  one  short  chapter  of  natural 
history  to  classify  and  descnbe  the  plants  and  animals,  birds, 
insects,  reptiles,  and  fishes  of  a  whole  continent.  But  we  must 
try,  though  our  effort  be  but  a  beginning. 

The  children  of  men,  in  the  feebleness  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood, have  each  and  every  one  of  them,  through  the  long  suc- 
cession of  generations  down  to  the  present,  been  thrown  into 
the  difficult  necessity  of  acquiring  the  use  of  language  by  grad- 
ual efforts  from  the  smallest  beginnings. 

The  inquiry  being  made  how  one  of  our  race,  who  is  suffer- 
ing the  deprivation  of  the  use  of  one  of  his  senses,  can  most 
advantageously  accomplish  a  certain  acquisition,  we  think  it 
may  throw  some  hght  upon  the  subject  of  our  inquiry  to  ob- 
serve, at  least  casually,  the  law  of  action  and  progress  that 
regulates  the  use  of  his  powers  in  general. 

It  is  an  old  and  tiite  maxim,  though  none  the  less  true  for 
being  old  and  trite,  that  "  man  is  a  creature  of  habit."  "  I  trust 
everything,  under  God,"  says  Lord  Brougham,  "  to  habit,  upon 
which,  in  all  ages,  the  law-giver,  as  well  as  the  schoolmaster, 
has  mainly  placed  his  rehance — habit,  which  makes  everything 
easy,  and  casts  all  difficulties  upon  the  deviation  from  the 
wonted  course." 

Hero  we  think  it  will  not  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  our 
inquiry  to  detain  ourselves  a  Httle  while  in  some  passing  obser- 
vations upon  the  power  of  habit  as  exemplified  in  the  life  and 
actions  of  mankind  iu  the  various  conditions  of  their  existence. 
From  these  exemplifications  we  think  we  shall  perceive  that 
habit,  the  result  of  long-continued  practice  of  any  action,  be- 
comes a  more  potent  influence  than  intention ;  so  that  under  its 
influence  we  do,  without  meditation  and  design,  and  even  uncon- 
sciously, that  which  it  has  previously  cost  us  much  effort  to 
learn.  Many  instructive  instances  of  this  might  be  adduced. 
A  few  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  our  position. 

1  recollect,  many  yc^ars  ago,  standing  in  company  with  Dr.  Gtd- 
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(the  elder)  at  the  bedoiile  of  a  dying  man  who  had  been 
N  sh'jpmaker.  In  his  dying  struggle,  and  while  in  a  state  of 
aitparent  iinconaciouitneBs,  bis  hands  and  arms  perform'^d.  with 
strildng  ri'gularity,  the  movements  to  which  he  had  for  years 
been  accustomed  in  working  at  his  trade.  Here  we  ttud  a  man. 
state  of  uneunseiousueDti,  involuntarily  performing  o^itioua 
which  he  had  learned  by  early  and  long-continued  careful  prac- 
tice. 

The  extreme  rapidity  and  ease  with  which  an  expert  musician 
runs  hia  fingers  over  the  keys  of  bis  lustrument,  executing  with 
klmoet  the  swiftness  of  lightning,  and  apparently  without  any 
effort,  passages  involving  action,  simple  and  combined,  of  most 
perplexing  diflitmlty,  the  learning  of  which  must  have  been 
aciiuired  only  by  long,  patient,  and  careful  study  and  practice, 
aflTord  ns  a  striking  example  of  the  power  of  habit.  So  the 
swift  evolutions  of  the  dancers,  the  wonderful  feats  of  the  gym- 
nasts, the  cat-and-squirrel-like  trippings  of  the  rope-walkers, 
the  mnukey-Uke  sailors  with  tture  feet  and  hands  climbing  and 
vrorlcing  the  numerous  ropes  of  tlieii"  eliip'H  rigging,  day  and 
ni^t,  in  Htorm  and  in  calm :  the  skill  with  which  persons  hav- 
ing lost  their  hands,  or  having  been  born  without  bands,  ac- 
tjuire  the  use  of  their  toes  to  [lerform  the  work  of  their  fingers — 
these  and  the  thuuHand  and  one  expert  performances  that  the 
jirsctised  mind  and  muscles  of  mankind  learn  to  execute,  all 
unite  in  manifesting  and  proving  to  us  the  wonderful,  the  almost 
iuoouceivahle,  power  of  habit.  The  principle  tliat  we  may  ud- 
diMie  from  these  and  other  examples  is  simply  this,  vi^  ;  That 
*arlj/  atul  pcrtutent  pritctice  of  the  moitt  difficult  per/nrmuTtcet 
wU  cnabU  an  to  accofnplith  and  repeat  them  trith  the  nwtt 
fxrjicl  «tiae  niid prec'uion.  fith  little  or  no  effort. 

lHaeh  reliance  is  placed  D)ioii  theories  and  plauu  and  rules 
for  ■ccomplishing  the  business  of  life.  It  is  well  and  necessary 
to  have  correct  rules  to  guide  our  actions :  but  theories  and 
roleit,  though  never  so  skilfully  devised  and  applied,  will  not 
tEiiabla  UH  to  accompbsb  tlie  business  without  prat-tive — lung- 
eootiuuad,  unremitted  practice.  It  is  practice  that  forms  habit. 
It  is  "  practice  that  makes  perfect." 

In  derising  our  plan  for  the  successful  development  of  the 

mental  and  pbysical  powerx  of  man  in  education  it  is  necei«eary 

to  take  a  comprehensive  and  carefully  discerning  view  of  these 

pownrs  OS  they  unfold  themselves  in  the  successive  utagM  of 

exiotrace. 
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One  of  the  French  philosophical  writers*  on  the  education 
of  deaf-mutes  has  described  mankind  as  presenting,  in  the 
successive  stages  of  their  educational  development,  these  fire 
orders  of  phenomena,  viz.,  1,  life ;  2,  motion ;  3,  gesticulation 
(or  silent  expression) ;  4,  oral  language ;  5,  written  language — 
each  of  these  orders  resulting,  successively,  from  the  preced- 
ing one.  Thus  life  must  precede  motion.  Motion  must  pre- 
cede gesticulation.  Gesticulation  must  precede  speech.  Speech 
must  precede  writing.  This  arrangement  is  certainly  ingen- 
ious and  beautiful,  and  as  we  examine  it  we  shall  find  it  in  exact 
accordance  with  our  progressive  condition  in  life  as  we  advance 
upward  from  early  infancy  to  expert  manhood.  We  find  man 
at  first  a  feeble,  unconscious  little  being,  possessed  simply  of 
life  and  an  organized  body.  As  soon  as  life  is  fairly  initiated 
and  established,  the  organs  of  the  body  begin  to  move  and 
gradually  to  acquire  the  power  of  motion.  These  movements 
are  at  first  feeble  and  undirected,  but  by  exercise  they  continue 
to  acquire  power  until  by  repeated  motion  the  little  organs 
become  able  to  move  with  strength  and  precision.  They  thus 
form  the  habit  of  action.  Thus  the  second  stage  of  progress 
is  initiated — 1,  life  ;  2,  motion. 

From  motion  the  intelligent  principle  within,  which  we  call 
the  soul^  proceeds  to  express  itself  by  gesticulation.  Gesticu- 
lation, or  the  language  of  expressive  attitude,  looks,  and 
action,  must  always  precede  the  knowledge  and  use  of  verbal 
language.  The  ability  to  express  thought  by  gesticulation 
constitutes  the  third  stage  of  our  progress.  From  gesticula- 
tion we  pro(!eed  to  speech  ;  from  speech  to  writing.  It  would 
be  interesting  and  instructive  to  describe  minutely  and  ex- 
emplify the  gradual  progress  of  the  mind  and  the  bodily 
organs  through  their  successive  stages  of  development,  from 
the  feeble  beginnings  of  unconscious  infancy  to  the  active 
efficiency  of  accomplished  manhood.  But  our  limits  at  the 
present  time  will  not  allow  us  to  attempt  this. 

Another  division  of  the  phenomena  manifested  in  the  grad- 
ual development  of  the  physical  and  mental  powers  of  man, 
and  one  that  well  serves  our  present  purpose,  I  think,  is* this  : 
1st,  the  period  of  the  paasive  state,  in  which  we  seem  simply 
to  receive  impressions  by  sensation  and  perception  ;  2d,  that 
of  t/te  transition  state,  in  which,  by  observation,  study,  and 
imitation,  we  seem  to  pass  from  the  passive  to  the  active  ;  3d, 

*  Mr.  IMroux  :   Th-orie  phUo8<rphiqve  de  Venseigneine^it  des  sourds^mvH^ 
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tliat  of  the  tietifc  »tat^.  in  wliif  li,  Iij  jiractice  and  habit,  we  pro- 
voluntarily  and  independFutly  tlioKe  nctiooH,  mental  and 
bodily,  wbicb  we  have  previouslj'  learned  bj'  aeusation,  percep- 
tioD,  observation,  and  imitatioo-  A  pupil  at  a  dancing-scbool 
Icftniiug  to  daQL-e.  a  little  ^\  learuinjr  to  sew,  a  "  raw  re- 
cruit "  driUing.  are  exaiuples  of  this.  Indeed,  any  one,  old 
ijT  young,  learning  to  do  snniethuig  new  exemplifieu  the  truth 
of  thia  principle.  "We  kiioio  what  we  have  learned.  We  know 
ttell  what  we  have  learned  thoroughly.  We  can  do  well  what 
we  \ia.ye  pritcliied  perfrrtly.  I  do  not  aHHume  to  disruHB  this 
•abject  in  this  brief  essay  fully,  nor  in  a  metaphyBical  and 
phtlosopliical  manner,  but  simply  to  present  its  practical  bear 
inga.  The  uatuie  and  j)ower  of  K/iblt  couMtitiite  a  great  and 
iiuportHnt  subject,  and  it  is  ool'  that  huH  more  tu  do  with  »ui' 
fiuocesa  in  education  and  nur  progress  in  life  than  the  moht 
thoughtful  and  considerate  ones  among  leamei-s,  teachers,  and 
philosophers  are  awai'e  of. 

In  applying  tliis  principle  of  the  power  of  habit  to  the  ac- 
quisition uf  knowleilge  and  the  use  of  language  by  ({eaf-mutea, 
let  us  again  recur  to  the  scale  of  Professor  Pirons.  Accord- 
ing to  that,  mankind  exhibit  in  their  progress  from  infancy 
apvrud,  1.  the  power  of  life :  2,  motion ;  3,  gesticulation :  4, 
ami  hinguage  ;  5,  written  language.  Wherein,  now,  do  deaf- 
tDUtea  differ  from  mankind  in  their  progress  of  development 
when  measured  by  this  scale!  Only  in  their  ability  to  nee 
oral  IttDguage.  The  i(ue8tioQ  that  meets  us  tu-st.  then,  and 
'OOncemn  us  most  in  the  education  nf  the  deaf-mute  is,  How 
cui  we  best  supply  this  deficieiicj  T  Many  educators  of  de«f- 
tnutea  say.  By  articulation,  i.  f.,  by  teaching  the  deaf  to  speak 
artificially  and  mechanically.  But  upeech  to  the  deaf  from 
infancy  i»  not  what  speech  tu  the  hearing  is.  and  never  can  be 
made  auch.  It  is  but  a  forced  effort  in  render  that  visible 
which  was  by  the  Creator  designed  to  he  audible. 

What  substitute,  then,  can  we  tiud  to  take  its  place?  We 
have  one  already  1  a  beautiful,  effective  one  (tbaoka  to  God's 
guod  providence  and  the  skill  nf  the  ingenious  inventor  of 
tlii>  tiiBuuul  alphabet),  in  which  the  hanrl  is  mailo  to  perform 
(be  part  of  the  tongue  ("maonsvicarialinguie")!  ho  that  our  act 
of  instructing  the  deaf  is.  as  was  truly  mid  beautifully  said  by 
ODo  of  the  French  [H)ets,  the  lu^  "de  pnrler  par  la  main, 
d'enteodre  par  lea  yeui " — the  art  of  apeakiug  with  the  hand, 
of  betuing  with  the  eye.     Here,  tlien,  I  must  avow  my  convic- 
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tion  and  belief  that  a  great  deficiency  in  the  education  of  deaf- 
muteB,  as  generally  conducted,  consists  in  a  want  of  early 
initiation  into  the  use  of  their  manual  language,  substituting 
it  as  early  as  practicable  for  the  speech  that  ordinary  children 
use,  and  practising  it  carefully  and  persistently  until  habit 
renders  it — partially  at  first,  and  increasingly  as  the  child  ad- 
vances in  age — the  medium  of  thought. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  this  is  impracticable.  If  this  ob- 
jection be  made,  we  think  that  the  chief  argument  that  can  be 
pleaded  for  the  objection  will  be  found  to  be,  first,  that  it 
seems  very  difficult,  and,  second,  that  it  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been 
done.  To  this  we  reply  that  the  fact  that  a  thing  seems  diffi- 
cult, and  has  never  been  done,  goes  but  a  little  way  towards 
proving  that  it  canyiot  be  done.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  said 
and  believed  by  many  that  railways  for  swift  travelling  by 
steam  carriages,  and  the  working  of  electric  telegraphs,  were 
impracticable.  No  one  now  believes  in  the  impracticability  of 
either  of  these  grand,  successful,  public  conveniences. 

We  are  now  enjoying  the  benefit  of  hundreds  of  beautiful 
and  useful  inventions  which,  a  few  years  ago,  were  not  thought 
of,  or,  if  thought  of  at  all,  were  only  thought  of  as  impractica- 
ble. For  many  centuries  the  whole  learned  world  united  in 
believing  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  in  alphabetic  language 
to  be  impracticable.  Who  doubts  the  practicability  of  this 
now? 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  educators  of  deaf-mutes  in  this 
and  in  other  countries  liave  hitherto  erred  in  not  giving  to  the 
subject  of  the  early  instruction  of  deaf-mute  children  in  alpha- 
betic language  more  careful  thought  and  attention,  and  devot- 
ing to  it  more  patient  and  persistent  labor,  so  as  to  secure  for 
them  in  their  difficult  pursuit  of  written  language  the  aid  of 
this  all-potent,  over-ruling  power  of  habit  in  using  words  as 
the  medium  of  their  early  thoughts.  The  success  that  has  at- 
tended the  efforts  that  have  been  made  in  a  few  remarkable 
cases  in  educating  deaf-mute  and  blind  children — deaf  and 
blind  from  early  childhood — proves  most  indubitably  the  prac- 
ticability of  imparting  to  deaf  mutes  an  early  and  successful 
use  of  alphabetical  language.  Will  it  be  said  that  this  can  only 
be  done  by  great  labor  and  unwearied  effort"?  This  is  true. 
But  is  not  the  object  to  be  attained  worthy  of  the  effort? 
"Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  weliy  If  it  is 
worth  while  to  educate  deaf-mutes  at  all,  it  is  worth  while  to 
educate  them  well. 
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TV^ow,  percbauce,  after  all  this  it  will  be  eaid,  aw  wau  said  by 
Job  to  his  friesda  when  they  were  boring  him  with  reomrkH 
that  be  did  not  at  all  relish.  "  Forcible,  indeed,  are  right  words. 
but  what  doth  your  arguing  prove?"  I  reply:  It  proves,  or 
at  lenst  it  is  meant  to  prove,  that  Ihe  means  to  be  chiefly  re- 
lied upon  in  instructing  deaf-mutes  in  the  use  of  verbal  Ian- 
fruage  is  practice  in  the  use  of  words.  If  it  be  true,  att  we 
tbtuk  we  have  mode  it  tu  appear,  that  the  universal  law  of 
progress  that  governs  the  exercise  of  all  the  ponerii  of  mind 
uid  body  is  futhil,  the  result  of  repeated  use,  why  should  the 
CMe  of  th«  deaf-mute  child  in  acquiring  language  be  made  an 
exoeptton!  Why  should  not  the  mode  of  instruction  for  the 
dettf-mute  <'hild  iu  ac(]uiring  language  be  made,  as  ueaiiy  as 
practicable,  to  conform  to  the  course  of  nature  which  the 
almighty  and  all-wise  Creator  of  mind  and  language  has  de- 
vised and  ordained  for  the  children  of  loaukiud  in  learning  the 
meaning  and  use  of  words  for  expressing  themselves  t  Ordi 
Dory  rliihiren  actiuire  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  thousands  . 
of  words,  and  the  proper  use  of  them  in  constructing  sentences, 
long  before  they  are  able  to  comprehend  the  simplest  of  all 
grammatical  rules  or  even  the  simplest  forms  of  syntactical 
analysis.  Thousands  of  chUdren  in  the  nursery,  at  the  age  of 
three  and  four  and  live  years,  acquire  the  fluent  and  intelligent 
OiMt  of  two,  three,  and  sometimes  four  different  languages,  bo 
as  to  express  their  thoughts  readily  in  these  languages,  and 
Kcmvc  all  the  ideits  that  need  be  communicated  to  them,  long 
before  they  are  aware  that  there  is  such  a  science  as  grammar, 
or  that  the  words  that  they  use  can  be  cUesi6ed  and  called  by 
the  miiDes  of  the  different  parts  of  speech,  and  also  that  the 
MOtences  which  they  make  have  clauses  which  can  be  dissev- 
ered and  Analyzed  at^^cording  to  exact  rides  of  syntax. 

The  sentences  that  our  deaf-mute  pupils  usually  first  learn 
to  understand  and  use.  such  as  "  What  is  your  name  ?  "  "  How 
old  are  you?"  "How  do  you  do!"  etc..  are  sentences  the 
t  sustreptible  of  giammatit-al  analysis.  How  do  they  be- 
come able  t<]  uuderstrtud  and  use  ihr-m  correctly  t  Of  course 
U  ia  simply  by  the  jiower  of  habit.  They  practise  these  sen- 
teneeit  till  Ihe  use  of  them  becomes  a  matter  of  habit,  and  the 
difficulty  of  using  tliem  vanishes  the  moment  the  idea  that 
they  have  tu  i-xpress  iH-curs  to  their  mind;  and  bo  it  is  with 
the  useof  every  idiomntic  phrase  and  the  expression  of  thmights 
goierally.    So  in  general  the  fluent  use  of  language,  either  by 
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hearing  and  speaking  persons  or  by  deaf-mutes,  is  as  much  a  mat- 
ter of  habit  as  is  the  use  of  the  muscles  in  the  movements  of 
the  body. 

As  a  means  of  mental  discipline,  brightening  the  perception, 
cultivating  the  habit  of  observation,  exercising  the  judgment, 
and  preparing  the  mind  for  understanding  the  different 
branches  of  science,  I  think  the  practice  of  syntactic  analysis 
admirable ;  but  for  the  matter  of  composing  sentences  when  the 
mind  is  rife  with  ideas  for  expression,  I  would  as  soon  think 
of  moving  the  feet  in  walking  or  the  arms  in  playing  ball  or 
the  fingers  in  sewing  and  writing  by  a  previously  arranged 
system  of  rules  for  pulling  the  muscles,  or  of  leading  a  set  of 
pupils  through  the  steps  of  a  dance  by  prescribed  rules  for 
alternately  contracting  and  relaxing  the  "  tensors ''  and  "  flex- 
ors "  of  the  lower  limbs,  as  to  attempt  to  answer  the  swift 
demands  of  the  mind  in  expressing  thoughts,  while  construct- 
ing sentences,  by  the  rules  of  syntax.  No ;  the  preparations 
of  the  mind  for  expressing  its  thoughts  in  properly  constructed 
sentences  must  chiefly  be  such  reiterated  practice  of  the  forms 
of  expression  as  will  render  their  use  and  repetition,  when 
needed,  as  much  a  matter  of  habit,  independent  of  all  memory 
of  rules,  as  was  the  action  of  the  boy  who  had  formed  an  invet- 
erate habit  of  whistling^  and  who,  on  being  chided  for  whistling 
wljen  he  was  told  not  to  do  it,  replied :  "  I  did  not  whistle ;  it 
whistled  itself."  So  we  conclude  with  the  old  poet  JuvenaL 
''  Usus  et  jus  et  norma  loquendi,''  to  which  we  would  add,  et 
norma  disrendi. 

DAVID  E.  BARTLETT,  M.  A.,* 
Instructor  in  tJw  American  Asylum  at  Hartford  1828-'32  and 
1800  '7U,  Inntnictor  in  the  New  York  fmtituUon  1832-'52, 
Prinrijutl  of  a  Private  Srhool  1852-T)0. 


♦Tho  above  Hrticle  was  found  amon^  Mr.  Bartlett^s  papers  after  hiB 
death.     It  IS  believed  that  it  has  never  before  been  published. — E.  A.  F. 


THE    WORLD'S    CONGRESiS    AUXILIARY    OF    THE 
WORLDS   COLUMBIAN   EXPOSITION,    CHICAGO, 
JULY,  1893. 
The  World's  Congress  of  Instructors  of  tlie  Deaf  will  as- 
semble in  the  Memorial  Art  PnlticF,  on  tlje  Lake  Front.  Chicago, 
at  8  o'clock  A,  M.,  Monday,  July  17th,  and  continue  in  BeBsion 
on  alttrnate  rfayn,  Sunday  excepted, according  to  the  following 

REVISED  PROGRAM. 

FlKBT    D*Y. 

1.  Opening  address. — Philip  G.  Gixxett,  LL.  D.,  Sujierin- 
toDdent  of  the  Shnoin  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Jadfsouville. 

2.  A  General  View  of  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  in  the 
United  States.— Job  Willuus,  L.  H.  D.,  Principal  of  the 
American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Hartford,  Codd. 

DiacuBsiou  by  N.  F,  Walker,  Superintendent  of  the  South 
Carolina  Institution  for  the  Dfiif  and  Dunjb,  Cedar  Springs, 

3.  StiitistioB  of  the  Deaf.— Edward  Allen  Fav,  Ph.  D., 
Editor  of  the  AnnaU,  and  Professor  in  the  National  Deaf- 
Mate  College,  Washington.  D.  C. 

DiflouBsion  by  Aleiukder  Graham  Beli^  Ph.  D.,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  W.  G.  Jesbisb,  M.  A.,  Instiuctor  in  the  American 
Aflylnm,  Hartford,  Conn. 

i.  American  and  European  Schools. — Warbing  Wilkinson, 
L.  H.  D..  Principal  of  the  Civlifornia  Institution  for  the  Edu- 
t-alitm  of  the  Deaf  an.I  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Berkeley. 

5.  The  Influence  uf  Party  Pohtics  on  Institutions  of  Learu' 
ing. — Hon.  Judge  R.  A,  Morr,  Member  and  .Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf. 
Faribault. 

Discussion  by  Hon.  L.  A.  Pboctob,  Editor,  and  former  Di- 
rector uf  iJie  WiscoiiKiu  School  for  the  Deaf,  Milwaukee  ;  and 
Dr.  J.  L.  Cleabt,  Director  of  the  WiHconsin  School,  Kenosha. 

R.  Conventions,  Conferences,  and  Summer  Schools  for  In- 
stroctoTs  of  the  Deaf. — J.  L.  Noyes,  L.  H.  D.,  Supem  ten  dent 
uf  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf,  Faribault. 

Discussion  by  J.  A.  Oiu.espib,  M.  A..  Principal  nf  the  Ne- 
braska Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Omaha. 

7,  Deafness  and  Retarded  Hearing  :  What  is  it  T  Its  Cause 
Mid  Probability  of  Cure. — Samocl  SErTOs,  M.  D.,  New  York 
City. 
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Discussion  by  C.  J.  Blake,  M.  D.,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  A.  L. 
Adams,  M.  D.,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Second  Day,  8  A.  M. 

8.  The  Social  Status  of  the  Deaf. — Rev.  James  H.  Cloud, 
M.  A.,  Principal  of  St.  Louis  Day  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Discussion  by  J.  B.  Hotchkiss,  M.  A.,  Professor  in  the 
National  Deaf -Mute  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  E.  B. 
Nelson,  B.  A.,  Principal  of  the  Central  New  York  Listitution 
for  the  Deaf,  Rome. 

9.  The  Higher  Education  of  the  Deaf. — Amos  G.  Drapeb, 
M.  A.,  Professor  in  the  National  Deaf- Mute  College,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Discussion  by  Chables  W.  Ely,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf,  Frederick;  and  E.  M.  Gal- 
LAUDET,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute 
College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

10.  The  Sign-Language ;  Its  Use  and  Abuse  in  the  School- 
room.— F.  W.  Booth,  B.  S.,  Chief  Instructor  of  the  Primary 
Department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  Mt.  Airy,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Discussion  by  H.  C.  Hammond,  M.  A.,  Teacher  in  the  Illinois 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jacksonville ;  and  D.  C. 
Dudley,  M.  A.,  Teacher  in  the  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind,  Colorado  Springs. 

11.  Deaf-Mutes  as  Teachers. — Isaac  L.  Peet,  LL.  D.,  Prin- 
cipal Emeritus  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  Washington  Heights,  New  York  City. 

Discussion  by  J.  R.  Dobyns,  M.  A.,  Superintendent  of  the 
Mississippi  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jackson,  and 
George  W.  Veditz,  M.  A.,  Teacher  in  the  Colorado  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Colorado  Springs. 

12.  Literary  Societies  in  Schools  for  the  Deaf. — J.  L.  Smith, 
M.  a.,  Head  Teacher  in  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf, 
and  Editor  of  the  Companion^  Faribault. 

Discussion  by  D.  W.  McDermid,  Principal  of  the  Manitoba 
Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Winnipeg ;  and  James  C.  Balis,  B. 
A.,  Teacher  in  IheOntai'io  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Bellerille. 

13.  The  Work  and  Results  of  the  Royal  Commission  in 
England. — Hon.  William  Woodaix,  M.  P.,  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Commission. 
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U.  The  Education  of  the  Deuf  iu  Italy.— G.  Fkrrebi,  Di- 
ivetor  (if  tilt  Pemlolii  InHtitution  fof  the  Deaf,  Sieou,  Ituly. 

15.  Tlie  Proper  Adjustment  of  Methods  in  the  Education 
of  th*.  Deaf.— E.  M.  G*llapi)Et,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of 
the  National  Deatatiite  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DiscuBsion  by  RirnARC  Elliott.  L,  H.  D.,  Heud  Master  of 
tiie  luBtitution  for  the  Deuf  and  Dumb,  Margate,  England ; 
and  John  P.  Walkeb,  M.  A.,  Teacher  in  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
ntitution,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia. 

IG.  Day-Schoole  and  Boarding-Scbools  for  the  Deaf.^Mias 
Sjuiah  FriXER,  Principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  Bouton, 
MassacbuHetta. 

Discussion  by  Charles  Kersey,  B.  A.,  Teacher  in  the  Indi- 
um Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Indianapobs  ;  and 
BoBEBT  P.  McOreqok,  M.  a.,  Tcacliir  iu  the  Ohio  Institution 
f(ir  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Columbus, 

17.  Text-Books  ;  When  and  How  Used,  and  to  What  Es- 
tont ! — W.  A.  C.alpwell,  M.  A..  Pimcipal  of  the  Florida  Blind 
and  Deaf-Mute  Institute.  St.  Augustine. 

DiucuHsion  by  J-  W.  Blattner,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  the  Tesas 
Soiiool  for  the  Deaf.  Austin  ;  and  Thomas  Brown,  Teacher  in 
the  Michigan  3<^hool  for  the  Deaf,  Flint. 

18.  The  Reading  Habit  in  Deaf  Pupils,  Before  and  After 
Omiluation. — S.  G.  Davidson,  B.  A.,  Teachei-  in  the  Penuayl- 
vMnin  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Mt.  Airy,  Pbila- 
<lelphiiL 

DiscuBftion  by  W.  K.  Aboo,  M.  A.,  Supeiintendent  of  the 
KeulUL'ky  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  DanviUe. 


Third  Day,  8  A.  M. 


— Auexahdes 


IB.  Sltttistiot  of  Aiticulatioii  Work  in  America 
GiuBAU  Bhx,  Ph.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DiscnsMon  by  A.  L.  E.  Cbodteb,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  the 
PcuDKylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Mt.  Airy, 
Philftdelphia. 

2(1.  Oral  Work  in  Oral  Schools:  How  Fai-  Successful!— 
Miss  CkKousE  A.  Yai,e,  Principal  of  the  Clarke  Institution  for 
Dt^nf-Mutes,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Ditw.uEsion  by  Miss  Ella  C.  Joruan,  Teacher  in  the  Horace 
Mann  School,  Boston,  Mat:s,;  and  Jacob  D.  Kibehuft.  M.  A,, 
Teacher  in  the  Oral  Departmt'iit  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia. 
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21.  Oral  Work  in  Schools  using  the  Combined  System.— 
W.  G.  Jenkins,  M.  A.,  Teacher  in  the  American  Asylum  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Discussion  by  Joseph  C.  Gordon,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  in  the 
National  Deaf  Mate  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

22.  The  Speech  Habit  in  the  Deaf. — A.  L.  E.  Crouteb,  M. 
A.,  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia. 

Discussion  by  E.  S.  Thompson,  B.  A.,  Normal  Student  in  the 
Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

23.  The  Voices  of  the  Deaf;  How  to  Improve  Them. — 
David  Gbeene,  Principal  of  the  Institution  for  the  Improved 
Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes,  New  York  City. 

Discussion  by  Professor  Alexander  Melville  Bell,  Author 
of  Visible  Speech,  Washington,  D.  C;  and  Miss  Laura  DeL. 
Richards,  Principal  of  the  Rhode  Island  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Providence. 

24.  Lyon's  Phonetic  Manual. — Edmund  Lyon,  the  Inventor, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Discussion  by  Z.  F.  Westervelt,  Superintendent  of  the 
Western  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Rochester. 

25.  How  to  Develop  the  Imagination  of  the  Deaf. — Miss 
Sarah  H.  Porter,  Teacher  in  the  Kendall  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion  by  Weston  Jenkins,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  the  New 
Jersey  School  for  the  Deaf,  Trenton ;  and  Geo.  L.  Wyckoff, 
Principal  of  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf,  Council  Bluffs. 

26.  Art  in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Imagination. — David  D. 
Smith,  Art  Teacher  in  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  Jacksonville. 

Discussion  by  Madame  Gabrielle  Le  Prince,  Art  Teacher 
in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Wash- 
ington Heights,  New  York  City ;  and  Mrs.  Isabella  H.  Car- 
roll, late  Teacher  of  Art  in  the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Little  Rock. 

27.  School  Libraries  and  Cabinets  ;  What  should  they  Con- 
tain ?  How  shall  they  be  Used  ? — T.  F.  Fox,  M.  A.,  Teacher  in 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Washington 
Heights,  New  York  City ;  and  Louis  C.  Tuck,  B.  A.,  Teacher 
in  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf,  Faribault. 
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FouBTH  Day,  8  A.  M. 

28,  The  Family  Life  of  Pupils  outside  the  School- Room.— 
Z.  F.  Westervblt,  Siiperintfudeot  of  tbe  WeBtem  New  York 
lustitutioa  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Boc^bester. 

DituriiBsion  by  Rev.  BExjAura  Taluot,  M,  A.,  Teacher  in  the 
Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Columbus,  and 
Wawien  RoBissoN,  M.  A.,  Teacher  in  the  Wisconsin  School  for 
the  Deaf,  Delavan. 

29.  The  Orally-Taugbt  Deui  after  Graduation.— D.  L. 
Elmendobf,  M.  a..  Teacher  in  the  New  Yoj-k  Institution  for 
the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutea,  New  York  City. 

Discussion  by  Mrs.  S.  G.  Davidson,  Bit.  Aii^,  Philadelphia, 
and  Alvau  W.  Orcctt,  Everett,  Massachusetts. 

30,  Physical  Care  and  Training  of  tbe  Deaf.— A.  F.  Adams, 
B.  A.,  Inatrur-tor  in  Gymnastics,  National  DeafMute  College^ 
Wftsbingtou,  D.  C. 

Discussion  by  J.  S.  Lono,  B.  A,,  Teacher  in  the  Wisconsin 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Delavan  ;  and  Miss  Oracb  Fabr,  Teacher 
ijf  Physical  Training  of  Girls  in  the  Dlinois  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  iintl  Dumb,  Jackyonville. 

31.  Trades  for  the  Deaf,  and  Industrial  Training  Schools; 
How  to  Improve  Them  ?■ — F.  D.  Clarke,  M.  A.,  Superintendent 
of  the  Michigan  School  fur  the  Deaf,  Flint. 

Discussion  by  Padl  Denvm,  Teacher  in  the  Ontai-io  Institu- 
tion for  tbe  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Belleville ;  and  Hesby  C.  Rider, 
Superintendent  of  the  Northern  New  York  Institution  for 
Deaf-Mutes,  Maloue. 

32-  A  Plan  for  tbe  Permanent  Employment  of  the  Deaf  in 
the  Higher  Trades  and  ProfeaHiona.^EBNEST  J,  D.  Abkaham. 
Misaionory  to  the  Deaf,  and  co-Editor  of  the  British  Deaj- 
MuU,  and  Journalist,  Bolton,  England. 

33.  The  Moral  and  Rcligiou.s  Condition  of  the  Deaf  after 
Graduation. — P.  J.  Hahenstab.  B.  A,,  Teacher  in  the  Elinois 
Inntitution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jacksonrille. 

Discussion  by  Rev.  Thomas  Gaixattdet.  D.  D-,  Rector  of  St. 
Ann"M  Church,  New  York  City;  and  S.  T-  Walker,  M.  A., 
Superintendent  of  the  Kansas  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  Olathe. 

34.  Tbe  Mental  Condition  of  the  Uneducated  Deaf  Mute,— 
SAitriL  PoHTEB,  M.  A.,  Emeritus  Professor  in  the  National 
Deaf-Mute  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Discussion  by  John  W.  Swileb,  M.  A.,  Superintendent  of  the 
Wisconsin  School  for  the  Deaf,  Delavan ;  and  A.  N.  Downing, 
Teacher  in  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf, 
Edgewood  Park. 

35.  The  Ideal  Institution  Paper. — R.  Mathison,  M.  A., 
Superintendent  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  Belleville. 

Discussion  by  W.  O.  Connor,  Principal  of  the  Georgia  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Cave  Spring ;  and  J.  L.  Smith, 
M.  A.,  Head  Teacher  in  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Faribault. 

36.  The  Proper  Relation  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  to  their 
Alma  Mater. — Robert  Patterson,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  the  Ohio 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Columbus. 

Discussion  by  B.  R.  Allabough,  B.  A.,  Teacher  in  the  West- 
em  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Edge- 
wood  Pai'k ;  and  Frank  Re\d,  Teacher  in  the  Illinois  Institu 
tion  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jacksonville. 

37.  A  Paper  promised  by  J.  Vatter,  Director  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  Deaf-Mutes,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Germany,  and 
Editor  of  the  Or(jan  der  ^'aiibstummen-Anstalten  in  Deutsch- 
land. 

A  Service  for  Deaf- Mutes  will  be  held  on  Sunday  at  3  P.  M. 
at  the  First  Methodist  Church,  to  be  conducted  by  some  one 
to  be  announced  later.  The  church  is  on  the  corner  of  Clark 
and  Washington  streets. 

Suggestions  to  be  Observed  in  Developing  the  Program. 

As  far  as  possible,  authors  of  papers  should  provide  their 
own  interpreters ;  and  their  readers,  in  case  they  cannot  read 
then*  own  productions,  will  kindly  inform  the  Committee  of 
the  same. 

If  any  one  to  whom  a  topic  has  been  assigned  fails  to  pre- 
pare a  paper,  please  notify  the  chairman  of  the  Program  Com- 
mittee as  early  as  possible.  It  is  fully  expected  that  every 
person  named  above  \vill  be  ready  at  the  appointed  time. 

The  Committee  does  not  regard  it  necessary  to  mail  a  copy 
of  this  program  to  every  one  whose  uame  is  on  it,  as  it  will 
appear  in  the  Annah  for  June,  and  it  is  believed  the  Institu- 
tion papers  wull  contain  a  copy  of  it  immediately  after  the 
June  number  of  the  Antials  is  issued. 


"■  Meetinij  i]f  the  A 
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The  chairman  of  the  Program  Committee  may  be  addreased 
at  th«  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  Chicago,  from  July  15th  to  the 
33d. 

J.  L.  NOYES,  Cbairman. 
CAKOLINE  4.  YALE, 
F.  W.  BOOTH. 
P.  J.  HASENRTAB. 
8.  J.  JOHNSOK, 

Program  CvmmiUff. 


THE  SUMMER  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSO- 
CIATION TO  PROMOTE  THE  TEACHING  OF 
SPEECH  TO   THE  I>EAF, 

Thk  American  Aasociation  to  Promote  the  Teacliing  of 
Speech  ti>  the  Deaf  takes  pleasuro  in  ariDouncing  that  one  of 
the  bwildings  of  the  University  of  Chicago  has  been  secured  as 
itn  headquarters  during  the  Summer  Meeting  of  1893,  which 
will  hv  in  setisiou  from  July  14th  to  the  2t(th. 

ThiK  lime  was  fixed  upon  by  the  Board  of  Directors  as  it 
will  afford  the  opportunity  to  members  of  the  Aasociation  to 
att«nd  meetings  of  the  World'H  Fair  Congress  Auxihuiy- — the 
Congress  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  holding  meetings  upon  alter- 
nate days  with  the  Cougress  of  the  Deaf,  from  July  17th  to 
!£Jth-  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  hold  a  regular  Summer 
Ueeting  for  study,  as  it  is  umeastmaMe  to  suppose  that  teach- 
ers going  to  Chicago  will  be  wilhng  or  able  to  undertake  much 
bard  work ;  the  aim  is  simply  to  furnish  accommodations  imder 
one  roof,  with  a  large  hall  or  parlor  wheie  the  members  can 
moot  socially  together  at  any  time.  Short  addresses  will  be 
deUrerod  on  certain  evenings  by  distinguished  educators,  and 
mitertalnments  of  Tarious  kinds  will  be  provided.  The  Annual 
He«ting  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  eveumg,  July  13th.  at 
which  time  three  directors  will  be  elected. 

The  tlniversity  builOings  afford  ample  facihties  in  the  way 
of  assembly  rooms,  and  there  is  every  promise  of  our  being 
afforded  a  most  delightful  opportunity  for  social  and  literary 
laijoymt^ut.  The  program  will  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  attendance  of  members  cither  upon  the  World's 
Fair  or  upon  the  meetings  of  the  Congi-ess  Auxiiiary.  The 
Association  has  provided  accommodations  that  wiU  moi-o  than 
suffice  for  its  pri^seut  membership,  and  cordially  invitett  all  per- 
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sons  interested  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  to  become  members 
and  thus  avail  themselves  of  these  provisions.  The  Associa- 
tion would  especially  welcome  the  directors  of  institutions  for 
the  deaf;  also  persons  interested  in  teaching  speech  to  the 
deaf;  and  the  deaf  who  have  been  taught  to  speak,  or  who, 
through  the  training  received  at  schools  for  the  deaf,  have  had 
their  early  speech  preserved  and  perfected,  whether  members 
of  the  Association  or  not.  It  is  hoped  that  a  large  number  of 
the  adult  deaf  and  the  older  pupils  of  our  schools  who  have 
received  speech  training  will  attend  the  World's  Fair  at  this 
time,  and  will  become  members  of  the  Association. 

All  are  familial*  with  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  hotels  that  have  been  recently  erected  for  the 
accommodation  of  visitors  at  the  World's  Fau\  The  Associa- 
tion was  unwilling  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  inviting  its 
members,  or  requesting  schools  or  parents  to  bring  children,  to 
a  place  where  they  were  not  certain  that  every  sanitary  re- 
quirement had  been  fulfilled.  The  massive  stone  buildings 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  diflfering  radically  from  nearly  all 
hotels  erected  there  in  the  last  few  months,  surrounded  by 
grounds  that  are  settled,  and  with  all  plumbing  and  sanitary 
arrangements  proved  by  use,  afford  comfortable  and  safe  a<?- 
commodatious,  and  insure  cool,  commodious  quarters,  and  a 
sense  of  freedom  and  quiet  that  cannot  be  secured  elsewhere 
in  Chicago.  The  location  of  the  University  is  directly  adjoin- 
ing the  Midway  Plaisance  and  a  few  miflutes'  walk  from  Jack- 
son Park.  The  former  is  the  site  of  the  Villages  of  all  Nations, 
and  the  latter  of  the  Main  Exhibit.  All  means  of  communica- 
tion with  the  business  centre  of  the  city,  seven  miles  north, 
are  neai*  at  hand,  and  yet  sufficiently  removed  to  assure  needed 
quiet. 

Two  dollars  advance  payment  must  be  made  upon  all  en- 
gagements. This  will  be  deducted  in  the  case  of  all  members 
from  the  amount  of  the  bill  for  the  rooms.  Board  can  be  ob- 
tained at  the  University  Commons  at  a  moderate  price. 

Rates. 

Per  Week, 

Rooms  with  single  bods,    .  .         $7  50 

Rooms  with  double  beds,  .         .  .         .         .    12  00 

Suites  of  one  study  and  two  single  bed  rooms,  .         18  00 

Cots,  one  to  three  of  which  can  be  placed  in  all  save  the 

single  bed-rooms,        .  .         .         .         .         .      6  00 
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It  i»  desirable  that  arrangements  be  made  as  qniekly  as  pos- 
sible. Members  will  be  provided  with  accommodations  in  the 
ordpr  of  application.  All  membera  wishing  to  avail  themselvt^x 
of  tbU  opportunity  should  communicate  with  the  Secretary 
iiu  mediately. 
Mav  6,  \%m. 

Z.  F.  WE8TERVELT, 
SfCTftary, 
■145  JUarth  St.  Paul  Street,  RodMAer,  N.  Y. 


SCHOOL  ITEMS. 

At'iftama  InetUiile. — -Dr.  Joseph  H.  Johnson,  who  founded 
the  luhtitute  thirty-three  years  ago,  and  miocp  that  time  has 
been  continuously  at  itti  head,  died  May  5,  18!)I1,  after  an 
□Iu(!8s  of  tieveral  months.  Dr.  Johnson  bej^an  thv  work  of 
deaf  mute  instruction  as  a  teacher  in  the  Georgia  School,  im- 
mediately nfter  completing  his  studies  in  a  medical  college  at 
Pluladeljihia      After  a  few  years'  service  in  Georgia,  he  inter- 
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ested  the  people  of  Alabama  in  the  establishment  of  a  school 
at  Talladega,  and  secured  the  necessary  aid  from  the  State. 
Under  his  able  administration  the  Institute  has  been  success- 
fully conducted.  Even  during  the  stormy  period  of  the 
Civil  War  and  reconstruction  he  managed  its  affairs  so  dis- 
creetly that  it  suffered  less  than  most  of  the  similar  schools  in 
neighboring  States.  His  quiet,  unassuming  coiuiiesy  and 
genuine  amiability  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him,  and  his 
high  character  won  general  respect  and  esteem. 


Chicago  Day-Schools, — Mr.  Philip  S.  Emery,  an  earnest 
writer  on  religious  and  social  topics,  has  recently  published  a 
Httle  book  entitled  "  Signs  of  the  Times ;  What  of  them  ?  "  in 
which  he  points  out  some  of  the  evils  threatening  society  from 
a  corrupt  public  conscience,  and  urges  the  supreme  impor- 
tance of  righteousness  in  the  individual  and  the  state.  It  is 
published  by  the  author,  No.  43  South  May  street,  Chicago ; 
price,  25  cents. 

Clarke  Institutio^i. — The  addresses  delivered  at  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  Institution,  on  the  12th 
of  October  last,  have  been  published  in  pamphlet  form.  Taken 
altogether  they  constitute  a  full  history  of  the  Institution. 
The  pamphlet  is  illustrated  with  engravings  giving  exterior 
and  interior  views  of  the  buildings. 


Colorado  School. — Philip  G.  Gillett,  LL.  D.,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Illinois  Institution,  has  been  elected  Superin- 
tendent in  the  place  of  Mr.  John  E.  Ray.  Mr.  Ray  has  been 
at  the  head  of  the  School  for  the  past  five  years,  which  have 
been  the  most  prosperous  period  of  its  history.  While  we 
congratulate  the  School  on  obtaining  Dr.  Gillett  for  its  head, 
we  regret  that  it  should  lose  Mr.  Ray.  We  certainly  hope  he 
will  not  be  lost  to  the  profession. 


Horace  Mann  School. — The  courses  of  study  of  this  School 
are  published  as  "  School  Document  No.  6 — 1893  "  of  the  Bos- 
ton Public  Schools.  There  are  two  courses — those  of  the  Pri- 
mary Department  and  the  Grammar  Department — and  each  i& 
arranged  primarily  by  subjects  and  then  by  chisses.  The  sub- 
jects  include    moral   training,  physical   training,  articulation 
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leRRODS,  obserration  lessons,  lanpfunge,  penmaBsbip.  ai'itlimetu', 
t'lemeDttu-j  science,  geography,  history,  and  maniml  tiainiDg. 
Appendix  A  gives  a  useful  outline  for  the  atudy  of  geography, 
and  Appendix  B  the  plan  of  sewing. 

IUinoi»  Tn»titution. — Dr.  Philip  G.  Gillett,  who  has  been  at 
the  head  of  the  Institution  for  thirty-seven  years,  and  by  his 
energy  and  ability  has  raised  it  to  its  present  high  standing  as 
the  largest  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  sehools  for  the  deaf  in 
the  world,  has  resigned  his  position  to  accept  the  HUperinten- 
dencT  of  the  Colorado  School.  The  resignation  is  to  take 
effpv.i  on  the  31st  of  July  next 

The  Twenty-Sixth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Institution  con- 
toitiB  over  two  hundred  pages.  Is  addition  to  the  usual  mat- 
ter of  the  Report,  it  includes  a  complete  history  of  the  Insti- 
ttition  and  &  L'lirouological  littt  of  officers  and  pupils  from  the 
Wginuiog,  with  statistics  concerning  the  latter.  It  ia  illus- 
trated with  numerous  engravings,  showing  the  work  of  the 
Institution  in  all  its  departments.- 

Jt»«n  School. — The  Rev.  Wilham  E.  Ijiims,  the  founder  of 
the  School,  died  at  Zauesville,  Ohio,  Apiil  12,  1893,  in  bis 
mxty-tbird  year.  Mr,  Ijams  was  a  graduate  of  Washington 
and  Jefferson  College.  He  taught  in  the  IlUnois  Institution 
18fi2~'54;  was  superintendent  of  the  lown  School  1854-'fi3, 
uid  taught  in  the  Columbia  Institution  1863-'G-4-  The  re- 
mninder  of  his  life,  until  his  health  failed  in  188f),  was  passed 
in  the  Christian  ministry,  Ue  was  a  contributor  to  some  of 
tlic  eiu'lier  volumes  of  the  Ami'ila. 

National  C'oUeffe.-^Oa  Presentation  Day,  April  26,18113, 
the  SOlh  anniversary  of  the  College,  Philip  Herbert  Brown, 
Harvey  Daniel  De  Long,  Gumey  Yearick  Hosterman,  John 
Adilison  MeBvaine,  Jr.,  Alton  Odora.  Robert  Merriwether 
Rives,  Charles  Drake  Seaton,  Henry  Lathrop  Stafford,  .Joinea 
Uulfortl  Stewai-t,  Agatha  Mary  Agne«  Tiegel,  and  William 
Imily  Tilton  were  presented  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts ;  Michael  Madd<-u  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Snienae;  and  Percival  Hall  i.B.  A..  Haivard,  1892).  John  F. 
Bledsoe  [B.  A-,  Howard.  Ala..  1892),  Andrew  P.  McKean  (B. 
A,,,  Williams.  1892),  and  Tunis  V.  Archer(B.  A.,  Hanover.  1892), 
or  tU«  degree  of  Uaster  of  Arts.     Hiss  Delia  Bartoo  and  Mr. 
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« 
Thomas  S.  McAloney  were  presented  as  candidates  for  Normal 

diplomas.  The  twelve  persons  first  named  are  members  of 
the  present  senior  class,  which  is  larger  than  any  that  has 
yet  been  graduated  ;  the  six  last  named  are  members  of  the 
Normal  class.  President  Qallaudet  announced  that  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Master  of  Arts  had  been  conferred  upon  Mr. 
Robert  Mathison,  Superintendent  of  the  Ontario  Institution. 
Eight  of  the  nine  seniors  who  delivered  orations  addressed  the 
persons  on  the  platform  orally,  and  one  of  them  spoke  his 
whole  oration  with  sufficient  voice  to  be  intelligible  to  the 
general  audience.  An  eloquent  address  was  given  by  President 
D.  C.  Oilman,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


New  York  Institution. — The  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Institution  was  celebrated  May  16, 
1893,  with  appropriate  exercises.  Addresses  were  delivered 
by  Morris  K.  Jessup,  Vice-President  of  the  Institution,  Presi- 
dent E.  M.  Qallaudet,  of  Washington,  Dr.  Job  Williams, 
of  Hartford,  George  A.  Robbins,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  Insti- 
tution, Dr.  I.  L.  Peet,  Emeritus  Principal,  and  Dr.  A.  G.  Bell, 
of  Washington.  The  various  methods  of  instruction  employed 
in  the  school  for  various  classes  of  the  deaf  were  illustrated  by 
the  pupils.  The  interest  of  the  occasion  was  enhanced  by  the 
presence  of  the  venerable  Mrs.  Mai*y  Rose  Totten,  a  member 
of  the  first  class  of  pupils  admitted  to  the  Institution  in 
1818,  and  Helen  Keller  and  her  teacher. 


Ohio  Tn8titt(tio7i. — The  last  legislature  passed  a  law  making 
education  compulsory  throughout  the  State,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing section  extended  the  provisions  of  the  law  to  the  deaf  and 
the  blind : 

Section  10.  The  provisions  of  thiB  act  shall  apply  to  children  entitled, 
under  cxistinj^  statutes,  to  attend  school  at  the  institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  or  the  institution  for  the  blind,  so  far  as  the  same  are  projierly 
enforceable.  Truant  officers  shall,  within  sixty  days  after  the  passage  of 
this  act,  and  annually,  l>et^een  the  first  day  of  July  and  the  first  day  of 
Auj^ust,  report  to  the  probate  judges  of  their  respective  counties  tk« 
names,  ages,  and  residences  of  all  such  children  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  eighteen  years,  with  the  names  and  post-office  address  of  their 
parents,  guardians  or  ])ersons  in  charge  of  them :  also  a  statement 
whether  the  j)arents,  guardians  or  persons  in  charge  of  each  child  aitiable 
to  educate  and  are  educating  the  child,  or  whether  the  interests  of  the 
child  will  be  promoted    by   sending  it   to   one  of  the  State  institutions 
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mmtlDDVi).  TTpon  infonDAtiou  tliiis  or  utherwise  ubtnia^.  the  prubnt^ 
jailgc  tany  fix  n  tixae  wben  be  will  hear  the  questiuu  whetlit^r  any  such 
child  Uiftll  bv  required  h>  be  seat  for  inatructioD  lo  tiQe  of  the  State  iu- 
■litDtiooB  mentioaed.  nud  he  sh»U  tht-reiipuD  isaae  u  wturuit  tu  the 
proper  trtumt  officer,  or  some  other  suitable  person,  to  bring  the  child 
before'  mob  judge  M  bis  office  at  Ib<>  timt?  fixed  for  the  hefiriiig ;  nml 
alsn  iMQC  nil  order  on  the  parents,  guardian  or  perBou  in  charge  of  the 
child,  to  «ppear  before  him  ut  such  hearing,  a  copy  of  whjvli  order,  ia 
writing,  fthall  be  served  personally  on  the  proper  pentou  by  the  Iriunt 
officer  or  other  person  ordered  to  bring  the  child  before  the  judge.  If, 
oil  the  hearing,  the  probate  judge  is  satiBfied  the  child  is  being  not  prop. 
erly  edncated  at  home,  anil  will  be  beneflted  b,v  attendance  at  one  of  the 
fliale  inslilntions  mentiuned,  and  is  n  suitable  ptirsuu  to  ruceivf  iiislmi'- 
lion  therein,  he  may  wndor  L-ommit  euoli child  toauch  institution.  The 
cKi8t  of  Biieh  hearing  and  the  transportation  of  the  vhild  to  such  institu- 
tion shall  be  paid  by  the  eoanly  after  the  laanuEr  provided  where  a 
ohtld  is  committed  to  a  State  r(*formulory  under  section  S  her«>f ;  pro. 
Tided,  nothing  in  this  sei^tion  contained  shall  be  construed  to  require  the 
tmateM  at  either  of  Uie  State  iuatltotions  nieutioned  tu  receive  sny  child 
not  a  saitable  snbject  to  be  reueited  and  instructed  therein  under  the 
laws,  rules,  and  regnlntious  governing  such  ii 


Siena  {ttaiy)  Inttitulion. — J).  Luigi  Cappelli,  a  teacboi'  in 
the  InHtitution,  bos  recently  published  a  life  of  CohimbuH,  an<] 
history  of  the  discovery  of  Ameriua,  written  in  eimple  language 
for  the  benefit  of  the  youug,  especially  the  (leaf  (Cristoforo 
Colombo  e  ]a  Scoperta  dell'  America.  Milano ;  Tipografia 
PoUgliitta,  1892). 

Tung  (Jhovi  {China)  School. — Di'.  and  Mrs.  Mills  are  now 
in  Auerica,  and  expect  to  remain  two  yearn.  Their  address  ia 
S9  East  Htate  street,  Ithut^a,  N.  Y.  During  their  absence  the 
School  is  conducted  by  Mr.  Li,  a  iiati»e  teacher  whom  Mrs, 
Mills  trained  for  the  work  and  who  entered  into  it  with  en- 
thusiasm. The  School  is  also  under  the  aupervisiou  of  Dr. 
ColtoiHU,  a  re^deut  missioiiaiy.  lu  a  recent 
Worruinn  Work/or  W'/i/um  Mrs.  Mills  says:  "There  are  a 
great  many  deaf  people  in  Cbina,  but  they  could  not  be  found 
unless  one  were  looking  for  tbem.  Mr.  Mills  foimd  over  thirty 
iMjyu  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age  during  one  tour.  The 
deaf  in  China  are  always  married  to  beai'iug  pfople,  I  be 
parents  making  it  an  object  by  endowing  tbem  more  liberally 
than  their  heating  children.'  She  also  says  that  the  pupils  in 
hw  M-hool  have  made  more  rapid  progress  in  the  use  of  Ian- 
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guage  than  is  usual  among  deaf  pupils  in  this  country,  and 
attributes  this  to  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  characters  are 
more  graphic  than  Eoman  letters,  the  idiom  simpler  than  in 
English,  and  the  words  monosyllabic.  The  pupils  have  also 
been  very  successful  in  speech  and  speech-reading.  The 
School  has  received  almost  all  its  support  up  to  the  present 
time  from  the  deaf  of  America,  and  it  is  hoped  this  support 
will  be  continued  and  increased,  that  its  work  may  be  en- 
larged. E.  A,  F. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ilelen  Keller.— The  Falmetto  Leaf  of  April  29,  1893,  says 
in  its  editorial  columns : 

Helen  Keller  has  proven  herself  to  be  a  mental  prodigy,  and  the  skill 
of  her  teachers  that  has  accomplished  so  much  for  her  is  marvellous. 
She  may  be  able  to  articulate  sufficiently  to  be  understood,  but  it  is  pre- 
posterous to  suppose  that  she  can  speak  **  as  fully  and  freely  as  any  un- 
afflicted  person."  The  statement,  too,  of  her  ability  to  ascertain,  with 
ease  and  accuracy,  what  is  said  to  her  by  placing  one  finger  on  the  lips 
and  another  on  the  throat  of  the  speaker,  will  not  hold  water.  Were  it 
true,  it  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  miracle.  The  papers  that  circulate 
such  reports  must  possess  a  very  meagre  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb ;  otherwise,  some  pure-oralist  convert  is  trying  to 
mislead  the  public. 

We  are  not  surprised  at  the  incredulity  of  the  Paimetto 
Leaf.  No  doubt  the  writer  expresses  the  belief,  or  rather  the 
unbelief,  of  many  teachers  of  the  deaf.  "I  have  known 
Bensons  galore,  but  never  yet  a  Helen  Keller,"  was  the  com- 
ment of  one  reader  of  the  A  finals  for  April,  1892,  and  prob- 
ably all  teachers  of  the  deaf  who  have  not  seen  Helen  would 
say  the  same  thing.  Before  her  education  began,  six  years 
ago,  any  one  familiar  with  the  usual  results  of  deaf-mute  in- 
struction would  have  asserted,  without  hesitation,  that  such 
acquirements  as  she  has  made,  which  would  be  marvellous  in 
the  case  of  a  hearing  and  seeing  child  of  her  age,  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  in  the  case  of  a  deaf  and  blind  child. 

But  what  seemed  impossible  has  actually  taken  place.  The 
statements  which  the  Palmetto  Leaf  regai'ds  as  "preposter- 
ous "  are  true.  The  editor  of  the  A^mals  is  not  a  "pure- 
oralist  convert  trying  to  mislead  the  public,"  and  his  "knowl- 
edge of  the  capabihties  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,"  which  is  based 


njioii  lui  iiitimiite  association  witii  them  of  nearly  half  a  century, 
certainly  ou^Af  not  to  be  "very  meagre.''  He  has  recently 
had  several  interviews  with  Helen ;  he  passed  houis  in  con- 
versatiou  witli  her,  and  did  not  allow  the  great  pleasure  he  de- 
rived frum  her  society  to  render  him  wholly  uncritical.  He  is 
remly  to  testify  that  she  tun  and  does  '■  speak  as  freely  and 
fully" — we  will  not  eay  "as  any  uuafHicted  person  "' — but  far 
more  freely  and  fully  than  most  aualSicted  persons.  Her 
knowledge  of  language  was  acquired  tlii'ough  the  manual 
alphabet  and  the  reading  of  books  ;  but  since  Miss  Fuller 
taught  her  to  speak,  three  years  ago,  she  always  expresses 
herself  orally  unless  addressing  a  deaf  person. 

Few  of  the  congeuitally  or  "  quasi-cougenitally  "  deaf  (Helen 
belongs  to  the  latter  class),  even  after  years  of  training,  artic- 
ulate more  cleaily  and  ilistiuctly  than  she  does,  As  for  her 
nee  of  language,  it  is  duent,  accurate,  idiomatic,  elegant.  It 
differs  from  that  of  ordinary  educated  people  only  in  being 
ninre  noble  and  elevated  in  style — more  like  that  of  the  lofty 
proflo  and  verse  of  the  books  which,  unconsciously,  she  has 
made  her  models,  and  whose  forms  of  expression  and  imagery 
her  eitraordinary  memoiy  has  retained,  while  her  power  of 
laMmilation  has  made  them  genuinely  her  own. 

The  other  stutemeut,  which  the  Palmetlo  Ltaf  thinks  "  will 
not  hold  water,"  is  idso  true.  By  placing  her  fingers  Hghtly 
ttn  the  lips  and  tliroat  of  any  one  speaking  to  her,  Helen  "can 
ascertain,  with  ease  and  accuracy,  what  is  said  to  her."  For 
instance,  a  few  days  ago  a  gentleman,  whom  she  met  for  the 
first  time,  asked  her  the  unexpected  and  unusual  question, 
"Ai*  you  a  politic  maiden  !"  and  she  understood,  repeated,  and 
answered  the  question,  though  the  hand  with  which  she  touched 
his  lips  and  tlu'oat  was  gloved.  At  present  she  does  not  read 
speech  in  this  way  as  rapidly  as  she  does  the  manual  alphabet, 
iiince  she  has  not  had  as  much  practice  in  it ;  but  undoubtedly 
I  time  she  will  read  it  rapidly.  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
who  hoa  tested  thoroughly  her  power  of  distinguishing  discon- 
nected sounds,  in  a  recent  address  before  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  sense  of  touch  is  a 
anrer  dependence  for  speech-reading  than  the  sense  of  sight. 
If  h»  is  correct  in  this  opinion,  Helen's  power  of  speech-read- 
ing, ospecittlly  considering  the  extreme  delicacy  of  her  sense  of 
touch,  is  not  as  wonderful  as  that  of  merely  deaf  persons. 

SlutU  we  some  time  learn  that  her  other  attainments,  which 
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now  seem  almost  miraculous,  are  not  really  wonderful,  but  are 
the  natural  result  of  the  superior  advantages  she  has  enjoyed! 
In  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  language,  she  ?uis  enjoyed 
superior  advantages.  She  has  had  an  accomplished  and  de- 
voted teacher  who  for  six  years  has  been  constantly  giving  her 
the  English  language  in  its  best  and  purest  form.  Nearly  all 
the  impressions  that  have  been  made  upon  her  mind — the  im- 
pressions that  to  the  seeing  deaf  come  through  the  sense  of  sight 
without  any  association  with  words — have  come  to  her  solely 
through  the  medium  of  language.  Not  only  the  expressions 
that  she  uses  so  fluently  and  appropriately,  but  her  beautiful 
similes  and  metaphors,  are  derived  from  her  teacher  and  from 
books.  We  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  any  charges  of  plagia- 
rism or  fraud ;  on  the  contrary,  we  heartily  join  her  friends  in 
indignantly  repelling  such  charges.  She  has  made  these  ex- 
pressions, similes,  and  metaphors  her  very  own,  and  uses  them 
with  perfect  honesty.  And  yet  it  is  true  that  (like  the  rest  of 
us,  only  more  naively  and  frankly)  she  merely  gives  back  what 
she  has  received.  Would  the  same  method  of  instruction,  the 
same  skill,  enthusiasm,  and  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
produce  similar  results  with  the  average  deaf  child  ?  We  think 
not ;  for  we  believe,  first,  that  Helen  is  naturally  a  person  of  ex- 
traordinai'y  intelligence,  and,  secondly,  that  no  child  receiving,  as 
deaf  children  do,  the  most  vivid  impressions  through  the  sense 
of  sight,  without  the  intermediary  of  words,  could  be  brought 
so  completely  under  the  spell  of  language  as  she  has  been ; 
but  a  great  deal  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  teacher  and  the 
method,  and  we  wish  the  same  method  might  be  tested  by  the 
same  teacher  with  a  merely  deaf  child.  Perhaps  it  may  be ; 
for  Miss  Sullivan,  while  she  makes  no  such  claim  with  respect 
to  the  results  to  be  accomplished  as  that  above  suggested, 
authorizes  us  to  say  that  she  would  be  glad  to  undertake,  in 
addition  to  her  continued  instruction  of  Helen,  the  education 
of  some  seeing  child  of  good  ancestry,  congenitally  deaf  and 
not  more  than  five  years  old,  who  could  be  placed  in  her  sole 
charge.  If  any  parent  desires  to  avail  himself  of  such  an 
opportunity,  we  shall  be  happy  to  put  him  in  communica- 
tion with  Miss  Sullivan. 


Tnocencio  Juncar  y  Reyes  — The  Deaf-Mates^  Register  for 
April  13,  1893,  contains  a  long  and  interesting  account  of 
Inocencio  Juncar  y  Reyes,  a  deaf  and  blind  boy  educated  in 
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the  municipal  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  at  Barcelona, 
Spcun.  The  account  was  translated  for  the  Yolta  Bureau  by 
F.  G.  French,  from  a  history  of  the  School  written  by  Don 
Francisco  de  Asis  Yalle  y  Bonquillo,  and  pubHshed  in  1888. 

Juncar,  as  he  is  usually  called,  was  bom  deaf,  or  became  so 
in  early  infancy.  He  lost  his  sight  ia  his  sixth  year,  soon  after 
he  was  placed  in  the  Deaf  Department  of  the  School.  He  was 
educated  by  the  manual  method,  has  received  religious  and 
moral  training,  reads  books  in  raised  type,  writes  by  the 
Llorens  apparatus,  has  studied  natural  history,  geography, 
arithmetic,  and  geometry,  and  acquired  a  fund  of  useful  gen- 
eral knowledge. 


How  U)  Think  in  JEnglish. — In  some  respects,  though  not 
in  all,  the  acquisition  of  language  by  the  congenitally  deaf  is 
analogous  to  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign  language  by  heariog 
persons.  Teachers  of  the  deaf,  therefore,  have  always  been 
ready,  as  the  articles  on  the  Gouin  method  in  the  present 
number  of  the  AnncUs  and  similar  articles  in  former  volumes 
show,  to  profit  by  the  suggestions  of  modem  language 
teachers.  Professor  Charles  F.  Kroeh,  of  the  Stevens  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  is  now  publishing  a  series 
of  manuals  for  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  other  languages, 
entitled  "The  Living  Method  for  French,"  etc.  The  charac- 
teristic feature  of  his  method  is  that  one  must  live  in  the  lan- 
guage to  be  acquired,  and  it  embodies  a  practical  suggestion 
that  might  be  made  of  value  to  deaf  pupils  endeavoring  to 
master  English.  This  is  that  the  pupil  must  associate  his 
own  actions  with  the  correct  Enghsh  phrase  which  describes 
them.  This  principle  has  long  been  carried  out  in  our  schools 
for  the  deaf  in  the  elementary  class-room  instruction,  where 
language  is  taught  through  actions  performed  by  the  pupils  ; 
but  perhaps  it  has  not  been  impressed  with  sufficient  em- 
phasis upon  the  individual  pupil's  mind  as  a  principle  which 
he  may  put  into  execution  for  himself  from  day  to  day  in  all 
bis  actions  as  he  performs  them.  For  instance,  the  author  of 
"  The  Living  Method  "  says  to  the  student  of  French  : 

Convert  your  passive  attitude  of  sitting  Htill  and  listening  into  the 
active  one  of  doing  something  and  of  Hpeaking.  Pf^rforin  the  actions 
ycurulf.  Baise  your  band,  saying  at  the  Hame  time,  "  Je  li*ve  la  main." 
Here  are  idiomatic  sentences  to  associate  with  your  a<*tionH.  Th<'  )>ook 
telln  you  in  your  own  language  what  these  sentenr*es  mean,  hut  yon  must 
iflBociate  them  with  your  actions  without  thought  of  English  :  y<m  must 
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live  them  out.  When  that  is  accomplished,  every  such  sentence  is  a 
'* pattern''  which  you  will  be  taught  to  imitate,  so  that  you  can  form 
hundreds  of  others  yourself. 


Social  nights  and  Duties. — Messrs.  H.  Burckbardt  and  E. 
Reuschert,  of  the  Wriezen,  Prussia,  Institution  for  the  Deaf, 
have  published  a  little  treatise  of  which  we  should  be  glad  to 
see  the  counterpart  in  English.  It  is  entitled  "  Einfiihrung 
in  das  biirgerliche  Leben:  ein  Batgeber  fiir  Taubstunime" 
[Introduction  into  Civil  Life :  A  Counsellor  for  Deaf-Mutes], 
Wriezen,  1893,  and  is  intended  as  a  manual  for  instruction  in 
the  higher  classes  of  schools  for  the  deaf  and  for  individual 
study  after  leaving  school.  It  explains  in  simple  language  the 
various  relations  of  individuals  as  members  of  society,  their 
rights  and  duties  in  the  family,  at  school,  at  home,  in  the  com- 
munity, province,  state,  and  empire;  the  principles  and 
methods  of  trades,  commerce,  banking,  insurance,  etc.,  giv- 
ing much  practical  information  of  a  useful  kind,  which  hearing 
persons,  even  where  no  special  instruction  has  been  received* 
acquire  more  or  less  from  mingling  with  the  world,  but  of 
which  the  deaf  too  often  remain  in  comparative  ignorance. 


7%e  Denisoti  Fraction- Teacher. — Mr.  Denison  has  recently 
published  a  Hand-Book  for  his  "  Fraction  Teacher,"  contain- 
ing illustrative  and  explanatory  exercises,  which  show  how 
the  device  can  be  used  in  teaching  common  fractions,  decimal 
fractions,  percentage,  United  States  money,  linear  measure, 
the  metric  system,  ratio,  and  proportion.  The  value  of  the 
Fraction-Teacher  has  already  been  stated  in  the  Anncds 
(xxxvi,  129-136)  ;  instructors  who  use  it  will  find  this  Hand- 
Book  a  suggestive  and  useful  aid  in  their  work.  At  the  end 
of  the  book  are  printed  the  testimonials  to  the  excellence  of 
the  Fraction-Teacher,  which  have  be6n  published  in  the  An- 
nals, and  an  additional  one  from  ex-President  Hill  of  Harvard 
University,  who  had  himself  invented  a  somewhat  similar  but, 
as  he  says,  inferior  device  for  the  same  purpose. 


Miss  Hammond' s  Story  JReader. — The  American  Asylum 
again  places  the  other  schools  for  the  deaf  under  obligation 
to  it  for  valuable  reading  matter  for  their  pupils  by  publish- 
ing "  Story  Reader  No.  1,"  compiled  by  Miss  Ida  V.  Hammond, 
a  teacher  in  the  school.     The  stories,  many  of  them  rewriiten 
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from  periodicals  for  bearing  cbildreo.  aro  tolii  in  simple  lan- 
giiAge,  adapted  to  the  earlier  jears  of  instruction.  The;  are 
valuable  either  for  memorizing  or  simply  rending,  and  afford 
abundant  material  for  conversation  by  question  and  answer. 

The  importance  of  reailing  as  an  aid  to  the  acquisition  of 
limgunge  in  tbe  instruction  of  the  deaf  is  becoming  more  and 
moro  fiilly  recognized,  and  every  book  of  this  kind,  which  pre- 
sentti  interesting  material  in  atti-active  form  and  in  simple  lan- 
guage, adapted  to  the  ca])acity  of  beginners,  is  of  great  value. 
The  "  No.  1,"  on  the  title-page,  and  an  intimation  in  the  pref- 
HCe  by  Dr.  Williams,  lead  us  to  hope  that  this  little  volume 
will  be  followed  by  others  of  tbe  same  character. 

Thi  Stconii  Italinn  Congress. — The  Keport  of  tbe  Proceed- 
ings of  this  Congress,  held  aL  Genoa  in  September  last  (see 
tbe  January  Annitlt,  pp.  88-i)l).have  been  published  with  ccm- 
tnendable  promptness,  and  in  a  style  creditable  to  the  press  of 
the  Oi^noa  Institution,  where  tbe  work  was  done  (Atti  del 
S«condo  Cougresso  Naziouale  degli  Educatori  dei  Sordomuti, 
teuuto  in  Oenova  dal  1."  al  C  Settembre.  1802.  Genova: 
Tipografia  del  R.  Istituto  Sordomuti:  1893.  8vo,  pp.  155). 
Copies  may  be  obtained  of  tbe  director  of  the  Royal  laetltu- 
tioD  for  Deat-Mutes,  Genoa,  Italy,  postage  prepaid,  at  the  price 
of  a  lira  and  a  half  (thu'ty  cents)  each,  which  may  be  sent 
tlirough  tbe  postal  money-order  office. 

We  have  also  received,  as  separate  publications,  two  of  the 
papers  prepared  for  the  Congress :  "  Provvedimeoti  neeessari 
per  megUo  conseguire  il  fine  del  metodo  orale  nelle  scuole  dei 
sordomuti '"  [Provisions  necessary  for  tbe  better  attaiunieut  of 
the  purpose  of  the  oral  method  in  schools  for  tbe  deafj,  by  Mr. 
O.  Fvrreri.  I>irector  of  the  Pendola  Institution,  Siena,  and 
"  Utilitti  delle  scuole-convitti  per  I'educazione  dei  sordomuti  " 
[XTspfulness  of  boarding-school s  for  the  educAtion  of  the  deafJ, 
by  tbe  Rev.  Federico  Sbrocca.  Instructor  in  tbe  Oneglia  Insti- 
tution. Mr.  Ferreri's  paper  was  read  at  tbe  Congress  and  is 
included  in  the  Proceedings :  Mr.  Sbrocca  attempted  ti>  read 
p*rt  of  bis,  but  was  not  permitted  to  do  so,  owing  to  frequent 
and  persistent  interruptions  and  tbe  ruling  of  tbe  presiding 
officer  that  it  was  out  of  order,  and  it  is  not  published  with 
the  Proceedings.  Mr.  Fomari's  paper  on  the  same  subject  is 
also  umiited  from  the  Proceedings  for  the  reason,  as  ia  stated 
in  the  Proceedings,  that  it  was  not  forwarded,  though  re- 
quested, for  publication. 
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A  Letter  from  Mr.  Heidsiek. — President  Gallaudet  has  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Heidsiek,  with  refe^-ence 
to  the  contribution  ($132.40)  made  in  response  to  President 
Gallaudet's  appeal  in  the  January  Annals  to  aid  Mr.  Hiedsiek 
in  meeting  the  expenses  of  his  trial  for  libel : 

Bbbslau,  Aprti  1,  1898. 

Dear  Db.  Gallaudet:  From  the  magazine,  **  The  BuiF  and  Blue,*' 
which  you  had  the  great  kindness  to  send  me,  I  have  learned  to  mj  grett 
pleasure  that  your  exertions  have  not  been  without  resTilt.  May  I  now 
kindly  ask  you  to  bring  the  collection  to  a  close  and  to  convey  my  uncete 
thanks  to  all  the  kind  donors  ?  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  costs  of  the 
trial  were  not  as  great  as  I  had  been  led  to  expect.  Some  good  men  here 
in  Germany  have  also  come  forward  and  helped  me  defray  the  expenses. 
so  that,  with  the  addition  of  your  collection,  not  only  is  my  ontlsy 
covered,  but  there  will  probably  be  a  small  sum  left  over,  which  I  shall 
devote  to  the  further  carrying  on  of  the  contest. 

The  efforts  of  my  opponents  at  present  are  directed  to  the  misleading 
of  the  public  and  the  authorities  as  to  the  real  purpose  of  the  contest. 
Partly  wilfully,  partly  from  want  of  information  upon  the  subject,  they 
are  endeavoring  to  make  it  appear  that  our  purpose  is  to  abandon  urticn- 
lation  entirely  and  to  substitute  the  sign-language.  In  a  pamphlet, 
which  will  appear  in  a  few  weeks,  I  shall  explicitly  correct  this  erroneous 
impression,  and  shall  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  a  copy. 

Allow  me  to  repeat  my  retiuest.    With  all  due  respect,  I  am  truly  and 

thankfully  yours, 

J.  HEIDSIEK. 


77ie  Volta  Buretiu. — The  Volta  Bureau  has  begun  the  erec- 
tion of  a  handsome  fire-proof  building,  82)ecially  designed  to 
meet  its  needs,  on  the  corner  of  Tliirty-fifth  and  Q  streets^ 
Washington,  D.  C,  nearly  opposite  its  present  building.  The 
ground  was  broken  for  this  purpose  May  8,  1893,  Helen 
Keller  turning  the  first  sod.  A  picture  of  the  building  to  be 
erected  is  given  on  the  opposite  page. 


The  Meetings  hi  Chicago. — The  j^iincipal  meetings  of  in- 
structors of  the  deaf  and  theh*  friends  to  be  held  in  Chicago 
this  summer  are  : 

1.  The  World's  Congress  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  be- 
ginning Monday,  July  17th,  at  8  o'clock  A.  M.,  in  the  Perma- 
nent Art  Pahico,  on  the  lake  front,  Michigan  avenue  and  Adams 
street.  The  revised  program  of  the  Congress  is  published  in 
the  present  number  of  the  Atuutla.  A  registration  book  will 
be  placed  in  the  room  where  the  Congress  meets,  in  which  all 
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members  are  particularly  requested  to  register  their  names, 
residences,  official  positions,  etc. 

2.  The  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  Friday,  July  21st,  at  3  o'clock  P. 
M.,  at  a  place  to  be  announced  in  the  Congress. 

3.  The  World's  Congress  of  the  Deaf,  beginning  Tuesday, 
July  18tb,  at  8  o^clock  A.  M.,  in  the  Permanent  Art  Palace,  and 
meeting  on  alternate  days  with  the  Congress  of  Instructors. 
The  program  has  been  widely  disseminated  in  circular  form 
and  through  the  newspapers  for  the  deaf. 

4.  The  Triennial  Convention  of  the  National  Association  of 
the  Deaf,  Thursday,  July  20th,  at  8  P.  M. 

5.  The  Third  Summer  Meeting  of  the  American  Association 
to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  July  14th  to 
28th.  An  announcement  giving  further  particulars  is  pub. 
lished  in  the  present  number  of  the  Aunals. 

6.  A  convention  of  editors  of  newspapers  for  the  deaf, 
Thursday,  July  20th,  at  4  o'clock  P.  M.,  in  the  hall  of  the  Pas- 
a-Pas  Club,  73  South  Clark  street. 

Most  of  the  above-named  meetings,  and  several  other  events 
to  occur  during  the  period  of  the  Congresses,  are  recapitulated 
in  their  chronological  order  in  the  circular  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Congress  of  the  Deaf,  as  follows : 

Monday,  July  17. 

8  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.,  Congress  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf. 
8  P.  M.,  Lecture  by  Dr.  £.  M.  Gallaudet,  President  National  Deaf- 
Mute  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  Attfield  Hall,  465  South  State 

street. 

Tuesday,  July  18. 

8  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.,  Congress  of  the  Deaf. 

Photographs  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  National  Association  of 
the  Deaf  will  be  taken  after  adjournment. 
8  P.  M.,  General  Banquet. 

Wedneftdayy  July  19. 

8  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.,  Congress  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf. 

All-day  Excursion  and  Picnic  of  the  Pas-a-Pas  Club  atOlybourn 
Park,  Wheeling,  Wisconsin  Central  11. R.  Special  afternoon  train 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Teachers*  Congress  at  12  noon. 

Thursday y  July  20. 

8  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M..  Congress  of  the  Deaf. 
1  P.  M.,  Editors'  Meeting  at  Pa.s.a-Pa.*=»  Chi)). 
8  P.  M.,  Triennial   Convention  of  the  National   Association  of 
the  Deaf. 
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Fridaif,  July  21. 

8  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M. ,  Congress  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf. 

3  P.  M.,  Gonyention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf. 

4  P.  M.,  National  College  Alumni  Reunion  and  Banquet. 

8  P.  M.,  A  humorous  lecture  by  Prof.  W.  G.  Jones,  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Deaf,  at  Attfield  Hall,  No.  465  South  State 
street. 

Saturdatf,  July  22. 

8  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.,  Congress  of  the  Deaf. 

5  P.  M.,  Illinois  Alumni  Supper. 

8  P.  M.,  Beception  tendered  by  the  Pas-a-Pas  Club  to  Members 
of  the  Congress  and  National  Association  of  the  Deaf. 

Sunday,  July  16  and  23. 

Beligious  serrices  at  First  M.  £.  Church,  southeast  corner  Clark 
and  Washington  streets  at  3  P.  M.,  and  at  All  Angels  Church 
(Episcopal),  State  and  20th  streets,  at  10  A.  M.  and  3  P.  M. 

Monday,  July  24. 

Trip  to  Pullman,  111. 

8  P.  M.,  Dramatic  Entertainment  by  Fan  wood  Quad  Club 
(probable). 


The  Mxhibit  of  Schools  at  Chicago, — The  Western  J^efin- 
sylvanian  of  May  1,  speaking  of  this  exhibit,  says : 

The  displays  from  the  various  schools,  if  put  together  in  one  building, 
would  make  a  very  large  and  handsome  exhibit.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  articles  are  placed  in  the  various  State  buildings,  where  they  can  at 
best  attract  only  passing  notice.  *  *  *  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
space  was  not  secured  for  one  large  exhibit. 

The  Western  Pennsylvanian  is  misinformed.  The  Execu- 
tiye  Ck>mmittee  has  secured  space  for  one  large  collective  ex- 
hibit from  schools  for  the  deaf,  in  a  desirable  situation,  near 
the  exhibits  of  other  educational  institutions,  in  the  southwest 
comer  of  the  building  of  the  Department  of  Liberal  Arts, 
Section  A.  President  Gallaudet,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, to  whom  the  details  of  the  preparation  were  entrusted, 
has  arranged,  with  no  little  labor,  for  the  exhibition  in  this 
place  of  material  from  all  the  schools  that  have  been  able  to 
contribute.  There  are  separate  exhibits  in  some  of  the  State 
buildings — ^the  Illinois  Institution  has  an  especially  fine  one 
in  the  Illinois  building — but  some  of  the  schools  that  felt 
obliged  to  make  displays  in  their  State  buildings  have  sent 
duplicates  to  this  collective  exhibit,  and  others  are  exhibiting 
here  only.  The  material  contributed  is  varied,  interesting, 
and  valuable,  and  is  creditable  to  the  Ameiicau  Schools  for 
the  Deaf. 
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27ie  Italian  I^eriodical  '*  II  Sordomutoy — ^In  consequence  of 
the  death  of  Dr.  Longhi,  editor  and  proprietor  of  this  peri- 
odical, its  publication  has  been  suspended,  and  its  subscribers 
are  supplied  in  its  stead  with  the  Archivio  di  Otologia,  Rino- 
logia  e  Laringologia,  11  Sordomuto  was  more  devoted  to  the 
medical  than  the  educational  aspects  of  deafness,  though  the 
latter  were  not  neglected  ;  the  Archivio  seems  to  be  wholly 
medical. 


Reports  Received. — We  have  received  the  Reports  of  the 
following  Schools  for  the  Deaf  for  the  year  1892,  in  addition 
to  those  previously  mentioned:  Cambrian  (Swansea,  Wales), 
Halifax,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Mackay,  Northern  New  York,  Ohio, 
Ontario,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin ;  also  the  Reports  for  the 
same  year  of  the  Church  Mission  to  Deaf-Mutes,  New  York,  the 
Manchester  Adult  Institute,  and  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  BHnd.  E.  A.  F. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A  TEACHEB  of  articulatioD  of  mauy  years'  experience  wishes  to  com- 
municate with  persons  who  wish  to  engage  such  a  teacher.  Strongest 
testimonials.  Address  X.  G. ,  care  of  the  Editor  of  the  Annals,  Kendall 
Green,  Washington,  D.  C 


A  TEACHER  of  articulatiou  of  ten  years'  experience  wishes  to  commu- 
nicate with  parties  who  desire  such  a  teacher.  Best  references.  Ad- 
dress Articulation  Teacher,  care  of  the  Editor  of  the  A  nnalSj  Wanhiug- 
ton,  D.  C. 


A  oiRL  of  sixteen,  carefully  instructed  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
articulation,  and  who  has  had  constant  practice  for  ten  years  with  a 
young  deaf  brother,  desires  employment  as  governess  of  a  young  deaf 
child.     Address  Mrs.  Kate  T.  Bingham,  Urbana,  Ohio. 


The  foreman  of  a  printing  oflftce,  and  instructor  of  classes  in  print- 
ing, at  present  holding  such  a  position,  desires  a  change.  Of  good  edu- 
cation and  also  able  to  teach  in  the  class-room.  Address  Semi-Mute, 
care  of  the  Editor  of  the  Annals,  Kendall  Green,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  YOUNG  lady,  a  college  graduate,  with  one  year's  experience  as  a 
teacher,  desires  a  position  as  teacher  in  a  school  for  the  deaf.  Excellent 
references.  Address  Teacher,  care  of  the  Editor  of  the  Annals,  Ken- 
dall (ireen,  Wjishington,  D.  C. 


An  institution,  pleasantly  situated,  desires  to  obtain,  as  assistant 
matron,  a  hearing  woman  who  has  bad  experience  in  the  domestic  man- 
agement of  an  institution.  Address,  with  references,  Institution,  care 
of  the  Editor  of  the  AnnalSy  Kendall  Green,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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A    METHOD    OF    TEACHING    THE    ENGLISH  LAN- 
GIAGE  TO  THE   CONGENITALLY   DEAF, 

An  ordinary  child  Ictti-ns  the  Englieb  language  by  imitation. 
He  hearn  it  apolcen  about  liim  fioiu  tlie  very  hoiu-  of  Lis  Itirtb. 
He  8(xm  finds  be  ie  capable  of  making  noittee,  and,  after  bear- 
ing numberleee  repetitiiius  of  some  sound,  be  leoma  tt)  make 
it  bimseif.  So,  gradually,  be  picks  up  words,  pbraeee,  and 
eentenceb,  and  after  a  few  yearn  be  can  speak  fairly  well. 
Finally  be  tturiks  in  English,  in  the  order  of  ideas  in  that  lan- 
gUBg«.  Still  it  must  be  remeubered  tliat  EugliKb  ie  foreign  to 
him  at  first,  and  be  migbt  have  learned  any  other  language 
jiiat  as  well.  The  reason  why  a  child  born  in  the  United 
SUtea  learns  English  is  because  be  in  enveloped  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  English  bU  the  time.  There  is  no  method  about  his 
ipaming — be  sijuply  cannot  help  it. 

This  lack  of  metliod  will  not  do  in  tbe  education  of  the  eon 
g«tutally  deaf,  for  tbey  are  seriously  handicapped  in  two  ways. 
In  tbe  first  place,  they  must  get  most  of  their  ideas  and  infor- 
mation by  means  of  pijTtures  taken  by  tbe  eye.  By  the  time 
tbey  come  to  school  they  have  learned  to  think  in  pictures,  and 
not  wentcnces.  Their  thoughts  do  not  follow  tbe  order  of 
tboughls  in  EngbFib,  bi>  they  have  to  leum  an  entirely  dltfcreut 
way  of  tbiukiug.  In  the  second  place,  their  time  is  limited. 
IS  a  deaf  child  gets  instruction  in  English  during  two  hundred 
days  in  the  year  for  five  houi's  a  day  through  a  period  of  eight 
yeans  he  gels  in  all  nidy  eight  thousand  bouis'  instruction.  A 
hearing  uhUd  who  lisl.ens  to  English  fifteen  hours  a  day  for 
ft  year  und  n  half  gets  alwut  eight  thousand  two  hundred 
hours  of  instruction,  and  bears  an  infinitely  greater  amount  of 
language  than  tjie  deaf  child  sees.  It  is  easy  to  understand, 
then,  ibnt  in  order  U>  give  the  deaf  tbi)  best  iusli'uctiim  in  lau- 
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guage  the  "  natural  method,"  by  which  the  hearing  child  picks 
up  language,  must  be  improved  upon  and  systematized.  Still, 
the  central  idea  should  be  the  same — the  pupil  must  be  made 
to  live  in  English. 

Now  suppose  a  teacher  starts  out  with  a  class  of  congen- 
itally  deaf  children.  His  main  object  is  to  teach  them  to  wiite 
English  freely  and  to  comprehend  it  easily.  In  order  to  do 
this,  he  must  make  them  think  in  English.  Up  to  this  time 
they  have  been  thinking  in  pictures  of  objects  and  actions. 
Actions  appeal  to  them  more  strongly  than  anything  else,  so, 
naturally,  the  best  way  to  begin  to  teach  them  language  is  by 
action  work.  In  English  an  action  is  represented  by  a  whole 
sentence,  and  the  sentence  is  always  the  unit  of  thought. 
Therefore,  the  teacher  should  begin  at  the  very  start  with  com- 
plete sentences,  even  though  the  pupils  do  not  know  the  dif- 
ferent letters  of  the  alphabet. 

A  simple  command  easily  fixes  the  attention  of  children, 
consequently  the  best  kind  of  a  sentence  to  start  with  is  a 
command.  The  teacher  should  make  the  very  first  step  the 
performance  of  a  written  command,  and  the  description  of  it 
afterwards  in  as  simple  language  as  possible.  He  may  have 
to  perform  the  action  first  himself,  or  have  another  pupil  per- 
form it,  but  the  idea  of  imitation  is  akeady  well  developed  in 
the  deaf  at  an  early  age.  It  will  not  be  long  before  the  teacher 
can  write  on  the  board,  "  Shut  the  door,"  and  have  one  of  his 
beginners  perform  the  action  when  pointed  at,  and  write  '*  I 
shut  the  door  "  after  he  finishes  it.  The  teacher  must  never 
hurry  in  such  work  as  this.  All  writing,  especially,  should  be 
slowly  and  carefully  done  to  make  a  stronger  impression  on 
the  pupils'  minds. 

After  the  children  have  grasped  the  idea  of  the  one  simple 
command  the  verb  should  be  changed.  If  the  sentence  used 
at  first  was  "  Shut  the  door,"  change  it  now  to  "  Open  the 
door."  When  they  see  this  second  act  performed,  they  will 
grasp  intuitively  the  fact  that  "  door ''  is  an  object,  while 
'*  open  "  and  "  shut "  are  two  different  actions.  Then,  by 
changing  the  noun  without  changing  the  verb,  as  "  Open  the 
window,"  instead  of  "  Open  the  door,"  and  performing  this 
action,  thoy  will  learn  that  objects  have  different  names. 

By  going  on  in  this  way,  repeating  everything  until  it  is 
plain  to  the  whole  class,  and  varying  the  actions  rapidly  to 
make  them  reason  quickly,  the  teacher  can  give  his  pupils  their 
first  comprehension  of  English. 


A  Muthod  I'f  Teiicliiiig   Lunguii'jt. 
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Ab  I  have  said  before,  I  should  give  whole  eeutencea  from 
tho  vi'ry  st&rt.  If  the  children  see  whole  sentences  bpfore 
them  111!  the  time  they  will  not  he  Ukcly  to  write  incomplete 
ones.  For  the  first  year  at  least  I  should  take  uarc  not  to 
give  them  any  words  iu  the  form  of  vocahulariea.  Vooabu- 
laries  are  not  language.  If  a  new  word  comes  up,  lel.  the 
teacher  put  it  into  a  sentence  in  wbiob  all  the  other  words  are 
fruniliar.     Then  let  him  have  the  pupils  ti-y  to  get  the  mean- 

j  of  the  new  word  from  the  rest.  This  trains  their  guess- 
ing jjowers,  and  becomes  a  great  help  afterwards  in  reading. 

By  means  of  action  worlt  the  teacher  should  introduce,  in 
auec«Baiun,  negative  commands,  proper  names,  poasessive  pro- 
nouns, gender,  the  possessive  form,  prepositions,  conjunctions, 
adverbs,  adjectives,  and  the  interrogative  form.  All  this,  of 
course,  is  to  be  done  very  slowly,  with  endless  repetition  and 
renewing.  The  teacher  should  never  introduce  more  than  one 
new  idea  at  a  time.  Naturally,  this  will  be  very  tedious,  but 
time  spent  at  first  in  good  thorough  work  is  more  than  re- 
gained afterwards.  If  the  first  foundiition  work  is  not  well 
done,  frequent  reviews  are  necessary  in  the  following  years, 
and  these  are  a  terrible  biudrance  to  further  progress.  But 
if  all  the  above  work  is  gone  over  in  the  first  two  years  in  a 
thorough  manner,  the  teacher  may  know  he  has  made  a  good 
Mlart. 

Wliea  the  child  baa  obtained  some  fsciUty  in  the  writing  of 
simple  sentences  from  action  work,  it  is  time  to  bring  in  two 
groat  helps  to  the  mastery  of  English.  They  are  the  desirip- 
lion  of  objects  and  jjictures,  and  reading.  The  description 
of  the  shape,  color,  weight,  and  other  characteristics  of  the 
mmpli'st  objects  addn  much  to  the  vocahulaty  of  tlie  pupils, 
and  gives  them  a  fresh  interest  in  language.  It  also  makes 
them  nse  their  powers  of  discrimination.  Pictures  serve  for 
abjeela  that  cannot  be  brought  into  the  class-room,  and  can 
b«  grilled  in  difficulty  of  description  with  great  ease. 

lleacUng  gives  the  pupils  exercise  in  guessing  at  the  mean- 
ing of  words  and  in  the  com  prehension  of  language.  Best  of 
kII,  it  keeps  l>efore  them  ideaw  esptPHsed  in  the  English  order 
and  iu  English  idioms.  At  first,  of  course,  the  reading  must 
h*  c^mtined  to  the  very  simplest  kinds  of  stories,  but  tliey  may 
be  made  harder  and  harder  as  the  pupils  get  more  and  more 
OHmprehension  of  language. 

After  the  class  has  had  some  practice  in  the  dencription  of 
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objects  and  pictures,  the  teacher  should  begin  journal  work 
and  the  telling  of  stories.  Nothing  is  better  to  develop  an 
easy  flow  of  language  than  journal  work.  Make  the  children 
write  quickly  in  plain,  simple  EngHsh  what  has  happened  to 
them  in  the  last  few  days.  In  this  way  they  must  think  for 
themselves  without  outside  help,  and  will  soon  learn  to  ex- 
press their  thoughts  readily  in  English. 

The  teUing  and  reproduction  of  stories  is  valuable,  both  as 
a  relaxation  from  other  work  and  as  another  help  to  the  ac- 
(^uirement  of  language.  Any  simple  story  told  in  an  interesting 
way  will  fix  the  attention  of  children.  Perhaps  the  most  benefit 
can  be  obtained  by  first  spelling  the  whole  story,  and  then 
having  them  reproduce  it  in  their  own  language.  To  do  this 
well,  the  story  must  be  long  enough  so  that  the  children  will 
not  simply  memorize  the  teacher^s  words.  Some  believe  in 
telling  stories  in  signs,  and  having  the  pupils  write  the 
ideas  in  English  afterwards.  This  method  I  heartily  disbeheve 
in.  In  fact,  I  think  the  less  signs  are  used  in  the  class-room 
the  better  it  is  for  the  pupils.  They  come  to  school  to  learn 
English — it  is  something  they  must  have  when  they  go  out 
into  the  world.  Now  the  English  language  and  the  sign-lan- 
guage are  distinct  in  construction,  arrangement,  and  concep- 
tion. The  children  have  all  the  time  outside  of  the  class  to 
learn  signs,  and,  to  my  mind,  it  is  a  waste  of  valuable  time  to 
teach  them  English  by  the  sign-language  when  they  have  been 
properly  started  in  English  from  the  first.  I  do  not  mean  to 
condemn  the  use  of  signs  outside  the  class-room,  or  to  say  that 
I  would  not  use  a  few  single  detached  signs  in  teaching,  but  I 
should  use  only  natural  signs,  and  never  use  them  as  a  lan- 
guage. 

Leaving  this  little  digi'ession,  and  retui'ning  to  the  helps  to 
language  teaching,  I  wish  to  take  up  again  the  two  that,  to  my 
mind,  are  the  most  important,  and  that  can  be  used  with  great 
benefit  as  long  as  the  pupils  wish  to  study.  They  are  picture 
work  and  reading.  Picture  work  as  a  mere  descriptive  exer- 
cise belongs  to  the  very  first  years  of  study,  but  when  it  is 
used  as  a  means  of  training  the  imagination  it  can  be  carried 
on  throughout  the  whole  school  course  with  advantage.  In 
writing  jin  "  imagine  story,"  as  one  little  deaf  girl  called  it, 
about  a  simple  picture,  the  creative  faculties  are  awakened  in 
a  surprising  manner,  and  tendencioft  to  any  set  form  of  think- 
ing, caused  by  more  mechanical  language  exercises,  are  done 
away  with. 
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But  still  it  is  to  reading  that  evei'y  teai^ber  must  look  for 
his  grefttest  aiJ.  If  liiH  pupils  cau  be  traiued  to  read  intelli- 
gentJy  and  oau  be  inspired  with  a  love  for  reading,  their  edu- 
'fition  in  Enghsb  hat;  ended  Ite  beginning.  By  ti'aining  the 
imaginatiou  of  the  pupUa,  awakening  thejr  curiosity,  and  select- 
ing iutereeting  storieB  for  them,  sooner  or  later  the  fondnees 
eailiug,  which,  I  believe,  is  dormant  in  the  mind  of  every 
child,  can  be  awakened.  When  that  is  done,  the  pupils  are  on 
the  high  road  to  learning.  Nothing  v'ill  put  the  deaf  on  au 
equfility  with  their  bearing  brothers  like  reading.  Thiough  it, 
all  the  fields  of  knowledge  are  opened. 

I  have  given  s  bare  outline  of  a  method  that  I  think  will  give 
in  the  rongenitnJly  deaf  the  beut  command  and  comprehension 
of  English  they  can  acquire.  Beginning  with  the  simple  sen- 
tence learned  from  action-work,  and  going  on  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  objects  and  pictures  of  more  and  more  complex  char- 
acter, then  combining  with  these  journal  work,  stories,  imag- 
iiuttive  work,  and  reading,  the  whole  object  of  the  method  is 
to  envelop  the  pupils  in  an  atmosphere  of  Engbsh  that  is  at 

try  stage  comprehensible  to  them.  But  the  method  can 
acctimplish  nothing  by  itself.  It  must  have  an  energetic,  wide- 
awake, Qud  resolute  teacher  behind  it.  He  must  labor  with 
unflagging  zeal  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  pupils.  The 
moment  any  exercise  drugs  it  should  be  changed.  Every  op- 
}iortiinity  must  be  seized  to  teach  new  words  and  new  idioms. 
NewKpaperB  and  magazines  must  be  searched  for  interesting 
news  and  stories.  Lessons  should  be  given  on  tlie  flowers  of 
the  season,  ou  animals,  and,  in  fact,  on  every  incident  that 
comes  up.  For  my  own  part,  I  sliould  never  give  a  lesson  in 
■ay  subject,  arithmetic,  history,  geography — whatever  it  may 
be — that  is  not  at  the  some  time  an  interesting  and  helpful  lea- 
son  in  language. 

By  using  this  method,  consisting  of  a  frame-work  that  is 
nn  change  able,  but  an  exterior  that  can  be  moulded  into  any 
flbapp  t^>  suit  the  passing  moment,  the  teacher  can  gi-adually 
make  UiH  pupils  live  and  think  in  English. 

PERCIVAL  HALL,  M.  A., 
InttrueCar  in  the  Nfir  York  Jattltutian, 

Wiuhington  HeifflU;  Nnn  1  or*,  N.  T. 


THE  NATURAL  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  LANGUAGE. 

What  is  the  natural  method  of  teaching  language?  We 
turn  to  the  hearing  child  and  almost  the  first  thing  that 
attracts  attention  is  the  fact  that  almost  from  the  first  he  is 
taught  not  separate  words,  but  complete  propositions.  These 
he  learns,  not  by  hearing  them  defined  and  explained,  but  by 
hearing  them  used.  The  necessity  of  language  is  thus  forced 
upon  him.  It  is  the  means,  and  soon  becomes  the  only  means 
he  has,  of  obtaining  his  desires.  Moreover,  his  language  all 
comes  in  connection  with  the  actual  objects  and  motions  he 
sees  about  him.  It  is  a  living  reality.  It  deals  with  what,  at 
that  particular  time,  interests  him.  In  fact,  it  is  the  expression 
of  his  own  ideas. 

.  This  is  what  we  mean  by  the  natural  method  of  teaching.  As 
applied  to  the  way  in  which  hearii^  children  acquire  their 
vernacular,  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  method.  There  all  seems 
to  come  by  chance.  But  as  applied  to  the  deaf  and  used  in 
the  school-room,  it  must  be  systematized  and  graduated,  yet 
without  destroying  its  distinguishing  features.  In  the  school- 
room the  first  law  is  order  and  system.  Nothing  can  be  left 
to  chance.  But  no  plan  should  be  so  rigid  as  to  exclude  the 
introduction  of  the  language  of  chance  events.  Through  the 
almost  daily  happenings  of  the  school-room  and  play-ground 
more  language  may  be  taught  than  by  following  any  routine 
plan.  Have  the  system  there,  but  be  ready  to  drop  it  at  any 
time  to  seize  passing  opportunities  of  teaching  idiomatic 
English. 

The  deaf  child  may  be  taught  to  comprehend  and  think  in 
written  language  without  the  intervention  of  other  signs  or 
symbols.  The  populai'  notion  that  uo  artificial  language  can 
be  acquii'ed  without  the  use  of  a  natural  one  with  which  to 
interpret  it  is  erroneous.  The  only  natural  language  of  the 
deaf  is  his  few  mimic  gestures.  These  have  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  written  language.  And  the  more  proficient  he 
becomes  in  the  use  of  them,  the  less  likely  is  he  to  become 
well  versed  in  written  English. 

The  foundation  of  the  system  should  be  the  sentence.  It 
is  this  the  pupil  must  use,  and  he  can  learn  it  only  by  using 
it.     Write  on  the  board  a  command,  as  "  Shut  the  door.*'    The 
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pupil,  of  course,  understands  nothing  of  wbat  it  means.  Per- 
form,  or  hnve  some  older  pupil  perform,  the  command.  Soon 
he  will  see  that  those  <-baracterB  require  an  action  on  his  part. 
Vary  the  obje<;t  aod  the  verb,  but  do  not  stop  to  explain  either 
at  length.  Whea  the  sentence  is  comprehended  as  a  whole, 
the  pupil  will  not  be  long  in  discovering  which  word  repre- 
sents the  object  and  which  the  action.  He  knows  them  then, 
not  onlj  as  separate  words,  but  also  in  the  connection  required 
for  expressing  thought.  The  latter  is  the  hardest  thing  we 
ha^e  to  teach  him. 

As  soon  att  possible  teach  him  to  write,  and  when  he  can 
properly  connect  all  the  letters  have  him  write  what  he  does, 
OS  "  I  shut  the  door."  This  performing  actions  and  telling 
wlmt  he  does  and  sees  others  do  will  form  a  large  part  of  his 
stdiool  course.  Too  much  aetion  work  can  hardly  be  done, 
provided  it  is  all  recorded  in  good  English. 

lu  this  simple  way  a  large  number  of  sentences  containing 
different  nouns  as  objects  will  be  learned,  many  transitive  verbs 
will  be  used,  and  a  part  of  the  personal  jiroaouus.  With  this 
ns  a  beginning,  we  gradually  advance,  introducing  aubject 
uouus,  intransitive  verbs,  number  aud  tense — in  fact,  all  the 
regular  forias  of  language.  But,  with  all  this  accomplished. 
tbo  work  is  but  just  begun,  for  it  is  not  the  regular,  but  the 
irregular  forms — the  idioms — that  give  the  trouble.  These  can 
UHually  best  be  taught  by  seizing  passing  events.  The  first 
period  of  instruction  would  better  be  confined  mainly  to  the 
mmpU  forms  of  direct  discourse.  With  these  mastered,  the 
tnuTative  form  may  be  taken  up,  and  the  exercises  varied  almost 
withimt  limit.  What  was  at  first  little  more  thou  copies  of 
motions  aud  shapes,  comes  now  to  be  descrijitious.  The  pupil 
tB  no  longer  confined  to  particulars,  but  he  can  generalize. 
His  teacher  does  not  always  have  to  tell  him  something  to 
writ«  about  1  he  realizes  that  language  is  but  the  expression 
of  ideas,  emotions,  aud  desires — a  part  of  himself  and  spring- 
ing from  withiu.  He  also  reahzes  that  unless  he  has  ideas, 
language  is  impossible.  This  is  something  the  teacher  should 
twvei'  forget.  He  must  plan  all  his  work  according  to  the 
capttbilities  of  his  pupils.  They  are  always  more  interested  in 
what  they  think  and  feel  themselves  than  in  what  another  tells 
them- 

The  law  of  progress  that  governs  the  acquisition  of  htn- 
guoge  in  habit.    Then  requiie  the  pupils  constantly  to  use  the 
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EngliBh  language.  Present  it  to  them  clearly  and  forcibly, 
word  upon  word,  sentence  upon  sentence ;  then  require  of 
them  constant  and  judicious  practice.  It  is  the  endless  repe- 
titions that  bring  success.  Discard  almost  entirely  methodical 
signs  and  grammatical  theories,  and  keep  the  children  sur- 
rounded by  English.  They  will  often  pick  up  more  than  we 
give  them  credit  for.  Introduce  as  much  variety  into  the 
work  as  possible,  but  let  it  all  tend  to  the  accomplishment  of 
some  clear  result  laid  down  and  defined  in  the  underlying 
method.  Do  nothing  by  halves.  Better  make  no  explana- 
tions than  to  leave  new  phrases  and  idioms  half  explained  and 
unintelligible  to  the  pupils.  They  will  be  sure  to  crop  out 
again  and  give  no  end  of  trouble.  Encourage  by  every  pos- 
sible means  a  habit  and  love  for  reading.  Nothing  will  be  of 
more  benefit  than  this.  It  will  shield  the  pupil  from  a  thou- 
sand evils,  and  turn  many  otherwise  idle  moments  to  profit- 
able and  pleasant  account. 

With  large  and  ungraded  classes,  the  work  must  be  too 
general  to  expect  very  speedy  results.  But  with  small  classes, 
where  a  reasonable  amount  of  individual  instruction  can  be 
given,  there  will  soon  be  developed  a  longing  to  master  lan- 
guage, bom  of  a  desire  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  world, 
and  to  be  able  to  communicate  readily  with  all  intelligent 
hearing  persons. 

These  are  the  ends  we  seek.  The  hope  of  the  future  lies 
in  better  teaching,  smaller  classes,  and  smaller  schools.  With 
these  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  every  deaf-mute  will 
master   the   English   language,   and  fit  himself   for   all   the 

responsible  duties  of  life. 

TUNIS  V.  ARCHER,  M.  A., 
Jnatruetor  in  Vie  Tndmna  Institution,  IndianapolUy  Tnd. 


SMALL  VERSUS  LARGE  SCHOOLS. 

How  to  iivoid  the  evil  effects  of  keepiog  together  a  large 
naiitber  of  childreu  id  one  school  is  a  i|ueatioii  wLii'h  gives 
the  heads  of  our  Bchools  more  or  leas  com-ern.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  may  be  of  interest  to  examine  a  discUBsion  of  this 
subject  in  a  foreign  country. 

In  Sweden,  by  a  recent  law,  the  whole  country  was  divided 
into  school  distncts,  each  estimated  to  contain  from  about  100 
to  150  deaf  children  of  school  sge.  One  or  two  extra  large 
ilistrictH  were  calculated  for  a  school  of  about  175  pupils  in 
eai-ii.  Certain  parties,  however,  calculated  that  one  of  these 
Bchools  is  likely  to  have  from  '200  to  '2'25  pupilFi,  imd  this  was 
made  the  basis  for  a  petition  to  the  King  that  the  district  be 
divided  st>  as  to  give  two  smaller  schools  instead  of  one  large 
ODB.  Two  members  of  tbi'  bonril  of  dh-ectors  favored  division, 
but  the  majority  opposed  it ;  and  the  latter,  beside  disputing 
the  correctness  of  the  larger  estimate  as  to  attendance,  also 
contended  that  a  school  of  200  pupils  would  not  be  too  large, 
but  would  be  pieferabte  to  two  schools  with  half  that  number 
of  pupils. 

Passing  over  questions  of  purely  local  interest,  we  will  ex- 
umiDu  the  arguments  of  a  general  character  which  are  pre- 
sented on  both  sides. 

Before  proceeding,  it  may  be  well  to  review  briefly  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Swedish  schools.  As  in  several  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  the  children  are  divided  according  to  intelli- 
gence into  four  divisions— A,  the  bright ;  B,  the  fairly  bright ; 
C,  the  slow  i  and  D,  the  weak-minded.  The  A  and  B  pupUs 
arp  taught  by  the  pure  oral  method :  in  the  C  division  signs 
may  bo  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  directors  of  the  school ; 
the  D  pupils  are  taught  by  signs.  In  some  cases  these  divis- 
ioDH  are  entirely  se]>arated  as  to  buildings,  grounds,  and 
tuAimgement,  but  it  is  considered  particularly  desirable  to  sep- 
nrute  the  orally  taught  from  those  t.aught  by  signs.  The  schools 
are  inter-exltmtit ;  that  i.s  to  say,  only  the  youngest  pupils, 
DBUally  those  in  school  one  and  two  years,  board  at  the  school ; 
the  older  pupils  board  with  families  in  the  town,  who  are  to 
give  them  the  prikileges  and  care  of  a  home. 

The  ]irinci])a]  ai-guraent  against  Uie  larger  schools  is  the 
iUflnculty  of  muintaining  a  proper  supervision  of  the  pupils  to 
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prevent  them  from  using  signs,  and  hence  that  oral  instruction 
would  suffer.  A  strong  plea  is  also  made  for  the  smaller 
schools  on  account  of  the  better  individual  care  which  they 
can  give  the  children.  In  a  school  of  a  hundred  pupils,  about 
twenty-five  would  be  resident,  and  the  remainder  would  board 
out.  In  a  school  twice  as  large,  the  number  of  resid^t  pupils 
would  be  about  fifty.  The  petitioners  for  division  argue  that 
twenty-five  children  are  all  that  one  matron  (plejemoder)  can 
properly  care  for,  and  the  horror  with  wjiich  they  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  twice  that  number  being  placed  in  charge  of 
one  matron  appears  almost  amusing  to  us,  accustomed  as  we 
are  to  much  greater  numbers ;  but,  then,  their  idea  is  that  the 
matron  is  to  give  the  children  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  same  care 
that  they  would  receive  from  their  own  mothers.  Our  large 
American  schools  come  in  for  their  share  of  attention,  but  it 
is  not  of  a  complimentary  character.  The  opposition  makes 
no  attempt  to  defend  our  large  schools,  but  merely  remarks 
that  no  comparison  can  be  made  between  caring  for  sevei'al 
hundred  pupils  together  and  only  about  fifty,  which  is  the 
highest  number  they  count  on.  The  small-school  advocates, 
however,  cite  another  fact  which,  as  an  argument,  may  be  new 
to  some  of  us.  They  cite,  in  support  of  their  side,  that "  all  the 
schools  founded  [in  the  United  States]  within  the  last  twenty 
years  are  small  schools,  with  the  exception  of  three,  of  which, 
however,  not  one  has  over  two  hundred  pupils ;  and  that  not 
less  than  49  out  of  the  76  schoools  in  this  country,  or  con- 
siderably more  than  half,  have  less  than  100  pupils  each." 

It  is  also  argued  that  a  superintendent  cannot  do  full  justice 
to  a  lai'ge  school,  and  some  authorities  are  quoted,  including 
Superintendent  Finch,  of  Trondhjem,  Norway,  who  considers 
"schools  of  160  to  170  pupils  unsuitable  and  unmanageable.'' 

The  difficulty  of  getting  suitable  foster  homes  for  a  large 
number  of  pupils  is  also  advanced  as  an  objection  to  large 
schools. 

In  behalf  of  the  lai'ger  schools,  it  is  argued  that  they  are 
more  economical ;  can  be  better  equipped  in  the  way  of  illus- 
trative apparatus,  etc.,  and  admit  of  better  classification  of 
pupils.  To  the  last  argument  the  small-school  advocates  reply 
that  by  receiving  new  pupils  only  every  other  year  there  will 
be  the  stime  number  of  children  to  subdivide  into  classes.  To 
iUustrate :  A  school  of  200  pupils  would  have  about  25  new 
pupils  every  year,  but  a  school  of  100  pupils  would  have  about 
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25  new  pupils  every  other  year,  and  in  either  case  the  number 
to  be  ilivided  into  classes  would  be  the  same.  In  reply,  it  is 
arguetl  that  from  aii-kuess  or  unavoidable  detention  at  home 
pupils  will  Bomotinies  fall  behind,  and  that  it  would  be  a  serious 
matter  to  set  them  baek  two  years,  while  in  the  larger  school 
they  need  only  fall  back  one  year. 

To  fortify  their  position,  the  majority  n{  the  board  have  re- 
quested a  eomprelieufiive  opinion  from  an  experienced  supei- 
inteudent,  Mr.  Jorgenseii,  head  of  the  school  at  Fretlerii-ia, 
Denmark.  This  letter,  which  is  somewhat  lengthy,  is  printed 
in  a  separate  pamphlet. 

Mr.  Jiirgensen  Hrsl  devotes  a  few  paragraphs  to  the  com- 
plniotA  of  Mr.  Heid^iek  and  others  in  regard  to  tlie  Qeiman 
schools.  '"Tliat  Mr.  Heidsiek  in  many  respects  deacribes  the 
conditions  as  they  actually  exirtt  is  unquestionable,"  he  says. 
But  he  declares  that  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs  in  Oer- 
tuany  is  not  due  to  the  oral  method  of  instruction,  but,  first,  to 
the  lack  of  proper  organization;  secondly,  to  the  abseuce  of 
highly  educated  men  in  the  profession. 

All  the  tenuberH  and  princ^ipals  in  Gtruian;  are  trained  at  the  uorDix) 
HohooU  for  tMkctiers,  and  oue  does  not  now,  as  (onnerl;,  meet  among  the 
priunpiilH  mvu  Willi  hnvo  bi^en  trained  at  colleges  or  the  uuivirsity.  •  •  • 
Am  it  (Call  nnjnst  iu  furmer  days  that  only  scientiGcKll;  trained  lueu  oould 
fteoure  the  bntter  positions  in  scboola  for  the  deaf,  and  unlyscieDtiSeally 
tniUicil  men  could  be  couaidered  iu  the  ^leetion  of  prinoipaln,  it  is 
i^iiallf  aujiiat  and  emmeonB  now  to  exclude  such  men  idtogeihpr  from 
ttw  sFhoalB  for  tlie  deaf. 

Tlip  Germans  as  a  body  do  not  recognize  the  principle  of 
dividing  the  pupils  into  A,  B,  C,  and  D  divisions,  though  some 
of  the  most  prominent  educators,  notably  Mr.  Engelke,  of 
KuhleBwig,  warmly  advocate  it.  In  view  of  their  excellent 
organ ixntion,  Mr.  Jrirgeusen  indulges  in  the  pleasant  hope  that 
the  Scandinavian  schools  wiU  soon  stand  at  the  head  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf. 

He  admits  that  he  formerly  favored  small  schools,  but  with 
iDcreafled  experience  he  has  changed  his  views  and  now 
thinks  that  large  schools  have  some  advantages,  and  that  the 
vvila  charged  agunst  ihem  can  be  prevented.  He  considers 
a  school  of  200  or  even  more  pupils  of  suitable  size,  but 
would  subdivide  it  into  departments  of  about  50  or  (tO  pupils 
iu  each. 

The  organization  of  a  school  of  200  pupils  would  be  some- 
thing like  this,  tlie  course  of  study  being  S  years  ; 
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Division  A,  6  classes,  about      ...  60  pupils. 

Division  B,  6  classes,  about   ...  48      " 

Division  C,  about 30      " 

Division  D,  about 14      " 

Primary  department 48      " 

200      " 

The  primary  department,  comprising  the  first  and  second 
year  pupils,  would  be  internat,  the  pupils  having  their  own 
dormitories,  dining-room,  etc.  It  would  be  a  complete  school 
in  itself. 

Divisions  C  and  D  would  also  be  internat,  but  in  separate 
buildings  in  a  different  part  of  the  town  to  prevent  intercourse 
with  the  A  and  B  and  primary  pupils,  taught  orally.  This 
would  also  be  a  complete  school  in  itself,  having  its  own  dor- 
mitories, school-rooms,  dining-room,  etc. 

The  pupils  of  divisions  A  and  B,  boarding  with  families  in 
town,  would  attend  school  in  a  building  connected  with  the 
primary  department  where  the  main  institution  is  located. 

By  the  subdivision  above  outlined,  a  large  school  becomes, 
in  effect,  several  small  schools,  combining  the  advantages  of 
both. 

The  division  of  the  pupils  into  A,  B,  C,  and  D  classes  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  economical  administration  of  the  school, 
in  that  larger  classes  may  be  used,  as  it  is  now  generally 
recognized  that  there  must  be  a  separate  teacher  for  every 
class  in  the  school.  In  Germany  it  is  held  that  a  class  must 
not  exceed  10  pupils.  This  is  because  the  Germans  will  not 
recognize  the  principle  of  division.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
in  Fredericia,  however,  that,  on  account  of  the  even  grading 
obtained  by  the  system  of  division,  it  is  perfectly  feasible  to 
have  15  pupils  in  an  A  class,  13  in  a  B  class,  and  11  in  a  C 
class. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  schools  for  the  deaf  in  Northern 
Europe  were  all  internats.  The  hours  of  instruction  were 
usually  from  8  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.  After  that  the  teachers  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  school.  Having  so  much  time  at  their 
disposal,  not  a  few  engaged  in  vaiious  side  occupations  to  the 
detriment  of  their  educational  work.  Mr.  Jorgensen's  plan 
of  preventing  this  is  to  place  within  the  reach  of  the  teachers 
occupations  in  connection  w^ith  the  school,  by  which  they  may 
increase   their   incomes   and   at   the   same   time  further  the 
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interests  of  tbe  pupils.  He  holds  tiiat  a  teacLer's  work  is  not 
limit«d  to  the  elaas-room.  "  It  is  through  intercourse  with 
the  pupils  out  of  school  that  tenchers  become  good  teacbeis 
*nii  pupils  good  pupils.  It  is  out  of  school  that  the  teiieher 
learns  how  the  deaf  I'eally  think,  reason,  and  understand." 
While  lie  recognizes  four  or  five  hours  as  the  limit  of  teachers' 
vork  in  the  school-room,  he  would  have  them  spend  about 
two  hours  a  day  with  tbe  pupils  out  of  school.  Instead  of  ii 
(uDtinuous  session  of  four  or  five  lioura  he  would  distribute 
tbe  inteilei-tuol  work  over  the  whole  day,  with  intermissions 
lor  gymnastics,  flrawing,  and  industrial  work,  and  insteail  o( 
special  instructors  in  these  branches,  he  prefers  tu  have  the 
Kgular  teachers  take  charge  of  them,  and  be  paid  therefor  in 
Bddition  to  their  salariL's  as  teachers.  <It  should  be  borne  in 
IDiud  that  in  these  scliiiols  the  object  of  industrial  training  is 
Dot  SO  much  to  teach  trades  to  the  children,  most  of  them  be- 
ing too  young  for  that,  but  rather  to  furnish  a  useful  diver- 
^ou.  the  main  object  at  all  times  being  the  teaching  of  Ian- 
gunge.)  He  would  have  the  lady  teachers  assist  in  the  care  of 
the  smaller  children,  and  particularly  look  after  the  training 
of  the  girls.  He  says  that  they  gladly  do  this,  not  only  be- 
Kaucie  it  adds  to  their  income,  but  also  because  they  regard  it 
RK  n  matter  n(  honor,  and,  as  a  result,  they  become  warmly 
attached  to  the  ncbool  and  to  the  children.  The  lady  teachers 
Bioreover  are  to  pay  regular  visits  to  the  foster  homes  of  pu- 
pfls,  for,  as  be  Bays,  they  are  much  better  able  than  the  prin- 
eipaJ  to  detect  any  neglect  or  abuse  of  the  children  in  such 
liomeB.  He  would  also  employ  the  male  teachers  in  every  way 
possible,  always,  of  course,  with  proper  compensation,  such  as 
Bfiaieting  in  book-keeping,  correspondence,  etc.,  in  order  to 
bring  them  into  the  closest  possible  connection  and  sympathy 
»ith  the  school  and  the  pupils.  In  short,  he  does  not  consider 
the  teachers'  Hphei'e  limited  to  school-room  work,  but  would 
liati  have  them  assist  in  the  moral  and  social  training  of  the 
pupils.  His  idea  of  what  a  teacher  should  be  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following : 

After  wlmt  Iim  lieeu  xftUI.  II  ix  clear  tbnt  thn  retinlreineiiUi  <if 
ptHlorn  Aobool  fur  l.h>>  d«af  itr«  not  met  bj'  IibtiD);  a  corpa  nf  tvuibfln 
pibo  fenl  it  ii)«ir  daly  lo  girt-  wrely  tbr  proKfibBd  oanbrr  of  himn>  i« 
Ibwir  work  hikI  liuti  Mup.  Surh  a  niitD  or  woiiitii,  iin  matter  Uow  rnfut. 
ble,  bod  bi'tti^r  K-nre  tbv  profwoion  tu-dn;  tbnii  t'l-niurrow.  A  nKKtrrn 
UiMiher  ol  thi-  <it*t  miut  devote  falmwlt  to  bis  wotk  with  nil  bU  Rtrongtb 
(rfboiljr  aui)  iuiikI. 
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While  this  demand  upon  the  teachers  may,  by  some,  be  re- 
garded as  excessive,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  would  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  pupils. 

If  the  teachers,  as  above  indicated,  assist  in  the  training  of 
the  pupils  out  of  school  and  are  interested  in  their  general 
welfare,  he  thinks  that  the  pupils  can  be  cared  for  just  as  well 
and  even  better  in  a  large  than  in  a  small  school.  The  greater 
success  attained  by  smaller  schools  of  late  he  considers  due 
not  so  much  to  their  size  as  to  their  management.  A  good 
superintendent  is  not  found  every  day — that  is,  one  who, 
besides  executive  ability  and  skill  as  a  teacher,  possesses  the 
more  valuable  power  of  imparting  to  his  assistants  enthusiasm 
and  love  for  their  work ;  but  such  a  man,  when  found,  can  do 
more  good  in  a  large  than  in  a  small  school. 

The  above  review  is  gathered  from  the  three  publications 
named  below.  The  aim  in  reviewing  has  been  to  give  impar- 
tially the  principal  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  to  present,  in 
a  condensed  form,  the  arguments  and  observations  most  likely 
to  interest  the  profession  in  this  country.  The  letter  of  Mr. 
Jorgensen  has  been  largely  drawn  upon,  as  it  contains  the 
most  of  interest  to  us.  The  superintendent  of  the  school,  Mr. 
Fredrik  Nordin,  sided  with  the  majority  of  the  board  in  oppos- 
ing division.  It  may  be  added  that  the  petition  for  division 
was  not  granted. 

1.  Styrelsens  i  4:de  ddfstumskoldistriktet  utlutaude  med  anledning 
af  ifragasatt  delning  af  distriktet.  [Obser\*ation8  by  the  Administration 
of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  in  the  Fourth  District  in  regard  to  the  Pro- 
posed Division  of  the  District.]  Halmstad  :  Erik  Johanssons  boktryckeri. 
1892.  8vo,  pp.  45.  [This  also  contains  the  reservation  of  the  two  directors, 
H.  W.  Liudeberg  and  A.  Henriksson,  who  do  not  concur  in  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  the  board.] 

2.  Udtalelser  i  auledning  af  undervisningens  ordning  i  Sveriges  4:de 
dtivstummeskoledistrikt.  [Observations  in  regard  to  the  Plan  of  Instnic 
tion  in  the  Fourth  Swedish  School  District  for  the  Deaf.]  By  G€K)rg  Jiir- 
gcnsen,  Principal  of  the  Royal  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Fredericia  (Den- 
mark).    Halmstad:  Erik  .Johanssons  boktryckeri.    1892.     8vo,  pp.  28. 

\\.  Kort  belysniiig  af  H.  W.  Lindebergs  o(;h  A.  Henrikssons  reservation 
mot  styrelseuH  iuom  4:de  dofstumskoledistriktet  underdaniga  utlatande 
i  den  f<>rnyade  dehiingsf ragan.  [A  Brief  Examination  of  the  Reservation 
made  by  H.  Liudeberg  and  A.  Henriksson  against  the  Observations  of  the 
Administration  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  in  regard  to  the  proposed  Di- 
vision of  the  Fourth  District.]  Lidk«iping:  Westgiita-Postens boktryckeri. 
1892.     8v<),  pp.  13. 

OLOF  HANSON,  M.  A., 

MinneapoUa^  Minn, 


&E  COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE 
DEAF  AT  THE  WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSI- 
TION. 

The  contribution  of  the  Collective  Exhibit  of  Schools  for  the 
eaf  to  the  mammoth  undertaking,  upon  which,  at  the  pres- 
it  moment,  are  centered  the  ejes  of  the  world,  is,  in  every 
spect,  a  wiirthy  one.  and  n  matter  of  just  pride  and  congratu- 
tion  to  all  concerned.  The  induHlrial  and  intellectual  ac- 
rmplishmente  of  the  pupilu  have  excited  the  admiration  of 
lilantbropiets  aad  the  wonder  of  visitors,  proving  indispii- 
bly  to  some,  to  whom  proof  was  necessary,  that  while  the 
tut.  in  general,  lack  high  intellectual  development,  they  do 
A  Lack  intellectual  capacity,  and  that  slowly,  but  surely,  the 
tellectual  wealth  of  the  ages  is  being  opened  to  them,  and  it 
only  a  question  uf  time  when  the  wisdom  of  the  post  and 
e  present  will  be  theirs. 

Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  oii-culation  of  the  blood,  says, 
his  memoirs,  that  he  could  never  get  a  physician  over  forty 
are  nf  age  to  believe  in  his  discovery.  This  statement  has 
ten  need  b3  an  argument  to  show  that,  after  a  certain  time  of 
!e,  men  become  more  or  less  impervious  to  new  ideas.  No 
icU  charge  can  be  laid  at  the  doors  of  the  principals  and 
Ipt'riiiteudeuts  of  American  schools  for  the  deaf,  no  matter 
bat  the  number  of  their  years,  for  we  see  an  eagerness  for  a 
rger  and  fuller  development,  a  quickness  to  seize  and  test 
w  methods  which  give  promise  of  lifting  the  deaf  to  a 
gher  plane  of  thought,  feeling,  and  action,  that  is  iudic^tive 
constant  progress,  for  where  there  is  movement  there  is 
!e,  and  whore  there  is  life  there  will  probably  be  develop- 

ent 

It  was  a  happy  thought  that  gave  to  the  Exhibit  a  replica  of 
tniel  E.  French's  .itatue  of  Dr.  Thomas  Ho[)kiuB  Oallaudet, 
brcsented  in  theact  of  instructing  Alice  Cogswell.  The  statue, 
icupjring  n  central  position  in  the  Exhibit,  the  [>edestal  border- 
g  on  the  boundary  line  of  one  of  the  main  aisles  running  north 
111  south  the  entire  length  of  the  Building  of  MauufB<^'tureB 
|d  tjibctiil  Arts,  challenges  the  eyes  of  the  passer-by,  bids 
m  pause,  and,  by  the  mystery  of  ])oetic  beauty  and  artistic 
Dcb,  stiTH  something  in  the  heart  which  rises  to  the  brain, 
id  oauaea  him  to  look  at  the  whole  Exhibit.     This  statement 
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is  not  hyperbole,  but  plain  prose.  I  have  in  my  possession 
the  written  words  of  one  of  the  most  cultivated  of  the  jour- 
nalists of  Chicago,  who,  after  a  long  study  of  the  statue,  ap- 
proached me  and  said,  "  It  tells  such  a  grand  story! "  On  my 
remarking  that  I  was  happy  to  meet  a  man  who  had  the 
poetic  insight  to  read  between  the  lines,  he  said,  '^  As  I  stood 
there  the  moisture  came  into  my  eyes,  and  as  I  am  a  news- 
paper man,  you  may,  perhaps,  understand  what  power  there 
must  be  to  move  me  so/^ 

As  from  nature^s  simple  leaf-pattern  are  molded  all  the  in- 
tricacies of  sepal,  petal,  stamen,  pistil,  in  all  their  multitudi- 
nous forms  and  combinations,  so,  regarding  the  story  this 
statue  tells  as  the  leaf-pattern  in  the  history  of  educating  and 
uplifting  the  deaf  of  America,  we  behold  in  the  work  of  the 
College,  shown  on  the  right,  the  bidlliant  corolla,  and  all  around 
the  sepals,  stamens,  and  pistils  that  go  to  make  up  this  beau- 
tiful flower  of  the  Exhibit. 

The  amount  of  interest  shown  in  the  Collective  Exhibit  of 
Schools  for  the  Deaf,  the  number  of  visitors,  their  eagerness 
to  get  as  much  information  as  possible  about  the  schools 
and  the  deaf  in  general,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  many 
people  in  the  building,  and  it  has  been  a  matter  of  comment 
that  this  Exhibit  has  had  more  visitors  than  any  other  along 
the  aisle. 

The  situation  is  admirable,  being  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
main  aisles,  making  it  absolutely  necessary  for  all  who  are 
'*  doing ""  the  gallery  to  pass  the  Exhibit.  Then,  too,  instead 
of  being  shut  in,  the  Exhibit  has  two  large  windows,  from 
which  a  charming  view  can  be  had  of  purling  fountains  and 
wooded  islands,  of  beautiful  bridges  and  aky-blue  lagoons,  of 
the  court  of  honor,  which  seems  to  be  quarried  in  marble,  of 
magnificent  buildings,  lofty  domes,  and  sui-ging  crowds  of 
people.     The  view  is  rare — rarer  than  the  century-plant. 

The  carefulness  President  Gallaudet  always  gives  to  details, 
combined  with  his  gentle  but  steel-like  purpose  to  have  just 
what  he  thinks  best,  assisted  by  the  interest  of  Dr.  Peabody, 
the  head  of  the  Department  of  Liberal  Arts,  who  has,  on  several 
occasions,  shown  the  lively  interest  he  felt  in  the  Exhibit, 
backed  by  the  willingness  of  the  schools  to  do  what  they  could, 
has  resulted  in  a  grand  work,  which  is  to  have  a  far-reaching 
influence  for  good  in  the  educating  and  uplifting  of  the  deaf. 

It  is  scant  praise  and  bare  justice  to  testify  that  Mr.  L.  O. 
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Vaught  gave  much  thought  and  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  to- 
wards the  BiiccesB  of  the  Exhibit. 

I  shull  nuw  biitiflf  describe  the  exhibits  of  the  several  schools 
in  their  aliihalietical  order. 

Aiitfririin  Aai/hini. — This  pai'ent  school  sends  twenty-6ve 
photographs,  artisticallj  framed,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which 
lu-e  the  moDument  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallnudet,  at  Hart- 
ford, the  fltatue  of  Laurent  Clerc,  the  polo  team,  the  foot-hall 
tenm,  and  Albert  A.  Nolan,  who  is  deaf  and  blind,  with  hi^ 
teacher.  Miss  Noyes. 

A  fiiie  lithograph  with  the  school  in  the  centre,  the  Gullau- 
di't  tuunument  on  the  right,  and  the  Clerc  monument  on  the 
left,  surrounded  by  the  venerated  portraits  of  the  loeu  who 
have  headed  the  school,  from  Gallnu<lel  to  Williiuus,  is  a  ploas- 
uut  fntture. 

Twelve  volumes  complete  the  exhibit :  six  are  reports  of  the 
Anyluui  from  the  years  1817  to  1893,  which  have  given  much 
pleasure  to  some  gradnates  whose  heads  are  now  covered 
with  the  silver  Uvory  of  time.  The  remaining  six  volumes  are 
published  by  the  school :  "  First  Lessona  in  English,"  by 
Caroline  C- Sweet  (four  volumes):  "Talks  and  Stories,"  by 
W.  G.  JenkuiB,  and  "Bits  of  History,"  by  John  E.  Crane. 

Chka;/"  Day-SchoolK.^-MiHs  Griswold,  of  the  Northwest 
School,  has  nu  exhibit  of  kindergarten  work,  inventions,  and 
clay-modeling  by  her  pupils.  The  union  of  eflective  arrange- 
ment and  bright  colors  employed  in  the  designs  has  a  pleasing 
cfleot. 

CincinniUi  Oral  School. — This  school  contributes  tweuty- 
four  neat  drawings  by  pupils,  and  a  volume  of  creditable 
(^zamin  ation-  papers. 

f'kirlce  f"stitution.~~1^he  exhibit  of  this,  the  oailiest  Incor- 
poruted  oral  school  in  America,  couaists  of  twelve  finely  exe- 
cut<!d  photographs  of  the  buildings,  innide  and  out,  giWng  u 
good  impression  of  the  school  and  its  environment,  and  caus- 
ing the  visitor  to  exclaim, '-  It  must  be  a  beautiful  place ! " 

Colorado  iSchoi^l. — The  main  feature  of  this  exhibit  is  the 
work  of  the  Art  Dt^partmeut.  Eighteen  pictmea,  embracing  a 
wide  range  of  subjects,  show  the  skill  of  the  pupils  In  this 
direction. 

Twelve  framea,  occupying  wall  space,  show  what  the  girts 
COD  <1o  iu  the  line  of  fancy-work  and  sewing — illustrating  also 
I A  great  variety  of  kindergarten  work. 
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Seventeen  photographs  show  the  buildings,  exterior  and 
interior,  and  the  daily  institution  life  of  the  pupils. 

A  case  containing  souvenirs,  compositions,  exaQunation- 
papers,  needle-work,  specimens  of  carving  and  clay-modeling 
complete  the  exhibit. 

Columbia  Institution  (including  the  Natio7uil  College  and 
Kendall  School). — This  exhibit,  the  greater  part  of  it  coming 
from  the  only  college  for  the  deaf  in  the  world,  has  naturally 
^tracted  a  large  amount  of  attention.  Thousands  of  visitors 
who  were  aware  that  there  were  schools  for  the  deaf  were 
totally  ignorant  that  there  was  also  a  college. 

The  exhibit  includes  work  done  by  the  Department  of  Ar- 
ticulation ;  the  biography  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet  by 
his  son,  the  President  of  the  College ;  two  volumes  of  Buff  and 
Blue,  the  periodical  published  by  the  College  students,  and  a 
large  number  of  beautiful  pictures.  Among  the  latter,  the 
three  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  are  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Thomas 
H.  Gallaudet,  by  Marcus  H.  Kerr,  of  St.  Louis ;  a  portrait  of 
Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  by  Lawrence  F.  James,  of  Ulinoip,  and  a 
cabinet  which  contains  some  vei-y  fine  photographs  of  the 
buildings  and  groimds,  by  Mr.  Bandall  Douglas,  of  Livingston, 
New  Jersey.  All  these  gentlemen  are  former  students  of  the 
College. 

The  exhibit  also  contains  samples  of  photography,  architec- 
tural designs,  art  work  in  crayon,  charcoal,  oil,  and  water- 
color  by  present  students  and  pupils,  and  photographs  of  the 
College  buildings,  the  faculty  and  the  students,  the  ofilicers 
and  the  pupils  of  the  Kendall  School,  the  instructors  of  the 
Department  of  Articulation,  the  interior  of  the  chapel,  etc., 
and  the  statue  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet  above  men- 
tioned.* 

Here  also  may  be  mentioned  the  Fraction-Teacher,  the  in- 
vention of  Mr.  James  Denison,  Principal  of  the  Kendall  School, 
which  has  received  much  attention  and  favorable  comment  from 
teachers  of  hearing  schools  as  well  as  of  schools  for  the  deaf. 

hidlatia   IiistUution. — This   exhibit,  taking  the  case  and 

♦The  writ  or  does  not  iiieutiou  the  best  contributiou  of  the  Natiouul 
Colloj^o  to  the  Exhibit.  Thisisthodiiily  picst'ii  to  of  its  graduate,  Mr.  lA»8ter 
Goodiiiuu,  the  writer  «>f  this  article,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Collective 
Exliibit,  and  ]>y  his  high  intelligeuee,  ready  eourtesy,  and  facility  iu 
eomnuiiiieation  adds  gr<'atly  to  the  interest  and  ploasure  of  viaitors. 
The  Illinois  Institution  shares  with  the  (.\)llege  the  honor  of  thia  part  of 
the  Exhibit,  and  all  the  schools  for  the  deaf,  whether  directly  repreuented 
in  the  Exhibit  or  not,  have  a  share  in  its  benefit.  — E.  A.  F. 
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oTerythio^  into  couaideiatiou,  xa  a  model.  The  case,  made  by 
the  boyB  of  tbe  joinery  clasB,  in  about  eleveu  feet  high,  four 
feet  wide,  and  uiiie  feet  long.  The  lower  four  feet  are  encased 
in  glass.  Inside,  on  graded  steps,  is  arranged  the  most  eom- 
pr^henBivo  exhibit,  as  regards  scope  and  detail,  of  the  collec- 
tion. 

The  line  of  instruction  in  the  Industrial  Department  is  illua- 
trnted  by  fine  apeeimens  of  work  in  wood,  leather,  printing. 
pKinting,  needle  and  fancy- work. 

The  Intellectual  Department  is  represented  by  the  course 
of  study  in  detail,  lessons  in  language,  the  text-books  used. 
maps  drawn  and  colored  by  pupils,  specimens  of  penmanship. 
Rnd  bound  examination-papers. 

The  scholarly  Rent  of  the  mind  of  Mr.  R.  O,  Jobusun,  the 
sa  peri  n  ten  dent,  is  shown  by  his  book,  "  The  Flash-Lights  of 
Literature,"  and  other  productions  of  his  pen. 

On  the  inside  of  the  ease,  ut  tbe  tup,  are  six  pictures,  show- 
ing what  the  girls  in  the  Art  Department  can  do  in  the  way 
of  oil,  pastel,  and  crayon.  The  crayon-picture  is  a  striking 
[tortrait  of  the  superintendent. 

f)u  the  top  of  the  rase,  on  the  outside,  are  pictures  repre- 
senting esterior  and  iuterioi"  views  of  the  school. 

Kanaim  Irmtiliilioii. — The  exhibit  consists  of  a  large  ease 
ntitde  by  tbe  pa))ils,  in  which  are  shown  what  tbe  hoys  can  do 
ID  the  hne  uf  harness  and  shoemaking,  and  what  the  girls  can 
do  in  tbe  way  of  darning,  needle  and  fancy-work. 

S*veral  fancy  designs  of  scroll-sawing,  taste  fully  ornamented, 
a  bound  volume  of  the  Kansas  Sear,  minutes  of  Teachers'  Con- 
rcntionii  held  at  tbe  Institution,  Institution  reports,  tuid  some 
vsmmitifttioD  papers,  having,  as  frontispiece,  a  photograph  of 
tbe  pupils,  complete  the  contents  of  the  case. 

The  wall  display  consists  of  several  pictures  illustrating  tbe 
work  in  the  school-rooms  and  shops,  and  nineteen  pictures 
from  the  Art  Department. 

Kuntitcky  fifho'iL—Thia  exhibit  has  some  needle-work  done 
by  Miss  Evaline  Sherrill,  in  1892,  in  her  eighty-second  year. 
Hiaa  Sherrill  is  the  only  survivor  of  the  thirteen  pupils  who 
cnt^tred  tbe  School  lu  1823,  the  date  of  its  establishment. 

The  wall  display  consists  of  two  pictures  of  the  school  build- 
iuga,  on  inlaid  checker-boaid,  and  two  large  portraits  in  oil  of 
John  Adamson  Jacobs  and  Laurent  Clerc. 

A  dresiiing-CMte  with  a  mirror  has  given  opticid  refresliment 
to  tbne  ladies  out  of  every  five  who  passed  along  tbe  aisle. 
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Some  ingenious  person  might  make  use  of  this  fact  to  invent 
something  that  would  serve  as  an  automatic  register  of  the 
number  of  ladies  in  attendance  at  any  place  where  they  con- 
gregate. 

The  shoe  display,  in  a  case  adapted  to  its  needs,  is  the  most 
complete  and  fine  of  any  in  the  Exhibit. 

A  large  upiight  -case  holds  specimens  of  printing,  photo- 
graphs of  the  officers,  pupils,  buildings,  exterior  and  interior, 
very  creditable  examination-papers,  bound  volumes  of  the 
Kentucky  Deaf-Mute^  four  volumes  of  "  Primary  Lessons  for 
Deaf -Mutes,"  by  J.  A.  Jacobs,  and  several  volumes  of  "Arith- 
metic for  Deaf-Mutes,"  by  D.  C.  Dudley. 

Another  similar  upright  case  contains  as  pretty  a  display  in 
the  way  of  needle  and  fancy-work  as  could  be  asked  for. 

A  window-frame  is  attached  to  the  waU,  and  a  stuffed  pea- 
cock, which  rests  on  a  perch  above  the  shoe-case,  shows  a  gor- 
geous tail. 

The  Kentucky  exhibit,  owing  to  the  amoimt  of  glass,  the 
hai'monious  arrangement  of  the  cases  and  their  contents,  the 
artistic  display  of  the  fancy-work,  where  each  piece  seems  not 
only  to  show  itself  at  its  best,  but  also  endeavors  to  help  every 
other  piece  do  the  same,  produces  a  very  pleasing  eflfect,  and 
has  attracted  much  attention. 

Le  Oouteulx  St.  Marys  Institution. — This  School  exhibits 
a  bound  volume  of  the  Le  Oouteulx  Leader  and  two  bound 
volumes  showing  the  work  done  in  the  different  departments, 
containing  also  examination-papers,  a  description  of  manual 
work,  and  a  history  giving  information  of  the  steady  progress 
of  the  school. 

John  C.  Selby,  who  is  blind  and  deaf,  furnishes  some  liter- 
ary work. 

Two  handsome  frames,  holding  twelve  photographic  views 
of  the  school-buildings,  complete  the  exhibit. 

McCowoi  Oral  School. — This,  the  first  of  the  present  infant 
schools  for  the  deaf,  has  an  interesting  exhibit,  consisting  of 
nine  photographs  of  pupils,  buildings,  and  school-rooms,  nine 
frames  showing  the  work  done  in  all  the  grades,  a  case  containing 
samples  of  sewing  and  drawings,  and  on  the  wall  a  fine  assort- 
ment of  sloyd  work,  and  implements  used  in  clay-modeling. 

One  of  the  charms  of  this  exhibit  is  produced  by  the  tender 
years  of  some  of  the  little  ones  whose  work  is  here  shown. 

Jldryland  jSc/tool. — The  exhibit  consists  of  a  wall  cabiaetof 
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handsome  photographs,  which  give  &  vivid  impreBsion  of  the 
ext^ior  and  interior  views  of  the  buildings,  and  opitomize 
tlie  life  led  at  the  school. 

Mir^ftiffiiTi  Sch'Kjl. — The  one  thing  of  the  Collective  Exhibit, 
next  to  the  utatne,  thut  atti'ncts  the  most  attention  is  ti  bed- 
stead from  this  School.  The  work  is  fine,  the  pohahing  and 
joinery  being  of  sueU  a  ijuality  an  to  arouse  interest  and  com- 
mRUil  nrords  of  admiration  from  Indiann  and  nuns,  laborers 
luid  lawyers,  farmers  and  financiers,  kitchen-maids  and  draw- 
ing-room matrons.  Orimy  hands  with  finger  nails  dressed  in 
mourning,  dainty  fingers  on  which  shone  precious  gems,  have 
caressed  it,  and,  if  wood  can  feci,  it  must  be  as  conscious  of 
jMJwer  lis  the  Stroke  of  the  winning  'Varsitj  Eight. 

The  strong  point  of  this  exhibit  is  the  work  of  the  cabiuet- 
nliop.  Beside  tlie  bedstead,  three  book-ciises  and  a  table,  as 
fine  in  theij'  way  us  tlie  bedstead,  are  standing  argiuneuts  in 
jiroof  of  Ihe  abihty  of  the  boys  to  use  toola. 

The  wuU  display  consists  of  seven  framed  pictures — four 
from  the  Art  Department,  and  three  photographs  of  officers, 
pupils,  and  school -buildings.  In  one  of  the  book-cases  are 
eleven  photographs,  giving  ^-iews  of  the  buildings,  inside  and 
out,  and  two  pairs  of  shoes. 

luaide  the  bedstead,  on  frames,  are  n  young  girl's  dress  and  a 
amiUl  Ixiy's  suit.  On  the  table  is  a  bound  volume  of  the  jT/zr- 
fiTi*,  numerous  sketch-maps  from  memory,  and  thri'i^  hand- 
somely boiuxl  volumes  of  examination- papers,  showing  the 
W(H-k  of  each  member  of  every  class. 

One  of  the  book-cases  is  occupied  by  the  "Model  Library 
for  Ddaf  Children,"  contributed  by  the  American  Association  to 
Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  while  the  set-oud 
IB  ^ven  up  to  the  Minnesota  School,  and  half  of  the  third  to 
thv  tolumes  from  Hartford,  and  those  contributed  by  the 
Standing  Executive  Committee  of  the  Convention  of  American 
In8truciori>  of  the  Deaf  and  by  the  Volta  Biu'enu. 

Minnetoia  ^•Aool. — The  fancy-work  of  this  exhibit  is  so 
fine  as  to  elicit  int[ui]-ies  from  wealtliy  datueit  wlieUier  the 
articles  are  for  sale,  or  could  similar  ones  be  ordered. 

Two  photographs  showing  the  school  of  1863  and  that  of 
1893  give  striking  evidence  of  the  great  progress  made  within 
tbift  i>eriod. 

From  the  cabinet-shop  tht-re  is  a  aerviceable  tool-chest,  a 
plua  table,  which  shows  good  work  in  the  joinings,  and  two 
■toola. 
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On  the  table  are  samples  of  printing,  bound  volumes  of  the 
Companion^  two  volumes  of  school  exercises,  and  a  large 
volume  containing  photographs  of  the  School.  The  cabinet 
photographs  of  all  the  officers  connected  with  the  School  are 
very  fine,  and  have  been  of  great  interest  to  Minnesota 
people. 

On  the  wall  is  a  map  of  Minnesota,  showing  the  number  of 
pupils  from  each  county,  some  pictures  of  the  School  and 
shops,  a  portfolio  of  art  work,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  work 
done  with  a  pen. 

In  the  case  with  the  fancy-work  are  a  suit  of  clothes,' a 
cotton  shirt,  boots  and  shoes,  samples  of  sewing,  and  a  medal 
from  the  Universal  Exposition,  held  in  Paris  in  1889. 

Last,  but  not  the  least  part  of  the  exhibit,  is  a  design  for 
a  school  for  the  deaf,  to  accommodate  two  hundred  pupils,  by 
Olof  Hanson,  who  is  a  graduate  of  this  School  and  of  the 
National  College.  He  has  devoted  himself  to  architecture, 
has  studied  ten  months  in  Europe,  and  acquired  practical 
experience  under  leading  architects  in  Minneapolis,  Omaha, 
and  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Hanson  has  also  with  the  National- 
College  exhibit  a  view  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Devils 
Lake,  North  Dakota,  of  which  he  was  the  architect. 

Nebraska  Listitute. — The  exhibit  comes  mainly  from  the 
cabinet-shop  and  the  Art  Department.  From  the  former  there 
are  four  tables,  two  plain  and  two  ornamented  by  inlaid  work 
of  fine  quality,  four  inlaid  checker-boards,  a  pair  of  Indian 
clubs,  three  pairs  of  dumb-bells,  a  fruit  dish,  a  small  desk,  and 
specimens  of  joinery  and  dovetailing,  while  on  the  wall  are 
seven  specimens  of  carving  and  inlaid  work. 

From  the  Art  Department  there  are  fifteen  framed  speci- 
mens. The  work  done  in  oil  is  especially  noteworthy,  being 
the  best  of  any  in  the  Collective  Exhibit. 

The  carving,  inlaid  work,  and  art  display  have  attracted 
much  attention,  and  received  warm  words  of  praise  from  many 
people. 

The  rest  of  the  exhibit  consists  of  a  great  variety  of  work 
done  in  the  printing-office,  a  volume  of  examination-papers, 
two  volumes  of  the  Nebraska  Mute  Journal^  and  several  pho- 
tographs of  school-room  scenes. 

Netn  Jersey  School. — This  School  sends  fourteen  frames  of 
kindergarten  and  needle-work,  specimens  of  leather-work, 
sewing,  carving,  and  dovetailing. 
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lu  It  casp  is  eihibiteJ  some  dainty  work  in  the  line  of  day- 
modeling  and  china  decoiatiug. 

Ad  L'xtciitiion  table  on  a  small  acole,  ttame  very  iuteresting 
examiuntion-pnpei's,  itnd  &  cabinet  of  art  work  complete  the 
vx  ill  bit. 

A'pip  York  Trmtitution. — Tills  Institution  sends  a  linndHoine 
volume  uf  pictures.  The  photographs  are  by  Randall  Dotig- 
las,  who  also  made  those  of  the  National  College.  The  speci- 
tneuB  of  industrial  and  applied  art  are  well  executed. 

A'tirl/iern  A"f  ic  Vork  Iiixtitntion.  — From  Uiis  School  are  sent 
some  tine  specimens  of  work  in  the  hne  of  tailoring,  shoe- 
nuloDg.  (h'ess-maklng,  and  rug -making. 

Ohio  Insdtiitiw.— This  Institution  has  eleven  photographs 
ot  baiUlingH,  grounds,  interior  views,  pupiU,  and  offii'crH. 
TbeiMi  MP  w(^U  aiiangod  in  one  large,  handsome  frame,  mak- 
ing H  fine  piece  of  wall  furniture. 

Pf.mtaylvaniii  fn»litul.iim.^— This  Institutiou  has  an  effeetive 
Aud  artiatit!  Mxliibit.  Hixt^eu  photographs,  imiformly  fi'amed, 
•rranged  in  an  order  to  illuatiate  the  steady  growth  and  on- 
ward marrh  of  the  school,  with  a  sign  in  the  centre  heralding 
tbeir  borne,  a  line  cabinet  of  drawings  aud  floor  plans  by  pupiU 
Dt  the  bftav.  ttnuked  by  two  pii;tures,  one  ii  beautiful  work  of 
lilacs  from  nature,  make  one  of  the  magnets  of  the  Collective 
Ksbibit. 

/'ernutylimitia  Oral  School. — This  School  sends  fourteen 
cfasrts  illustrative  of  articulation,  a  large,  varied,  and  flue  ex- 
hibit of  sloy^l  models  made  by  the  pupils,  teu  volumes  of 
books  used  in  the  school-rooms,  specimens  of  uncorrected  let- 
t«ni,  school-work,  avvring-work,  and  one  of  Currier's  Conical* 
Duplex  Ear- Tubes. 

retinti/lyiiiiia  /I>imr  j'irr  the  Training  in  fifierch  of  lirnj' 
Vhiidren  fiefort  they  arc  of  School  Age.—Ihe  Home  cou- 
tributi's  the  revised  plans  of  itu  new  building,  and  a  volume 
of  "Bxtrncts  from  the  Illustrated  Compositions  uf  Robert  L. 
IfWriiig,"  A  private  pupil  of  lliss  Garrett's,  who  was  born 
deaf  and  ban  sutTered  from  spinal  disease.  The  book  is  one 
of  the  remarkable  things  of  the  Exhibit. 

St.  Joteph's  Instiluu. — This  lustitute  has  three  handsome 
eawH. 

The  needle-work  embraces  fancy,  purely  ornamental,  tmd 
useful  work,  and  is  done  with  a  i^kill  that  merits  the  cou- 
mttudation  it  receirea. 
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The  children  visitors  have  been  delighted  with  a  boy  and  girl, 
life  size  for  two  years,  dressed  as  only  children  of  the  well-to-do 
can  be  dressed,  standing  in  a  fine  glass  case,  surrounded  by 
beautiful  specimens  of  needle-work. 

The  exhibit  of  shoe-work,  examination  papers,  art  sketches, 
articulation  charts,  and  a  bound  volume  of  "  St.  Joseph  of  the 
Oaks  "  testify  to  the  good  work  done  in  their  several  lines. 

Utah  School. — Nine  photographs  from  this  ^hool  give  a 
clear  idea  of  the  work  done  by  its  forty-three  pupils. 

Wisconsin  School. — The  Art  Department  is  represented  by 
thirteen  beautifully  framed  pictures.  The  most  conspicuous 
is  a  human  foot  in  crayon,  and  two  wall  portfolios,  one  con- 
taining sketches,  the  other  specimens  of  crayon-work. 

Five  bound  volumes  of  the  Times  and  sixteen  volumes  of 
examination-papers  speak  well  for  the  Literary  Department. 

A  case  of  boots  and  shoes  testifies  to  the  ability  of  the 
makers  to  earn  a  living. 

The  cabinet-shop  is  well  represented  by  two  tables,  a  hand- 
some settee,  and  a  cabinet  for  shoe-blacking. 

A  bound  volume  of  photographs  of  school  scenes  completes 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  interesting  exhibits  of  the 
collection. 

Other  Contribtitions. — The  contributions  to  the  Collective 
Exhibit  from  other  sources  than  schools  are  as  follows : 

The  Standing  Executive  Committee  of  the  Convention  of 
American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  thi*ough  the  editor  of  the 
A  nnals,  contributes  a  complete  set  of  the  thirty-eight  volumes 
of  the  Annals,  with  indexes  to  thirty  volumes ;  also  a  complete 
sot  of  proceedings  of  the  twelve  Conventions  of  American  In- 
structors of  the  Deaf,  and  of  the  seven  Conferences  of  Prin- 
cipals and  Superintendents. 

In  this  collection  are  also  included  nearly  a  hundred  hand- 
somely bouud  volumes  from  the  Volta  Bureau,  comprising  the 
l)ublication8  of  the  Bureau,  foreign  periodicals,  and  other 
works  relating  to  the  deaf.  The  "Histories  of  American 
Schools  for  the  Deaf,"  recently  published  by  the  Bureau,  has 
been  in  great  demand  by  the  numerous  teachers  of  the  deaf 
who  have  visited  the  Exhibit,  and  the  beautiful  memorial  sketch 
of  Helen  Keller  by  the  public  generally. 

The  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of 
Speech  to  the  Deaf  exhibits  a  "  Model  Library  of  Books  for 
Deaf  Children.''     The  address  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
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mittee  which  has  collected  tliia  ItbrHfy  'n  S.  G.  Davidson,  Mfc. 
Airy,  Philodelpliia,  Pa.  It  will  {jive  him  pleasure  to  answer 
any  inquiries  relating  thereto,  and  to  furnish  a  catalogue  of 
the  328  volumes. 

Ml'.  Agnew.  a  SeoUsh  artist,  has  sn  oil-paintiug,  which  may 
prove  to  be  one  of  historical  in  tores  t.  It  rejireseuts 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England  using  the  double-hand 
alphabet  to  a  deaf  woman  who  lived  on  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Thn  Queen  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  this  woman,  and  en- 
tlenvored  to  hghteu  her  sonows,  wliicli  were  of  a  domestic 
nature,  as  she  had  left  her  husband,  who  cruelly  abused  her. 
The  Qkieeo  bos  con-oborated  this  story,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
mentioned  that  she  is  not  now  so  proficient  in  the  silent  lan- 
guage. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Bucban,  u  former  teacher  of  art  in  the  Illinois 
Sciiooh  kindly  furnishes  two  pictures  to  render  barren  places 
attractive-  One  is  u  beautiful  water  color,  the  other  a  crayon 
study  of  Venus. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Mclntire  Foster,  of  Indianapolis,  daughter  of 
the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Mi'Intirc,  sends  un  engraved  porb'ait  anil 
a  published  memorial  of  her  father,  the  man  of  whom  Presi- 
dent Gallaudet  said,  ■'Go<l  grant  that  the  spirit  which  inspired 
all  bi«  career  may  be  found  in  many  of  those  who  now  beai- 
tile  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  in  our  laborious  profession."' 

Mr.  Frank  Read  sends  abcumd  vohime  of  the  Adwanct.,  aiul 
uotes  relating  to  the  Northwestern  Deaf-Mute  Christian  Asso- 
ciation. 

Tht<  lost  arrival  at  the  Exhibit  is  a  bust  of  the  Abbe  de 
rEp<ie,  presented  to  tiie  deaf-mutes  of  America  by  Felix  Pies- 
sis,  sculptor,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  World's 
Cougi-esB  of  the  Deaf  at  Chicago,  July  18,  18U3,  as  an  emblem 
of  the  friendsliip  existing  between  the  two  repubhcs. 

At  the  request  of  the  editor  of  the  AnivaU  I  shall  furnish 
for  the  next  number  a  description  of  such  exhibits  from  schools 
for  the  deaf  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  in  the  Exposition,  out- 
nidt"  of  the  Collective  Exhibit.  These  are  widely  scattered,  and 
it  is  possible  some  may  be  overlooked.  Heads  of  schools  who 
bare  sent  such  exhibits  are  respectfully  requested  to  inform 
tn«  of  the  fact,  and  to  send  a  statement  of  their  contents. 
LEHTEK  UOODMAN.  It.  A., 
IntiMiry  IHHinon.  R^nna  2.  Wr.t  S,.l,l.^,  I'.M  11^.-.  Cltt^^.ff...  til. 


THE  DEAF  AND  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  the 
Deaf,  held  in  Chicago,  Thursday  evening,  July  20,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  presented  by  Mr.  Thos.  F.  Fox,  of  New 
York: 

WJtereoH  the  rules  controlling  admission  to  the  Civil  Service  of  the 
Government  make  unfair  discriminations  against  the  deaf  and  deprive 
them  of  their  rights  as  citizens  ;  and 

Wliereas  deafness  does  not  incapacitate  them  from  performing  such 
service  as  requires  merely  manual  dexterity  and  visual  quickness :  there- 
fore, be  it 

liesohed.  That  the  matter  of  this  discrimination  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Civil  Service,  and  they  be  requested 
to  amend  the  rules  dLsqualifying  the  deaf  from  Civil  Service  under  the 
Government. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Spear,  of  North  Dakota,  who  was  formerly  in  the 
Civil  Service  for  nearly  ten  years,  questioned  whether  there 
was  really  any  such  discrimination  as  alleged  in  the  resolution. 
He  was  assured,  by  more  than  one  member  of  the  Association, 
that  the  fact  was  as  stated,  and  it  was  added  that  it  was  due 
to  a  recent  ruling  of  the  Commission.  Subsequently  the  reso- 
lution was  passed  unanimously. 

In  the  Annals  (vol.  xxx,  p.  300)  the  editor  dispelled,  in  a 
most  satisfactory  and  convincing  manner,  the  illusion  that  the 
deaf  were  debarred  from  the  Civil  Service  by  the  rules  of  the 
Commission.  A  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Commission 
was  published,  which  stated  explicitly  that  no  such  discrimi- 
nation existed. 

This  statement  in  the  AunaL%  however,  was  made  in  1886, 
and  it  was  ai'gued  in  support  of  Mr.  Fox's  resolution  that  a 
recent  ruling  had  given  rise  to  the  discrimination  against  the 
deaf. 

The  writer  several  years  ago  stood  an  examination  for  the 
Civil  Service,  passed  satisfactorily,  and  in  due  time  received  an 
appointment  to  a  clerkship  in  one  of  the  departments  at  Wash- 
ington, which  was  declined  for  a  more  advantageous  opening. 
No  question  in  regard  to  deafness  was  raised  in  this  case. 
When  the  subject  of  discrimination  was  brought  up  at  the 
Chicago  meeting,  the  writer,  like  Mr.  Spear,  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  the  attitude  of  the  Commission  toward  the  deaf 
was  not  as  represented.     The  most  obvious  method  to  resolve 
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the  doubt  suggested  itself.  A  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  stating  the  case  as 
clearly  as  possible,  and  asking  for  definite  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  alleged  discrimination.  The  following  reply  was 
received : 

United  States  Givil  Service  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Avgust  8,  1893. 
Mr.  J.  L.  Smith, 

FaribauUf  Minn. 

Sib  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  August  1st,  I  am  to  band  you  herewith 
a  copy  of  the  Ninth  Report  of  the  Commission,  containing  the  Civil 
Service  rules,  and  to  invite  your  attention  to  what  is  said  at  page  00 
about  the  appointment  of  deaf-mutes  in  the  railway  mail  service.  Under 
General  Rule  IV,  clause  3,  at  page  20,  provision  is  made  for  objection  by 
the  appointing  officer  on  the  ground  of  the  physical  incapacity  of  any 
person  certified,  and  under  clause  2  of  the  same  rule,  where  a  person  is 
manifestly  defective  in  speech  or  hearing  the  Commission  may  refuse  to 
admit  him  to  the  examination.  The  examination  in  typewriting,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  an  exercise  in  dictation,  cannot  be  given  to  persons 
who  are  deaf.  There  are  probably  few  places  of  typewriters  which  could 
l>e  fiUeil  by  a  deaf-mute,  as  they  usually  involve  miscellaneous  clerical 
work  and  stenographic  duties.  They  may,  however,  take  the  clerk-  and 
copyist  examinations,  in  which  a  copying  exercise  is  substituted  for  the 
dictation  exercise.  In  these  examinations,  instead  of  orthography,  a 
printed  list  of  misspelled  words  is  given.  Where  the  duties  permit,  they 
may  also  take  any  of  the  special  or  supplementary  examinations.  In 
certifying  for  appointment  the  order  of  grade  is  strictly  followed,  with- 
out regard  to  any  question  of  physical  incapacity,  leaving  that  for  the 
judgment  of  the  appointing  officer  in  making  a  selection  from  among  the 
three  names  presented  for  each  vacancy. 

From  a  perusal  of  the  law  and  rules  it  will  be  seen  that  deaf-mutes 
have  the  opportunity  of  demonstrating  their  merit  and  capacity,  and  of 
having  their  names  presented  for  appointment  upon  the  basis  of  their 
qualification  for  the  duties  of  the  place  to  be  filled.  It  is  plain  that  the 
appointing  officer  alone  can  be  the  final  judge  of  these  qualifications  of 
the  persons  whom  he  is  to  employ,  the  function  of  the  Commission  under 
the  Civil  Service  Act  and  rules  l>eing  restricted  to  securing  the  due  con- 
sideration of  the  merits  of  those  examined,  apart  from  political  or 
religious  considerations. 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  T.  DOYLE, 

Serr clary. 

For  the  fuller  information  of  the  readers  of  the  A  7ituils, 
there  are  here  inserted  the  clauses  referred  to  in  Sec^retary 
Doyle's  letter : 

(Jfinih  Report  of  the  United  HtaUn  Chil  Sertirf  ('mnmi^>^ion  a-01  '2;, 
Qoneral  Rule  IV,  elaustM  2  and  3,  pfi^e  20  : ) 
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2.  The  Commission  may  refuse  to  certify  an  eligible  who  is  so  defec- 
tive in  sight,  speech,  or  hearing,  or  who  is  otherwise  so  defective  physi- 
cally, as  to  be  apparently  unfit  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  position  to 
which  he  is  seeking  appointment ;  or  an  eligible  who  has  been  guilty  of 
a  crime  or  of  infamous  or  notoriously  disgraceful  conduct. 

3.  If  an  appointing  or  nominating  officer  to  whom  certification  has 
been  made  shall  object  in  writing  to  any  eligible  named  in  the  certificate, 
stating  that  because  of  physical  incapacity,  or  for  other  good  cause  par- 
ticularly specified,  such  eligible  is  not  capable  of  properly  performing 
the  duties  of  the  vacant  place,  the  Commission  may,  upon  investigation 
and  ascertainment  of  the  fact  that  the  objection  made  is  good  and  well 
founded,  direct  the  certification  of  another  eligible  in  place  of  the  one  to 
whom  objection  has  been  made. 

{Samey  page  90,  clause  8  :) 

3.  Deaf-Mutes. — They  cannot  be  appointed  in  the  Railway  Mail 
Service.  Under  the  rules  the  question  of  physical  fitness  for  the  service 
rests  with  the  appointing  officer.  The  General  Superintendent  of  the 
Railway  Mail  Service  has  decided  that,  as  it  is  very  dangerous  for  deaf- 
mutes  to  be  employed  on  a  railroad,  and  for  other  reasons,  his  office  does 
not  feel  justified  in  selecting  deaf-mutes.  (Letter-book  U,  p.  85,  March 
4,  1892.) 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  the  charge  that 
the  rules  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  ^^make  unfair  dis- 
criminations against  the  deaf,  and  deprive  them  of  their  rights 
as  citizens,'^  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  In  only  one  case 
are  the  deaf  expressly  debarred — that  of  the  Railway  Mail 
Service,  noted  above.  We  cannot  reasonably  find  fault  with 
this  discrimination,  though  we  may  question  whether  the  Gen- 
eral Superintendent's  decision  was  correct. 

Clauses  2  and  3  of  General  Rule  IV  above  are  not  aimed  at 
the  deaf  more  than  at  any  other  class  of  citizens.  They  are 
clearly  designed  to  protect  the  Civil  Service  from  incapable  or 
improper  persons.     No  one  can  question  their  propriety. 

There  are  now  in  the  Government  offices  at  Washington 
quite  a  large  number  of  deaf  clerks.  Several  have  won  steady 
promotion  by  their  efficiency.  Some  hold  their  places  throufj^h 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  by  means  of  official  examinations. 

If  deaf  persons  in  New  York  or  'elsewhere  have  been  refused 
the  privilege  of  examination,  or  have  been  rejected  for  appoint- 
ment to  positions  which  they  were  entirely  qualified  to  fill,  it 
has  not  been  because  the  rules  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
discriminate  against  the  deaf.  It  is  due  rather  to  the  arbitrary 
action  of  subordinate  officers.  The  remedy  lies  in  a  prompt 
appeal  to  the  Commissioners  in  each  case — an  appeal  backed 
up  by  the  strongest  influence  the  deaf  candidate  can  command. 
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The  best  advice  that  cau  be  ofl'eied  a  deaf  [lerson  seeking  an 
appointmeDt  in  the  Civil  Service  is^Doii't !  Such  a  poBition 
ia  not  thf  beet  one  for  an  active  and  energetic  young  man.  If, 
however,  he  is  resolved  upon  it.  lie  slioiild  tboi'oughly  infonii 
bimself,  iu  advance,  concerning  the  duties  of  the  jiosition  he 
s«el[B,  tho  rules  governing  admiHsion,  etc.  Then  if  he  ia  re- 
jected without  cauee,  an  appeal  to  the  Civil  Senice  ComtniB- 
sion  will  gain  him  au  impartial  tiearing. 

JAMES  h.  SMITH.  M.  A.. 
Unad  Teadier  of  the  Minnemtta,  Sehool,  Faribault,  H inn. 


THE  UNION  OF  KINDERGAHTNKRS  FOE  THE  DEAF. 

PuiisuAKT  to  a  cuU  Uaued  iu  Juue,  18S3H,  twenty  perwons 
iotereBtcd  in  kindergarten  work  met  at  the  McCowen  Oral 
School,  in  Chicago,  July  15,  and  organized  as  "  The  Union  of 
Kitidergtu'tuerx  for  the  Deaf.''  Miss  Mary  McCowen  was 
elected  President,  Miss  Anna  M.  Black,  Vice-President,  and 
Miss  Alice  F.  Hudson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  It  was  de- 
cided to  hold  au  open  meeting  in  Memorial  Art  Hall,  Monday, 
July  17,  to  nhich  all  who  would  hke  to  know  about  the  work 
should  be  invited :  and  a  biiainess  meeting  July  19,  to  discuss 
work  for  the  year. 

'fhe  meeting  on  July  17,  in  a  halt  of  tlie  Uemoiial  Art 
Building,  wa»ralled  to  order  at  half-past  two.  The  President, 
MisB  Mary  McCowen,  gave  the  opening  address.  The  papers 
reftd  were  as  follows : 

Kindergartens  for  the  Deaf,  by  Alice  F.  Hudson  :  Kinder- 
garten in  the  Westera  New  Ymk  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  hy 
Carolyn  H.  Talcott ;  Advantages  of  Gift  Work,  by  Katharine 
D.  Partridge.  Miss  A.  M.  Blaek  «aid  a  few  words  about 
Idndergarten  as  used  in  her  school. 

Dr.  A.  O.  Bell  spoke  strongly  of  the  kindergarten  as  a 
anooKsity  for  little  children  who  cannot  hear.  He  assured  the 
members  of  the  support  of  the  American  AsBoeiation  to  Pro- 
mote the  Teaching  of  S|)eech  to  the  Deaf  for  all  kindergarten 
mt-'tbods  in  teacliiug  speech  to  deaf  children. 

Some  children  who  had  kindergarten  training  were  then 
introduced,  and  answered  questions,  wrote  and  drew  upon  tho 
black-bosrd.  Much  interest  was  expressed.  At  the  close  of 
the  meeting  five  names  were  added  to  the  list  of  members. 
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July  19  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  two  o'clock, 
with  eight  members  in  attendance.  Mr.  Booth  was  invited 
to  preside.  The  minutes  of  the  two  previous  meetings  were 
read  and  approved. 

Letters  were  read  from  Miss  Seay,  of  the  Institution  for 
the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes,  New  York ;  Miss 
Peck,  of  the  Institution  at  Washington  Heights,  New  York, 
and  Mrs.  Carrie  Earle,  of  Flint,  Mich. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  officers  be  appointed  a 
committee  to  decide  on  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  next 
year. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  President  appoint  a  com- 
mittee on  publication. 

The  following  is  the  constitution  of  the  Union : 

1.  This  Society  shall  be  known  as  the  Union  op  Kindeboabtkebh  fob 
THE  Deaf. 

2.  The  object  of  this  Society  shall  be  to  lead  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Kindergarten  in  all  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  and  to  interest  traine<l 
kindergartners  to  take  up  this  work. 

3.  The  Membership  ejiall  consist  of  Active  and  Associate  Members. 
The  Active  Members  shall  be  those  who  have  done  or  are  doing  kinder- 
garten work  for  the  deaf. 

The  Associate  Members  shall  be  those  who  are  in  favor  of  this  work, 
and  will  assist  in  promoting  the  object  of  the  Society. 
The  Annual  Membership  Fee  shall  be  fifty  cents. 

4.  The  Officers  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-President,  Secret44ry -and 
Treasurer,  to  be  elected  ]>y  ballot  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Seven  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  with  power  to  transact  busi- 
ness. 

5.  Standing  Committees  Hhall  be  appointed  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 
and  the  President  shall  have  power  to  appoint  Spe(nal  Committei^  wheu 
necessiiry. 

6.  The  Active  Members  shall  constitute  a  committee  to  represent  the 
work  in  the  International  Kindergarten  Union. 

7.  This  Constitution  and  By-Laws  may  be  amended  at  any  Annual 
Meeting  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present,  providing  notice 
of  the  proposed  amendment  is  given  at  a  previous  meeting. 

ALICE  F.  HUDSON, 
Secretary. 


UEPORT  OF  THE  COMinTTEE  ON  A  TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL. 

A  xPECUL  meeting  of  tlie  Conference  of  Principals  nnd 
HuperiDtendeuts  of  American  ScIiooIb  for  the  Deaf  was  held 
nt  the  Memorial  Art  Building.  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  Monday, 
July  24.  1893.  at  1.30  P.  M. 

Pretiideiit  K.  M.  Gollaudct.  of  Washlugtou,  chairmaa  of  the 
Stauding  Executive  Committee,  called  the  meeting  to  order, 
and  Htnted  that  its  object  was  to  receive  a  Report  from  the 
Oimmittee  on  a  Technical  .School  appointed  by  the  Seventh 
Conference.  On  motion.  Dr.  P.  G.  Gillett,  of  lUinoia,  was 
elected  President,  and  E.  A.  Fay,  of  Wimhingtou,  Secretary. 

A  member  asked  whether  tluM  meeting  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  Eighth  Conference.  The  President  replied, 
Ho :  it  waa  a  special  meeting  called  merely  for  the  purpose 
stated. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Clarke,  of  Michigan,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
ou  a  Technical  School,  presented  the  following 

Repokt. 

Mb.  Chaibmas  asp  Memhebh  of  the  Confeubnce  :  The  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Seventh  Conference  of  Priucipals  at 
Colorado  Springs  last  year  hoped  to  be  able  to  hold  a  formal 
and  lengthy  meeting  in  Washington  city  during  the  last  ses- 
aion  of  Congress,  and  to  find  out,  if  posuible,  how  that  body 
woidd  be  inclined  to  act  upon  an  appeal  for  an  appropriation. 
An  in  several  States  in  which  the  members  of  the  Committee 
reside  the  legislatures  were  in  session,  it  was  impossible  to 
hold  such  a  meeting,  but  by  correspondence  there  has  been  a 
free  exchange  of  opinion  among  the  members. 

The  iiiiestion  as  it  api)eared  to  your  Committee  waH : 

Do  we  want  a  sepaiate  and  inde}>endeut  school  for  tiiiinujg 
in  mechanical  arts  and  tiades  those  deaf  pupils  who  do  not 
oare  for,  and  who  perhaps  <^oidd  not  take,  a  college  course  j 
wr.  would  a  Technical  Department  added  to  the  College  at 
Wiwliiugton.  at  a  much  smaller  expeuse,  answer  all  the  needs 
uf  the  deaf!' 

While  there  were  decided  differences  of  opinion  as  to  which 
of  these  would  be  best,  or  which  was  most  needed  by  the 
deaf,  I  Ihiiik  i  may  safely  say  that  all  of  us  feci  very  sure 
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that,  for  the  present  at  least,  and  for  some  time  in  the  future, 
the  former  plan,  with  its  great  expense,  is  impracticable,  and 
that  by  a  strong  and  united  effort  we  can  readily  carry  out 
the  second.  I  therefore  oflfer  as  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
the  following  resolutions,  and  move  their  adoption  by  the  Con- 
ference : 

Whereas  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Conference  of  Principals  at 
Colorado  Springs  in  1892  has  had  the  subject  of  the  technical  and  manual 
training  of  the  deaf  under  consideration  for  the  past  year,  and  ha-s  re- 
ported that  the  establishment  of  a  separate  school  for  this  purpose  at 
this  time  is  impracticable,  and  that  there  does  seem  to  be  a  chance  to.get 
a  sufficient  appropriation  from  Congress  to  establish  a  department  in  the 
National  Deaf-Mute  College  for  the  higher  technical  education  of  the 
deaf:  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  establishment  of  a  department  for  the  technical 
education  of  the  deaf  at  the  National  Deaf  .Mute  College  is  very  much  to  be 
desired  for  the  good  of  all  the  deaf  in  America. 

Mesolvedy  That  this  Conference  earnestly  request  the  Directors  and 
Faculty  of  the  College  to  establish  a  Technical  Department,  and  to  apply 
to  Congress  for  a  sufficient  appropriation  to  meet  the  expense  of  such  a 
department. 

Revolved,  That  we  pledge  ourselves  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  this 
department  in  every  way  we  can. 

Resolved^  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Conference  be  requested  to  send 
a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the  College  authorities. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Noyes,  of  Minnesota,  moved  that  the  secretary  be 
requested  to  send  a  copy  of  the  above  resolutions  to  all  the 
Superintendents  and  Principals  of  Schools  for  the  Deaf  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  they  communicate  with  their  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congi'ess  upon  this  important  subject. 
The  motion  was  adopted. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  sine  die. 

EDWARD  ALLEN  FAY. 

8ecreU»ry. 


A  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  ARTICULATION  TO 

EVERY  PUPIL.' 

Kjiafp  Pulce,  W.  ICIbt  Street  and  Fokt  Washinoton  Avekde, 

|Adjm-BDl  lo  tLi.1  New  York  Iiiatilulion  for  the  lustruotiuu  of 

tbi'  Deiifaml  Ounil)}. 

New  Yokk  City,  ^farc/l  31.  1893. 
Deab  PsorEasoB  Qoxdou  -. 

Since  my  visit  to  Wasbiiigton,  in  the  course  of  'which,  by 
invitation  of  President  Oallaudet,  I  gave  before  the  Fellows  of 
the  National  Deaf-Mute  College  a  lecture  in  which  were  pre- 
BPiit«d  the  distinctive  features  of  the  metbod  of  carrying  out 
tbe  combined  system  pursued  in  the  New  York  Institution 
for  tbe  Instruction  of  tbe  Deaf  and  Dumb,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  tbe  teaching  of  grammar  and  of  articulation  respec- 
tively, I  have  been  gratified  by  a  written  request  from  you 
tliat  I  would  state  my  views  concerning  tbe  feasibility  of  giv- 
ing JDstruction  in  articulation  to  every  pupil  through  tbe 
ntire  course,  and  the  adaptability  of  Professor  A.  Melville 
Sell's  symbols  of  Visible  Speech  to  the  attainment  of  this  end, 
&  reiguent  with  which  I  most  cheerfully  comply. 

Since  I  became  principal,  in  the  fall  of  18GT,  I  have  devoted 
much  time  to  experiment  upon  practical  methods  of  teaching 
speech  and  speech -reading  to  the  true  deaf-mute.  Originally, 
I  wtbs  of  opinion  that  only  with  the  semi-mute  and  the  semi- 
r  could  results  be  obtained  at  all  conuuensurate  with  the 
time  aud  labor  bestowed,  and  Bccor<]iugly  it  was  to  such  per- 
sons and  a  few  others  that  I  gave,  or  caused  to  be  given,  iu- 
structiou  in  this  dtrei:tion. 

Tbe  tirst  important  step  taken  in  this  connection  was  the 
appointment  of  Orriek  Metcalfe,  M.  D,,  as  professor  of  articu- 
lation. He  had  made  some  experiments  in  tbe  treatment  of 
the  ear  and  of  the  voice,  and  it  was  not  without  hope  that  be 
entered  upon  his  duties.  To  bim  a  general  examination  of 
tbe  hearing  and  vocal  powers  of  the  pupils  was  entrusted,  and 
out  of  the  whole  number  be  selected  thirty-five  of  tbe  semi- 
ntite  and  the  semi-deaf  from  different  classes.  To  these  he 
gave  d&ily  attention  in  his  specialty. 

Tfai*  Ictier  VB^  no!  writlcri  with  n  view  U>  puhlinutlon .  but  at  the 
Mi|CK«HU'>n  i-f  Dr.  Oi'nloii,  wUi'  tliiiiiglii  It  wimid  bv  interesting  und  aaf- 
tnl  tut  te*uh<^n  u^nerally.  aud  with  Ihv  i-imsfUt  of  the  writer,  it  i«  printed 
in  tlia  AnnaU.—E.  A.  F. 
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It  was  with  him,  as  well  as  with  myself,  an  interesting  in- 
vestigation, which,  however,  was  in  his  case  discontinued  at 
the  end  of  a  year,  owing  to  the  opening  up  of  a  larger  field  in 
the  hearing  world.     His  success,  however,  justified  the  en- 
largement of  the  work,  and  when,  in  the  fall  of  1869,  we  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  Bernhard  Engels- 
mann,  who  had  been  a  trained  assistant  of  the  distingidshed 
Deutsch  of  Vienna,  and  who  was  the  founder  of  the  school 
which  has  since  been  called  "  The  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes,*^  we  were  enabled  to 
establish  a  department  of  articulation  in  which,  for  four  yeai-s, 
the  pure  oral  system  was  given  as  fair  and  full  a  trial  as  could 
be  had  in  an  institution  where  the  pupils  that  composed  it 
had  the  opportunity  of  mingling,  out  of  school,  with  others 
taught  on  an  entirely  different  system.    We  had  the  assistance, 
at  first,  of  two,  afterwards  of  three,  of  our  best  lady  teachers, 
and  in  this  way  four  classes  were  organized  and  placed  under 
his  direction.     He  was  the  first,  as  well  as  the  best,  exponent 
of  the  German  system  in  this  country,  and  exemplified  fully 
the  methods  of  intellectual  development  and  of  mechanical 
training  in  vocalization  and  lip-reading  practised  in  his  native 
land,  enabling  us  to  compare  side  by  side  the  two  systems  of 
instruction  which  had  divided  opinion  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.     His  classes  aggregated  sixty  pupils,  some  of  whom 
were  semi-mute,  others  semi-deaf,  and  a  few  congenitally  deaf. 

Observing  his  methods  and  their  results  with  great  interest, 
I  was  led  to  modify  the  views  I  once  entertained  with  regard 
to  the  feasibility  of  instruction  by  articulation,  but  was,  on  the 
whole,  strengthened  in  the  conviction  that  the  progress  of  the 
pupils  in  everything  except  speech  and  its  counterpart  of  lip- 
reading  was  not  accelerated,  if  indeed  it  was  not  retarded,  by 
the  processes  employed,  while  the  persistent  exclusion  of  the 
splendid  stimulus  given  to  the  mind  by  the  use  of  signs 
showed  itself  in  the  lessened  originality  of  their  written  com- 
positions as  compared  with  that  of  classes  where  reliance  was 
had  upon  the  manual  system.  At  the  same  time,  I  was  con- 
vinced that  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  time  given  daily 
and  systematically  to  the  development  of  the  two  important 
accomplisliments  of  speech  and  speech-reading  would  be  of 
great  and  lasting  benefit  to  all  capable  of  profiting  thereby. 

Accordingly,  when  Mr.  Engelsmann  resigned  his  position,  at 
the  close  of   the  academic  year   in    1873,  to  engage  in   the 
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e  of  medicine,  the  department  of  aiUculation  was  re- 
duced from  four  elanHes  to  two.  composed  t-ntirely  of  aemi- 
luute  and  Hemi-deaf  pupiln,  under  Mi»is  Jaiic  T.  Meigs  and  Miss 
Untlie  £.  Haiudtou,  two  of  Mr.  EDgelBmauD'a  former  as- 
f^ititants,  and  the  metJiods  of  iuGtructioii  pursued  therein  were 
somewhat  modiHeJ. 

Duriug  the  summer  whicli  elapsed  after  Mr.  Eugelsmann's 
retiremeut  Mr.  Weston  Jenkins  and  Miss  Hnmiltou  took  ad- 
vnntage,  nt  my  re<[ue8t,  of  an  opportunity  ofl'ered  to  our  jiro- 
fpssioQ  by  Professor  A.  Graham  Bell  to  acquire  a  kmowledgo 
of  his  father's  system  of  Visible  Speech  at  the  Boston  School 
of  Onitoi7,  So  thoroughly  did  they  familiarize  themselves 
with  its  priiiciplea  and  details  that  when  they  recommenced 
their  htbors,  in  the  falL  they  were  able  to  make  use  of  it  at 
once  ill  the  instruction  of  their  pupils,  and  to  imptrt  their 
Icuowlodge  of  it  to  their  hearing  colleagues. 

EiM'h  hearing  teacher  selected  fi-oni  his  own  pupils  those 
rhuiu,  on  trial,  he  found  apt  to  leuru,  and  gave  them  practice 
for  half  an  hour  daily  in  the  new  method  of  expressing  sound 
Aod  of  reooguiziog  its  visible  manifestations,  white  Mr.  Jen- 
ItinSi  devoting  his  whole  time,  as  professor  of  articulation,  to 
tlte  dasaes  of  the  deaf  mute  teachers,  made  similar  selections 
nil  gAve  sumlor  training.  The  enforced  leisure  to  which  the 
non-eelected  pupils  were  subjected  was  generally  utilized  in 
th«  alteiiipt  to  acquire  an  improved  chirograpby. 

The  number  of  pupils  taught  articulation  and  lip-reading  on 
iliUi  plan  gradually  increased  till,  when  Mi'.  Jenkins  retired 
from  the  profi-ssorship  of  articulation  to  become  the  teacher 
of  the  High  Class,  in  the  fall  of  187t),  it  auiounted  to  !I3,  which, 
added  to  the  31  pupils  composing  the  oral  class,  made  the 
entire  numtwr  122,  out  of  an  attendance  of  650,  or  a  fraction 
iver  22  per  c«nt.  of  the  whole. 

Upon  the  retirement,  at  the  same  time,  of  Miss  Hamilton 
to  tftke,  in  the  Western  New  York  Institution,  a  position  simi- 
lar to  that  which  she  had  held  here,  Mi*.  K,  H.  Currier  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  oral  class,  and  afterward  invested  with 
rospoDsibiliticswhichmadehimalsotheKUccessorofiUr.  Jenkins 
I  professor  of  articulation.  Thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
Uetl  syattim,  he  proved  himself  an  authority  on  thesubject,  while 
a  the  dircctiou  of  ilevelopiiig  the  laieul.  heariug  of 
the  ileaf  won  for  him  deserved  recognition.  His  invention  of 
th«  Conical  I>uplex  Ear-tube,  whereby  individuals  with  partial 
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hearing  are  able  to  hear  their  own  voices  as  well  as  those  oj 
others,  is  in  advance  of  any  device  of  the  kind  that  has  yet 
been  conceived.  The  assistance  I  have  derived  from  him  in 
my  efforts  to  extend  the  teaching  of  articulation  in  the  Insti. 
tution  has  been  very  valuable.  When  at  last  the  time  came 
when  it  was  desirable  to  disband  the  oral  class  as  a  distisd 
organization,  on  account  of  the  smaUness  of  its  numbers,  Mr. 
Currier's  time  became  fully  occupied  in  the  instruction  of  otber 
classes,  till  in  the  succession  of  events  he  found  himself  bearing 
the  responsibihty  of  the  High  Class.  In  the  year  1884  the 
total  number  receiving  instruction  in  articulation  was  181  ool 
of  464,  or  a  fraction  under  40  per  cent.  This  result  had  been 
reached  by  the  employment  of  a  number  of  special  teachers  of 
articulation,  among  whom  were  Miss  Anna  B.  Ghurett  aad 
Miss  Elizabeth  Mitchell,  who  gave  their  entire  time  to  the  is- 
struction  of  the  juvenile  pupils  at  our  branch  at  Tarrytown 
and  in  a  separate  building  on  the  grounds  of  the  InstitutaoiL 

To  increase  the  number  thus  taught  till  it  should  embrue 
every  pupil  in  the  Institution  was  now  my  object.  In  my 
reflections  upon  the  subject  there  grew  up  in  my  mind 
a  theory  that  a  certain  exact  position  of  the  organs  of  speech 
might  be  associated  with  the  alphabetic  equivalent  of  eadi 
consonant  and  vowel  sound  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the 
audible  effect  desired  and  at  the  same  time  be  distinctly  m> 
ble.  I  therefore  set  about  constructing  a  phonic  alphabet,  ia 
which  the  lips,  tongue,  teeth,  throat,  and  chest  should  hoU 
the  same  relations  to  the  constituent  sounds  of  vocal  utteranoa 
that  the  fingers  as  used  in  the  manual  alphabet  do  to  letters 
composing  written  words. 

Such  was  my  success  that,  to  my  surprise  and  delight,  I  wis 
able  to  take  any  pupil  of  ordinary  intelligence  and,  in  a  short 
time,  enable  him  to  write  phonetically  everything  I  said  to  him. 
The  front  vowels  I  made  especially  distinguishable  from  each 
other  by  opening  the  mouth  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  U 
appear  interstices  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  teeth,  diJ 
fering  in  width  and  according  to  the  sound  to  be  produced 
the  teeth  beiug  quite  close  together  for  e,  a  little  furth( 
apart  for  i,  still  further  for  ae,  yet  further  for  e,  and  furthei 
of  all  for  a.  I  alno  distinguished  the  vocal  consonants  fro; 
the  uon-vocal  by  a  marked  expansion  of  the  chest. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  I  made  a  modification  of  tl 
manual  alphabet   by  means  of  which  Bell's  scheme  of  t) 
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vowels  could  be  readily  given  vpith  the  haod.  For  instance, 
for  tbe  back  vowels,  I  gave  nn  by  a  constant  repetition  of  «, 
while  moving  the  hand  to  the  right,  the  uo  by  the  same  repe- 
tition moved  vertically  upward,  the  n  by  moving  the  o  uore- 
peated  to  the  right,  the  ii  by  raising  the  letter  a  upward,  the 
a  by  moving  it  downward,  and  the  u  by  a  curved  movement  of 
the  (>.  When  I  spoie  a  word,  I  required  the  pupil  to  follow 
me  with  his  fingers  ae  each  element  of  speech  wns  given, 
TLifl  was  at  first  slow,  but  as  I  always  went  on  the  principle 
of  making  the  utterance  continuous,  the  effect  was  that  pro- 
duced by  a  person  speaking  smoothly  but  with  extreme  delib- 
eratioa.  There  were  gaps  between  wordw  but  never  between 
letters.  The  speech  was  attended  by  no  jerkw  and  no  gri- 
maces. 

Another  thing  surprised  me.  That  was  the  ease  with  which 
n  pupil  who  bad  some  knowledge  of  language  acquired  the 
ability  to  give  the  orthographic  equivalent  for  orthoepic  utter- 
ance. 

Here,  however,  I  was  met  with  the  objection  that  though 
the  pupil  might  be  able  to  recognize  the  exact  positionH  as- 
snmed  by  the  teacher  even  in  rapid  speech,  he  would  not  be 
able  to  recognize  the  speech  of  others,  particularly  those  who 
apoke  without  any  special  care.  To  this  it  seemed  to  me  to 
lie  a  sufficient  answer  that,  as  familiarity  with  handwriting  in 
which  each  letter  was  made  with  absolute  correctness  and 
exactness  enabled  a  pereon  to  read  any  handwriting  in  which, 
though  there  were  many  and  often  §eriou8  d6i}a>'tures  from 
tie  best  forms,  there  still  remained  a  resemblance  to  those 
forms  BuflicieDl  to  make  it  possible  to  decipher  what  was  writ* 
ten,  so  a  familiarity  with  exact  and  correctly  utteied  speech 
would  make  it  practicable  to  follow  careless  and  vai  led  speech, 
which,  though  it  did  nut  intentionally  conform  to  any  precon- 
eeivod  rules,  yet,  of  necessity,  involved  essential  points  of  re- 
semblance lo  the  positions  to  which  he  was  accustomed.  In 
other  words,  familiarity  with  certain  £xed  positions  of  the 
vooU  organs  would  enable  the  pupil  to  recognize  the  general 
reaemblaoces  that  occur  iu  all  speech,  notwithstanding  the 
modifications  that  are  constantly  recurring. 

Satisfied  upon  thix  point,  I  put  the  whole  school  upon  a 
cuuree  of  lip-reading  without  regard  to  articulation.  I  wished 
to  give  the  pupils  the  idea  that  they  could  be  trained  to 
understand  what  was  said  to  them  by  speech,  without  dis- 
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couraging  them  by  requiring  them  to  make  what,  in  many 
cases,  was  an  extremely  difficult  effort,  namely,  to  attempt 
vocal  utterance.  The  latter  was  made  entirely  voluntary  on 
their  part,  though  in  a  number  of  instances  I  found  that,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  acquired  ability  to  read  the  lips,  speech  did 
follow. 

When  all  the  pupils  had  been  brought  into  line  in  this  re- 
gard, the  way  was  prepared  to  teach  articulation  in  addition 
to  lip-reading.  In  this  I  was  greatly  aided  by  Mrs.  Carrie  E. 
Lounsbury,  who,  as  Miss  Handy,  had  at  one  time  been  a 
teacher  here,  and  afterward,  by  my  recommendation,  had  gone 
to  Mr.  Wilkiuson,  in  California.  She  was  what  might  be  called 
a  natural  teacher  of  articulation — one  who  could  give  correct 
utterance  to  a  deaf-mute  even  in  cases  where  others  failed. 
The  signal  success  she  met  with  in  California  led  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son to  speak  of  her  ability  in  this  direction  in  the  most  enthu- 
siastic terms.  She  would  probably  have  been  with  him  until 
to-day  had  she  not,  unfortunately  for  the  cause,  contracted 
marriage  with  a  gentleman  who  took  her  to  Colorado,  where 
he  died.  She  is  now  in  Chicago,  where  she  is  about  to  estab- 
lish a  school  for  teaching  articulation  and  lip-reading  to  adult 
deaf-mutes.  She  had  a  similar  school  in  New  York  city,  in 
which  she  was  successful  in  results  though  not  in  numbers. 
One  of  her  pupils,  for  instance.  Miss  Cora  Smith,  a  young  lady 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  a  graduate  of  the  Ohio  Institution, 
ten  years  out  of  school,  deaf  from  birth,  and  totally  without 
hcanng  or  speech,  was  enabled,  in  the  short  space  of  six 
months,  to  speak  in  a  pleasant,  natural,  even  voice,  and  to  read 
the  lips  without  difficulty. 

Mrs.  Lounsbury  was  able  to  give  me  but  fifteen  hours  a 
week  for  a  period  of  about  six  months,  but  during  that  period 
such  an  impulse  was  given  to  articulation  that,  at  public  exhi- 
bitions, we  were  able  to  display  one  or  two  whole  classes, 
formed  by  ordinary  gradiog  in  respect  to  the  English  language 
and  other  studies  without  any  reference  to  their  ability  to 
speak,  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  each  pupil  possessed  the 
power  of  vocalization  in  a  gratifying  degree.  The  method  pur- 
sued at  these  exhibitions  was  to  take  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Ten  Commandments,  a  psalm  or  a  hymn,  and  require  each  pupil 
to  repeat,  in  turn,  a  portion  of  the  same  till  the  whole  had 
been  given.  !Mr8.  Lounsbury's  specialty  was  voice  culture, 
and  she  acoomplisliod  much  by  making  a  whole  class  repeat 


simultaseouBly  a  number  of  epettially  prepared  sentences  writ- 
teu  upon  a  large  slate  in  ftunt  of  fbenj.  TliiR  exercise  was  re- 
pettted  ttgnin  and  agiiin  witli  tbe  same  seDteuoeH  til]  the  cIubh 
became  perfectly  familiar  with  them.  I  took  so  much  interest 
in  tbifl  matter  that  I  spent  several  houra  each  day  watching 
the  methods,  making  RuggestioiiB.  encouraging  the  pupilti,  and 
takiug  R  direct  part  iii  the  inHtruetlou.  I  had  two  very  fine 
laily  tenchern  of  articulation,  who  yeconded  my  efforts  admi- 
rably, and  the  hearing  teachers  taught  their  own  classeH 
rrHpectively.  Mr.  Currier  taking  his  own  class  and  that  of  Miss 
iroutgomery,  who  is  a  semi  mute.  My  stuiliea  in  lip-reading 
came  to  my  aid  in  teaching  articulation,  and  I  found  that  the 
alphabet  which  I  had  devised  for  the  furmer  answered  admi- 
rably for  the  latter. 

There  wa«  one  difficulty,  however,  which  was  very  diacour- 
nging.  There  were  in  many  of  the  classes  a  number  of  pupils 
who  were  continually  forgetting  the  pDsiti<^nB  of  the  organs 
of  speech  both  in  lip-readiug  and  in  articulation,  and  there 
fore  had  to  be  subjected  to  constant  review  and  con'ectiou, 
und  unfortunately  in  proportion  aa  the  teacher  labored  with 
them  the  mure  irksome  did  the  pupilu  find  it.  The  devices  to 
which  I  resorted,  of  giving  lists  of  words  in  which  the  conso- 
Uftnts  were  united  to  a  single  vowel  and  then  to  another,  till 
a11  hofl  been  embraced,  and  reading-lessons  in  which  appeared 
all  the  t'lementa  of  speech,  failed  to  awaken  that  enthusiasm 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  evoke  from  any  deaf-mute 
half  that  is  in  htm.  This  delayed  their  own  progi'ess  so 
milcb.  and  was  ho  detrimentiU  to  the  progress  of  the  other 
pupila,  that  I  began  to  feur  that  my  favorite  idea  of  having 
the  whole  school  taught  aiticulation  would  have  to  be  given 
up  in  a  measure,  especially  with  those  pupils  who  were  not 
quick  of  apprehension,  and  tliat  I  should  have  to  revert,  at 
least  partially,  to  tbe  plan  of  making  selections,  which  would 
aUo  involve  the  inconvenience  of  reclassification  for  the  piu'- 
poaea  of  articulation 

Al  this  juncture  I  asked  myself  whether  there  was  not 
something  in  the  Bell  symltols  which  I  had  hitherto  over 
looked,  and  which  would  prove  more  effective  than  the  alpha 
betic  ei|uivalente  that  I  bad  been  using — something  that  would 
b<ith  awaken  interest  and  produce  a  more  lasting  impt'ession. 
To  consider  was  to  act.  and.  to  my  surprise.  I  fotmd  that  the 
doUent  as  well  as  the  brighteHt  pupiU  eoiilJ.  by  proper  pre- 
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sentation,  be  made  to  seize  with  ease  and  avidity  the  idea 
which  the  symbols  portrayed. 

The  pupils  who  were  just  learning  to  write  could  form  the 
symbols  more  easily  than  they  could  the  equivalent  letters, 
.  and  see  in  them  greater  significance.  It  seemed,  indeed,  a 
sort  of  introduction  to  writing,  that  added  zest  thereto,  while 
to  the  pupils  who  had  already  learned  to  write  a  novelty  was 
introduced  that  stimulated  attention. 

I  began  with  two  ellipses,  one  horizontal  and  the  other  ver- 
tical, and  divided  them  into  halves  as  follows  :   o  9.     These 

top 

I  labelled  i«ck  o  »i>  0,  and  required  the  beginners  to  draw  them, 

lip 

and  designate  them  by  touching  the  lip,  by  pushing  the 
finger  through  the  mouth  to  the  root  of  the  tongue,  by  put- 
ting the  finger  upon  the  top  of  the  tongue  and  afterward 
crooking  it,  and  by  touching,  with  the  finger,  the  tip  of 
the  tongue.  This  was  done  every  day  as  an  introductory 
exercise.  Repetition  made  it  easy  and  agreeable.  Then  to 
the  beginners,  as  well  as  to  the  others,  I  taught  the  symbol  for 
the  simple  closed  lips  D  followed  by  that  of  the  open  vowel 
],  and  showed  that  it  signified  that  they  were  to  close  the 
lips  and  then  opeu  the  mouth  wide.  There  would  not  be  a 
single  pupil  that  would  not  at  once  give  the  sound  indicated. 
The  transition  was  easy  to  the  other  lip  symbols,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  they  were  able  to  give  the  whole  series  D] 
pa;  0]  b'a  ;  B]  ma;  3]  fa;  3]  va;  O]  wha;  3]  wa;  ]D  ap; 
]0  i'lb ;  3S  am  ;  ]3  af  ;  ]3  dv.  Then  would  come  a  simul- 
taneous exercise  of  articulation  and  lip-reading.  The  teacher 
would  say  p*a,  and  the  pupils  would  imitate  him,  and  then, 
tiu'ning  to  their  slates,  write  the  appropriate  symbols.  So 
with  ba,  mil,  fa,  and  the  rest.  He  would  then  skip  about  till 
whatever  sound  he  gave  involving  the  Hp  schedule  they  were 
able  to  reproduce  and  give  the  appropriate  symbols.  The 
next  step  would  be  to  have  them  speak  from  the  symbols, 
the  teacher  uttering  no  sound.  He  would  then  take  the  pupils 
individually,  watch  the  voice  of  each,  and  work  over  it  till  he 
had  brought  it  to  a  natural  pitch  and  to  a  pleasant  intonation. 
The  lip  symbols  having  been  mastered,  so  that  each  pupil 
could  make  them  when  lip-reading,  and  pronounce  them  when 
they  were  offered  to  the  eye,  the  transition  was  easy  to  the 
lip  symbols  in  connection  with  the  same  vowel,  care  being 
taken  to  review,  raoh  day,  the  scliedule  already  learned.    Then 
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would  come  the  top  symbols  and  tlieD  the  back.  At  thiH  time 
or  Bubsequently  the  double  couBouaiits  were  takeu  up. 

The  way  was  uow  prepared  for  leaming  the  front,  middle, 
back,  uod  combined  vowels.  The  pupils  were  taught  uotouly 
to  run  through  the  scale,  but  also  to  take  eaeh  vowel  in  cou- 
nectiou  with  each  eonsouant.  For  example,  the  vowel  e  would 
be  repeated  as  follows:  pe,  be,  me,  fe,  ve,  whe,  we,  te,  de,  ni; 
and  BO  on  to  the  end.  The  short  vowels  were  given  as  initials 
and  the  consonants  as  terminals,  as  in  the  series  ip,  ib,  im,  if, 
iv. 

Id  tliis  manner  all  the  consonant  and  vowel  Hounds  were 
thoroughly  learned  in  connection  with  each  other,  the  elements 
of  speech  and  lip-reading  were  indelibly  impressed  upon  the 
mind,  and  the  way  was  prepared  to  read  the  lips  nud  to  speak 
without  difficulty.  The  rest  was  a  mere  matter  of  practice, 
and  of  that  instruetion  in  pronunciation  which  has  to  bo  given 
to  bearing  children. 

To  promote  famiUai-ity  with  the  vowels  as  learned  little 
sentences  were  given,  each  involving  all  the  vowels  in  a  group, 
to  the  exclusion  of  those  uot  yet  learned.  For  Instance,  with 
the  ^oup  of  front  vowels,  viz.,  e,  i,  He,  e,  a,  such  sentences 
would  be  giveu  aa — 

[T   oln   ra   Xoicd   id   owxaaiuo 

A      fish      is      eaten      at        breakfant : 

and  with  the  group  of  middle  vowels,  X  li  and  X  er,  ir,  ur,  etc, 

31     ro     9WIO     lists     BlOI^     l3lKf     GJ(f 

We    eat      bread      and      butter     every    day. 

As  already  intimated,  I  found  it  an  excellent  plan,  after  the 
alphabet  hod  been  mastered,  to  give  exhaustive  hsts  of  words 
under  each  vowel,  so  that  the  pupils  might  become  familiar 
with  the  English  equivaleut  foi  each  vowel  sound  as  it  oc- 
curred in  words,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  I  may,  at  my  leisure, 
print  a  little  volume  of  such,  as  a  sort  of  uarle  ntf/nim. 

I  have  also  tried  the  experiment  of  putting  a  little  diction- 
ary, in  which  the  pronunciation  is  marked,  into  the  bandR  of 
the  pupils,  and  having  them  put  selected  words  into  Visible 
(speech,  and  then  read  them  aloud. 

Ajinther  plan  hati  been  to  assign  tbem  a  reading  lesson,  and 
nquire  them  to  look  out  each  word  in  the  dictionary  and  then 
write  it  in  Visib'e  Spe-'cfa,  con<>lnd)ng  with  the  nral  rending  of 
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the  passage  so  prepared.  In  this  way  they  get  into  the  habit 
of  consulting  the  dictionary  for  the  pronunciation  as  well  as 
the  meaning  of  words — a  most  desirable  consummation,  if  we 
would  have  our  pupils  accurate  in  speech.  I  have  prepared 
and  may  publish  a  little  reading-book,  each  lesson  of  which 
embraces  all  the  sounds  in  the  English  language. 

In  connection  with  these  three  plans,  the  making  of  re- 
sponsive signs  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  has  a  most  favorable 
effect,  as  it  enables  the  teacher  to  tell  at  a  glance  whether  they 
know  the  meaning  of  each  word  as  presented  to  their  eyes, 
and  to  explain  it  if  they  do  not. 

The  advantages,  as  they  appear  to  me,  of  using  Professor 
Bell's  system  of  symbols  in  teaching  articulation  and  lip- 
reading  to  the  deaf  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  Based,  as  these  symbols  are,  upon  a  plan  of  phonic 
analysis,  as  complete  as  it  is  admirable,  there  is  such  a  corre- 
spondence between  them  and  the  position  and  movement  of 
the  vocal  organs  in  speech  that  they  practically  furnish  a  rule 
for  each  articulation. 

2.  They  make  clear  the  distinction  between  the  sound  and 
the  correct  spelling  of  a  word,  and  in  this  sense  may  be  said 
to  give  hearing  to  the  eye. 

3.  They  remove  all  temptation  to  guess-work  and  careless- 
ness in  lip-reading,  which  is  the  great  bane  to  progress  in  this 
direction.  In  their  use,  the  pupil  puts  upon  a  tablet,  either 
material  or  mental,  what  be  actually  sees^  not  what  he  thinks 
ought  to  be.  He  therefore  pays  much  closer  attention  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case,  and  the  result  is  far  gi*eater 
accuracy. 

4.  They  enable  a  pupil  to  study  beforehand,  and  record  in 
the  simplest,  most  accurate  way,  the  pronunciation  of  the 
words  he  is  to  utter.  By  this  means  he  is  able  to  do  for  him- 
self what  the  teacher  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  do  for 
him,  and  thus,  by  his  own  industry,  to  acquire  a  familiarity 
with  speech  far  in  advance  of  what  he  could  gain  if  he  de- 
pended entirely  upon  one  whose  time  he  is  obHged  to  share 
with  others. 

5.  They  furnish  the  teacher  with  a  means  of  correcting  in- 
accuracies of  pronunciation  by  enabling  him  to  show  the  pupil 
what  he  has  said,  in  contradistinction  to  what  he  ought  to  have 
said. 

6.  They  are  interesting  in  themselves,  supplying,  as  they  do, 
delightful  problems  not  difficult  of  solution. 
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7-  By  bringing  the  juilgmeitt  into  exerciEie,  tliey  aid  Uie 
memor}'  and,  as  their  significnDce  is  gradually  unfolded,  en- 
able the  pupil  to  giasp  and  retain  the  elements  of  apeei'U  more 
perfectly  than  he  could  po&eibly  do  under  any  other  system. 

8.  They  supply  an  excellent  method  of  mental  discipline — 
discipline  we  ('ould  afford  to  pursue  for  its  own  sake,  even  if 
it  did  not  result  in  the  attainment  of  another  and  most  desir- 
able end. 

In  giving  you,  as  I  have  done,  a  few  chapters  in  my  experi- 
ence, I  think  that  I  have  been  able  to  present  my  views  more 
clearly  than  if  I  had  confined  mynelf  to  a  more  formal  and 
didactic  method,  and  I  hope  that  the  record  of  the  different 
steps  by  which  I  came  to  my  matured  conclusions  will  not  be 
without  interest  to  you  or  benefit  to  the  young  men  in  whose 
behalf  you  have  asked  my  opinion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ISAAC  LEWIH  PEET. 

Prof.    J.    C.    UORIMN. 

UMianaX  Ihaf-MuU  l-'-'tU-gr, 

Krndall  tjrerii,   Wnt/iington,  J),  (', 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CLASSIFICATION 

OF  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTIKG  THE  DEAF. 
T'o  l/if  J^rineijiaU  ainl  Superinlendenlg  of 

.imerican  Schools  for  tfm  l>eaf: 

At  the  Seventh  Conference  of  SupeiintendeutH  and  Princi- 
palb)  of  Ameiican  Schools  foi-  the  Deof,  helrl  at  the  Colo- 
rado School,  August  7-11,  X89'2,  Dr-  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
read  a  paper  criticising  the  classification  of  methods  of  in- 
struction adopted  in  the  Tabular  Statement  of  American 
Schoolu  for  the  Deaf  annually  published  in  the  A  itiiala,  and 
suggesting  a  different  plan  of  classification  as  a  basis  for  re- 
riKion.  After  some  iliscuHsiim  of  the  subject  the  follitwing 
Resolution,  offered  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Noyea,  Superintendent  of  the 
Minnesota  School,  was  adopted : 

RnolTfti,  'lliat  n  Cfiiumittee  -if  three  l>e  itppoiDied,  uf  whicli  Dr.  Pfty. 
of  WtuliingloD.  sball  Iw  chainunn,  the  uthei  two  members  of  thi^  Outn- 
iiiitt«*>  t'l  liB  nppniuted  by  thin  CuufiTencc,  to  nhkb  Cammittnn  thi* 
wboU  subjVrl  of  FlusifloatioD  shall  bti  referred,  Ui  reiiort  tbeir  ramvlii. 
slona  LbroiiKb  the  Aaaah  ;  oDil  wbeu  tljr«»Jiiurtbi!  ot  tht>  inittlCatiuiia  in 
th*  DniUid  StHtwi  approve  the  rei;oiameuiJntioiui  o(  tbis  Cuiamiltee.  the 
Mune  khall  ■«  fm[<lof  vil  iti  \he  AuuaU. 

Dr.  NoyeM  and  Dr  Bell  were  appointed  members  of  the 
Oomooittee  to  act  with  Dr.  Fay. 
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The  Committee  respectfully  report  that,  after  long  delibera- 
tion, tbey  have  not  been  able  to  agree  upon  a  satisfactory  sys- 
tem of  classification,  and  tbey  therefore  recommend  that  in  the 
Tabular  Statement  of  Schools  published  in  the  AnnaUy  while 
statistics  of  the  number  of  pupils  taught  speech  and  by  speech 
shall  be  recorded  as  fully  as  possible,  the  columns  headed 
*•*•  Methods  of  Instruction  "  be  omitted,  and  no  classification 
of  methods  or  system  of  nomenclature  be  adopted  at  present 

The  Besolution  appointing  the  Committee  says  that  "when 
three-fourths  of  the  Institutions  in  the  United  States  approve 
of  the  recommendations  of  this  Committee,  the  same  shall  be 
adopted  in  the  Annals^  The  Committee  believe  that  the 
omission  of  the  words  and  Canada  after  "  the  United  States  " 
was  inadvertent,  and  ai'e  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  all 
schools  for  the  deaf  which  have  the  right  of  representation 
in  the  Conference  of  Superintendents  and  Principals  have  the 
right  to  vote  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
under  the  Resolution  of  the  Colorado  Conference. 

The  heads  of  all  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  are  accordingly  requested  to  indicate  to  the  editor 
of  the  AnnaU  in  writing,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1893,  their  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  above  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee. 

The  deliberations  of  the  Committee  were  chiefly  conducted 
by  correspondence.     A  copy  of  the  correspondence,  and  the 
minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  held  at  Chicago,  July 
23,  1893,  are  hereto  appended. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

EDWAKD  ALLEN  FAY, 

J.  L.  NOYES. 

ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL, 

CommiUee, 

Wabhinoton,  D.  C,  Hepi.  25,  1893. 


CORKESPONDENCE  OF   THE  COMMITTEE. 

Kendall  Green, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  22,  1892. 
Dear  Dr.  Bell  :  I  liave  delayed  writing  you  on  the  subject 
of  Classificatiou  of  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  hoping  your  address 
at  Colorado  Springs  would  be  published  and  I  might  have  it 
before  me ;  but  as  there  seems  uo  immediate  prospect  of  its 
publication,  aud  I  think  I  have  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  clas- 
sification proposed,  I  will  delay  no  longer. 
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Ab  tiiia  cDirespondence  is  not  for  publication,  but  to  be 
read  only  by  the  three  members  of  the  committee  who  carry 
it  on,  I  will  state  my  objections  to  the  proposed  classification 
as  conciaely  as  possible,  without  the  amplification  that  would 
be  desirable  for  readers  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  sub- 
jeet. 

1.  Yon  propose  that  the  methoda  of  instruction  pursued  in 
our  schools  be  divided  into  "  two  broad  classes  employing  (I) 
English  and  (2)  other  languages  (sign -language).' 

My  objection  to  that  is  that  there  are  no  schools  employing 
'^  other  languages  tsign-language)"  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Kngtish  language.  Your  classification  would  imply  that 
Bobools  belonging  to  the  second  class  do  not  employ  English. 
That  would  not  be  true,  and  would  do  them  a  great  injuatice. 

2.  You  propose  that  these  "  be  further  divided  according 
to  the  specific  methods  of  instruction,  as  : 

"  (1)  Oral  methods,  divided  into  the  Auricular  metbod  and 
the  Speech- rca<ling  method. 

■'  (2)  Manual  methods  (the  Manual- alphabet  method),  and, 
"  (3)  Sign  methods  (the  De  I'Epi'e  Sign-language  method)." 
Now  there  are  a  good  many  schools  that  employ  all  these 
methods  in  vuriouK  ways  and  degrees  \  they  arc  called  at  pres- 
ent *'  Combined -System  "  schools.  I  have  no  special  fondness 
for  that  term  and  would  gladly  adopt  a  better  one  if  one  were 
offorml ;  but  it  is  certainly  desirable  to  have  »nmt  term  to  ap- 
ply to  these  schools,  and  it  is  an  objection  to  your  classifica- 
tion  that  it  offers  none. 

I  will  send  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Dr.  Noyes,  Will  you 
plesBo  send  him  a  copy  of  your  reply  t  I  will  ask  him,  when 
be  receives  that,  to  express  his  opinion  in  a  letter  to  me  and  to 
ttend  you  a  copy  of  the  letter.  This  is  not  so  satisfactory  a 
way  of  diseuHsing  the  matter  as  if  we  three  coidd  talk  it  over 
together,  but  the  lutter  plan  does  not  seem  feasible  at  present. 
Very  truly  yours, 

edwakd  allen  fay. 

Kendali.  Gkeeh, 

Wabhinoton.  D.  C,  fhlober  22,  1892. 

Dear   Db.   Novbs  ;    In   a  hurried   conference  at  Colorado 

Springs,  Dr,  Bell  and  I  agreed  that  I  should  put  my  objections 

to  the  oluiwiti cation  of  methods  he  proposed  into  a  letter  to 

bim,  and  send  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  you  ;  that  he  should  re- 
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ply  in  the  same  way,  and  that  you  should  be  requested  to  ex- 
preHS  your  views  by  letter  also.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  I 
have  just  wiitten  him ;  when  you  receive  his  reply,  will  you 
please  write  me  your  opinion,  and  send  him  a  copy  of  the  let- 
ter? 

Very  truly  yours, 

EDWARD  ALLEN  FAY. 


Beinn  Bhreioh,  Victoria  County,  Nova  Scotia, 

November  2,  1892. 
Prof.  E.  A.  Fay, 

Keiulall  (rree7i,  Waahhigtou^  D.  C. 

My  Dear  PRorEssoR  Fay  :  As  my  paper  "  Upon  the  Classifi- 
cation of  Methods  of  Instructing  the  Deaf  '^  has  not  yet  been 
published,  the  remarks  contained  in  your  note  of  the  22d  ult. 
were,  of  course,  made  from  only  a  general  recollection  of  the 
subject-matter. 

I  now  forward,  \vith  this  letter,  a  copy  of  my  address  as 
revised  for  publication,  from  which  you  will  see  that  your  ob- 
jections are  largely  answered  in  the  paper  itself.  For  exam- 
ple: 

1.  Your  iirst  objection  is  rather  apparent  than  real,  for  the 
paper  shows  that  the  classification  does  not  imply  that  methods 
belonging  to  the  *'  second  class  "  do  not  teach  the  English  lan- 
guage. "'  That,"  as  you  say,  "  would  not  be  true,  and  would 
do  them  a  great  injustice." 

2.  The  second  objection,  also,  is  answered  in  the  paper  itself, 
for  I  think  you  will  find,  upon  careful  perusal,  that  the  classi- 
fication does  provide  terms  for  the  methods  now  included  under 
the  name  of  "  Combined  System." 

I  need  not  enlarge  upon  these  points,  as  you  have  the  paper 
before  you.  I  would  direct  your  attention,  however,  to  the 
fact  that  the  subject  of  our  enquii'y  is  not  the  classification  of 
"  Schools ''  but  of  "  Methods  of  Instructing  the  Deaf."  If 
these  were  satisfactorily  classified,  the  schools  would  be  sufii- 
ciently  defined  by  specifying  the  methods  of  instruction  pur- 
sued in  them. 

Schools  employing  a  single  method  alone  would  naturally 
be  termed  '"  Oral,"  "  Manual,"  and  "  Sign  "  Schools ;  or,  if  we 
desired  to  be  specific,  "Auricular  Schools,"  **  Speech-reading 
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Schools,"'  "  Manual-alphabet  Schools,"  and  "  De  I'Epee  Siga- 
l^^gwi^g^  Schools." 

Id  cases  where  more  thau  one  method  is  pursued,  then,  under 
tbe  head  of  "  Method  of  InHtruction  "  in  the  Statiatiral  Tables 
of  the  A  nitah,  the  methods  pursued  should  be  ajieeified.  For 
exmuple :  "  OnJ  and  Manual,"  ttf.  This  would  mean  that 
some  of  the  pupils  are  instmcted  by  Oral  Methodw  and  some 
by  Manual ;  and  it  should  be  stated,  I  think.  Homewbere  in  the 
^nnai»,  how  man;  are  taught  by  each  method. 

Schools  in  which  all  the  methods  are  employeil  might,  very 
properly,  be  termed  Eclectic  Schools. 

Although  this  coiTeHpondence  is,  of  course,  intended,  Eis  you 
Bay,  ■■  to  be  read  only  by  the  three  members  of  the  committee 
who  CHri7  it  on."  still  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  write 
with  a  riew  to  possible  publiciition.  The  heads  of  the  schools 
for  the  deaf  in  America  have  delegated  to  us  the  conaideration 
and  discussion  of  a  very  important  subjet-t :  and  should  wc  bo 
(Utsble  to  agree  upon  a  report,  it  would  only  be  right  and 
propw  that  the  whole  correspondence  should  be  made  pubhc, 
no  that  the  profession  might  see  how  we  have  discharged  the 
duties  devolving  upon  us.  I  would  like  to  obtain  the  views  of 
Dr.  Soyea  and  yourself  upon  this  point. 

I  send  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Dr.  Noyes,  together  with  a 

copy  of  my  Colorado  address.     I  will  ask  him  to  write  to  you 

upon  the  subject,  and   send  me  a  copy  of  his  letter.     It  uill 

then  be  in  order.  I  suppose,  for  yon  to  communicate  with  us. 

Youi's  very  sincerely. 

'  .ALEXANDER  GKAH.4M  BELL. 


(A  ]iai)*T  Toail  by  Dr.  .^lkiihdbh  QaAUjtM  Beli.  before  the  Seveotb 
OnnfBTenov  of  SutwriulendeDtii  nnd  Prtnfipals  »f  AmericHQ  SchouU  for 
llwt  Dc«f.  Colorado  Spriugx,  Oolontilo,  Aiigjust,  IHUS.j 

The  discussions  we  have  bad  here  render  it  very  evident 
that  there  ai-e  different  methods  of  instructing  the  deaf  in  use 
in  tbitt  country.  We  are  nil  anxious  to  wtudy  iJiem  by  their 
rfBulls  :  but  before  we  can  do  so  we  must  have  a  cleai'  idea  as 
to  what  thvsv  methi'ds  are,  and  how  they  differ  from  one 
Uintbcr. 

The  differences  bihould  be  so  defined  as  to  plaire  the  issues 
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clearly  before  the  mind  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  the  advocates 
of  all. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  a  close  student  of  this  subject, 
and  I  must  confess  that  I  am  dissatisfied  with  the  classifica- 
tion adopted  by  the  profession,  and  used  in  the  Annals. 

You  recognize  a  "  Manual "  and  an  '•  Oral  "  Method,  and 
more  than  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  "  Combined  ^^  Methods. 

For  example,  you  have  the  Combined  A  method,  Combined 
B  method,  Combined  C  method,  Combined  D  method,  Com- 
bined E  method,  Combined  F  method.  Combined  G  method. 
Combined  AB  method.  Combined  AE  method,  Combined  AF 
method.  Combined  BC  method.  Combined  BD  method.  Com- 
bined BF  method.  Combined  EF  method.  Combined  ABF 
method,  and  the  Combined  AEF  method.  (See  the  Annals 
for  January,  1892,  vol.  xxxvii,  pp.  60  and  64.) 

This  classification  seems  to  me  to  be  unnecessarily  compli- 
cated, and  extremely  difficult  to  follow.  Indeed,  in  some 
cases,  I  fear  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  any  one 
excepting  the  editor  of  the  AmtcUs  to  decide  definitely  to  what 
class  a  method  belongs.  The  idea  underlying  the  use  of  the 
word  "  Combined ''  is  undoubtedly  good.  It  is  meant,  I  pre- 
sume, to  indicate  an  Eclectic  System  in  which  all  methods  are 
employed.  It  is  not  so  applied,  however,  and  the  word  is 
used  in  a  vague  and  indefinite  sense,  rendering  it  necessary 
to  distinguish  various  forms  of  combination  by  the  arbitrary 
letters.  A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.  This  is  obviously  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient to  supply  a  need  for  a  more  definite  classification. 

Of  course  any  classification  is  better  than  none  at  aU,  and 
wc  must  hold  to  that  we  have  until  some  better  method  or 
system  of  classification  can  be  devised. 

Now  I  do  not  come  before  you  in  a  captious  spirit,  nor  with 
the  idea  that  I  can  give  you  a  perfect  and  complete  classifica- 
tion of  methods,  by  any  means.  I  simply  beg  to  offer  you  a 
few  suggestions  which  may  set  you  thinking  upon  the  subject, 
and  so  be  of  value. 

Allow  me  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  following  chart, 
which  exhibits  those  methods  of  instruction  which  appear  to 
me  to  demand  recognition,  and  their  relation  to  one  another : 


Sttffgrilal  CtaaifiailUin  of  Mfthnds  of  Irutrueting  tli*  litaf. 

SpwIDc    MEthoilB   of  In-     I 


1.  Olherlimgai^c*,      SLgn  Methods  ,„ 


?el 


Satis  i\f  GUuaificiUion. 

What  we  need  first  is  aome  nfttuial  baeis  of  claBsificatioB 
upoti  which  all  cim  agree. 

Now,  when  we  come  to  consider  that  tlip  poBsibility  of  in- 
structing a  deaf  child  Is  based  upon  the  po&BJbility  of  teaching 
him  a  laujfuage  whereby  ideas  may  bt-  imparted  and  tlm  mind 
f-'ultivated,  I  think  we  may  fiud  in  the  kind  of  language  em- 
ployed for  Ibie  purpose  our  basie  for  ulaanii] cation. 

yVo  Broad  UlaKses  of'  Methods. 
Upon  this  basi»  we  may  divide  the  fixisting  methods  into 
two  broad  clasBeti : 

1.  Those  in  wLicb  the  Bnglish  language  aluuo  in  employed, 

2.  ThoKe  which  employ  some  otber  language^not  English. 
<I''or  example:  The  De  I'Epee  Sign -language.) 

Of  course  the  acquisition  of  English  is  au  ultimate  object, 
common  t*>  all  methods,  but  the  advocates  of  the  second  clans 
Heek  to  teach  EuglisL  through  the  medium  of  another  language 
(the  De  I'Epee  Sign- language),  or,  at  all  events,  in  conjunction 
with  it :  whereas  those  of  the  firnt  class  seek  to  teacb  English 
by  uoage  alone,  without  the  aid  of  any  other  tongue.  "  Eng 
liab  Ibrougb  English "  is  their  motto.  "  Englieb  through 
Signs  "  or  "  with  Signs  "  is  the  motto  of  the  other  side. 

II  is  not  my  intention  in  this  paper  to  express  any  opinion 
oonoeming  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  systems  em- 
ployed in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  but  simply  to  point  out 
broul  i^sueH  which  may  be  useful  for  purposes  of  claosili cation. 
The  i>re«ent  icsue  (teems  to  me  to  divide  teacheiH  into  two 
great  opposing  cam[is,  and  may  therefore  be  a  suitable  one 
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upon  which  to  base  our  first  division  into  classes.     It  relates 
to  the  exclusive  or  non-exclusive  use  of  English. 

1.  Shall  we  use  English  and  English  alone  as  our  language 
of  communication ;  or, 

2.  Shall  we  not  ? 

Some  teachers  adopt  the  first  plan,  and  discard  the  De 
TEpee  Sign-language  altogether — or  any  language  not  known 
and  used  by  the  people  at  large.  Others  adopt  the  second 
plan,  and  resort  to  the  De  TEpee  language  of  signs. 

The  issue  thus  relates  both  to  English  and  the  Sign-lan- 
guage. It  is  not  exactly  "  English  versus  the  Sign-language,'' 
for  English  is  aimed  at  by  all  methods.  It  is,  rather,  English 
alone  without  the  Sign-language,  or  English  with  it  ?  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  living  question  of  the  day,  and  it  is 
therefore  eminently  suited  to  be  the  touchstone  of  our 
methods. 

In  imparting  ideas  to  the  dea/,  is  the  English  tankage 
alone  used  without  the  De  V^pee  Sign-language  f  If  so,  our 
method  belongs  to  Class  I ;  if  not,  to  Class  II. 

Sub-Groups, 

Each  of  these  classes  may  be  subdivided  upon  other  isBues. 

We  have  a  spoken  or  '*  Oral  '^  form  of  the  English  language, 
and  also  a  written  or  '^  Manual ''  form ;  the  one  spoken  by  the 
mouth,  the  other  written  by  the  hand.  Now  the  advocates  of 
Class  I  are  divided  upon  the  question,  ^'  Shall  we  use  the 
spoken  or  the  written  form  of  the  English  language  as  our 
means  of  communication  t  " 

Of  course  all  methods  aim  to  teach  both  forms  to  the  deaf. 

American  teachers  are  now  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that 
earnest  and  persistent  efforts  should  be  made  in  evei-y  school 
for  the  deaf  to  teach  speech  and  speech-reading  as  well  as 
reading  and  writing  to  every  deaf  child.  But  this  is  not  the 
point  at  issue.  It  relates  not  to  a  knowledge  of  these  forms 
of  English,  but  to  the  use  of  them  as  the  language  of  com- 
munication and  thought.     The  question  is : 

When  we  discard  the  De  V^pee  Sign-language  altogether ^ 
and  deterrnhie  to  use  English  and  JEnglish  alone  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  [Class  I],  shall  we  use  spoken  or  written 
English  as  the  language  of  cornniunlcatioji  f  This  is  an  im- 
portant issue  and  forms  a  convenient  basis  for  subdivision. 

Those  who  make  speech  the  language  of  communication 
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adopt  an  '^  Oral  ^'  method  of  mstruction  :  those  who  use 
written  English  employ  a  "  Manual  "  method. 

The  advocates  of  Oral  Methods  insist  that  speech  shall  be 
the  usual  and  ordinary  means  of  communication,  with  wiiting 
as  a  mere  auxiliary ;  whereas  the  advocates  of  Manual  Methods 
insist  that  written  English  shall  be  used  for  this  purpose,  with 
speech  as  an  auxiliary.  Oral  Methods  use  the  mouth,  and 
Manual  Methods  the  hand,  almost  exclusively  in  the  expression 
of  thought.  Oral  Methods  subordinate  wTitten  English  to 
speech ;  Manual  Methods  subordinate  speech  to  written 
English ;  but  both  methods  reject  the  De  TEpce  Sign- 
language  altogether,  and  use  English  alone  as  the  means  of 
communication. 

The  second  class  of  methods  needs  no  special  subdivision 
into  groups,  because  the  only  language  other  than  English 
employed  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  in  our  country  is  a 
language  in  the  form  of  gestures  or  signs.  There  are,  or  may 
be,  many  distinct  languages  of  signs,  just  as  there  are  many 
spoken  languages.  For  example,  English,  French,  German, 
etc.  Practically,  however,  only  one  form  of  gesture-speech  is 
used  in  America,  viz.,  the  Sign-language,  which  originated  in 
the  school  of  the  Abbe  de  TEjyee,  in  France,  and  which  was 
brought  to  this  country  by  Laurent  Clerc  and  the  elder 
Gallaudet. 

The  advocates  of  Sign  Methods  claim  that  a  gesture-language 
is  more  easy  or  more  natural  to  a  deaf  child  than  English,  and 
hence  make  use  of  the  De  TEpce  Sign-language. 

The  English  language,  of  course,  is  also  taught,  and,  indeed, 
forms  the  chief  subject  of  study  in  school ;  but  outside  of  the 
school-room — in  the  chapel  or  in  the  play-ground,  for  example — 
the  De  TEpee  Sign-language  is  used  almost  exclusively,  so  that 
it  becomes  the  principal  means  of  communication  and  avenue 
to  the  mind. 

As  I  glance,  then,  over  the  whole  field  of  instruction  and 
note  the  methods  pursued,  they  seem  to  me  to  resolve  them- 
selves naturallj  into  three  well-differentiated  groups : 

1.  Oral  Methods. 

2.  Manual  Methods. 

3.  Sign  Methods. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  each  group  is:  the  form 
oflang^iage  that  is  hnbituaUy  finploi/fd  in  the  intf^rrfunitjf  of 
thought — that  form  of  language  which  is  made  the  ''  verna^ru- 
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lar/^  so  to  speak,  of  the  deaf  child — the  language  in  which  he 
learns  to  think  and  spontaneously  express  his  wants. 

Oral  Methods  make  spoken  English,  uttered  by  the  mouth, 
the  habitual  means  of  expression  employed  by  the  deaf  child ; 
Manual  Methods,  written  English,  spelled  upon  the  fingers ; 
and  Sign  Methods,  the  De  TEp^e  language  of  signs. 

Oral,  Manual,  and  Sign  Methods  are  still  farther  differen- 
tiated from  one  another  by  those  means  of  communication 
which  they  reject  and  refuse  to  employ  in  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf. 


Forms  of  Lamouagk  Taught  to  thb  Dbaf. 


Method  of 
lustmctiou. 


Speech. 


Writing. 


i  Oral  MethodB. .  ..!  Speech.  I  Writing. 
I  Manual  Methods. :  Speech.  I  Writing. 
I  Sign  Methods  ....j  Speech.  |  Writing. 


Manual 
Alphabet. 


Del'Ep^ 
Sign-lAnguage. 


Man.  Alph.  I 

Man.  Alph.  j  Sign-language. 


Oral  Methods  teach  speech  and  writing,  but  reject  manual 
alphabets  and  the  Sign-language.  Manual  Methods  teach 
speech,  writing,  and  a  manual  alphabet,  but  reject  the  Sign- 
language.  Sign  Methods  teach  speech,  writing,  a  TntmiiR^ 
alpliabet,  and  the  Sign-language,  rejecting  none. 

Varieties  of  Oral,  Manual,  and  Sign  Methods  may  be  distin- 
guished, constituting — 

Specific  Methods  of  Iftstruction. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  in  this  paper,  to  attempt  an  exhaust- 
ive analysis,  but  simply  to  draw  the  general  outlines  of  a 
scheme  of  classification  which  I  trust  may  be  found  broad 
enough  to  include  not  only  methods  that  actually  exist,  but 
also  other  possible  methods  which  may  not  at  present  be  in 
operation. 

The  most  important  varieties  that  seem  to  me  to  demand 
recognition  as  specific  methods  of  instruction  are  four  in 
number  (see  Chart),  viz: 

1.  The  Auricular  Method  ("Aural"). 

2.  The  Speech-reading  Method  ("  Pure  Oral "). 

3.  The  Manual-alphabet  Method  ("American  Vernacular 
Method  "), 
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4-  Tlie  De  I'Epee  Sigu -language  Method  ("Combined  Sys- 
tem"). 

The  first  two  are  varieties  of  EngliBh  Oral  Methods,  the 
third  is  on  EngliBh  M&nual  Method,  and  the  fourth  is  a  Sign 
Method. 

1.  The  Auricular  Method,  All  of  the  deaf  are  not  totally  de- 
void of  bearing.  Some  [lOSfiCHS  a  MufiSi^tient  perception  of 
eoDDil  to  enable  them  to  recognize  differences  of  vowel  effect 
with  the  aid  of  a  hearing  tube  or  trumpet;  or  without  theoe 
aids  when  the  snunilH  are  uttered  loudly  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  oar.  Such  pupila  ai'e  readily  taught  to  speak.  Cou- 
Htont  practice  of  dpeech,  aud  the  use  of  artificial  aids  to  bear- 
ing, occAsion  an  apparent  improvement  in  the  ability  to  hear. 
This  iiii]>rovement  is  sn  great  that  pupils  who  at  first  appear  to 
ptTceivp  little  more  than  noise  cinne  at  last  to  understand 
speech  by  ear.  By  wpecial  instruction  they  ai'e  converted  from 
desf-miites  into  oidiuary  haid-of-liearuig  people  who  Hjieak. 

Under  auy  method,  nf  course,  it  should  be  the  duty  nf  a 
conscientious  teacher  to  develop  aud  iui}>rove  the  heiu-ing  power 
of  hia  semi-deaf  pupils  to  the  utmost  possible  extent ;  but 
that  method  wbioh  aima  to  make  the  ear  tlie  usual  and  ordi- 
nary channel  of  communicntiun  desei'veti.  I  think,  to  be  ranked 
as  a  distinct  and  specific  vaiiety  of  the  Oral  Metboil.  It  ha« 
hitherto  been  known  both  as  the  •■  Aural "  Method  of  Instruc- 
tion and  as  the  "  Auricular  "  Method.  I  ]irefer  the  latter  term, 
tui  less  liable  to  be  confounded  with  "Oral."  The  Auricular 
Method,  of  course,  is  not  appbcable  to  all  of  the  deaf,  but 
only  to  that  proportion  of  them  who  posfess  sufficient  lieuting 
power  to  be  properly  classed  as  "  Semi -deaf."  All  the  other 
metlioda  considered  are  applicable  to  the  totally  deaf  as  well 
08  to  the  semi -deaf. 

Auricular  instruction  is  given  in  many  Hchools,  but  I  do  not 
know  to  what  extent  the  Auricular  Method,  as  here  defined, 
ifl  in  actual  use. 

The  cbarat^teiiBtie  feature  of  the  Auricular  Method,  which 
dixtinguiflhes  it  from  other  methods,  is  the  constant  and 
habitual  use  of  speech  and  heunug  lut  the  means  of  communi- 
cntiou,  to  the  exclusion  of  Maiuial  Alphabets  and  the  De 
r£pe(!  Sign-language.  Written  English  and  Speech- rending 
are  hIxo  taught.  Tbia  method  is  iiidicated  if  instruction  results 
in  the  use  nf  speech  and  hearing  by  the  ))utiils  themselves, 
when  not  under  reatraint,  an  their  usual  and  habitual  means  of 
commuuicatioD. 
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If  hearing  is  subordinated  to  speech  reading,  the  method  has 
not  been  employed,  but  only  some  variety  of  the  speech-read- 
ing method  next  to  be  described. 

2.  The  Speech-reading  Method  is  that  variety  of  Oral 
Method  which  is  generally  known  in  America  as  the  "  Pure 
Oral "  Method.  This  appellation,  however,  is  objected  to  by 
many  of  the  advocates  of  the  method  itself,  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  not  a  purely  oral  method,  but  makes  use  of  writing  as  well 
as  speech  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf.  I  prefer  to  call  it  the 
"  Speech- reading  Method,"  because  its  peculiar  characteris- 
tic —the  feature  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  methods — 
is  the  constant  and  habitual  employment  of  speech-reading  as 
the  medium  of  instruction.  Writing  is  also  employed  as  an 
auxiliary  means  of  communication,  but  the  usual  and  habitual 
mode  of  communication  is  by  speech  and  speech-reading  alone. 

The  terms  "  Speech-reading  "  and  "  Lip-reading  "  are  both 
in  current  use  among  teachers  of  the  deaf  to  designate  the  art 
of  understandipg  spoken  utterance  by  the  eye.  I  prefer 
"  Speech-reading  "  for  the  following  reasons.  Deaf  children 
do  not  simply  read  the  "  lips  "  but  observe  other  movements 
of  the  vocal  organs  as  well.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  the  move- 
ments of  the  lips  constitute  only  a  small  part  of  what  they 
rely  upon  for  the  comprehension  of  spoken  words.  "  Mouth- 
reading  "  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute,  but  even  this 
would  not  be  entirely  appropriate,  for  the  elements  of  8]>eech 
as  uttered  by  the  mouth  are  not  all  clearly  differentiated  to 
the  eye.  From  this  it  results  that  many  words  are  found  to 
be  homophenous  with  one  another — that  is,  they  present  the 
same  appearance  to  the  eye — in  this  respect  curiously  resem- 
bling the  homophonouK  words  with  which  we  are  all  familiar, 
which  have  the  same  sound  to  the  ear.  Words  like  rain,  rein, 
reif/n,  for  example,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  one  another 
by  ear,  but  this  does  not  prevent  us  from  understanding  spoken 
utterance  by  hearing  alone,  because  the  general  context  clears 
up  the  sense.  In  a  similar  manner  context  is  largely  reUed 
upon  by  the  deaf  in  interpreting  tlie  movements  of  the  mouth. 
Tliey  do  not  merely  read  the  "lips ''  or  even  the  "  mouth,"  but 
they  do  come  to  understand  "speech." 

I  tlierefore  prefer  to  use  the  term  "  Speech-reading,"  and  I 
designate  that  method  which  employs  speech  and  speech- 
reading  as  th(»  medium  of  communication — to  the  exclusion 
of  manual  tdph abets  and  the  De  I'Epce  Sign-language — as  the 
"  Speech  reading  Method. " 
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This  method  ia  indicated  if  inatrucUon  lesulte in  the  uae  of 
speech  uid  apeech-reading  by  the  pupils  themaelvee,  wheu  not 
under  restraint,  as  their  usual  and  habitual  meann  of  conuuuni- 
cRtton. 

Varieties  of  the  mctbod  exist.  For  i^sample,  some  speech- 
reading  Rchools  employ  a  "  "Word  Method '"  with  beginnera,  and 
others  an  "  Element  Method."  We  also  httve  ■'  Voice  and 
Hearing  Schools"  in  which  great  prominence  ia  given  to 
Auricular  Training  in  conjunction  with  ap^ech -reading  (in  the 
case  of  aemi-deaf  pupils). 

Theae  vaiicties  are  not  sufficiently  distinct,  I  think,  to  be 
reMiguiy^d  oa  specific  methoda  of  iuatruction,  and  I  have  not, 
Uiwcfore.  attempted  to  distinguish  tliem  upon  tlie  Chart. 

3.  T/ifi  Mdti'i'il  AlphaUt  Mcthoil  employs  written  English 
in  the  form  of  a  Manual  Alpbabct  as  the  meanu  of  communi- 
cation, to  the  exclusion  of  the  De  I'Epee  Sign  language. 
•Speech  and  speech. reading  also  are,  or  may  be,  taught,  and 
auricular  training  given  to  tho  Bemi-deaf  -.  hut  the  usual  and 
habitual  mode  of  communication  is  by  the  manual  alphabet 
alone. 

Thia  method  is  termed  by  Mi.  Wet-tervelt  " The  American 
VemacuUr  Method." 

Another  English  manual  method  may  possibly  exiat  in  which 
actual  writing  forms  the  medium  of  communication.  Aa  I  do 
not  know  of  any  ai-hool,  however,  which  maken  writing  the 
ordinary  or  principal  means  of  communication,  I  have  not  in- 
cluded the  Writing  Method  upon  the  chart. 

There  ia  no  esaeutial  difference  between  English  written 
npOD  paper  and  Enghah  apellcd  upon  (he  fingers.  Manual 
spelling  does  not  conatitute  a  diatinct  language  by  itaelf — 
different  from  the  language  of  pidnted  books — but  aimply 
conaists  in  the  use  of  a  different  kind  uf  (.'hara<-ter  or  letter 
from  those  usuaUy  employed — an  alphabet  formed  upon  the 
hand  instead  of  upon  paper.  I  have,  therefore,  included  the 
Manual  Alphabet  Hetlinil  among  those  employing  the  Elugliah 
language  alone  (Class  I).  This  method  is  indicated,  if  in- 
atniction  reautts  in  the  use  of  Enghsh,  in  the  form  of  manual 
Bpelling,  by  the  piipil>i  themselves,  when  not  under  restraint, 
aa  their  usual  and  habitual  means  of  communication. 

A  variety  of  the  Manual  Alphabet  Method  exists  in  which 
the  Hpeech- reading  method  is  employed  in  the  school-room — 
the  pupil*,  after  achool  houra,  mingling  freely  with  othera  who 
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uBe  the  mauual  alphabet  but  not  the  Sign-language.  The 
constant  use  of  the  manual  alphabet  after  school-hours  for  the 
purposes  of  social  intercourse  probably  renders  that  form  of 
the  English  language  the  vernacular  of  the  orally-taught 
pupils,  in  which  case  the  method  does  not  differ  in  any  very 
material  respect  from  that  first  named.  I  have  not,  therefore, 
distinguished  it  from  that  upon  the  Chart. 

4.  7'he  De  Vflpee  Signr-langvage  Method  is  distinguished 
from  the  other  methods  named  by  the  fact  that  it  makes  use 
of  the  De  TEpee  language  of  signs.  Written  English  and  a 
manual  alphabet  are  taught,  and  many  sign-schools  also  teach 
speech  and  speech-reading,  and  give  auricular  training  to  the 
semi-deaf. 

This  is  the  method  known  as  i'The  Combined  System.'* 
The  De  FEpoe  Sign-language,  imlike  the  manual  alphabet,  con- 
stitutes a  distinct  and  separate  language  by  itself,  so  that 
pupils  taught  by  this  method  learn  two  distinct  languages, 
differing  greatly  from  one  another — English  and  the  De  TEpee 
Sign-language.  The  advocates  of  the  method  claim  that  it  is 
necessaiy,  or  at  least  advisable,  to  use  the  De  TEpee  Sign-lan- 
guage for  vaiious  reasons.  For  example,  some  teachers  assert 
the  necessity  of  using  it  on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  natural 
language  of  the  deaf,  and  claim  that  it  is  not  taught  to  them 
in  school ;  other  teachers  urge  that  it  is  advisable  to  use  the 
Sign-language  because  it  is  more  readily  and  easily  acquired 
by  a  deaf  child  than  English,  and  that  while  not  so  definite  a 
mode  of  expressing  thought,  it  is  a  much  more  rapid  means  of 
communication  than  writing,  speech,  or  a  manual  alphabet. 

This  method  is  indicated  if  instruction  results  in  the  use  of 
the  De  TEpee  Sign-language  by  the  pupils  themselves,  when 
not  under  restraint,  as  their  usual  and  habitual  means  of  com- 
munication. 

Varieties  of  the  method  exist.  For  example,  some  schools 
employ  the  De  TEpee  Sign-language  as  a  means  of  teaching 
English — the  pupils  being  required  to  translate  from  signs 
into  English,  and  rice  versa.  Others  use  English  and  English 
alone,  in  the  school-room,  as  a  means  of  communication ;  the 
Sign-language  being  employed  for  religious  instruction,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  Bocial  intercourse  out  of  school-hours. 

This  variety  is  capable  of  all  the  subdivisions  shown  for 
Class  I.  The  const  tint  and  habitual  use  of  the  Sign-language 
out  of  school-lioui  K  for  the  purposes  of  social  intercourse 
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Beems  to  iBdicate  that  in  nil  tb^Be  varieties  the  Sign-laaguage 
is  the  primary  raeauB  of  communieatiou — the-  veruaculoi',  flo 
to  8p«aV,  of  the  pupils^n  whk-h  case  the  iliffereneee  ore  of 
ootnparBtivcly  micor  importance,  not  sufKctent  to  entitle  them 
to  recognition  as  distinct  methods  of  inBtniction.  For  this 
reaeon  I  have  not  attempted  to  distinguish  them  from  one 
another  upon  the  chart. 

In  concJutiion,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  have  not  conBidered  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  any  lengthy  discuBsion  of  minor  details 
of  subdivision,  because  mj  object  is  eimply  to  present  to 
your  notice  a  general  scheme  of  claBsifi cation.  I  trust,  how 
ever,  that  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  scheme  is 
broad  enough  to  afford  a  place  for  all  the  important  methodB 
of  instructing  the  deaf,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  amphficatiou 
to  include  other  possible  methoils,  and  even  minute  vaiietiey, 
without  sacriiicing  the  principle  of  classification. 

The  classiQcatioii  adopted  in  the  .■fnnw/cdoesuot  provide  a 
place  for  the  very  distinct  method  used  in  the  Western  New 
York  lustituttoQ.  That  school  appears  in  the  ^iHici/^  as  a 
Combined  School,  although  it  differs  radically  from  the  other 
comliined  Bchoola  in  its  rejection  of  the  .Sign-language. 

Dr,  (iiUeU.   How  about  the  signs  in  that  Institution  ? 

Dr.  Jitii.  They  do  not  uee  the  De  I'Epee  Hign-language 
til  ere  at  lUI. 

J)r.  (iitlrtt.  What  do  you  suggest  in  regard  to  this? 

Ih:  Hell.  Our  method  of  classifying  methods  of  instructicn 
requires  revision,  and  I  suggest  the  plau  shown  on  the  Chart 
BB  a  basis  for  r 


Beinn  Bubeaoh,  VicToHU  County,  Nov*  SooTU, 

Nomiiher  2, 1802. 
Dr.  NovEs, 

/tigtitution  Jbr  the  I}eaj\  Faribault,  Minn. 
Mi  Deau  De.  Notes  :  In  accordance  with  instructions  from 
IVufeaaor  E.  A.  Fay,  I  beg  to  enolnse  to  you  a  copy  of  my 
reply  to  his  not*  of  October  22 — a  copy  of  which  you  have.  I 
also  enclose  a  copy  of  my  Colorado  address  "  Upon  the  Classi- 
fi<NiticjQ  of  MetbodH  of  Instructing  the  Deaf." 

W'lll  yu  kindly  wiite  to  Professor  Fay  giving  him  your 
views  upon  the  subject  of  disiusHion  and  send  a  copy  of  your 
Iflttor  to  me  T 

I  shall  look  out  with  much  interest  for  your  letter. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

AI.EXANDEU  OKAHAM  BELL. 
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Minnesota  School  fob  the  Deaf, 
Faribault,  Minn.,  Nov,  19,  1892. 

Dr.  Alexander  Gbaham  Bell, 

Washington^  D,  C, 

My  Dear  Sir:  Your  esteemed  favor  of  the  2d  was  duly 
received.  I  have  been  so  busy  on  my  biennial  report  that  I 
have  not  found  time  to  reply  earlier.  As  this  communication 
is  to  be  confined  to  the  Committee,  I  shall  write  freely — veiy 
much  as  I  should  talk  were  we  three  together. 

I  have  never  been  pleased  with  the  classification  used  in  the 
Actuals,  and  I  fail  to  see  where  yours  relieves  the  matter;  if 
anything,  it  is  more  involved,  and  attempts  to  carry  classifica- 
tion too  far,  and  beyond  what  is  necessary.  I  will  iUustrate. 
I  do  not  know  of  a  school  in  the  United  States  or  Canada 
that  can  reasonably  be  called  an  A  ural  school — not  excepting 
the  Nebraska  School.  When  a  majority  of  the  pupils  in  a 
school  are  taught  by  a  certain  method  or  system,  said  school 
may  properly  be  called  Oral  or  Manual,  as  the  case  may  be ; 
otherwise  not. 

The    use    of    the    word    "system"    is   often   misleading. 
I    regard    *'  system "   as  the  proper  word   to  use   in   speak- 
ing  of  the   "  Combined   System ; "   method,   here,   is   incor- 
rect in   my  view.      Under  a   system  there  may  be   several 
methods  employed.      Now,  the  attempt   to   classify   schools 
by    all    the    methods    and    devices    employed    is    carrying 
classification  too  far.     You  might  as  well  call  one  of  our  pub- 
lic schools  a  Latin  school  because  a  small  class  in  it  studies 
the  Latin  lessons,  and  so  on.     Moreover,  I  do  not  like  the 
term  "  De  I'Epee  sign-language."    It  has  been  greatly  improved 
since  the  day  of  the  man  after  whom  it  is  called.     The  French- 
American  system,  or  simply  "  Natural  Signs "  or  Sign  School, 
in  my  opinion,  is  better.     I  would  make  the  classification  as 
simple  as  possible.     The  term  "  Pure  Oral  system  "  is  often 
used,  and  still  at  the  Conference  in  Colorado  Springs  I  failed 
to  find  a  principal  or  superintendent  who  claimed  his  or  her 
school  to  be  "  a  J^iire  Oral  school."     Now,  what  of  all  that  I 
have  written  as  to  the  subject  under  consideration  t     It  is 
this:  simplify  the  classification.     Where  a  school,  in  school  ex- 
ercises and  in  daily  intercourse,  makes  use  of  speech  exclu- 
sively, or  chiefly,  name  it  accordingly  **  Oral "  or  "  Manual,"  as 
the  case  may  be.     In  case  there  are  schools  using  various  meth- 
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ods,  call  tbera  "  Combined  "  or  "  Eclectic."     I  have  no  Btrong 
preference  for  the  word  "  Combined." 

I  have  now  three  olaeaea  tliat  make  speech  and  lip-reading 
tb«  medium  of  oonimunication,  but  I  would  not  c&Il  this  an 
Oral  Bcbool. 

Why  not  fix  nn  thi-ee  or  four  general  terms  that  will  cover 
the  variouB  sehools  in  America  T  Let  ua  not  tiy  to  Rplit  hairs 
any  more  than  they  do  in  the  public  ficboola.  There  is  not  a. 
school  for  the  deaf  on  this  continent  that  I  have  ever  heard  of 
that  does  not  in  some  way  use  signs  in  trying  to  get  at  the 
mind  nod  thnughts  of  the  pupils,  and  nt  the  same  time  I  do 
not  know  a  school  where  n  special  effort  is  made  to  Uurh 
j)up>ls  eignB.  They  use  what  is  known  to  lead  into  a  knowledge 
of  the  unknown. 

I  have  read  your  paper  carefully.  I  have  also  read  Dr.  Pay's 
criticisms,  and  I  regard  them  as  fair,  well  chosen,  and  just.  I 
am  in  favor  of  a  few  general  titles,  diminishing  rather  thun  in- 
t-rettsiiig  the  number  of  terms  used  in  the  AnnnU,  or  in  your 
pajjer. 

Hoping  I  have  made  my  ideas  plain,  and  that  you  and  Dr. 
Fay  will  be  able  to  agree  ujjon  a  new  classifiontion  which  will 
be  Ka  improvement,  I  remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  L.  NOYES. 

Kkndall  QRintN, 
WAsmNOToK,  D.  C,  Nvif.  28, 1892. 
Db.  J.  L.  Notes  isn  Da.  A.  G.  Bell  : 

My  Deab  CoLLStorEs  of  the  Committee  :  I  have  received 
Dr.  Bell's  letter  of  the  2d  inst.  with  his  Colorado  atldress 
ftH  revised  for  publication :  also  Dr.  Noyes's  reply  of  the  19th 
inst.  addressed  to  Dr.  Bell. 

I  am  glad  to  have  a  copy  of  Dr.  Bell's  address,  though.  I 
regret  to  say,  a  careful  reading  of  it  does  not  remove  my  ob- 
jectirms  to  the  classification  proposed. 

lu  replying  to  my  letter  Dr.  Bell  does  not  state  my  first  ob- 
jwiion  ciirrectly.  I  did  not  say  the  clas si li cation  implied  that 
schools  belonging  to  the  second  class  do  not  leach  English. 
I  may  remark,  pai'entlietically,  that  the  objectiou  as  be  states  it 
is  also  a  valid  one ;  for  while,  to  the  mind  of  an  intelligent 
pOTttOn  familiar  with  the  subject,  the  classification  ought  not 
to  carry  the  implication  suggested,  it  might,  and  probably 
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would,  tend  to  promote  the  erroneous  impression,  already 
widely  prevalent  among  the  misinformed,  that  schools  of  this 
class  teach  the  sign-language  and  not  the  English  language ; 
which  certainly  is  a  serious  objection  to  the  classification  pro- 
posed. But  that  is  not  the  objection  I  made.  What  I  said 
was  that  the  classification  would  imply  that  schools  belong- 
ing to  the  second  class  do  not  employ  English.  I  used  the 
word  '^  employ  ^'  in  the  same  sense  that  Dr.  Bell  uses  it  in  his 
Chart  of  Suggested  Classification  in  the  phrase  ''  Language  em- 
ployed to  impart  ideas.  ^^  His  admission  in  the  course  of  the 
paper  that  the  English  language  is  employed  as  a  means  of 
inHtruction  and  communication  in  some  of  the  schools  under 
consideration,  and  his  explanation  that  it  is  the  exclusive  or 
non-exclufiive  use  of  English  that  is  referred  to,  show  that  the 
implication  I  objected  to  was  not  intended  by  him ;  but  I  still 
think  that  the  wording  of  the  classification  itself  as  made  in 
the  Chart  above  mentioned,  and  the  definition  of  the  second 
of  the  '^  two  broad  classes  of  methods  '^  as  '^  those  which 
employ  some  other  language — not  English,'^  would  imply 
that  in  schools  of  this  class  the  English  language  is  not 
employed  as  a  means  of  instruction.  Any  classification 
that  even  suggests  an  inference  so  contrary  to  the  fact,  how- 
ever it  may  be  modified  by  further  explanation,  I  regard  as 
objectionable. 

Dr.  Noyes  in  his  letter  expresses  the  belief  that  there  is  not 
a  school  for  the  deaf  on  this  continent  that  does  not  in  some 
way  use  signs  in  trying  to  get  at  the  mind  and  thoughts  of 
the  pupils.  This  constitutes  another  strong  objection  to  the 
basis  of  classification  proposed.  Among  the  schools  which 
Dr.  Bell  would  classify  as  employing  the  EngUsh  language  alone 
there  are  few,  if  any,  in  which  English  is  the  exclusive  means 
of  instruction  and  communication ;  si(/ns  are  used  somewhat 
in  the  elementary  stages  of  instruction.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  these  signs  are  of  a  different  kind  from  those  used  in 
Manual  schools ;  that  the  former  are  natural,  while  the  latter 
are  artificial  or  conventional.  I  do  not  think  this  distinction 
is  real.  Many  Oral  teachers  at  the  outset,  and  until  the  pupil 
can  understand  speech,  are  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  any 
signs  whatever  that  their  pupils  use  and  understand,  and  such 
signs  are  often  no  more  natural,  uuartificial,  or  unconventional 
than  those  used  in  the  Manual  schools.  Oral  teachers  may  em- 
ploy such  Kigns,  even  in  the  first  stages  of  instruction,  far  less 
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thftD  MaduoI  ieacbere ;  they  ma;  drop  them  entirely,  ab  being  nu 
longer  uecesHary.  at  h  much  earlier  period;  they  may  ilificour- 
age  their  use.  not  only  by  precept,  but  by  example,  more 
earnestly :  they  may  "  teach  English  through  English "  to  a 
^eater  extent;  but  all  this  is  a  difference  in  degree,  not  in 
kiu<l.  and  does  not  juetify  the  proposed  classili cation. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  language  employed  in 
tli«  school-room.  But  the  L'lassifioation  proposed  is  based 
not  only  on  that ;  it  is  also  based,  and  ebieily,  on  "  the  lan- 
guage employed  out  of  school  hours  for  the  purpose  of  social 
intercourse."  The  subject  the  Committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  is  tbe  clauaification  of  the  methods  of  instruction 
used  in  school ;  is  it  proper  to  base  that  classification  chiafly 
on  tbe  buiguage  employed  by  the  pupils  out  of  schoolT  But 
suppose  we  should  agree  to  accept  this  basis  ;  when  we  came 
to  upply  it  we  should  tiud  ourselves  seriously  embarrassed. 
For  there  are  many  pupils  of  Oral  schools  who,  in  their  inter- 
course with  one  another  out  of  school,  "when  not  under  re- 
straint "  (itu  Dr.  Bell  says),  constantly  and  habitually  use  signs. 
Some  of  them  even  persist  in  thus  using  signs  after  their 
nebool  education  is  finished ;  for  instance,  in  a  society  com- 
posed exclusively  of  the  graduates  of  an  Oral  school  (Mr. 
Davidson,  in  his  paper  on  "The  Discussion  and  Results  of 
Oral  Work,"  tells iis)  "  the  proceedings  of  the  society  are  uon- 
dui't«d  through  signs."  The  signs  used  by  the  pupils  and 
groiluates  of  Oral  schools  may  nut  be  ideuticol  with  those  of 
"  the  De  I'Epee  Sign-language  ;  "  they  may  be  fewer  in  num- 
ber, narrower  in  range,  ruder  in  form  ;  but  this  is  a  difference 
in  degree,  not  in  kind.  They  serve  in  the  same  way,  though 
to  a  less  extent,  to  convey  and  commuaicate  thought:  they 
are  banded  down  iu  the  same  way  from  the  older  pupils  to 
the  younger:  they  are  just  as  truly  a  language;  tbeyorejust 
as  truly  the  sign-languagr. 

Dr.  Bell  asserts  (hat  '*Sign  methods''  of  instructdou 
tMui\i  tbe  sign-language  to  the  deaf.  That  is  a  statement 
wbiffb  has  been  often  made  and  often  denied.  Tn  one  sense 
it  IB  not  true  and  iu  another  sense  it  is  true.  Dr.  Noyes  is 
right  in  saying  there  are  no  schools  where  a  special  effort  is 
made  to  tvach  pupils  signs.  Still  it  is  true  that  the  pupils 
learn  fltgns  while  they  are  at  school.  But  this  is  true  of  the 
pirpils  of  Oral  schools  as  welt  as  of  Manual  bchoola.  Deaf- 
mute  children  when  they  first  come  to  school  have  a  sign-Ian- 
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guage  more  or  less  developed.     Neither  the  Manual  method 
nor  the  Oral  method  teaches  the  sign-language  in  the  school- 
room ;  but  both  Manual  and  Oral  pupils  extend  their  knowl- 
edge and  use  of  it  bj  their  association  with  one  another,  soon 
substituting  the  more  elaborate  form  of  the  sign-language 
they  find  already  existing  among  their  fellows  for  that  they 
bring  with  them  from  home.     In   both   Manual    and  Oral 
schools  the  teachers  employ  the  sign-language  of  their  pupils 
more  or  less  as  a  means  of  instruction.     The  Manual  teachers 
employ  it  much  more  than  the  Oral  teachers ;  but  this  brings 
us  again  to  the  objection  I  have  already  raised ;  the  difference, 
great  as  it  may  be,  is  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind. 

Dr.  Bell  says  in  his  letter  that  "the  subject  of  our  inquiry 
is  not  the  classification  of  '  schools,^  but  of  *  methods  of  in- 
structing the  deaf.' "  I  do  not  wholly  agree  to  that.  The 
principal  use  that  has  been  made  of  the  classification  of 
methods  in  the  Annals  has  been  in  connection  with  the  annual 
Tabular  Statement  of  Schools  and  the  supplementary  classifi- 
cation of  schools  according  to  methods.  It  is  their  use  in 
that  connection  that  is  criticised  in  the  paper.  The  Resolu- 
tion appointing  the  Committee  referred  "  the  whole  aubfect  of 
classification ''  to  the  Committee,  and  directed  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee,  when  duly  approved,  should 
be  adopted  in  the  Annala  ;  the  intention  evidently  being  that 
they  should  be  adopted  by  the  editor  in  the  classification  of 
methods  and  of  schools  above  mentioned,  for  the  Conference, 
of  course,  had  no  thought  of  dictating  to  the  individual  con- 
tributors to  the  A  nnals  what  classification  they  should  adopt 
in  any  articles  they  might  write  for  that  periodical.  While 
the  subject  of  our  inquiry  is  the  classification  of  methods  em- 
ployed in  American  schools,  we  ought,  in  considering  any 
scheme  HUggested,  to  keep  in  view  its  adaptability  to  the  clas- 
sification of  American  schools.  As  Dr.  Noyes,  who  was  the 
author  of  the  Resolution  appointing  the  Committee  and  de- 
fining its  duties,  endorses  this  interpretation  of  its  scope  by 
his  approval  of  my  former  letter  and  by  his  own  further  criti- 
cisms of  the  scheme  proposed,  I  presume  Dr.  Bell  will  readily 
acquiesce  in  it  unless  he  has  some  conclusive  reason  to  the 
contrary. 

Dr.  Noyes  says  that  "  when  a  majority  of  the  pupils  are 
taught  by  a  certain  method  or  system,  said  school  may  prop- 
erly be  called  Oral  or  Manual,  as  the  case  may  be.^^     At  first 
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glance  this  seems  mcoDsiKtent  with  what  he  snjs  luter  on,  viz., 
"  In  i^ase  there  are  schools  ueing  various  methods,  eall  them 
'Combined'  or  'Eclectic.'"  But  I  thini  that  in  the  eentent'e 
tiret  quoted  he  refers  only  to  such  exceptional  caaehi  as  that 
of  the  Aaricular  method,  which  must  neceesai'ily  be  limited 
to  the  comparatively  few  pupils  who  have  considerable  hearing 
pufcer.  I  agree  with  bim  that  Id  such  canes  the  ucLool  may 
uBiially  be  clftasiiipd  according  to  the  method  or  methods  em- 
ployed with  the  majority.  But  for  schools  in  which  both  the 
Uanual  and  the  Oral  methods  are  employed,  or  in  which  speech 
and  speech-reaiiing  are  taught  to  all  or  a  part  of  the  pupils,  I 
agree  with  Dr.  Noyes's  sentent'e  last  quoted.  The  elassifica- 
lion  of  a  school,  as  a  rule,  ought  not  to  be  decided  merely  by 
the  way  the  timjoTity  of  its  pupils  are  taught,  fur  the  numbers 
taught  by  the  Oral  method  and  the  Manual  method  respec- 
tively may  be  nearly  or  even  precisely  balanced  ;  the  majority 
may  even  fluctuate  fro'n  one  method  to  the  other  from  year 
to  year.  Schools  in  which  a  wingle  method  is  employed  should 
he  distinguiBlied  from  those  in  which  various  methods  are  em- 
jiloyed  in  some  such  way  as  they  are  distinguished  at  present 
by  the  terms  "Manual  method,"  "Oral  method,"  and  ''Com- 
bined System." 

Dr,  Bell  proposes  to  take  the  term  "  Manual  method  "  away 
from  its  present  generally  accepted  signification  and  transfer 
it  to  the  method  employed  in  the  Western  New  York  Institu- 
tion, For  "  Manual  method  "  as  now  used  he  would  substi 
tiite  the  term  "Sign  method."  He  would  call  the  Western 
New  York  Institution  a  Mauual  School,  and  what  are  now  desig- 
nated as  Manual  Schools  be  would  call  Sign  Schools.  I  am 
decideiUy  opposed  to  this  change  for  two  reasons  ; 

1.  The  term  "  Manual  method  "  is  more  accurately  de8crii>- 
tive  of  the  means  of  instnietion  employed  in  schools  of  this 
class  than  the  term  " Sign  method."  Signs  are  not  the  only 
nor  the  principal  means  of  instruction  in  these  schools :  the 
manual  alphabet  and  writing  have  an  e<|ual]y  important  place, 
tn  say  the  least-  As  the  handu  are  used  in  all  three  of  these 
means,  viz.,  in  making  signs,  in  spelling  with  the  fingers,  and 
in  writing,  the  word  "  Manual  "  i»  peculiarly  adapted  to  de- 
scribe the  method- 

2.  The  term  "  Uanual ''  has  been  appUed  to  this  method  and 
the  schools  following  it  for  Dearly  twenty  years :  it  has  been 
adopted  in  the  Annalt  and  other  publications  relating  to  the 
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deaf,  in  our  Convention  and  Conference  proceedings,  and  in 
the  leading  encyclopaedias.  A  term  that  has  a  definite  mean- 
ing so  well  established  ought  not  to  be  transferred  to  a  dif- 
ferent method  unless  there  is  some  very  cogent  reason  for  the 
transfer.     I  do  not  think  such  a  reason  exists  in  this  case. 

You  both,  my  dear  colleagues,  express  disapproval  of  the 
A,  B,  C,  etc.,  classification  employed  in  the  Annala  in  recent 
years.  I  have  just  received  a  letter  fi*om  a  superintendent, 
relating  to  his  statistical  returns  for  the  forthcoming  number 
of  the  AnficUs,  in  which  he  says:  ^^The  methods  followed  in 
my  school  this  year  are  B-A-D.^\  I  suppose  the  adjective  he 
innocently  formed  to  describe  his  methods  will  be  regarded 
by  you  as  suitably  characterizing  the  whole  A,  B,  0  scheme. 

Well,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  defend  it,  though  I  must  say 
I  think  Dr.  BelFs  remark  that  it  is  ^'extremely  difficult  to  fol- 
low," and  that  ^'it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  excepting 
the  editor  of  the  Annals  to  decide  definitely  to  what  class  a 
method  belongs,"  scarcely  does  justice  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  readers  of  the  Anfiala.  I  should  like,  moreover,  to  explain 
that  I  adopted  that  sub-classification  of  the  Combined  System 
because  to  me  it  was  interesting  and  instructive  to  observe 
and  compare  the  various  ways  in  which  the  combination  of 
methods  was  applied  in  the  various  schools,  and  I  thought  it 
would  be  so  to  others.  But  since  you  both  regard  the  scheme 
as  unnecessarily  complicated,  and  think  there  is  no  need  to 
carry  the  classification  so  far,  I  yield  to  your  superior  judg- 
ment, and  consent  to  the  abolition  of  these  subdivisions.  In- 
deed, I  shtiU  not  await  the  formal  action  of  the  Committee, 
but  shall  discontinue  their  use  in  the  forthcoming  number  of 
the  Annals.  lu  their  stead  I  shall  have  two  columns  in  the 
Tabular  Statement  of  Schools,  one  showing  the  number  of 
pupils  taught  speech  and  speech-reading  in  each  school,  and 
the  other  showing  the  number  taught  wholly  by  the  Oral 
method.  This  will  indicate  the  two  most  important  varieties 
of  the  Combined  System,  and  at  the  same  time — ^in  spirit  at 
least— will  comply  with  the  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Amer- 
ican Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the 
Deaf  at  its  last  summer  meeting,  requesting  the  Annals  in  its 
annual  Tabular  Statement  of  Schools  '^  to  publish  the  number 
of  pupils  taught  wholly  by  oral  methods,  and  the  number 
taught  in  part  by  oral  methods."  I  do  not  like  the  phrase 
'^  taught  in  part  by  oral  methods,'*  and,  though  the  Resolution 
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^was  adopted  Id  a  meeting  composed  largely  of  Oral  teachers, 
I  should  not  think  that  on  reflection  they  would  like  it  either. 
There  is  but  one  Oral  method,  and  pupils  are  either  taught  by 
it  or  they  are  not.  If  they  are  taught  speech  and  speech- 
reading  as  an  accomplishment,  while  their  general  education 
is  carried  on  chiefly  by  other  means,  they  are  not  taught  by 
the  Oral  method. 

Dr.  Bell  criticises  the  classitication  adopted  in  the  Annals 
on  the  ground  that  "  it  does  not  provide  a  place  for  the  very 
distinct  method  used  in  the  Western  New  York  Institution.'^ 
If  he  will  look  again  at  the  defiuition  of  the  Combined  System 
as  given  in  the  Anncus  (page  69,  Annals  for  January,  1892), 
I  think  he  will  admit  that  the  method  referred  to  is  properly 
included  within  that  definition.  It  was  therefore  so  placed, 
and  a  special  definition  of  the  method  as  distinguished  from 
others  was  added  (see  D,  page  71).  This  definition  was  ap- 
proved by  Mr.  Westervelt  before  publication,  and  the  name 
by  which  he  preferred  to  call  the  method,  ^'  American  Vernac- 
ular,'' was  given  in  connection  with  the  definition.  But  since 
the  method,  as  Dr.  Bell  rightly  says,  is  very  distinct  from 
others  of  the  Combined  System,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
him  that  it  would  be  better  to  take  it  out  of  that  classifica- 
tion and  give  it  an  independent  name  and  place.  ^^  The  Man- 
ual Alphabet  method,''  the  more  specific  of  the  two  titles 
suggested  by  Dr.  Bell,  is  an  excellent  name  for  it.  I  propose 
(subject  to  Mr.  Wester velt's  approval)  that  this  term  be 
adopted,  and  that  the  method  and  school  be  no  longer  classi- 
fied under  the  Combined  System. 

I  agi'ee  with  Dr.  Bell  that  the  Auriculai*  method  deserves 
recognition  (it  has  received  it  in  the  Annals  classification  ; 
see  F  and  foot-note,  page  72),  but  I  do  not  think  the  majority 
of  the  oralists  would  wish  to  have  it  included,  as  he  proposes, 
within  the  Oral  method.  Many  of  them  are  opposed  to  the 
method,  on  the  ground  that  the  pupil's  attention,  being 
directed  to  the  sound  of  speech,  is  diverted  from  the  reading 
of  speech,  the  most  essential  feature  of  the  Oral  method.  In- 
stead of  making  the  Auricular  method  a  subdivision  of  either 
the  Oral  or  the  Combined,  let  us  give  it  a  definition  which 
Mr.  Gillespie  shall  approve  and  au  honorable  place  of  its 
own.  At  the  same  time,  as  Dr.  Xoyes  Huggests,  bo  long  as 
there  is  no  school  employing  this  method  witli  more  than  a 
comparatively  small  part  of  its  pupils,  we  cannot  give  the 
name  to  the  school. 
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I  presume  we  all  three  agree  in  accepting  the  term  ''  Oral 
method  ^^  as  defined  in  the  Annals^  and  need  not  discuss  its 
appropriateness  further. 

The  term  *'  Combined  System  ^^  may  not  be  an  ideal  one, 
but  after  much  reflection  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  other 
that  seems,  on  the  whole,  so  desirable.  It  has  been  in  use  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  and  has  received  full  recognition  in 
the  literature  of  the  profession  in  America  and  Europe.  **  Ec- 
lectic ''  has  been  suggested  as  a  substitute,  but  that  word  has 
associations  with  a  school  of  practice  in  medicine  which  ren- 
der it  distasteful  to  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  supporters  of  the 
system  now  known  as  Combined.  We  may  lay  it  down  as  a 
piime  maxim  that  in  classifying  and  naming  methods  we 
must  not  select  any  term  which  to  any  minds  carries  with  it 
a  suggestion  of  opprobrium. 

It  is  a  fact  deserving  consideration  that  the  three  leading 
terms  at  present  in  use,  **  Manual  method,^*  *'*'  Oral  method,*' 
and  ^^  Combined  System,*'  have  not  been  manufactured  to 
order,  as  any  new  system  of  nomenclature  we  might  agree 
upon  would  be,  but  have  made  their  way  into  use  gradually 
and  naturally,  and  have  thus  proved  their  right  to  exist  under 
the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  In  this  connection  a 
hasty  glance  at  their  history  may  be  instructive. 

In  former  times,  before  oral  teaching  became  prominent  in 
this  country,  the  terms  generally  used  to  distinguish  the  two 
leadiug  methods  were  '*  French  "  and  "  German.''  When 
President  Gallaudet  returned  from  his  investigation  of 
European  schools  in  1867  he  reported  that  those  terms  could 
no  longer  properly  be  used  except  in  writing  the  history  of 
instruction,  to  so  great  an  extent  had  the  ancient  lines  of 
division  been  obliterated.  He  divided  the  methods  existing 
at  that  time  into  three  classes,  which  he  designated  as  "  the 
Natural  method  (founded  by  De  TEpee),"  "the  Artificial 
method  (founded  by  Heinicke  and  Braid  wood),"  and  "the 
Combined  System  (endeavoring  to  combine  the  two)."  Of 
these  three  terms  proposed  by  President  Gallaudet  only  the 
last,  "  Combined  System,''  has  survived.  For  this  various  sub- 
HtituteH  have  been  suggested  from  time  to  time,  as  "American,'* 
"  French- American, '  "Mixed,"  "Dual,"  and  "  Eclectic"  but 
none  of  them  has  met  with  general  favor. 

The  term  "  Manual  method  "  was  first  used  by  the  late  Rev. 
H.  W.  Syle,  in   an  article  in  the  new   edition  or  Appleton*8 
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American  Cyclopedia,  published  in  1873.  The  terms  previ- 
ously in  use  and  yarious  substitutes  since  proposed,  as 
"  French,"  "De  T^pee,"  '*  Natural,"  ''Sign,"  'Silent,"  have 
not  survived. 

The  term  "Oral  method  "  is  more  recent  than  the  other  two. 
Familiar  as  it  sounds  to  us  now,  it  has  come  into  general  use 
only  since  the  Milan  Congress  in  1880.  The  Congress  voted 
for  the  "  Pure  Oral  "  method,  but  we  in  America  have  regarded 
the  simple  word  *'  Oral  "  as  sufficient.  Other  terms  previously 
in  use  or  since  proposed,  as  "  German,"  "Artificial,"  "Articula- 
tion," "  Speech  and  Lip-Reading,"  "  Labial,"  have  not  sur- 
vived. 

The  definitions  of  these  three  methods  as  given  in  the 
Annals  were  made  with  some  care  after  the  terms  had  come 
into  general  use,  and  were  submitted  for  criticism  and  sug- 
gestion to  prominent  supporters  of  the  respective  methods.  I 
think  the  present  definition  of  the  Manual  method  is  satis- 
factory to  all  the  adherents  of  that  method,  the  definition  of 
the  Oral  method  is  satisfactory  to  all  its  adherents,  and  the 
definition  of  the  Combined  System  is  satisfactory  to  all  its 
adherents.  I  think  the  terms  "  Manual  method  "  and  "  Oral 
method "  are  satisfactory  to  all  the  adherents  of  those 
methods,  and  the  term  "  Combined  System  "  is  satisfactory 
to  nearly  all  the  adherents  of  that  system. 

All  these  reasons  seem  to  me  conclusive  in  favor  of  retain- 
ing the  present  terms  "  Oral,"  "  Manual,"  and  "  Combined  "  to 
designate  the  methods  used  in  American  schools,  and  I  hope 
that  you,  my  dear  colleagues,  on  further  consideration,  will 
both  agree  with  me.  To  bring  the  question  definitely  before 
the  Committee  for  action,  I  now  propose  that  we  report  in 
favor  of  such  retention,  omitting  the  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  subdivisions, 
and  giving  a  place  to  the  "  Manual  Alphabet "  and  "  Auricular  " 
methods  as  above  stated. 

The  omission  of  the  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  subdivisions,  giving  us 
"three  or  four  [or  five]  general  terms  that  will  cover  the 
various  schools  in  America,"  will,  I  trust,  render  the  classifica- 
tion satisfactory  to  Dr.  Noyes,  and  I  hope  that  Dr.  Bell,  unless 
he  has  some  reasons  in  reserve  which  he  deems  potent  to 
remove  the  strong  objections  of  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee, will  so  far  waive  any  preference  he  may  still  have  for 
bis  own  ingenious  and  suggestive  scheme  of  clasHifi cation  as 
to  pennit  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  be  unanimous. 
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Dr.  Noyes  does  not  give  a  definite  answer  to  Dr.  Bellas  sug- 
gestion that  our  correspondence  be  published.  My  first 
thought  was  that  it  should  be  private ;  but  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  the  general  interest  it  has  awakened  in  the  profes- 
sion, and  the  consideration  that  the  discussion  may  be  of  some 
value  to  those  who  are  to  vote  on  the  question  of  approving 
our  recommendations,  lead  me  to  second  Dr.  Bellas  suggestion. 
I  also  propose  that  Dr.  Bellas  valuable  paper  be  published  in 
connection  with  the  correspondence.  It  is  essential  to  a  clear 
comprehension  of  the  subject,  and,  while  unable  to  accept  its 
scheme  of  classification,  I  regard  it  as  adapted  to  promote  a 
reform  in  our  educational  methods  with  which  I  am  heartily 
in  sympathy,  viz.,  "the  teaching  of  English  through  English" 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  now  prevails.  I  further  propose 
that  the  Annals  be  the  medium  of  publication. 

The  Besolution  adopted  by  the  Conference  directed  that 
"  when  three-fourths  of  the  institutions  of  the  United  States 
approve  of  the  recommendations  of  this  Committee,  the  same 
shall  be  adopted  in  the  Annals.''''  Undoubtedly  the  omission 
of  the  words  and  Canada  after  the  "  United  States  "  was  in- 
advertent, for  the  Canadian  schools  sustain  the  same  relation 
to  the  Annals  as  those  of  the  United  States,  are  reported 
statistically  in  the  same  way,  and  have  an  equal  interest  in  the 
subject  under  consideration.  I  propose  that  our  Canadian 
brethren  have  the  same  opportunity  of  voting  on  the  approvU 
of  our  recommendations.  If  the  counting  of  their  votes 
should  make  a  difference  in  the  result,  and  the  question  should 
be  raised  whether  they  had  a  right  to  vote  under  the  wording 
of  the  Resolution,  the  decision  of  this  question  could  be  re- 
ferred to  the  schools  of  the  United  States ;  but  I  do  not  think 
it  at  dX\  probable  that  the  question  would  be  raised. 

Please  send  to  each  other  copies  of  your  replies  to  me. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

EDWABD  ALLEN  FAY. 


KENDAI.L  Green, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  30,  1892. 
Dr.  J.  L.  Noyes  and  Dr.  A.  G.  Bell. 

My  Dear  Colleagues  :  At  the  request  of  Dr.  Gallaudet  I 
submit  for  your  consideration  the  enclosed  letter,  which  I  have 

just  received  from  him. 

Very  truly  yours, 

EDWARD  ALLEN  FAY. 
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National  Deaf-Mute  College,  Kendall  Green, 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  28,  1892. 
Prof.  E.  A.  Fay, 

Chairman^  etc. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Will  you  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words 
through  you  to  the  Committee  on  Classification  of  Methods, 
appointed  by  the  Conference  of  Principals  last  summer  ? 

In  the  debate  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  Committee 
the  suggestion  was  made  that  perhaps  the  term  '^  Eclectic  ^' 
would  be  more  felicitous  and  expressive  than  that  now  used 
to  designate  the  system  which  makes  use  of  more  than  one 
method.  Such  consideration  as  I  have  been  able  to  give  to 
this  suggestion  leads  me  to  urge  the  retention  of  the  word 
"  Combined." 

I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  in  saying  that  in  its  general  use 
there  attaches  to  the  word  "  Eclectic  "  a  suggestion  of  some- 
thing ill-assorted  and  unscientific,  well  described  in  one  of  the 
meanings  given  to  the  word  in  Webster's  dictionary,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Not  original  nor  following  any  one  model  or  leader,  but  choosing  at 
will  from  the  tenets,  works,  etc. ,  of  others ;  hence  selecting  and  com- 
bining without  nnity,  principle,  or  a  consistent  system ;  as  an  eeUctf^ 
philosopher ;  an  eclectic  method ;  an  eclectic  magazine. 

I  am  aware  that  other  authorities  in  defining  the  word  (and 
this  is  also  true  of  the  latest  edition  of  Webster)  do  not  bring 
oat  this  idea  of  the  lack  of  '^  unity,  principle,  or  a  consistent 
system,"  but  I  am  sure  this  idea  is  associated  with  the  word 
in  many  minds,  and  I  believe  its  use  in  connection  with  a  sys- 
tem of  educating  the  deaf  would  be  unfortunate  and  often 
misleading. 

I  fail  to  see  any  reasonable  objection  to  the  words  ^^  Com- 
bined System  "  taken  to  express  the  fact  that  in  certain  schools 
for  the  deaf  two  or  more  methods  of  instruction  are  employed. 

It  is  true  the  method  of  combination  varies,  but  the  tend- 
ency is  towards  uniformity,  and  I  think  the  time  is  not  distant 
when  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  any  school  wishing  to 
provide  the  best  education  for  all  the  deaf  of  a  given  locality 
must  employ  more  than  one  method. 

This  would  of  course  necessitate  a  certain  combination,  even 
though  the  several  methods  were  given  exclusive  sway  in  the 
different  departments,  as  in  the  Philadelphia  school. 

But  this  combination  is  very  justly  calif  d  by  the  eminent 
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principal  of   the  Philadelphia  school,  Mr.  Crouter,  " 
combined  system  of  instruction,"  which   he  says  "  j 
under  one  management  manual  instruction,  pure  and 
terated,  for  all  who  may  most  profitably  be  so  taught, 
instruction,  pure   and   unadulterated,  for  all  who  cckzi 
effectually  be  educated  by  that  method." 

I  need  harJly  say  that  it  would  seem  a  pity  to  cLi^aD 
name  which  has  served  its  purpose  well  for  many  yeara,  un 
for  some  very  urgent  and  conclusive  reason.  I  cannot  i 
that  such  reasons  have  been  advanced  for  subBtituio 
"  Eclectic  "  for  "  Combined.'' 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  M.  GALLAUDET. 


Beinn  Bhreaoh,  Victoria  County, 
Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  December  8, 1891  ' 

7b  my  Colleagues  upon  the  Committee  on  Ckissificaiion^  ^ 

Dear  Professor  Fay  and  Dr.  Notes:   In  response  to 
fessor  Fay's  preliminary  note  of  October  22,  bringing  to 
attention  of  the  Committee  the  subject  that  had  been  refi 
to  it,  I  forwarded  to  you  both,  on  the  2d  November, 
written  copies  of  my  Colorado  address. 

Since  then  I  have  received  Dr.  Noyes's  communication 
November  19,  and  Professor  Fay's  letter  of  November  28; 
a  communication  from  President  Gallaudet  of  the  same 
forwarded  by  Professor  Fay  on  the  30th  ult. 

Professor  Fay  in  his  letter  of  November  28  submits  to  Ik 
Noyes  and  myself  a  Report  to  be  voted  upon  by  us,  and  u^ 
'*  Please  send  to  each  other  copies  of  your  replies  to  me."     ' 

I  presume  that  Professor  Fay's  action  in  requesting  Oli 
Noyes  to  vote  upon  the  proposed  Report  without  first  mk 
ing  my  reply  to  the  ciiticisms  of  Dr.  Noyes  and  himM 
simply  indicates  a  desire  upon  his  pai't  to  have  some  sort  oil 
Report  from  the  Committee  to  print  in  the  January  nnnbl 
of  the  A7i7ial8,  and  is  not  intended  to  bring  the  labors  of  tt 
Committee  to  a  termination  before  the  members  have  had  I 
opportunity  for  full  and  free  interchange  of  views. 

The  discussion,  ho  far,  has  revealed  the  fact  that  the  mfl 
bers  of  the  Committee  are  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  4 
clasnification  in  the  A  nnals  should  be  revised  in  the  direct; 
of  simplicity  by  the  adoption  of  three  or  four  general  ia 
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***  ^^iU  cover  the  methodB  in  use  in  the  various  schools  of 

**^®rtca,  and  Professor  Fay  proposes  that  the  Committee  re- 

^^  i^  favor  of  retaining  the  present  terms  "  Oral,''  '*  Man- 

^^       ^nd  "Combined,"  omitting  the   A,  B,  C,  etc.,  subdivis- 

„    ^    ^nd  giving  a   place   to   the  ''  Manual   Alphabet "  and 

^i^icular ''  Methods. 

■^o^  I  think  that  the  whole  subject  is  of  too  much  impor- 

^^  for  us  to  recommend  any  change  whatever  without  full 

^  Careful  consideration. 

f    •*^€  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  subdivisions  were  adopted  in  the  Annals 

^  Bome  reason.     They  were  adopted  to  remedy  certain  difS- 

^^^ies  that  were  experienced  by  the  editor  in  giving  a  clear 

^^  detinite  account  of  the  methods  employed  under  the  old 

^^sification  of  "  Manual,"  "  Oral,"  and  "  Combined,"  to  which 

"^^ofesHor  Fay  now  asks  us  to  return,  and  which  first  made 

^tg  appearance  in  the  Tabular  Statements  of  the  Aunals  in 

January,  1881.     I  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  successive 

changes  adopted  since  then,  and  I  present  the  results  of  the 

inquiry  to  the  Committee  in  the  form  of  an  appendix  to  this 

letter,  so  as  not  to  encumber  my  argument  with  too  many 

details.     The  objections  to  the  term  "  Combined,"  expressed 

by  Professor  Fay  in  his  editorial  of  January,  1882,  and  in 

subnequent  issues  of  the  AnnaU  up  to  the  adoption  of  the  A, 

B,  C  subdivisions  of  the  Combined  System,  hold  good  to  day 

against  the  proposition  now  presented  by  Professor  Fay  to 

revort   to  the  original  classification.     For  example,  in  the 

A  nwiU  for  1884,  vol.  xxix,  p.  96,  he  says : 

We  remind  our  readern  Hgain  that  the  termH  UHed  to  de8cri1>e  the 
methodH  of  iDatmctiou  are  lackiu^  in  precision — eHpecially  the  terni 
*•  Combined,"  which,  as  explained  in  the  Annals,  vol.  xxvii,  p.  33, 
romprises  several  methods,  etc. 

When  I  come  to  study  the  successive  changes  that  have 
been  made,  and  note  the  enormous  amount  of  labor  under- 
taken by  the  editor  in  order  to  render  more  clear  and  definite 
a  classification  that  was  confessedly  vague  and  unsatisfactory, 
I  recognize  that,  judged  by  the  requisite  of  clearness  and 
precision,  the  A,  B,  C  plan — far  from  being  a  "  B-A-D ''  classi- 
fication, as  suggested  by  Professor  Fay — was  an  enormous  im- 
provement upon  any  classification  that  preceded  it.  To  recom- 
mend the  old  classification  as  better  than  the  present  would 
be  to  declare  the  patient  and  laborious  attempts  of  Professor 
Fay  to  amend  it  a  failure.     For  my  part,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
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do  this.  However  much  I  am  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
classification,  I  honestly  believe  it  to  be  better  than  the  old. 
It  gives  us  some  definite  idea,  at  least,  as  to  the  methods  pur- 
sued in  the  so-called  '*  Combined  ^^  schools,  which  the  old 
classification  failed  to  do.  Do  not  let  us  disturb  it  until  we 
are  prepared  to  offer  something  better  in  its  place.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  the  present  classification  should  be  retained  in 
the  January  number  of  the  Annals,  and  no  change  be  made 
until  January,  1894,  before  which  date  the  Committee  will  not 
only  have  had  time  to  consider  fully  and  carefully  what 
changes,  if  auy,  are  advisable,  but  the  schools  of  the  country 
will  have  had  time  to  ratify  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  so 
that  the  responsibility  for  any  change  will  rest  upon  the  pro- 
fession at  large,  and  not  upon  the  individual  members  of  the 
Committee.  I  must  therefore  vote  in  the  negative  upon  the 
Report  proposed. 

In  pursuing  this  subject  I  shall  offer  some  further  objections 
to  the  proposition  of  Professor  Fay,  and  then  submit  a  sub- 
stitute Report  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee.  In 
the  event  of  the  rejection  of  this  substitute  and  the  adoption 
of  Professor  Fay's  proposition,  this  whole  letter  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  Minority  Report  to  be  presented  to  the  profession 
through  the  columns  of  the  A  nfials,  along  with  the  Report  of 
the  Majority. 

J^urther  Objections  to  the  Proposed  Iie2)ort  of  Professor  Fay. 

"  The  idea  underlying  the  use  of  the  word  '  Combined,' "  as 
I  say  in  my  paper,  "  is  undoubtedly  good.  It  is  meant,  I  pre- 
sume, to  indicate  an  Eclectic  System,  in  which  all  methods  are 
employed.     It  is  not  so  applied,  however." 

This  will  be  obvious,  I  think,  when  we  consider  how  the 
various  methods  ai*e  defined  in  the  Annals. 

The  Manual  Method  is  defined  as  that  in  which  "the  sign- 
language,  the  manual  alphabet,  and  writing  are  the  chief 
means  used  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils ;  " 

The  Oral  Method  as  that  in  which  "  articulation  and  speech- 
reading,  together  with  writing,  are  made  the  chief  means  of 
instruction ; "  and 

77/e  Combined  /System  as  some  form  of  combination  of  the 
two  in  which,  *'  so  far  as  circumstances  permit,  such  method 
is  chosen  for  each  pupil  as  seems  best  adapted  to  his  indi- 
vidual case." 
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Now,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  the 
term  ** Combined  System'^  is  applied  in  the  Amiah,  we  find 
that  many  of  the  so-called  ''  Combined  '^  schools  do  not  use  the 
Oral  Method  at  all  (see  definition  above)  with  any  of  their 
pupils ;  one  (the  Cincinnati  Notre  Dame  School)  does  not  em- 
ploy the  Manual  Method,  and  one  (the  Western  New  York 
Institution)  does  not  use  either  of  the  methods  specified  as 
"  Combined." 

In  schools  where  articulation  is  taught  simply  as  an  accom- 
plishment, without  being  used  as  "  a  means  of  instruction," 
the  Oral  Method  (see  definition  above)  is  obviously  not  em- 
ployed at  all,  and  the  term  "  Combined  System  "  or  "  Combined 
Method  "  is  therefore  surely  inappropriate.  The  methods  are 
not  combined. 

In  the  case  of  a  school  divided  into  sepai'ate  Manual  and 
Oral  Departments,  the  term  "  Combined  "  is  still  less  applica- 
ble, for  the  methods  are  kept  separate  and  distinct  without 
being  combined  at  all. 

Although  such  a  school  would  be  designated  in  the  Annals 
as  a  ''  Combined  "  school,  not  one  of  the  pupils  would  be  taught 
by  a  combined  system  or  method.  They  would  be  instructed 
either  manually  or  orally,  but  not  by  both  methods  combined. 

Nothing,  I  think,  can  more  clearly  show  the  artificial  nature 
of  the  '^  Combined  "  classification  than  the  following  fact :  If 
a  school  employing  the  Manual  Method  as  defined  above 
should  teach  articulation  (for  half  an  hour  a  day  to  a  few  of 
its  pupils),  it  is  transferred  from  the  class  of  '*  Manual "  to  the 
class  of  ''Combined"  school,  although  there  has  been  no 
change  whatever  in  the  method  of  instruction  pursued. 

It  is  classed  as  pursuing  a  different  method,  whereas  in 
reality  the  mode  of  instruction  remains  precisely  the  same  as 
before.  For  these  reasons  it  appears  to  me  that  the  term 
''  Combined  System  "  is  an  entire  misnomer. 

In  speaking  of  specific  methods  of  instruction  Professor 
Fay  says  (October  22) :  ''  There  are  a  good  many  schools  that 
employ  all  these  methods  in  various  ways  and  degrees.  They 
are  called  at  present '  Combined-System '  schools  {'  and  Presi- 
dent Gallaudet  says  (in  his  note  of  November  28;:  ^'J  fail 
to  see  any  reasonable  objection  to  the  words  '  Combined  Sys- 
tem '  taken  to  express  the  fact  that  in  certain  schools  for  the 
deaf  two  or  more  methods  of  instruction  are  employed.'' 

Now,  such  statements  as  these,  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
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heai'  conBtantly  repeated,  together  with  the  defimtion  of  the 
Combined  System  which  I  have  quoted  above  from  the  Annals^ 
naturallj  convey  to  the  public  the  impression  that  in  the  so- 
called  Combined  Schools  the  Oral  Method  is  employed  with 
some,  at  least,  of  the  pupils. 

In  this  connection  I  may  quote  Professor  Fay's  argument 
against  my  own  classification,  and  say  that ''  any  classification 
that  even  suggests  an  inference  so  contrary  to  the  fact,  how- 
ever it  may  be  modified  by  further  explanation,  I  regard  as 
objectionable." 

The  term  Combined  System  is  so  misleading  that  a  parent 
desiring  to  have  his  deaf  boy  taught  by  the  Oral  Method 
would  naturally  send  him  to  the  nearest  "Combined'^  school, 
in  full  confidence  that  the  child  could  there  be  taught  by  the 
Oral  M(;thod  just  as  well  as  if  ho  were  to  send  him  to  some 
distant  State  to  an  exclusively  Oral  School. 

Now,  Professor  Fay  says  (November  28) :  "  There  is  but  one 
Oral  Method,  and  pupils  are  either  taught  by  it  or  they  are 
not,"  and  the  statistics  he  publishes  in  the  Annals  show  that 
only  two  of  the  so-called  **  Combined  "  schools  use  that  Oral 
Method  with  any  of  their  pupils.  One  of  these  is  a  Canadian 
school  employing  the  French  language,  the  other  is  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution.  A  parent  sending  his  child  to  any  of  the 
other  Combined  schools  in  the  expectation  that  he  may  there 
be  taught  by  the  Oral  Method  will  find  himself  mistaken. 
Now,  I  mean  to  say  that  the  honorable  profession  of  American 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf  cannot  afibrd  to  employ  a  term  that  is 
open  to  the  charge  of  deceiving  the  public  as  to  the  character 
of  the  methods  pursued,  and  the  word  "  Combined "  should 
therefore  be  dropped. 

I  have  suggested  the  term  *'  Eclectic  '  as  a  suitable  name  to 
be  applied  to  those  schools  that  really  do  offer  a  choice  of 
methods  to  their  pupils,  and  I  am  much  sui-prised  at  the  ob- 
j<»otion  noted  by  Professor  Fay  in  his  letter  of  November  28, 
luid  by  President  Gallaudet  in  his  communication  of  the  same 
date.  It  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever  heard  the  idea  ex- 
l)res8ed  that  the  term  "  Eclectic  "  "  carries  with  it  a  sugges- 
tion of  opprobrium."  On  the  contrary,  I  have  always  under- 
stood that  an  "Eelectic  '*  spirit  is  commendable,  carrying  with 
it  the  idea  of  broad  and  liberal-mindedness  as  opposed  to 
uarn)w-miniled  exclusiveness  ;  the  idea  of  not  being  wedded 
to  any  one  belief,  but  selecting  the  best  from  all.     I  have  not 
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here  the  opportunity  of  consulting  authorities  concerning  the 
definition  of  the  word,  but  I  find  in  Johnson's  New  Universal 
Cydopsedia  the  following  definition,  which  confirms  mj  under- 
standing of  the  term : 

EeUctic,  Selected  or  chosen  from  several  others.  This  term  was  ap- 
plied to  philosophers  who  eiideavored  to  select  from  the  systems  of 
various  schools  the  true  or  most  probable  doctrines  and  combine  these 
into  a  harmonious  system. 

The  term,  therefore,  seems  to  me  admirably  adapted  to  the 
case  in  point. 

The  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Conference,  as  Professor 
Fay  states  (November  28),  directed  that  "  When  three-fourths 
of  the  institutions  of  the  United  States  approve  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee,  the  same  should  be  adopted  in 
the  AnncUs.^^ 

I  not  only  agree  with  Professor  Fay  that  the  omission  of 
the  words  "  and  Canada  "  after  the  "  United  States  "  was  inad- 
vertent, but  I  further  understand  that  there  was  no  intention 
of  limiting  the  voting  power  to  '^  institutions,''  but  that  day- 
schools  and  private  schools  were  included ;  in  fact,  all  schools 
that  were  entitled  to  representation  in  the  Conference  itself. 

Jt^ropomed  Substitute  Report. 

Having  considered  some  of  the  objections  to  the  proposed 
Report,  I  now  move  to  amend  the  Resolution  of  Piofessor  Fay 
by  substituting  for  it  the  following : 

Eetfolutum  No,  I, 

Resolved^  That  the  Committee  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  classifying  methods  of  instruction  in  the  Ann€Ujt 
is  advisable  in  the  direction  of  simplicity,  and  the  adoption  of  three  or 
four  general  terms  that  would  cover  the  various  schools  in  America ;  but 
as  the  subject  is  of  very  great  importance,  they  deem  it  wise  to  refrain 
at  present  from  any  definite  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  character  of 
the  changes  to  be  recommended,  so  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity 
for  full  interchange  of  views  before  adopting  a  final  report.  They  there- 
fore Tocommend  the  retention  of  the  present  system  of  classitication  in 
the  forthcoming  number  of  the  Annalu,  so  that  no  changes  shall  be  made 
without  the  full  and  careful  consideration  of  the  Committee,  and  without 
first  obtaining  the  endorsement  of  the  schools  of  the  country.  The 
Committee  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  all  schools  for  the  deuf 
which  have  the  right  of  reprt»sentation  in  the  Conference*  of  Superintend- 
ents and  Principals  have  the  right  to  vote  upon  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  under  the  Resolution  of  the  Colorado  Conference. 
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Meply  to  Criticisms  of  My  Colorcuh  Address. 

My  paper  ''  Upon  the  Classification  of  Methods  of  Instruct- 
ing the  Deaf  ^'  was  presented  to  the  Colorado  Conference  with 
no  idea  or  expectation  of  its  being  adopted  in  the  Annals, 
I  simply  wished  to  arouse  thought  and  discussion  upon  the 
subject  and  in  this  way  help  to  bring  about  a  revision  of  the 
mode  of  classification. 

The  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  consider  the  subject 
was  a  surprise  to  me,  and  my  own  appointment  upon  that 
Committee  a  still  greater  surprise.  Indeed,  I  find  it  somewhat 
of  an  embarrassment,  for  I  am  called  upon  now  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment, as  it  were,  upon  my  own  production,  and  recommend 
the  profession  whether  to  adopt  it  or  not.  As  the  author  of  the 
scheme  presented  to  the  Conference  I  unhesitatingly  recom- 
mend the  profession  to  swallow  it  whole.  But  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  I  cannot  quite  conscientiously  recommend 
anything  that  I  don't  think  the  schools  of  the  country  are  pre- 
pared to  endorse.  The  objections  of  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee satisfy  me  that  the  "  basis  of  classification  '^  proposed 
in  my  paper  (see  Chart)  would  not  prove  acceptable,  and  I  do 
not,  therefore,  urge  its  adoption  in  the  Annals. 

The  proposition  also  to  divide  methods  into  two  broad 
classes  as  shown  in  the  Chart  has  not  been  favorably  received, 
on  the  ground  that  the  classification  suggests  the  erroneous 
idea  that  the  methods  belonging  to  the  second  class  do  not 
teach  or  '^  employ  '^  the  English  language.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  majority  of  the  schools  will  endorse  the  position 
of  Professor  Fay  and  Dr.  Noyes,  and  so  will  not  press  the 
matter  further,  although  I  must  say  that  the  exclusive  or  non- 
exclusive  use  of  English  seems  to  me  to  be  a  true  and  natural 
line  of  division  between  the  methods.  However,  let  it  go ;  I 
waive  that  point  in  deference  to  the  opinions  of  my  colleagues 
upon  the  Committee. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  three  sub-groups  (see  Chart). 
Here  I  feel  I  am  on  ground  that  the  profession  will  endorse, 
and  here,  therefore,  I  take  my  stand. 

That  the  profession  does  recognize  the  three  broad  varieties 
intended  is,  I  think,  certain;  my  only  uncertainty  is  as  to 
whether  the  names  I  have  proposed  will  be  received. 

Now,  I  agree  with  Dr.  Noyes  that  the  term  "  Combined  '' 
does  not  represent  a  method  of  instruction  at  all  (though  it 
appeal's  under  that  head  in  tbe  Afiuals),  but  is  intended  to 
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indicate  some  form  of  combination  of  the  other  methods. 
Hence  the  dasfdfication  "  Oral,  Manual,  and  Combined  ^^  recog- 
nizes only  two  distinct  methods,  viz.,  Oral  and  Manual ;  the 
word  *^  Combined  "  being  intended  to  indicate  some  form  of 
combination  of  the  two. 

My  point  is  that  there  are  three  distinct  methods  in  use  in 
this  country — not  two  alone — and  they  are  indicated  by  the 
sub  groups  of  my  paper. 

For  example — 

1.  There  are  schools  which  permit  the  use  of  the  Sign-lan- 
guage. 

2.  There  are  schools  which  reject  the  Sign  language,  but 
permit  the  use  of  the  Manual  Alphabet ;  and 

3.  There  are  schools  which  reject  both  the  Sign-language 
and  the  Manual  Alphabet,  relying  upon  speech  and  writing  as 
the  means  of  communication. 

Now,  waiving  for  the  moment  the  consideration  of  what 
names  to  adopt  by  which  to  designate  th^  se  schools  and  the 
methods  of  instruction  pursued  therein,  in  order  to  bring  the 
point  definitely  before  the  Committee  for  action,  I  move  : 

Rewlution  No.  IT. 

That  the  Committee  recommend  the  division  of  the  existing  schools 
into  the  three  broad  varieties  described  above. 

I  further  move : 

Rewlution  No.  III. 

That  the  Committee  recommend  that,  in  the  classification  to  be  adopted 
in  the  AnnaU: 

(1)  Schools  which  permit  the  use  of  Sign-language  )>e  termed  *'  Higu 
Schools.** 

(2)  Schools  which  reject  the  Sign-language,  but  permit  the  use  of  the 
Manual  Alphabet  be  termed  '*  Manual  Schools  ** ;  and 

(3)  Schoolfl  which  reject  both  the  Sign-language  and  the  Manual 
Alphal>et,  relying  upon  speech  and  writing  as  the  means  of  communica- 
tion, be  termed  **  Oral  Schools  "  :  and 

(1)  That  the  methods  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  above-named 
*'  Siffu  schools  '*  be  termed  ''  Sign  methods.*' 

(2)  The  methods  pursued  in  the  above-nam^d  **  Manual  Schools*'  be 
terme<l  '*  Manual  Methods  *' :  and 

(3)  The  methods  employed  in  the  abov»»-name<l  ••Oral  Schools"  b« 
termed  **  Oral  Methods." 

I  would  defend  this  terminology  upon  variouH  groundH. 

The  first  and  third  varieties  are  already  commonly  known 
as  "  Sign-schools ''  and  '*  Oral-schools,"  "  Si^u  methods  "  and 
^  Oral-methods,^*  whereas  the  second  variety  has  no  specific 
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name  in  current  use  by  which  it  can  be  identified.  The  Manual 
Alphabet  is  an  exclusively  "  Manual  '^  means  of  communication, 
whereas  the  Sign-language  is  not,  so  that  the  term  ^^  Manual '  ^ 
would  be  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  unnamed  variety  of 
school,  if  it  could  be  used  without  ambiguity. 

Under  the  resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the  California 
Convention,  recommending  that  in  all  schools  for  the  deaf 
earnest  and  persistent  efforts  should  be  made  to  teach  every 
deaf  child  to  articulate  and  read  from  the  lips,  the  whole  class 
of  schools  now  called  '*  Manual  '^  should,  in  the  natural  course 
of  events,  even  if  we  made  no  change  in  our  mode  of  classifi- 
cation, soon  become  extinct,  leaving  the  term  free  to  be  applied 
to  the  unnamed  variety  of  school.  They  are  only  now  kept 
from  extinction  as  a  class  by  pecuniary  and  other  considera- 
tions, which  prevent  them,  against  their  will,  from  employing 
articulation  teachers  and  so  being  converted  into  ''  Combined  ^^ 
schools.  There  ^s  no  difference  of  method  between  the  so- 
called  ^'Manual"  and  *'  Combined  A ''  schools,  and  they  should 
therefore  be  grouped  together  under  one  head. 

The  difference  between  a  sch6ol  giving  special  training  in 
articulation  to  a  few  of  its  pupils  (Combined  A)  aifd  a  school 
giving  special  training  to  none  of  them  (Manual)— where  the 
speech  is  not  used  as  a  means  of  instruction — is  surely  too 
sUght  to  warrant  the  retention  of  the  present  '^  Manual  *^  as  a 
distinct  class  of  school  different  from  the  other,  especially 
when  a  really  distinct  variety  of  school  exists  without  any 
suitable  name,  to  which  the  term  "  Manual  "  would  be  pecu- 
liarly appropriate. 

I  would  urge  as  a  principle  of  classification  that  the  names 
adopted  should  denote  the  points  of  difftrence  between  the 
schools  or  methods  ;  be  simple  in  character,  and  as  short  as 
possible  consistently  with  clearness  and  unambiguity.  The 
terms  '*  Oral,"  "  Manual,"  and  **  Sign  "  seem  to  me  to  fulfil 
these  conditions,  and  the  word  "  Manual "  will  be  free  from 
ambiguity  if  we  all  agree  to  limit  its  signification  so  that  it 
shall  not  be  applied  to  the  Sign -language,  but  be  reserved  as 
a  tecrhnical  term  appli(*able  only  to  the  second  variety  of  schools 
referred  to  in  my  third  Resolution,  and  to  the  methods  of  in- 
struction pursued  therein. 

While  the  terms  Oral  and  Manual  (alone)  would  be  sufficient, 
as  a  general  rule,  in  any  one  country  to  designate  the  methods 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  itself,  it  would  be  neces- 
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sary  or  at  least  advisable  in  an  international  scheme  to  prefix 
to  these  terms  the  name  of  the  language  used  in  the  *^  Oral  ^' 
or '^  Manual'*  form.  For  example,  our  methods  in  suoh  a 
scheme  should  be  called  "  English  Oral  Methods,'^  or ''  Eoglish 
Manual  Methods/'  to  show  that  the  English  language  is  the 
one  employed.  We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  in  America  a  "  French  Oral  Method  "  in  the  Oral  Depart- 
ment of  the  Girls^  School  in  Montreal  —the  French  language 
being  used,  in  its  Oral  form,  as  the  language  of  communica- 
tion. 

Specific  Methods  of  Listruction. 

And  now  let  me  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  specific 
methods  of  instruction  (see  Chart)  employed  in  Oral,  Manual, 
and  Sign  schools. 

Although  theoretically  an  ^'Auricular  Method  "  should  be 
recognized  in  a  broad  and  scientific  scheme  of  classification,  I 
think  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  objection  raised  by  Dr.  Noyes 
when  he  says  (note  of  November  19),  "  I  do  not  know  of  a 
school  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  that  can  reasonably  be 
called  an  Aural  School — not  excepting  the  Nebraska  School." 
It  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  we  should  complicate  the 
classification  adopted  in  the  Annals  by  the  recognition  of 
methods  that  have  not  yet  given  rise  to  s])ecial  schools.  In 
this  matter  I  am  quite  willing  to  be  guided  by  your  judgment. 
There  is  a  great  deal  also  in  the  objection  of  Professor  Fay 
that  the  Oral  teachers  might  object  to  having  the  Auricular 
classed  as  a  variety  of  the  Oral  Method.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  they  would.  Altogether  I  am  a  little  puzzled  what  to 
do  with  the  Auricular  Method.  It  is  a  sort  of  white  elephant 
on  our  hands.  I  recognize  that  it  is  a  germ  that  is  sure  to 
grow,  and  that  it  has  such  potentiality  of  life  about  it  that  it 
may  spring  into  existence  full-fledged  at  any  moment  in  the 
shape  of  numerous  distinct  schools,  conducte<l  exclusively 
upon  an  Auricular  plan.  The  materials  for  such  schools  exist ; 
indeed,  I  suspect  that  the  semi-<leaf  constitute  the  majority  of 
all  the  deaf  of  school-age  in  this  country.  They  seem  to  us  to 
be  small  in  nunrber  because  only  a  small  fraction  of  them  ever 
make  their  appearance  in  schools  ostensibly  for  the  ''  Deaf  and 
Dumb."  The  statistics  of  eye  and  ear  infirmaries,  however, 
and  the  large  practice  of  *'aurists"  among  litth'  childn-n.  lead 
me  to  believe  that  in  numWrs  the  semi -deaf  of  rtcliool-a^^*  ex- 
ceed the  whole  ^*  deaf-mute  "  population  of  our  wXio^An.      We 
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can^t  afford  to  neglect  the  method,  and  yet  I  am  indined  to 
think  we  better  postpone  full  recognition  of  it  as  a  separate 
^^  Method  of  Instruction  ^^  until  it  has  in  fact  established  at 
least  one  special  school  of  its  own  upon  an  Auricular  plan. 
In  the  meantime  let  us  keep  note  of  its  progress  by  recording 
in  a  special  column  of  the  Annals  the  number  of  pupils  in 
each  school  who  are  receiving  "Auricular  Instruction/' 

Now  you  have  both  pitched  into  my  scheme  of  classification 
to  such  an  extent  that  you  have  hardly  left  one  point  for  me 
to  find  fault  with  myself !  And  yet,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  suppose  it  is  my  duty  to  be  critical !  Well,  I  must 
say  I  am  a  little  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  term  "  Speech- 
reading  Method,^^  however  appropriate  it  may  be  to  the  method 
intended  (and  I  do  think  it  is  appropriate),  will  not  be  en- 
dorsed by  the  Oral  schools — for  the  reason  that  the  term 
"  Speech-reading  "  itself  has  not  come  into  full  acceptance 
among  Oral  teachers.  Many  of  them  would  prefer  "  Lip- 
reading  Method,'^  but  I  could  not  accept  this,  for  the  reasons 
I  have  urged  in  my  paper  against  the  use  of  the  word  "  Lip- 
reading/' 

The  term  "Pure  Oral  Method,"  adopted  by  the  Milan  Con- 
ference, would,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  readily  accepted  by  the 
majority  of  our  Oral  teachers,  although  some  of  the  most 
prominent  among  them,  as  I  say  in  my  paper,  object  to  the 
term. 

The  solution  of  this  difficulty,  I  think,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
statement  of  Professor  Fay  :  "  There  is  but  one  Oral  Method, 
and  pupils  are  either  taught  by  it  or  they  are  not."  Dr.  Noyes 
also  seems  to  agree  with  Professor  Fay  on  this  point,  for  he  says, 
"  I  have  now  three  classes  that  make  speech  and  lip-reading 
the  medium  of  communication,  but  I  would  not  call  this  an 
oral  school."  I  cannot  agree  with  Professor  Fay  that  "  the  defi- 
nition of  the  Oral  Method  is  satisfactory  to  all  its  adherents," 
nor  that  **  We  all  three  agree  in  accepting  the  term  Oral  Method 
as  defined  in  the  Annals''  In  order  to  be  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory, that  definition  must  include  a  statement  of  certain  con- 
ditions that  Oral  teachers  unanimously  claim  to  be  essential  to 
the  success  of  their  rnethod,  viz.,  the  non-use  of  both  the  Sign- 
language  and  the  Manual  Alphabet.  The  only  school  employ- 
ing a  Manual  Alphabet  ever  classified  as  "  Oral ''  in  the  Annals^ 
so  far  as  I  know,  was  my  own  private  school,  which  was  so 
designated  in  the  Annals  for  January,  1884.     This  was  done 
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by  the  editor  before  consultation  with  me.  When  the  matter 
was  brought  to  my  attention  I  preferred  to  call  my  methods 
^'  Experimental,''  and  they  were  so  designated  in  subsequent 
issues  of  the  Annals. 

In  order  to  bring  this  matter  definitely  before  the  Com- 
mittee for  action,  I  move : 

Resolution  No.  4. 

That  we  recognize  only  one  Oral  Method,  and  that  the  definition  given 
in  the  AnncUs  for  January,  1892,  p.  64,  be  accepted  by  the  Committee 
with  the  following  amendments : 

1.  Strike  out  the  words  '*  Signs  are  used  as  little  as  possible,  and  the 
Manual  Alphabet  is  generally  discarded  altogether/*  and  substitute 
"  The  Sign-language  and  the  Manual  Alphabet  are  discarded  altogether." 

2.  Insert  in  the  definition  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  some  Oral 
schools  (like  the  McCowen  and  Warren  schools)  give  Auricular  instruc- 
tion to  the  semi-deaf. 

If  the  Committee  agree  to  these  amendments,  we  may  con- 
sider this  matter  as  definitely  settled,  and  need  not  further 
allude  to  it.  Under  this  action  of  the  Committee,  the  words 
**  Oral  Method  "  and  "  Pure  Oral  Method  "  would  be  synony- 
mous, and  could  continue  to  be  used  by  those  who  prefer 
them,  without  ambiguity. 

My  defence  of  the  shreds  and  fragments  still  left  of  my  Col- 
orado scheme  of  classification  would  not,  I  think,  be  complete 
without  showing  that  the  proposed  classification  is  capable  of 
expressing,  by  means  of  very  simple  terms,  all  the  important 
viEirieties  of  the  Manual  and  Sign  methods  covered  by  the  A, 
B,  C  classification,  as  well  as  other  varieties  that  actually  exist, 
though  as  yet  unrecognized  by  the  A  nnals. 

Where  articulation  and  speech-reading  are  taught  as  accom- 
plishments merely,  without  being  used  as  a  means  of  instruc- 
tion (Combined  A),  they  do  not  in  any  way  modify  the  Method 
of  Instrtiction  pursued.  In  such  a  case  articulation  is  simply 
a  subject  of  study  like  arithmetic,  geography,  or  history.  An 
addition  to  the  curriculum  of  a  school  should  not  change  the 
class  to  which  the  school  belongs.  As  Dr.  Noyes  very  prop- 
erly says,  *' You  might  as  well  call  one  of  our  public  schools  a 
Latin  school  because  a  small  class  in  it  studies  the  Latin  les- 
sons.'^ I  agree  with  him  that  '^  the  attempt  to  classify  schools 
by  all  the  methods  and  devices  employed  is  carrying  classifi- 
cation too  far.'* 

We  can  dispose  of  this  whole  matter  very  simply  by  provid- 
ing 8  column  in  the  Tabular  Statements  of  the  A  nnaU  in 
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which  may  be  noted  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  school  who 
are  taught  articulation  as  an  accomplishment,  without  speech 
being  used  as  a  means  of  instruction.  Don^t  let  schools  that 
do  no  more  than  this  for  speech  figure  in  the  Annals  as  either 
"  Eclectic  "  or  *'  Combined  "  under  any  classification. 

In  some  Sign  schools,  i.  6.,  schools  that  permit  the  use  of 
the  Sign-language,  Oral  classes  exist  (Combined  B).  The 
Sign-language  and  Manual  Alphabet  are  discarded  altogether 
from  the  school-room,  and  the  methods  of  instruction  conform 
very  closely  to  the  methods  employed  in  Oral  schools.  This 
is  not  the  Oral  Method,  however,  for  conditions  claimed  by  the 
oralists  as  essential  to  the  success  of  their  method  are  violated. 
The  pupils  are  permitted  to  use  both  the  Sign-language  and 
the  Manual  Alphabet  when  not  actually  in  the  school-room, 
and  religious  instruction  is  given  to  them  in  chapel  by  means 
of  signs. 

This  is  not  the  Oral  Method,  but  only  an  Oral  variety  of  the 
Sign  Method.  If  you  want  a  specific  name  for  it,  you  might 
call  it  the  Oral  Sign-method. 

Again,  in  some  Sign  schools  '^  Manual '"  classes  exist  in  the 
sense  I  employ  that  term  in  my  paper.  This  is  a  variety  not 
yet  recognized  in  the  A  finals,  but  my  observations  of  school 
work  convince  me  that  classes  of  this  character  are  not  un- 
common in  many  of  our  best  schools,  and  are  increasing  in 
number.  In  these  cases  the  Sign-language  is  discarded  alto- 
gether from  the  school-room,  and  the  method  of  instruction 
conforms  very  closely  to  the  methods  pursued  in  what  I  term 
'^  Manual  Schools.'*  Manual  spelling  without  the  Sign-lan- 
guage forms  the  means  of  instruction. 

This  is  not  the  "  Manual  Method,"  however,  referred  to  in 
my  paper,  for  the  Sign-language  is  permitted  elsewhere  than 
in  the  school-room,  and  religious  instruction  is  given  through 
signs.  It  is  not  the  '^  Manual  Method,^'  but  only  a  Manual 
variety  of  the  Sign  Method.  If  you  want  a  specific  name  for 
it  you  might  call  it  the  Manual  Sign-method. 

Again,  in  some  Sign  schools  the  Sign-language  is  employed 
in  the  school-room,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  as  a  means  of  in- 
structioD.  The  pupils  are  required  to  translate  from  signs 
into  English,  and  vine  versa.  This  is  the  Sign-method,  or 
"Pure  Sign." 

I  thiuk  I  have  covered  there  all  the  important  varieties  of 
the  Sign-methods  actually  in  use  in  America. 
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Next,  in  regard  to  varieties  of  what  I  term  the  '^  Manual 
Method/' 

In  one  ''  Manual  school "" — the  Cincinnati  Notre  Dame 
School — an  Oral  class  exists  (Combined  BD).  I  understand 
from  the  Annals  (vol.  xxxvii,  p.  71)  that  in  this  case  both 
the  Sign-language  and  the  Manual  Alphabet  are  discarded 
altogether  in  the  school-room,  the  method  of  instruction  con- 
forming to  the  methods  employed  in  Oral  schools.  One  es- 
sential feature  of  the  Oral  Method,  however,  is  violated :  the 
pupils  are  permitted  to  use  a  Manual  Alphabet  when  not 
actually  in  the  school-room  ;  but  they  are  not  permitted  the 
use  of  the  Sign  language. 

This  is  not  the  Oral  Method,  but  only  an  Oral  variety  of  the 
Manual  Method.  If  you  want  a  specific  name  for  it,  call  it  the 
Oral  Manual-Method. 

In  the  manual  department  of  this  school,  as  in  the  Western 
New  York  Institution,  the  Sign-language  is  discarded  alto- 
gether, and  the  Manual  Alphabet  is  used  as  the  means  of  in- 
struction  (Combined  D). 

This  is  the  Manual  Method,  or  '^Pure  Manual.^^  I  have 
heretofore  called  it  "  The  Manual-alphabet  Method,^'  but  Sign- 
schools  also  use  the  Manual  Alphabet.  The  word  ^'  Manual '' 
alone  is  shorter,  better  adapted  for  current  use,  and  more 
easily  combined  with  other  words  to  denote  varieties.  ''  The 
Manual  Method,"  or  "  Pure  Manual,*'  fits  the  case  completely, 
and  is  consistent  with  the  rest  of  the  scheme  proposed. 

This  concludes  a  description  of  all  the  important  sub-varie- 
ties of  methods  of  instructing  the  deaf  which  are  actually  in 
use  in  American  schools. 

Dr.  Noyes  says  (note  of  November  19),  "Simplify  the 
classification,"  and  again,  "Why  not  fix  on  three  or  four 
general  terms  that  would  cover  the  various  schools  in  America?  " 

I  think  that  the  modified  scheme  of  classification  suggested 
above  meets  the  requirements  of  Dr.  Noyes.  The  general 
terms  employed  are  only  three  in  number,  viz.,  "Oral," 
*'  Manual,"  and  "  Sign."  The  classification  is  based  upon  the 
use  or  disuse  of  the  Sign-language  and  Manual  Alphabet  in 
ioio  for  the  main  divisions,  and  their  use  or  disuse  in  the 
school-room  for  the  sub- varieties. 

This  classification  recognizes  only  one  "  Oral  Method,"  two 
varieties  of  "  Mf^""<^1  Methods,"  aud  three  varieties  of  ''  Sign- 
Methods." 
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I  would  suggest  that  schools  employing  only  varieties  be- 
longing to  the  same  class  of  methods  should  be  designated  by 
naming  the  class  of  methods  employed,  thus :  Oral  schools, 
Manual  schools,  Sign  schools. 

Schools  employing  methods  belonging  to  two  of  the  classes 
named  might  be  termed  '^  Dual  Method  Schools "  and  be 
specifically  distinguished  from  one  another  by  naming  the  two 
classes  of  methods  employed,  thus :  '^  Oral  and  Manual,'' 
**Oral  and  Sign,"  "  Manual  and  Sign." 

Schools  employing  methods  belonging  to  all  three  of  the 
classes  named  might  be  termed  *•*•  Eclectic  Schools." 

Now,  I  think  that  the  A  finals  should  tell  us  not  only  what 
mothvHis  of  iustruction  are  pursued  in  the  various  schools  of 
America,  but  also  the  number  of  pupils  taught  by  each 
methcxi.  I  therefore  submit  for  your  criticism  a  blank  form 
suitable   for  insertion   in   the    Tabular    Statements   of    the 
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I  have  just  looked  over  your  letters  again  in  order  to  see 
whether  I  have  failed  to  refer  to  any  matters  of  consequence. 

I  acquiesce  in  the  decision  that  the  classification  of 
"  Schools  "  as  well  as  "  Methods  of  Instruction  "  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry ;  but  I  consider 
the  latter  subject  to  be  of  primary  importance. 

I  consent  to  the  publication  of  this  coiTespondence  through 
the  columns  of  the  Annals  when  and  in  such  manner  as  seems 
best  to  Professor  Fay. 

The  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of 
Speech  to  the  Deaf  desires  statistics  concerning  the  number 
of  pupils  with  whom  speech  is  used  as  a  means  of  instruction, 
and  statistics  concerning  the  number  who  are  merely  taught 
articulation  as  an  accomplishment. 

Professor  Fay  says  that  the  term  ''  Manual  Method  '^  was 
first  used  by  the  late  Rev.  H.  W.  Syle  in  1873,  and  that  "  the 
terms  previously  in  use,  and  various  substitutes  since  proposed, 
as  '  French,'  '  De  I'Epee,'  '  Natural,'  '  Sign,'  '  Silent,'  have  not 
survived."  In  one  respect  he  is  certainly  mistaken ;  the  term 
*'  Sign-method "  still  survives.  Indeed,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  at  the  present  time  the  so-called  *^  Manual  "  and  ''  Com- 
bined "  schools  are  more  often  termed  '^  Sign-schools "  than 
either  "Manual"  or  "Combined"  by  teachers  in  ordinary 
conversation. 

I  notice  some  points  of  verbal  criticism  to  which  I  have  not 
replied,  but  I  think  it  is  hardly  worth  our  while  discussing 
them  in  the  Committee.  Let  others  quarrel  over  the  question 
whether  the  Sign-language  is  or  is  not  ^^  taught  ^^  Iq  Sign 
schools.  I  fail  to  see  what  bearing  it  has  upon  the  subject  of 
our  inquiry,  "  The  Classification  of  Methods  of  Instruction."  I 
have  amended  my  phraseology,  however,  in  accordance  with 
the  objection,  and  I  trust  no  one  will  dispute  the  accuracy  of 
the  statement  that  there  are  schools  which  "permit  the  use" 
of  the  Sign-language. 

You  both  object  to  the  term  "De  TEpee  Sign-language,"  and 
I  have,  therefore,  in  this  letter  referred  to  that  language  simply 
as  "  the  Sign-language.''  I  think,  however,  it  would  be  ad- 
visable, on  account  of  the  loose  way  in  which  we  are  all  ac- 
customed to  use  the  words  "  Signs  "  and  "  Sign-language,"  to 
prefix  some  qualifying  word  to  show  that  we  mean  a  definite 
and  specific  form  of  Sign-language,  and  not  any  form  of  Sign- 
language — for  example,  those  crude  forms  brought  into  every 
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school  for  the  deaf  by  uneducated  deaf  children.  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  call  it  the  ''  Gallaudet  Sign-language ''  or 
the  ^'American  Sign-language."  Indeed,  I  am  willing  to  accept 
any  name  that  is  specific  and  definite. 

Whatever  "  Signs  "  may  be  employed  in  the  so-called  "  Oral 
Schools/'  they  certainly  do  not  permit  the  use  of  the  De  TEpee 
l&i^gua^e  of  signs.  This  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  assert  in 
support  of  the  scheme  of  classification  presented  in  this  letter, 
and  I  am  sure  the  statement  will  not  be  questioned  by  any 
member  of  this  Committee. 

No  one  denies  that ''  Natural  signs  "  are  employed  in  every 
school,  if  by  that  term  you  mean  signs  like  those  employed  by 
ordinary  hearing  and  speaking  persons.  Such  signs  are  com- 
mon to  all  languages.  They  belong  just  as  much  to  Eng- 
lish as  to  the  Sign-language.  The  use  of  such  signs,  there- 
fore, is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  claim  made  by  Oral 
teachers  that  they  use  English  and  English  alone  in  the  in- 
struction of  their  pupils.  I  agree  with  Professor  Fay  that 
many  of  the  signs  employed  by  deaf  children  when  they  first 
enter  an  Oral  school  are  just  as  truly  ''  conventional "  as  any 
of  the  signs  of  the  De  TEpee  Sign-language.  I  am  sure,  how- 
ever, he  is  mistaken  in  his  assertion  that  in  Oral  schools  such 
signs  are  ever  used  '^  as  a  means  of  instruction." 

However,  the  matter  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  scheme  of 
classification  we  are  now  considering,  and,  however  interesting 
it  might  be  to  discuss  the  question  here,  my  experience  of 
such  discussions  assures  me  that  they  are  generally  profitless 
because  the  disputants  are  not  agreed  upon  the  meaning  of 
the  words  they  employ.  For  example,  I  heard  Dr.  Qillett 
upon  one  occasion  triumphantly  declare  that  the  movements 
of  the  lips  were  "  Signs  "  to  the  deaf,  from  which  he  argued 
that  Oral  schools  did  use  Slfjns. 

Might  it  not  be  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  profession  to 
have  this  Committee  include  within  the  scope  of  its  labors  the 
definition  of  the  terms  employed  in  describing  methods  of  in- 
struction t 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

ALEXANDEB  OKAHAM  BELL. 


Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf, 

Faribault,  Minn.,  Jamiary  16,  1893. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Fay  and  Dr.  A.  G.  Bell. 

Dear  Colleagues  of  the  Committee  :  You  may  recall  what  I 
said  to  you  while  with  you  at  the  Conference  in  Ck>loi:ado 
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Springs,  to  wit :  "That  I  should  expect  you  two  gentlemeo  to 
confer  together  and  agree  upon  the  terms  of  our  Report,  and 
if  I  could  be  of  service  to  you  I  shall  be  glad  to  aid  you."  In 
this  view  I  have  not  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject  aa 
I  might  otherwise  have  done.  I  had  so  much  confidence  in 
your  ability  that  I  did  not  consider  it  necessary  for  me  to 
^ve  much  thought  to  the  classification. 

I  shall  now  try  briefly  to  give  you  my  idea,  hoping  it  may 
substantially  meet  your  approval.  I  am  in  favor  of  brevity 
and  simplicity.  I  advise  retaining  the  terms  *'  Oral,  Manual, 
and  Combined  Systems  "  and  dropping  the  "  A,  B,  C ''  modifi- 
cations as  they  have  been  used  in  the  Annals,  The  term 
Auricular,  as  applied  to  one  or  more  schools,  is  not  objection- 
able, provided  it  does  not  cover  too  much  ground.  I  know  of 
no  American  institution  that  can  be  called  an  Auri(ntlar 
school  in  the  sense  that  the  Western  New  York  School  can  be 
csalled  Manual,  and  yet  there  are  schools  that  do  more  or  less 
aural  work.  This  ought  to  be  recognized  and  acknowledged 
in  some  appropriate  way ;  just  the  best  phraseology  to  use  in 
doing  this  I  am  not  clear  in  my  own  mind.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  classification  used  above  is  sufficient,  and  has  been 
used  so  often  by  our  best  writers  and  speakers,  and  is  so 
familiar  in  the  profession,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  adopt 
it  as  the  sense  of  the  Committee.  Hoping  we  can  make  a 
unanimous  Keport  through  the  Annals  at  an  early  day,  I  re- 
main. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  L.  NOYES. 


Kendall  Grebn, 
WAsraNGTON,  D.  C,  January  31,  1893. 

Dr.  J.  L.  NoYSS  and  Dr.  A.  G.  Bell. 

Mt  Dbab  Colleagues  of  the  Committee  :  I  have  received  Dr. 
Bell's  letter  of  December  8,  and  Dr.  Noyes's  letter  of  Jan- 
nary  16. 

My  letter  of  November  28  seems  to  have  been  misunder- 
stood in  one  respect.  While  suggesting,  as  a  substitute  for 
Dr.  Bell's  plan  of  classification,  one  on  which  I  hoped  we 
might  all  agree,  I  did  not  intend  to  offer  that  as  a  final  Report, 
nor  to  call  for  a  vote  without  further  discussion,  nor  to  request 
Dr.  Noyes  to  vote  without  awaiting  Dr.  Bell's  reply.  I 
desired  the  subject  to  be  discussed  by  each  member  of  the 
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Committee  as  fully  as  he  might  deem  proper,  and  I  regret 
that,  in  asking  you  to  send  copies  of  your  replies  to  each 
other,  I  neglected  to  request  specifically  that  Dr.  Noyes  should 
await  Dr.  Bell's  reply.  I  thought  the  order  of  our  cor- 
respondence was  fully  understood. 

I  accept  Dr.  Bell's  correction  of  the  statement  in  my  letter 
of  November  28,  that  the  term  "  Sign  method  -'  has  not  sur- 
vived.  I  should  have  said  that  it  is  now  used  much  less  than 
formerly,  and  that  it  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent  sup- 
planted by  the  term  '^  Manual  method. ^^ 

I  appreciate  the  force  of  Dr.  Bell's  first  objection  to  the 
term  Combined  System,  viz.,  that  it  is  lacking  in  precision, 
but  the  same  objection  eiists  to  all  the  terms  that  have  been 
proposed  as  a  substitute.  The  only  way  we  can  obtain  more 
precision  is  by  some  such  subdivisions  as  my  old  A,  B,  C  class- 
ification, or  by  some  such  classification  as  Dr.  Bell's  "  Oral  Sign- 
method,"  "  Manual  Sign-method,"  "  Oral  Manual-method,"  etc. 
Of  the  two  I  think  my  plan  is  preferable,  but  perhaps  this  is 
only  the  undue  partiality  of  a  parent  for  his  own  offspring. 
I  have  consented  to  sacrifice  my  offspring  out  of  deference  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Committee  and  of  the  profession  gen- 
erally. It  seemed  to  me  at  Colorado  Springs,  from  the 
acquiescence  of  the  Conference  in  Dr.  Bell's  criticism  of  my 
A,  B,  C  classification,  and  from  my  conversation  with  indi- 
viduals, that  the  profession  in  general  does  not  care  for  such 
minute  subdiviBions.  I  gave  them  up  the  more  readily  since 
the  changes  proposed  in  my  letter  of  November  28,  and 
adopted  provisionally  in  the  last  number  of  the  Annals^  re- 
move to  a  great  extent  the  necessity  for  subdivision  which  in 
my  judgment  formerly  existed. 

If  Dr.  Bell's  other  objection  to  the  term  "  Combined  Sys- 
tem,"' viz.,  that  it  is  "  open  to  the  charge  of  deceiving  the 
public,"  were  well  founded,  of  course  no  honorable  person 
would  wish  to  employ  it.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the 
objection  is  well  founded.  The  meaning  of  the  term  as  ap- 
phed  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  is  clearly  and  truthfully 
defined  in  the  A /mala,  and  the  precise  facts  with  respect  to 
every  school  are  fully  stated  ;  I  do  not  see  how  any  intelligent 
pai'ent  or  any  other  person  interested,  who  takes  the  least 
pains  to  ascertain  the  truth,  can  be  misled  in  the  slightest 
degree. 

I  have  given  careful  consideration  to  all  the  arguments  so 
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forcibly  presented  by  Dr.  Bell.  While  I  agree  with  him  that 
the  classification  and  nomenclature  at  present  in  use  are  not 
perfect,  I  think  that  they  are  better  than  any  others  that 
have  been  proposed,  and  that  they  should  be  retained,  with 
the  modifications  suggested  in  my  letter  of  November  28. 

The  Resolutions  offered  by  Dr.  Bell  in  his  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 8  bring  the  subject  before  us  for  action  more  formally 
than  it  has  been  hitherto.  I  will  confine  my  further  remarks 
in  this  letter  to  those  Resolutions. 

HesoliUion  No.  I. 

This  Resolution  covers  three  or  four  distinct  points : 

1.  To  the  first,  viz.,  that  a  change  in  the  direction  of  sim- 
plicity and  the  adoption  of  three  or  four  general  terms  is  ad- 
visable, I  agree. 

2.  I  also  agree  that  there  should  be  an  opportunity  for  full 
interchange  of  views  before  adopting  a  final  Report. 

3.  The  next  point  relates  to  the  last  January  number  of  the 
AnnaUj  for  which  the  form  of  the  statistics  was  already  de- 
cided upon  when  Dr.  Bellas  letter,  dated  December  8,  ar- 
rived. I  did  not  consider  that  the  Committee  was  responsi- 
ble in  any  way  for  the  statistics  of  that  number.  Until  the 
Committee  has  made  its  Report  and  the  Report  has  been  acted 
upon  by  the  institutions,  the  responsibility  remains  where  it 
was  before  the  Committee  was  appointed. 

4.  With  the  final  part  of  this  Resolution,  viz.,  that  all 
schools  having  the  right  of  representation  in  the  Conference 
should  have  the  right  to  vote  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee,  I  fully  agree.  It  had  not  occurred  to  me  that 
any  other  construction  could  possibly  be  placed  upon  the  Res- 
olution of  the  Conference,  except  with  reference  to  the  Cana- 
dian schools. 

For  the  first  Resolution,  then,  except  the  part  (3)  relating 

to  the  last  number  of  the  Annals^  I  am  ready  to  vote  in  the 

affirmative. 

Resolution  No.  II. 

This  Resolution  recommends  the  division  of  existing  schools 
into  three  varieties  "  described  above.''  Referring  to  the  de- 
scription above,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  describe  the  three 
classes  proposed  with  equal  fairness  nor  with  pufiicient  ful- 
ness and  precision.  For  instance,  it  says  that  schools  of  the 
third  class  rely  npon  speech  au  d  writing  as  a  means  of  com- 
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munication,  but  ignores  the  fact  that  those  of  the  first  and 
second  classes  also  use  writing  and  in  some  cases  speech  for 
that  purpose.  It  says  that  schools  of  the  third  class  reject 
the  Sign-language,  and  does  not  admit  that  they  use  signs  at 
all. 

Another  objection  to  this  Resolution  is  its  failure  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  class  of  schools  in  which,  while  the  use 
of  the  sign-language  and  the  manual  alphabet  is  permitted  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  importance  of  speech  and  speech- 
reading  is  recognized,  those  branches  are  taught  (so  far  as 
circumstances  permit)  where  the  measure  of  success  seems 
likely  to  justify  the  labor  expended,  and  in  some  caaes  the 
education  of  the  pupils  is  carried  on  wholly  by  speech  and 
speech-reading.  The  number  of  schools  in  America  belonging 
to  this  class  fai*  exceeds  that  of  all  the  other  classes  put  to- 
gether, and  their  existence  should  not  be  ignored.  I  do  not  at 
all  agree  with  Dr.  Bell  that  the  difference  between  schools  of 
this  class  and  those  in  which  no  instruction  in  speech  is  given 
is  so  slight  that  they  should  all  be  grouped  under  one  head- 
ing. 

Resolution  No.  Ill, 

My  objections  to  the  second  Resolution  apply  to  this  also. 
Other  objections  are  so  fully  stated  in  my  letter  of  November 
28  that  I  need  not  dwell  upon  them  here. 

Resolution  No.  IV. 

I  am  willing  to  accept  Dr.  BelFs  first  amendment  to  the  An- 
nals  definition  of  the  Oral  Method,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
manual  alphabet,  but  (as  explained  in  my  letter  of  November  28) 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  truthful  to  say  that  the  sign-language 
is  discarded  altogether.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  wish  to 
assert  in  the  definition  that  the  sign-language  is  used.  It  is 
Bufiicient  to  say  (and  I  am  sure  no  candid  oral  teacher  can 
object  to  the  statement)  that  signs  are  used  as  little  as  possi- 
ble. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  second  part  of  the  fourth  Reso- 
lution, relating  to  auricular  instruction,  but  I  think  it  would 
be  better  to  make  the  proposed  statement  with  respect  to  the 
schools  in  general  and  not  limit  it  to  the  Oral  schools.  Proba- 
bly more  auricular  instruction  is  given  in  the  Combined-System 
schools  than  in  the  Oral  schools. 

The  question  now  before  the  Committee  is  on  the  adoption 
of  Dr.  Beirs  Resolutions.     If  either  of  you  desire  to  make  any 
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further  remarks  on  these  Resolutions,  please  do  so ;  if  not, 
please  vote  on  them.    Dr.  Bell  has  the  floor. 

Very  truly  yours, 

EDWAKD  ALLEN  FAY. 

1331  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  7,  1893. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Fay  and  Dr.  J.  L.  Notes. 

My  Deab  Colleagues  of  the  Committee:  I  desire  to  ac- 
imowledge  receipt  of  Dr.  Noyes's  letter  of  January  16  and  of 
Dr.  Pay's  communication  of  January  31. 

Dr.  Fay  says :  "  The  question  before  the  Committee  is  on 
the  adoption  of  Dr.  Bell's  Resolutions.  If  either  of  you  desire 
to  make  any  further  remarks  on  these  Resolutions,  please  do 
so ;  if  not,  please  vote  on  them.     Dr.  Bell  has  the  floor." 

As  there  are  four  of  these  Resolutions,  I  propose  that  we  take 
them  up  one  by  one,  and  dispose  of  them  seriatim. 

jReaolution  No,  I. 

As  the  January  number  of  the  Annals  has  already  appeared, 
I  beg  leave  to  amend  the  Resolution  by  striking  out  the  para- 
graph referring  to  that  issue  of  the  Annals^  so  as  to  make  the 
Resolution  read  as  follows : 

lUsohedf  That  the  Committee  are  unaoimoiisly  of  the  opinion  that  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  classifying  methods  of  instruction  in  the  AnntUs 
is  advisable  in  the  direction  of  simplicity  and  the  adoption  of  three  or 
four  general  terms  that  would  cover  the  various  schools  in  America ;  but 
as  the  subject  is  of  very  great  importance,  they  deem  it  wise  to  refrain 
at  present  from  any  definite  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  character  of 
the  changes  to  be  recommended,  so  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity 
for  full  interchange  of  views  before  adopting  a  final  Report.  The  Com- 
mittee are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  all  schools  fur  the  deaf  which 
have  the  right  of  representation  in  the  Conference  of  Huperintendents 
and  Principals  have  the  right  to  vote  upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  under  the  Resolution  of  the  Colorado  Conference. 

From  Dr.  Fay^s  letter  of  January  81 1  judge  that  the  Reso- 
lution as  thus  amended  will  meet  with  his  full  approval,  and 
I  trust  that  Dr.  Noyes  also  may  see  fit  to  endorse  it.  Con- 
sidering, therefore,  this  Resolution  as  settled,  I  pass  on  to  the 

next. 

Resolutio^i  No.  II. 

Before  replying  to  Dr.  Fay^s  objections  concerning  this 
Besolution,  I  desire  to  correct  an  error  of  statement  into  which 
he  has  fallen. 
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In  speaking  of  the  class  of  schools  in  which  the  use  of  the 
Sign-language  and  the  Manual  Alphabet  is  permitted  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  including  cases  in  which  "  the  education 
of  pupils  is  carried  on  wholly  by  speech  and  speech-reading," 
he  says :  "  I  do  not  at  all  agree  with  Dr.  Bell  that  the  differ- 
ence between  schools  of  this  class  and  those  in  which  no  in- 
struction in  speech  is  given  is  so  slight  that  they  should  all  be 
grouped  under  one  heading/^ 

The  statement  in  my  letter  of  December  8  to  which  he  al- 
ludes had  reference  specifically  to  schools  in  which  speech  was 
^^not  used  as  a  means  of  instruction"  (Combined  A).  My 
exact  words  were  as  follows : 

There  is  no  difference  of  method  between  the  so-called  "Manual"' 
and  "  Combined  A"  schools,  and  they  should  therefore  be  grouped 
together  under  one  head.  The  difference  bet\veen  a  school  giving  special 
training  in  articulation  to  a  few  of  its  pupils  ( Combined  A)  and  a  school 
giving  special  training  to  none  of  them  (Manual; — where  the  tpeech  is  not 
used  as  a  means  of  instruction — is  surely  too  slight  to  warrant  the  reten- 
tion of  the  present  **  Manual  "  as  a  distinct  class  of  school  different  from 
the  other,  especially  when  a  really  distinct  variety  of  school  exists  with- 
out any  suitable  name,  to  which  the  term  **  Manual "  would  be  peculiarly 
appropriate. 

In  the  present  Resolution  the  class  of  schools  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Fay  are  grouped  together  under  one  head,  not  because 
the  differences  between  them  are  slight,  but  because  they  all 
possess  a  characteristic  feature  in  common  which  differentiates 
them  as  a  class  from  other  schools,  viz.,  they  all  permit  the 
use  of  the  sign-language. 

The  other  objections  to  this  Resolution  urged  by  Dr.  Fay 
seem  to  be  chiefly  of  a  verbal  character,  and  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  statement  that  he  does  not  think  the  description  of 
the  three  varieties  is  full  enough.  He  does  not  seem  to  object 
to  anything  I  have  said  in  this  Resolution,  but  only  to  what  I 
have  not  said.  It  should  be  possible,  therefore,  by  suitable 
amendment  of  the  phraseology  to  make  the  Resolution  accept- 
able. 

In  defining  broad  classes  I  think  we  should  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple of  describing  differences  rather  than  likenesses,  and  that 
is  what  I  intended  to  do  in  my  letter  of  December  8,  in  the 
second  Resolution.  Resemblances  do  not  aid  us  in  distinguish' 
ing  one  class  frora  another. 

While  I  have  no  objection— and  indeed  think  it  would  be  a 
very  proper  thing — to  point  out,  somewhere,  points  of  resem- 
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blance,  it  would  be  manifestly  improper,  I  think,  to  insert  in 
this  Resolution  features  that  are  common  to  all  schools,or  details 
concerning  each  class,  which  do  not  serve  to  distinguish  schools 
of  that  class  from  those  of  the  others.  In  framing  this  Reso- 
lution we  are  acting  as  a  Commission  to  settle  disputed 
boundaries  between  contiguous  territories,  and  while  acting 
in  this  capacity  we  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  interior 
features  of  the  territories  we  lay  out,  but  only  run  the  lines 
that  separate  them.  After  we  have  settled  these  necessary 
preliminaries  we  can  proceed  to  survey  the  territories  in  de- 
tail, and  describe  aU  that  we  find  therein. 

The  description  of  the  first  and  second  varieties  of  school 
satisfies  my  judgment  as  definite,  specific,  terse,  and  to  the 
point,  and  as  a  true  statement  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  groups.  I  am  not  so  well  satisfied* with  the  description  of 
the  third  group.  It  is  certainly  characteristic  of  these  schools 
(third  class)  that  speech  and  writing  are  used  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Sign-language  and  the  Manual  Alphabet.  It  is  also 
true,  however,  that "  writing  "  is  a  means  of  communication  com- 
mon to  all  methods  and  all  schools  ;  and  it  is  not,  perhaps,  a. 
specially  characteristic  feature  of  schools  of  the  third  class,  as 
it  generally  occupies  only  a  subordinate  position  among  the 
means  of  instruction  employed.  I  therefore  beg  leave  to 
amend  the  description  of  the  third  variety  of  schools  by 
striking  out  the  word  '^  writing,^^  and  substituting  ^^  speech- 
reading.'*  The  use  of  speech  reading,  I  think,  is  specially 
characteristic  of  the  third  class. 

I  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  submit  the  Resolution  to  you  in  the 
following  amended  form : 

Besolped,  The  Committee  recommends  the  diviHion  of  the  exiHtiDg 
schools  into  three  broad  varieties  as  follows  : 

1.  Schools  which  permit  the  use  of  the  Sign-language. 

2.  Schools  which  use  the  Manual  Alphabet,  rejecting  the  Hign- 
language. 

3.  Schools  which  use  Speech  and  8pe*rch-reading,  r'^jt'cting  both  the 
Sign-language  and  the  3Ianual  Alphaliet. 

Let  UB  dispose  of  this  Resolution  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  then  pass  on  to  the  other  Resolutions. 

Yours  very  sincerc^ly, 

ALEXANDER  GKAHAM  BELL. 
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Minnesota  School  fob  the  Deaf, 
Fabibault,  Minn.,  February  17, 1893. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Fay  and  Dr.  A.  Q.  Bell. 

My  Dear  Colleaques  of  the  Committee:  If  I  understand 
aright,  the  Dext  step  for  the  members  of  the  Committee  to 
take  is  to  vote.  In  order  that  I  may  clearly  understand  the 
matter  and  vote  intelligently,  may  I  ask  you  both,  or  the 
chairman,  to  state  without  note  or  comment  the  Resolution  or 
Resolutions  on  which  I  am  expected  to  vote  ? 
An  early  reply  to  this  request  will  oblige 

Tours  very  truly, 

J.  L.  NOTES. 


Ej£NDALL  Orebn, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  20,  1898. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Noyes  and  Dr.  A.  Q.  Bell. 

My  Dear  Colleagues  of  the  Committee:  I  have  received 
Dr.  Bell's  letter  of  February  7  and  Dr.  Noyes's  of  February  17. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Noyes's  inquiry,  I  will  say  that  the  question 
before  us  is  the  adoption  of  the  Resolutions  offered  by  Dr. 
Bell.  In  his  letter  of  February  7  Dr.  BeU  proposed  certain 
amendments  to  his  Resolutions  Nos.  I  and  II,  and  suggested 
that  we  dispose  of  these  Resolutions  before  passing  on  to  the 
others.  I  think  we  may  accept  his  suggestion  and  regard  his 
amendments  to  the  Resolutions  as  adopted  without  a  formal 
vote ;  so  that  the  question  now  before  us  is  on  the  adoption 
of  Resolutions  Nos.  I  and  II  in  their  amended  foim,  as  they 
are  stated  in  Dr.  Bell's  letter  of  February  7.  These  Resolu- 
tions are : 

Resolution  No.  I, 

Resolved^  That  the  Committee  are  unanimonsly  of  the  opinion  that  a 
change  m  the  mode  of  classifying  methods  of  instruction  in  the  Annals 
is  advisable  in  the  direction  of  simplicity  and  the  adoption  of  three  or 
four  general  terms  that  would  cover  the  various  schools  in  America  ;  but, 
as  the  subject  is  of  very  great  importance,  they  deem  it  wise  to  refrain 
at  present  from  any  definite  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  character  of 
the  changes  to  be  recommended,  so  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity 
for  full  interohant^e  of  views  before  adopting  a  final  Report.  The  Com- 
mittee are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  all  schools  for  the  deaf  whieh 
have  the  right  of  representation  in  the  Conference  of  Superintendents 
and  Principals  have  the  right  to  vote  upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  under  the  Resolution  of  the  Colorado  Conference. 
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RewluUon  No.  II. 

Hetolvedy  The  Gommittee  recoinmeads  the  division   of  the  existing 
schools  into  three  broad  varieties,  as  follows  : 

1 .  Schools  which  permit  the  use  of  the  Sign-language. 

2.  Schools  which  use  the  Manual  Alphabet,  rejecting  the   Sign-lan- 
guage. 

3.  Schools  which  use  Speech  and  Speech-readiug,  rejecting  both  the 
Sign-language  and  Manual  Alphabet. 

Yours  very  truly, 

EDWABD  ALLEN  FAY. 


1331  Connecticut  Avenue, 
WAsraNGTON,  D.  C,  February  21,  1893. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Pay  and  Dr.  J.  L.  Notes. 

My  Deab  Colleagues  of  the  Committee  :  I  beg  to  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  Dr.  Noyes's  note  of  February  17  and  Dr.  Fay's 
communication  of  February  20. 

There  is  nothing  further  for  me  to  say,  as  Dr.  Fay,  as  chair- 
man, has  replied  specifically  to  Dr.  Noyes's  inquiry. 

Tours  very  truly, 

ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL. 


Minnesota  School  fob  the  Deaf, 
Fabibault,  Minn.,  February  24,  1893. 

Dr.  £.  A.  Fat  and  Dr.  A.  O.  Bell. 

My  Deab  Colleagues  of  the  Committee  :  I  have  before  me 
Dr.  Fay's  communication  of  the  20th,  and  Dr.  Bell's  of  the 
2l8t  inst.  In  reply  to  these  I  beg  leave  to  say  :  I  regard  the 
amendments  to  the  Resolutions  offered  by  Dr.  Bell  as  already 
adopted,  and  as  to  the  following  Resolutions,  to  the  first  one 
offered  by  Dr.  Bell  I  give  my  vote  cordially  in  the  affirmative. 
To  Resolution  No.  II I  must  give  my  vote  in  the  negative. 

The  Resolutions  are  here  given  in  full  as  stated  by  the  chair- 
man in  order  that  there  may  be  a  clear  understanding  as  to 
what  I  am  voting  upon. 

Rfwlutum  No.  I. 

Rf9ohed,  That  the  Committee  are  iiDanimouHly  of  tli^  opiuion  that  a 
chADge  in  the  mode  of  clawiifjin^  meth^xls  of  iuHtnictirin  in  th<'  Ann/iU 
in  advisable  in  the  direction  of  HimpHcity  and  the  a'loption  of  th r<r«;  or 
fonr  general  terms  that  woold  eov<?r  tbf;  varioii<4  hcU^m Ah  in  Am*;rica :  Mit. 
as  the  subject  is  of  very  great  iini>ortHnc«'.  th».-y  <l«'eni  it  wi*««-  u,  rffrmuHi 
present  from  any  definite  expression  of  opinion  am  to  th«*  'Antnutit^r  of  th** 
changes  to  be  recommended,  h^j  that  they  rnay  iinv*-  an  opf/'/rt unify  for 
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full  interchaDge  of  views  before  adopting  a  final  Report.  The  Committee 
are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  all  schools  for  the  deaf  which  have 
the  right  of  representation'  in  the  Conference  of  Superintendents  and 
Principals  have  the  right  to  vote  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee under  the  Resolution  of  the  Colorado  Conference. 

RewluUtm  No,  II, 

Resolved^  The  Committee  recommends  the  division  of  existing  schools 
into  three  broad  varieties,  as  follows : 

1.  Schools  which  permit  the  use  of  the  Sign-Language. 

2.  Schools  which  use  the  Manual  Alphabet,  rejecting  the  Sign-Lan- 
guage. 

3.  Schools  which  use  Speech  and  Lip-Reading,   rejecting   both    the 
Sign-Language  and  the  Manual  Alphabet. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

J.  L.  NOYES. 


Kendall  Obeen, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  21  j  1893. 
Dr.  J.  L.  NoYEs  and  Dr.  A.  G.  Bell. 

Mt  Deab  Colleagues  of  the  Committee  :  Dr.  Noyes's  letter 
of  the  24th  instant  is  received. 

My  vote  is  the  same  as  Dr.  Noyes^s,  viz.,  in  the  afi&rmatiye 
on  the  first  Resolution  and  in  the  negative  on  the  Becond. 
My  reasons  have  been  sufficiently  stated  in  previous  letters. 

The  first  Resolution  is  adopted,  the  second  is  not  adopted. 

The  question  is  now  on  the  adoption  of  Dr.  Bellas  third 

Resolution,  viz: 

Resolution  No.  Ill, 

That  the  Guininittee  recommend  that  in  the  classification  to  be  adopted 
in  the  Annals— 

(1)  Schools  which  permit  the  use  of  the  SigU'language  be  termed 
**  Sign-schools  *'  ; 

(2)  Schools  which  reject  the  Sign-language,  but  permit  the  use  of  the 
Manual  Alphabet,  be  termed  "  Manual  Schools,"  and 

(3)  Schools  which  reject  both  the  sign-language  and  the  manual 
alphabet,  relying  upon  speech  and  writing  as  the  means  of  commanica- 
tion,  be  termed  "  Oral  Schools,"  and, 

(1)  That  the  methods  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  above-named 
*'  Sign  School8  "  be  termed  **  Sign  Methods  ;" 

(2)  The  methods  pursued  in  the  above-named  **  Manual  Schools"  be 
termed  *'  Manual  Methods,"  and, 

(3)  The  methods  employed  in  the  above  named  *'  Oral  Schools"  be 
termed  *'  Oral  Methods." 

The  Resolution  is  open  for  further  discussion,  if  desired ; 
if  not,  please  vote.     Dr.  Bell's  turn  comes  next. 

Yours  very  truly, 

EDWAKD  ALLEN  PAY. 
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1331    Cf'SHECTlfTT   AvEsrE, 

WAflHiNoToK,  D-  C,  March  6,  1893. 
Dr.  E-  A-  r*.Y  and  Dr.  J.  L.  Noyes. 

Mv  Diuit  CoLi.KAOUSs  OF  THE  Cotmittbe:  I  beg  to  ackjiowl* 
edge  receipt  of  Dr.  Noyea's  communicatioo  of  February  24, 
and  Dr.  Fay's  note  of  Februaiy  27. 

Before  we  pasB  on  to  tlie  coneideration  of  my  tbu'd  Iteeo- 
lotioti  I  should  feel  very  much  obliged  if  you  could  give  me 
some  further  information  coQCeming  the  reaBons  that  have  led 
you  to  reject  my  second  Resolution.  That  RcBolutinn  reads  oh 
followB  (see  Dr.  Pay's  letter  of  Februaiy  20): 

Rtn-Atillvit  No.  n. 
lUtoltfd.  Th«  Committee  reeuMmenilB  tbe  divUluu  of  Cbe   existing 
»chotiU  into  throe  broad  varieties,  aa  fallows ; 

1.  Moh'HilB  whiub  periuil  the  use  of  the  Sign-la Dgunge. 

2.  8(?I]t>uU  wiiivh  use-  the  Muimnl  Alphabet,  rejecting  the  Hign- 
langaage. 

3.  SchooU  which  use  Speech  nuil  Siieech-reading,  rejecting  both  the 
Stgn-longnaga  and  the  Mnnnnt  Alphitbet. 

After  a  careful  perusal  of  all  your  letters,  I  tind  myself 
unable  to  underatand  your  reasons  for  rejecting  this  proposi- 
tioiL 

Dr.  Noyes  has  simply  voted  "  No  "  without  stating  hia  objec- 
tiottB-  Dr.  Fay  has  also  voted  in  the  negative  without  having 
raised  any  objection  to  the  division  of  the  existing  suhuols  into 
tho  three  broad  varieties  spet-ifled  in  the  Beaolution.  No  oon- 
tentton  has  been  made  that  any  school  exists  which  is  not  in- 
cludetl  within  one  or  the  other  of  these  three  varieties.  I  am 
«iuite  at  a  loss,  therefore,  to  understand  why  this  Resolution 
should  have  been  voted  down. 

Professor  Fay's  objections,  so  far  as  I  understand  them, 
Telate  specifically  to  the  '•  description  "  of  the  three  varieties, 
and  not  to  the  varieties  themselves  ;  for  example,  under  the 
head  of  "  Resolution  No.  2."  in  Ma  letter  of  January  31,  Pro- 
fessor Fay  says  that  the  **  description  "  does  not  seem  to  him 
"  to  describe  the  three  classes  proposed  with  equal  fairness 
Dor  with  sufficient  fulness  and  precision."  This  seems  to  be 
his  sole  objection,  for  the  rest  of  his  argument  consists  of 
iUustrations  of  the  statement  just  quoted. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  this  objection  is  not  a  sufficient 
reason  for  rejecting  the  Reaolution  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  affords 
areaaoD  why  I  should  call  upon  Professor  Fay  to  help  meto 
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describe  the  three  varieties  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner. 
This  is  what  I  did  in  my  letter  of  February  7,  as  the  fol- 
lowing passage  shows : 

After  correcting  an  error  of  statement  into  which  he  had 
fallen,  I  say : . 

The  other  objections  to  this  resolution,  urged  by  Dr.  Fay,  seem  to  be 
chiefly  of  a  verbal  character,  and  may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement 
that  he  does  not  think  the  description  of  the  three  varieties  is  full 
enough.  He  does  not  seem  to  object  to  anything  I  have  said  in  this  Bes- 
olution,  but  only  to  what  I  have  not  said.  It  should  be  possible, 
therefore,  by  suitable  amendment  of  the  phraseology,  to  make  the  Reso- 
lution  acceptable. 

No  such  amendment  has  been  offered ;  and  until  it  has 
been,  and  has  been  rejected  by  me,  I  fail  to  see  that  any  reason 
has  been  advanced  to  justify  the  rejection  of  the  Resolution. 

If  the  matter  were  of  slight  importance  I  would  not  trouble 
you  about  it  at  all.  I  beg  to  direct  your  attention,  however, 
to  the  fact  that  the  Resolution  seeks  to  bstablish  a  hasU  for 
classification.  If  we  cannot  agree  upon  a  basis,  we  certainly 
cannot  agree  upon  details  ! 

In  order  to  render  my  inquiry  specific  I  now  request  Dr. 
Noyes  and  Dr.  Fay  to  give  a  reason  why  the  existing  schools 
should  not  be  divided  into  the  three  broad  varieties  specified 
in  the  Resolution. 

If  you  can  satisfy  me  that  any  reason  exists  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  reconsider  my  vote  so  as  to  render  the  decision  of 
the  Committee  unanimous. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL. 


Faribault,  Minn.,  March  10,  1893. 
DrH.  Bell  and  Fay. 

My  Dear  Colleagues  of  the  Committee  :  Replying  to  Dr. 
Boirs  communication  of  the  6th,  I  desire  to  say :  It  is  with 
regret  that  I  cast  my  vote  against  his  Resolution,  but  my  own 
lioueHt  convictions  compel  me  to  do  it. 

The  wording  of  the  Resolution  conveys  to  my  mind  the 
idea  of  an  evil  thing  to  be  despised  and  "  r6;eo^c? "  by  the 
deaf,  whereas  the  sign-language  (that  evil  thing),  has  been 
and  is  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  them.  Moreover,  it  reflects 
on  the  pure  oral  schools  also,  in  which  natural  signs,  or  panto- 
mimes, as  they  are  sometimes  called,  are  employed  to  a  limited 
extent  with  the  new  pupils.     Now,  who  will  show  us  the  exact 
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dividing  line  between  "the  naturftl  sigue"  uaed  by  the  pure 
oroliste,  and  the  sign-language,  founded  oa  nature,  uaed  in 
combined  schools?  Nearly  the  same  objection  is  made  by 
implication  in  regaril  to  the  Manual  Alphabet,  which  to  the 
grent  majority  of  the  deaf  takes  the  pluu<.<  of  the  tongue.  In 
tbts  \iew.  the  Resolution  reflects  upon  the  pure  manual  and 
ibe  combined  schools. 

In  brief,  the  above  explains  my  objections   to   the  second 
Resolution  of  Dr.  Bell. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yourn, 


Kendall  Green,  Mitrdi  13,  1893. 
Dr.  J.  L.  Notes  and  Dr.  A,  G.  Bell. 

Ht  DtAii  CoLLEAODEs  OF  THE  COMMITTEE;  Dr.  Bell's  letter  of 
tLe  6tL  and  Dr.  Noyes's  of  the  10th  inst.  are  received. 

I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  my  objections  to  Resolution 
No.  H  have  been  stated  with  sufficient  fulness  in  preWous 
letters,  and  I  am  not  willing  to  burden  this  correspondence 
(which  has  already  growu  to  stich  a  length  that  I  fear  the 
profession  will  l«  discouraged  from  reading  it  if  published) 
with  unnecessary  repetitions.  I  will,  however,  in  answer  to 
Dr.  Bell's  request,  refer  him  to  the  following  paragiaphs  in 
my  former  letters,  which  contain  objections  to  the  plan  of 
elnssification  proposed  by  that  Resolution : 

1.  Letter  of  October  22.  paragraph  beginning  "2.  I'ou 
proiiose  that  these  -be  further  dirided." 

■2  Letter  of  November  28,  paragraphs  beginning  (1)  "Dr. 
Noyes  in  his  letter  expresses  the  belief ;"  (2 1  "  Thus  far  I  Lave 
spoken  only  of  the  language  employed  in  the  school-room ;'" 
(3)  "  Dr.  Bell  asserts  that  '  Sign-methods '  of  instruction  teach 
the  sign-language  to  the  deaf." 

3.  Letter  of  Januarj' 31,  paragraphs  begiuniag  (1)  "Another 
objection  to  this  Resolution  is  its  failure  to  recognize ;"  (2) 
"I  am  willing  to  accept  Dr.  Bell's  first  amendment  to  the 
Annah  definition  of  the  Oral  Method." 

Ab  obairman  of  the  Committee,  I  suppose  it  is  my  duty, 
strietly  speaking,  to  rule  that  all  this  iliscussion  of  a  resoln- 
tioD  that  1ms  been  passed  upon  is  out  of  order :  but  as  our 
only  aim  is  to  arrive  at  a  eatixfactory  conclusion,  and  as  this 
discitasiou  applies  equally  to  Keaolution  No.  ITT,  which  is  now 
properly  before  us,  the  point  of  order  need  not  be  insisted 
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Dr.  Bell  intimates  that,  if  the  Resolution  in  its  present  form 
was  not  satisfactory,  we  ought  to  have  tried  to  make  it  so  by 
amendment.  I  do  not  agree  with  him.  In  my  letter  of  No- 
vember 28  I  proposed  a  plan  of  classification  which  I  hoped 
we  could  all  agree  upon,  and  Dr.  Noyes  in  his  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 16  expressed  his  approval  of  substantially  the  same  plan. 
Dr.  Bell,  however,  dissented,  and  offered  these  Resolutions  as  a 
substitute.  If  the  majority  of  the  Committee,  after  hearing 
all  that  Dr.  Bell  has  to  say  in  favor  of  his  plan  of  classifica- 
tion, are  still  of  the  opinion  that  their  plan  is  preferable,  I 
think  the  best  way  to  reach  a  conclusion  is  to  vote  against  the 
substitute  and  adopt  the  original  proposition. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

EDWARD  ALLEN  PAY. 


1331  Connecticut  Avenue, 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  18,  1893. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Fay  and  Dr.  J.  L.  Notes. 

My  Dear  Colleagues  of  the  Committee  :  Dr.  Noyes's  letter 
of  March  10  and  Dr.  Fay's  of  March  13  received.  Allow  me 
to  thank  you  for  these  courteous  responses  to  my  note  of 
March  6.  I  am  only  sorry  that  neither  of  you  replied  to  the 
specific  point  upon  which  I  desired  information.  Dr.  Fay 
says  (letter  of  March  13): 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee,  I  suppose  it  is  my  duty,  strictly 
speaking,  to  rule  that  all  this  discussion  of  a  resolution  that  has  be«n 
passed  upon  is  out  of  order  ;  but  as  our  only  aim  is  to  arrive,  at  a  satis- 
factory conclusion,  and  as  this  discussion  applies  equally  to  Resolu- 
tion No.  Ill,  which  is  now  properly  before  us,  the  point  of  order  need 
not  be  insisted  upon. 

I  thank  Dr.  Fay  for  this  mark  of  his  consideration,  and 
gladly  avail  myself  of  his  permission  to  make  a  few  remarks 
couceming  ReHolution  No.  II.  This  Resolution  reads  as 
follows  (Fay,  February  20) : 

Rettolution  No.  11. 

HtHolved,  The  Committee  recommends  the  division  of  the  existing 
schools  into  three  broad  varieties,  as  follows  : 

1 .  Schools  which  permit  the  use  of  the  Sign-language. 

2.  Schools  which  use  the  Manual  Alphabet,  Dejecting  the  Sigo- 
Isin-^uage. 

3.  Schools  which  use  Speech  and  Speech-reading,  rejecting  both  the 
Sign-language  and  the  Manual  Alphabet. 

My  vote  was  cast  in  the  affirmative,  and  Dr.  Noyes  and  Dr. 
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Fay  voted  in  the  □«gative.  Id  my  last  letter  (Maicli  fi)  I 
offered  to  recooeider  my  vote  so  as  to  render  the  deeiBioii  of 
tbe  Committee  unauimouR  if  you  could  satisfy  me  that  uiiy 
reaoou  eitste  '"why  Ihe  existing  schools  sliould  not  be  divided 
into  the  three  broad  varieties  specified  in  the  Besolutiou,  '  Ah 
uu  answer  bus  been  given  to  tliis  specific  question,  I  am  uouble 
to  find  any  grounds  for  changiug  my  vote. 

Your  objections,  so  for  as  I  understand  tbem,  relate  exclu- 
sively to  matters  of  phraseology.  For  example.  Dr.  Noyes 
aaya  (letter  of  March  10)  that  it  is  the  "  wording  of  Iho  Reso- 
lution "  to  which  he  objects.  Why,  thou,  will  he  not  kindly 
t<<ll  mc  how  be  would  like  to  have  it  worded  T  Instf-ad  of  re- 
jecting the  Resolution  iu  tuU>,  why  not  help  me  to  word  it 
b«tt«r  '  I  bad  no  idea  that  any  one  would  object  to  the  mere 
statement  of  the  fact  that  certain  schools  "reject"  tbe  sign- 
li^gUBLge.  We  cannot  help  tbe  fact;  but  if  Dr.  Noyes  does 
not  like  the  word  "  reject,"  why  not  suggest  ft  change  iu  the 
pbraseology  \  I  had  no  iutt'ution  of  ueing  a  term  that  cuidd 
give  olTence  to  any  honest  believer  in  the  value  of  the  Kigu- 
InngTiage. 

Dr.  Fay  says  (letter  of  March  13) ; 

Dr.  Boll  inlimatM  tltat,  if  Cht-  Resoliiliou  in  its  prniciit  form  niia  iiot 
•MltHfwitorjr,  we  'inght  Iu  hkve  tried  tn  moke  it  so  bjr  ameDdnienU  1  il<i 
ngt  agriw  witb  blii.  Id  nij  letter  of  Novemlier  SR  I  prupoBt^d  a  plui  of 
eU«tifl cation  vhii'b  1  kinjied  wn  nould  nil  ngree  npoo,  sod  Dr.  Noyes  iu 
til*  Ivtlnr  uf  Juioary  18  nxprmeed  lib Bpprorul  of  enbatanliallj  Ili«  siiin<? 
pUn.     Dr.  Retl,  howevrr,  ilit«eut«d,  mid  off^rnl  Ibese  R«ulutk>us  as  a 

I  iatermpt  the  ijnotation  for  a  moment  to  point  out  tbe 
fact  thai  "  Resolution  No.  I  *  nlone  foinied  tbe  substitute  for 
Dr-  Fay's  Report, 

Dr.  Fay  goes  on  to  say : 

II  tbe  majurit]'  of  llii!  CitDniltev,  iiltcr  hmrmg  aU  that  Dr.  Bi>ll  ha«  to 
Mif  111  tavor  of  hu  |>l»u  of  oluBaiflvatiou,  are  alill  <A  tbe  opiciuu  Ibat 
tluttr  pUii  is  prefHntlile,  I  Ibitik  Ibe  Iwet  wa;  to  reach  a  couclusiim  iti  to 
voilo  agaltwt  Ihe  aubalitulp.  uud  adupt  tbe  original  pro[H»iiit.n, 

Id  reply  to  tbis  I  would  merely  remark  that  the  Committee 
have  already  adopted  my  substitute  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
(See  Dr.  Fay's  announcement  of  the  decision  iu  bis  letter  of 
February  27.  j  Resolution  No.  I  was  specifically  presented  to 
the  Ckimmittee  as  a  Report  to  be  given  to  the  profession 
through  tbe  columns  of  the  Ant'itU  in  place  of  tbe  Report 
dng^eated  by  Dr.  Fay.     (See  my  letter  of  December  8.) 
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In  case  Dr.  Fay  should  desire  at  some  future  time  to  move 
again  the  adoption  of  his  original  proposition,  I  beg  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  my  second  Resolution,  so  far  from  being  a 
"  substitute  ^^  for  his  own,  is  not  even  inconsistent  with  it. 
He  could  vote  in  favor  of  both  propositions  with  perfect  pro- 
priety. For  example,  his  '^Manual"  and  "Combined" 
schools  constitute  my  Class  I  (schools  which  permit  the  use 
of  the  Sign-language),  forming  sub-groups  within  that  class ; 
his  "  Manual  Alphabet ''  variety  constitutes  Class  11,  and  his 
"  Oral "  variety  Class  DI. 

It  would  seem  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Fay  and  Dr.  Noyee 
both  voted  in  favor  of  my  first  Resolution  that  Dr.  Fay  is  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  there  was  any  antagonism  between 
my  "  substitute  ^^  and  the  Report  originally  proposed  by  him- 
self. What  are  the  facts  in  the  case?  My  "substitute 
Report ''  (Resolution  No.  I)  simply  says  that  while  the  Com- 
mittee recognize  the  advisability  of  a  change  in  the  mode  of 
classification  adopted  in  the  Anncds^  still,  "  as  the  subject  is 
of  very  great  importance,  they  deem  it  wise  to  refrain  at 
present  from  any  definite  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the 
character  of  the  changes  to  be  recommended,  so  that  they 
may  have  an  opportunity  for  full  interchange  of  views  before 
adopting  a  final  Report,^'  etc.  (See  my  letter  of  December  8 
and  Dr.  Fay's  of  February  20.)  If  there  is  no  antagonism  I 
fail  to  see  what  ground  there  is  for  refusing  this  "  full  inter- 
change of  views." 

My  second  Resolution  has  been  voted  down  without  any 
objection  to  the  substance  of  the  Resolution  itself,  but  only  to 
the  way  in  which  it  is  expressed.  (See  letter  of  Dr.  Noyes  of 
March  10.)  Surely  I  make  a  reasonable  request  when  I  ask 
the  dissenting  members  of  the  Committee  to  state  how  they 
prefer  to  have  it  expressed,  and  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
accepting  the  amended  phraseology  before  they  finally  decide 
to  reject  the  Resolution  altogether. 

The  action  of  the  Colorado  Conference  in  creating  this 
Committee  imposes  upon  us,  I  think,  some  obligation  to  help 
one  another,  and  endeavor ^  at  least,  to  arrive  at  unanimous 
results. 

Allow  me  to  recapitulate.  The  basis  of  classification  pro- 
posed in  my  Colorado  Address  having  been  disapproved  of  by 
the  majority  of  the  Committee,  Dr.  Fay  moved  the  adoption 
of  his  Report.     I  then  moved  to  substitute  my  Resolution  Na 
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I ;  anJ  this  was  adoptei]  by  the  Committee,  tliue  dispoBing  of 
the  matter.  The  Committee  then  found  themselves  without 
anj  beais  of  dastiLti cation  upon  which  they  could  all  agree ; 
and'  my  SM^ond  Resolution  attempted  to  eBtabliab  such  a  basia. 
Until  we  have  establii^bed  such  a  basis  is  it  worth  our  while 
taking  up  minor  details  of  el attsili cation  which  are  necessarily 
Hubonlinate  to,  and  dependent  upon,  the  nature  of  the  basifi 
adopted  ?  The  imjK^rtance  of  my  second  Keeolution.  therefore, 
justifies  me,  I  think,  in  requesting  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  consider  it  uynn  it»  iiierit*  and  not  reject  it  upon 
mere  verbal  grounds. 

Had  ikny  objection  been  raised  to  the  limiH  proposed  I  would 
Bt  once  have  acquiesced  ui  the  decisiou  of  the  majority,  but  as 
matters  stand  I  am  unwilling  to  do  this  until  I  am  convinced 
that  no  change  involving  phraseology  alone  will  overcome  the 
ubjections  of  the  majority.  Of  course,  the  phraseology  of 
Resolution  No-  IH  is  based  upon  that  of  Resolution  No.  II. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  for  me  to  know  what  changes,  if 
any,  will  obviate  youi'  objectious,  so  that  I  may  amend  the 
phraseology  of  Resolution  No.  HI  to  correspond  before  it  is 
actually  voted  upon.  Wimld  you  be  willing  to  accept  Resolu- 
tion No.  II  in  the  following  amended  form  ?  If  not,  may  I 
.consider  ihe  phri>»eoloyy  at  least  unobjectionable,  so  that  by 
adopting  it  in  Resolution  No.  Ill  that  Resolution  may  be 
oonsidered  upon  its  merits  and  not  be  rejected  upon  verbal 
gToondet 

Ammdnt  Form  of  BemiUUUm  So.  //, 

Rtteieid,  The  Cummiltee  recommends  the  division  t,t  tli»  eiivliug 
•cbooU  into  three  brow)  varietiei.  as  follows : 

I.  BuIiimI*  in  wliiuh  lliH  Sit(ii-lazignai||;e  ih  usf^d. 

3.  Bchnols  in  wliivb  a  MbduoI  Alphabpt  is  ui>Ed  to  tlie  ^kJuhioq  of  tlie 

S.  8cLiiol*  iu  wliiob  t>pf«oh  and  Speech -rending  are  a^eA  to  tbcr  eiclu- 
■ioa  ot  Uotb  tli«  Sigu-lauguage  and  MbuubI  Alpbu>>pt. 

You  hare  both  pointed  out,  very  truly,  that  natural  slgna 
are  employed  in  all  the  schools,  and  you  have  argued  from  this 
that  the  Sign-language  ia  used  in  all  the  schools  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  (Fay,  November  28;  Noyes.  March  10.)  I  beg 
to  remiud  you,  however,  that  I  have  employed  the  term  "  the 
Sigii-langnage  "  in  its  ordinary  and  usual  sense,  which  obviates 
the  objection.  For  example,  Resolution  No.  II  first  appeared 
in  my  letter  of  December  8,  and  in  that  same  letter  T 
the  seose  in  which  I  used  this  term  as  foUowe : 
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You  both  object  to  the  term   *'  De  pfep^e  Sign-language,"  and  I  have, 
therefore,  in  this  letter  referred  to  that  langnage  simply  as  **The  Sign- 
language/'     I  think,  however,  it  wonld  be  advisable,  on  account  of  the 
loose  way   in  which   we  are  all  accustomed  to  use  the  words  **  Signs  " 
and  **  Sign-language,*'  to  prefix  some  qualifying  word  to  show  that  we 
mean  a  definite  and  specific  form  of  Sign-language,  and  not  any  form 
of  Sign-language  ;  for  example,  those  crude  forms  brought  into  every 
school  for  the  deaf  by  uneducated  deaf  children.     I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  call  it  the  '' Gallaudet  Sign-language,"  or  the  **  American 
Sign-language/'     Indeed,  I   am   willing   to  accept  any  name   that  is 
specific  and  definite. 

If  you  are  not  willing  to  accept  the  words  "the  Sign-lan- 
guage "  in  the  limited  sense  described  above,  will  you  please 
let  me  know  what  name  you  would  prefer,  and  I  will  accept  it 
and  adopt  in  my  Resolution. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

ALEXANDER  GBAHAM  BELL. 

P.  S. — I  beg  to  submit  for  your  consideration — 
AnoVier  Ainended  Farm  of  Resolution  No.  II, 

Besolved,   The   Committee  recommencls  the  division  of  the  existing 
schools  into  three  Lroad  varieties,  as  follows  : 

1.  Schools  in  which  the  Sign-language  is  used. 

2.  Schools  in  which  a  Manual  Alphabet  is  employed,  and  the  Sign- 
language  not  used. 

3.  Schools  in  which  Speech  and  Speech-reading  are  employed,  and 
the  Si^n-language  and  Manual  Alphabet  not  used.| 

A.  G.  B. 


Faribault,  Minn.,  March  30,  1893. 
Drs.  Fay  and  Bell. 

My  Dear  CoLLSAauES  of  the  Committee  :  The  communica- 
tion of  Dr.  Bell  of  the  18th,  addressed  to  Dr.  Fay  and  myself, 
is  received.  I  have  read  and  reread ;  have  also  read  my  former 
communications  on  the  topic.  I  am  ready  to  change  my  mind 
in  regard  to  the  importance  of  changes  of  classification,  after 
the  somewhat  prolonged  correspondence  on  the  subject. 

There  are  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  points  of  discrimination 
in  Dr.  Fay's  list  of  methods  as  contained  in  the  last  AnncUs^ 
which  I  did  not  fully  appreciate  or  understand  when  I  com- 
menced discussing  the  subject  of  classification.  I  am  ready 
to  lay  down  my  pen  and  agree  to  accept  the  classification  as 
given  in  the  la&t  A^iuala^  and  say  that  the  Committee  are  im- 
able  to  find  any  terminology  that  is  preferable  to  that  con- 
tained in  the  last  January  issue  of  the  Annals, 
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If  we  pondude  to  abiile  by  our  last  vote  on  ResolutionB  Nob. 
II  and  III,  in  wLich  we  failed  to  be  unanimous,  the  Committee 
has  accomplished  little  or  nothing.  I  propose,  therefore,  that 
we  report  as  follows:  Thutaftermonthsof  careful  coneideration 
and  extended  correepondeuce  we  report  in  favor  of  the  present 
c^ssiScation,  and  wait  for  the  developments  of  the  future. 
Very  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  L.  NOYEa. 

EENDAI.L  Green, 
Washinoton,  D.  C,  April  3,  1893. 
Dr.  J.  L.  NovBa  and  Dr.  A.  G.  Beu.. 

Mt  Dkjui  CoLixEAorES  of  the  Committee  ;  Dr.  Bell's  letter  of 
March  18  and  Dr.  Noyes's  of  March  30  are  received. 

I  am  very  much  surprised  at  Dr.  Bell's  statement  thnt  he 
intended  bis  "Resolution  No.  I"  alone,  and  not  all  the  Reso- 
lutions offered  by  him,  as  a  substitute  for  what  I  had  proposed. 
When  he  said  in  his  letter  of  December  8,  "  I  now  move  to 
snieod  the  Resolution  of  Professor  Fay  by  substituting  for  it 
the  following,"  and  then  followed  with  Resolution  No.  I,  Reso- 
lution No.  H.  etc.,  I  supposed  they  were  all  intended  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  my  plan  of  classification.  I  should  not  have  voted 
for  Resolution  No.  I  with  the  uuderstanding  that  it  was  in- 
tended as  a  substitute  for  my  plan  of  clus si ji cation.  {I  will 
call  Dr.  Bell's  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  had  not  oSered  any 
"  Resolution  "  nor  submitted  to  the  Committee  any  "  Report ;" 
I  bad  merely  proposed  a  plan  of  classification  which,  if  it  met 
tbe  approval  of  the  Committee,  might  be  made  the  basis  of  a 
future  Report.)  However,  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  our 
mutual  misunders  tan  dings  any  further  ;  we  are  all  agreed  that 
it  will  be  in  order,  at  the  proper  time,  to  move  the  adoption 
of  my  original  proposition. 

Dr.  Noyes  in  his  letter  of  March  30  makes  a  motion.  The 
motion  is  in  order,  if  it  is  offered  as  an  amendment  to  Dr. 
Bell's  Resolutions  which  are  now  before  us :  but  it  seems  to 
me  it  will  be  more  in  ac^^ordance  with  the  spirit  of  Resolution 
No.  I,  which  we  have  adopted,  and  also  lead  to  loss  confusion 
and  delay,  if  we  (.-onsider  Dr.  Bell's  remaining  Resolutions 
before  taking  up  Dr.  Noyes's  motion.  I  will  therefore  nsk 
Dr.  Noyes  to  withdraw  his  motion  until  after  we  have  voted 
on  Dr.  Bell's  Resolutions  Noh.  IIX  and  IV. 

Dr.  Bell  said  to  me  in  conversation  some  time  ago  that  he 
desired  to  make  some  change  in  one  of  bis  remaining  Resolu- 
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tions,  and  I  replied  that  I  thought  that  we  could  accept  the 
change  without  a  formal  vote.  Now,  if  Dr.  Bell  will  present 
his  Resolution  No.  Ill  in  such  form  as  he  desires,  the  ques- 
tion before  us  will  be  on  the  adoption  of  that  Resolution. 
When  that  is  disposed  of,  we  will  take  up  Resolution  No.  IV. 
When  that  is  disposed  of,  we  will  vote  on  Dr.  Nojes^s  motion. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

EDWARD  ALLEN  FAY. 


1331  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washinqton,  D.  C,  April  10, 1893. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Fay  and  Dr.  J.  L.  Notes. 

My  Dear  CJolleaoues  of  the  Committee  :  I  beg  to  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  Dr.  Noyes's  note  of  March  30  and  Dr.  Fay's  of 
April  3. 

Dr.  Fay  says,  *'Now,  if  Dr.  Bell  will  present  his  Resolution 
No.  in  in  such  form  as  he  desires,  the  question  before  us 
will  be  on  the  adoption  of  that  Resolution.  ^^ 

1  beg  to  offer  Resolution  No.  m,  therefore,  in  the  following 
amended  form  for  action  by  the  Committee. 

Resolution  No,  III. 

Remlfoedy  The  Committee  recommend  that  in  the  classification  to  be 
adopted  in  the  Annals — 

1.  Schools  in  which  the  Sign-language  is  used  be  termed  '*  Sign 
Schools ; " 

2.  Schools  in  which  a  Manual  Alphabet  is  used  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Sign-language  be  termed  ''  Manual  Schools ;  "  and, 

3.  Schools  in  which  Speech  and  Speech-reading  are  used  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  both  the  Sign-language  and  Manual  Alphabet  be  termed  **  Oral 
Schools." 

They  further  recommend  that — 

1.  The  methods  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  above-named  ''  Sign- 
schools  "  be  termed  "  Sign-methods ;  " 

2  The  methods  pursued  in  the  above-named  *'  Manual  Schools  '*  be 
termed  '*  Manual  Methods;  "  and, 

3.  The  methods  pursued  in  the  above- named  "  Oral  Schools  **  be 
termed  "  Oral  Methods." 

Arguments  in  favor  of  the  above  Resolution  have  been  so 
fully  stated  in  my  former  letters  that  but  little  remains  for 
me  to  say  here.  Allow  me,  however,  to  direct  your  attention 
again  to  the  priiiciple  of  classification  involved. 

In  my  letter  of  December  8  I  say  : 

I  would  urge  as  a  prin(;iple  of  classification  that  the  namee  adopted 
should  denote  the  points  of  difference  between  the  schools  or  methods, 
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t  possible    consintenlly  with  cleiir- 
"  Oral,"  "  Manaal,"  «ncl  "  ^i^  " 


he  simple  iu  ebuntoler,  muiI  « 
tiMK  Mill  nuaitilii^i^illy.  Tl 
seem  lo  me  to  fnlfll  these  i-ondttioos,  etc-. 

It  is  w«ll  known  tliat  the  Bngliah  language  ie  taught  (both 
in  its  writtea  and  spoken  form)  in  Sign  Schools,  and  that 
Natural  Signs  are  used  both  in  Manual  and  Oral  Schools  :  and 
the  objection  has  been  raised  that  I  do  not  specify  these 
facts  in  the  Resolutioo  :  but  the  acquisition  of  English  (in 
both  its  written  and  si>oken  forms)  is  an  object  common  to  aJJ 
acliools  and  all  methods,  and  natural  signs  are  used  iu  every 

Features  that  are  common  to  all  schools  and  all  methods  do 
not  help  us  to  distinguish  one  class  of  schools  or  methods 
from  another — differences  alone  will  do  that ;  we  must  specify 
bow  they  'liffcr  from  one  another.  I  submit  that  this  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  scientific  classification.  The  names, 
also,  by  which  the  classes  are  distinguished  should  denote  the 
characteristic  points  of  difference. 

I  will  simply  add  that  usage  justifies  the  proposed  termi- 
nology. The  remaining  portion  of  this  letter  consists  of  an 
elaboration  of  this  statement. 


Utayf.  JiiMijies  the  J'r-)jioiied  'l\ 


>logy. 


The  schools  of  the  first  class  are  already  known  as  "  Sign- 
schools,"  and  there  is  no  other  term  in  use  which  comprehends 
them  all. 

Sub-groups  are  distinguished  in  the  Annals  as  "Manual  " 
and  "  Combined  "  schools,  but  the  dlHtiiiction  is  not  real,  for 
the  method  of  instruction  in  the  so  called  "  Manual"  schools 
do€t  not  differ  at  nil  from  that  pursued  in  many  of  the  so- 
called  "  Combined  ''  schools.     (See  my  letter  of  December  8.) 

This  method  if.  known  both  as  the  "  Stgn-meibod  "  and  as 
the  "  Manual  Method."  Both  names  are  in  current  use,  but 
the  word  "  Manual "  does  not  distinguish  the  schools  or 
methods  of  the  first  class  from  those  of  the  second,  whereas 
tht  word  ''  Sign  "  does.  The  methods  pursued  by  schools  of 
the  second  class  have  always  been  recognized  as  "  Manual," 
and  those  of  the  third  class  as  "  Oral" 

The  Resolution,  then,  dot-s  not  propose  any  new  terms.  It 
simply  seeks  to  hmit  the  use  of  the  word  "  Manual  "  to  schools 
of  the  second  clans,  and  to  distinguish  those  of  the  first  from 
those  of  the  second  by  the  word  "  Sign." 
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One  of  the  objections  urged  bj  Dr.  fViy  in  iiti«  letter  of 
vember  28  was  that  the  term  *'  Sign-method,**  tlioogh  fonndf 
in  use,  *'  had  not  survived.**  In  his  letter  of  Januaiy  31  St 
Fav  accepts  my  correction  of  this  statement,  but  adds:  "^I 
should  have  said  that  it  is  now  used  much  less  t-ti^n  fomurij, 
and  that  it  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent  suppUmted  faf 
the  term  Manual  Method/* 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certainly  the  case  that  the  ten 
'^  Sign-method  '*  is  stiU  in  extensive  use,  and  I  ^wi  prepani 
to  show  that  to-day  it  is  recognized  and  used  by  the  majorilj 
of  the  schools  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

It  will  not  be  doubted  that  the  schools  of  the  second  and 
third  classes — 22  in  number — employ  the  term.  I  need  noCt 
therefore,  burden  my  letter  with  proofs  of  that  well  known  &ot 

It  is  important,  however,  to  show  that  schools  of  the  firrt 
class  also  use  the  term  in  designating  their  o^rn  methods. 
For  example.  Dr.  Noyes  says  that  in  his  own  school,  when 
speech- teaching  is  decided  to  be  a  failure,  '*  then  the  pupil  is 
taught  by  the  aign-syatem  "  (Seventh  Biennial  Report  of  the 
Minnesota  School,  1892,  p.  28) ;  nor  is  he  alone  in  this. 

There  are  65  Sign-schools  in  America  (the  so-called  ^*  Manual** 
and  "Combined''  schools  of  the  ^/277a/«).  I  have  consulted 
the  published  Reports  of  52  of  these,  with  the  following  re^ 
suits.  (The  Reports  of  the  other  13  schools  were  not  accessi- 
ble to  me.) 

Twenty-two  Reports  contain  no  mention  of  either  "  Sign  "  or 
"  Manual ''  method,  nor  is  the  language  used  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  indicate  which  term  is  usually  employed  by  the 
principal  to  distinguish  the  method. 

Twenty- two  Reports  speak  of  Sign-system,  sign  method, 
sign  classes,  sign-teachers,  or  sign-department,  etc. ;  and  in  8 
of  these  the  word  "  Manual ''  tdso  occurs. 

Eight  Reports  speak  of  Manual-system,  Manual-method,  etc, 
without  any  reference  to  Sign-method. 

The  investigation  shows  that  out  of  87  schools  of  America, 
44  at  least  (a  majority  of  the  whole)  recognize  and  use  the 
term  "Sign-method;"  8  schools  use  "Manual-method''  and 
not  "Sign;"  and  the  usage  of  »35  schools  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. 

I  beg  to  enclose,  in  the  form  of  an  appendix  to  this  letter, 
extracts  from    the  published  reports  of  schools,  classified  in 
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be  An»aliB.H  "Manual"  or  "Combinet!,"  in  proof  of  the  above 
fttementu. 

TourK  very  sincerely, 

ALESANDEK  GRAHAM  BELL. 


Extracts  from  the  published  Reports  of  Schoole  claBsified 
in  the  Annuls  as  "Manual"  or  "Combined."  The  Reports 
iis«d  are  the  lateet  ac<-e§8ible  to  me. 

Tho  numbering  refers  to  the  Tabular  Statement  in  the 
jintials  for  January,  1693.  The  dftte  refers  to  the  year  of 
pablication. 

/.  Ttir  RfpiirU  nf  Vit  foilouiing  mkool*  rrfm;  dirretlt/or  Indlrmtly,  to  Vir 
••  Siga  Method.  " 

4.  Kentucky  lustitution,  1801  Detinitioa  at  methods  uf  initmction 
({aotpil  in  fnll  from  the  AnnnU :  but  when  the  principal  uses  hiii  owu 
lugnage  h?  gpenks  ot  "  Bign-olasnes  "  {tp.  13). 

T.  iTiijiiiiiik  iDBtitutioii.  1891.  ■- I  IbeTerorerevominoDd  tbnt  •  •  • 
«  oUbb  In?  formed  which  shall  be  iuatrauted  bj  Ihn  oral  uethoil,  sepurat« 
■ui<1  apurt  from  the  room  io  which  the  sign  method  is  used  "  tp.  'it  j. 
"  The  nietbiid  of  instmution  iu  this  institution  \n  what  \%  |,'enernl]y  citlleil 
the  Cumbined  Method,  that  is  to  say,  a  method  whsreiu  both  thf>  unil 
and  manual  or  Bign  methods  are  used"  (p-  31  J, 

8.  Ten nosBea  School.  IHSl),  "AfewyearsBinoe  there  was  an  uppsreut, 
■f  uot  B  fuul.  untagoniam  between  the  sdvucutes  of  the  exolusively  oral 
•jrstem  and  those  who  favored  Ihi-  aiyn  inothod  of  tnochin^  "  ^i.  IS), 
"Tho  PonDsylvania  InHtitntion  at  Philiulelphia,  one  of  the  beet  schools 
in  exislence,  with  laiTje  expenuntie  and  eieellent  teaohHro,  has  uu 
itTetage  of  flfteen  pupiU  in  prituarj  grade  sign-chuwa  "  (p.  261,  "  In 
■Ign  (ir  mauiial  HchouU,"  etc.  (p.  26J. 

9.  North  CNrulina  InslituUou.  1893.  "  The  oral  ulaM  should  Iw  hd- 
tirely  separate  from  theKigu  Department  "  (p,  18).  "A  Normal  Depart- 
ment has  Iwen  established  in  the  National  Deaf-Miite  C<>tIeH|e  at  Waiih- 
ington  U>  train  teat^hers  both  in  the  Sign  aii'i  Oral  Method"  "  (p.  2i'), 

10.  tUtnois  Institution.  1892.  -Siga  Method  "(p.  13).  "Both  tho 
tiign  and  Artiirohition  Deputments  "  (p.  IS).  "  Utitil  the  year  18418  lh« 
Siga-ajTHtriu  was  the  one  pursued  iu  this  Inatitntiuu  "  (\t.  93). 

11.  Georgia  Institution.  1893,  Qu'ites  jn  full  the  TabaUl  SUtement 
iif  SohooU  for  1891  from  the  AnnaU.  but  when  be  meK  his  own  lantpiagn 
lb*  prlncipil  saya,  ■'  I  ba<»  uo  groiiiid*  for  xuppoaing  thai  this  method 
wlU  erer  «<t)wi»ede  the  •■'iitn-tyiXvm.  ae  it  is  trailed  "  Cp,  II),  "The  wiwr 
ieaehcr,  lie  heoralist  or  su-oallcd  sign-teacher  "  (p.  13). 

16.  W'tsooDsiD  School.  18'JI.  "  Thxiiral  oyxtein  had  full  ree'-giiilion, 
AUd  th«  utility  of  Signs  was  maiutaineil  by  luany  able  wlrijcatrf  "  (p. 
131^. 

in.  Michigan  Schnol.  I8v)3.  "Ther^are  two  departuivnu.  Ihe  Kigc 
and  Manual -Alphabet,  and  the  Oral  Daparlment  "   (p.  33), 

IB.  Iowa  Inatitntiun.     IffDL    "Foortven  of  thean  claaMsbare  been 
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taught  through  the  medium  of  Signs  and  written  language  **  (p.  33). 
''  Some  pupils  from  sign-classes  have  also  been  given  special  drill  in 
articulation  "    (p.  34). 

21.  Alabama  Institution.  1892.  **  We  have  in  the  school  seven  teach- 
ers, five  manual  or  sign-teachers,  and  two  oral  teachers.  Of  the  sign- 
teachers  (3)  three  are  deaf-mutes,  and  (2)  two  are  speaking  persons*^ 
(p.  15.) 

22.  California  Institution.  1890.  ''Since  De  P^p^e  adopted  the 
Sign-language,  and  Heinicke  adopted  articulate  speech,  as  the  instru- 
ment of  instruction,  the  work  has  been  pushed  along  those  two  lines  of 
endeavor  "    (p.  8;.     *•  French  and  German  systems  "     (p.  8). 

23.  Kansas  Institution.  1892.  '' Conditions  have  been  more  favorable 
to  the  oral  system  than  the  Sign-system  **   (p.  17.) 

25.  Minnesota  School.  1892.  When  speech  teaching  is  decided  to 
be  a  failure,  "  then  the  pupil  is  taught  by  the  sign-system  "  (p.  28). 
'' The  ardent  believers  in  the  Oral  system,  in  the  Aural  method,  the 
Manual,  the  Combined  system,  and  Mr.  Lyon,  with  his  ingenious  Pho- 
netic Manual,  were  all  there,  and  each  method  had  its  advocates"  Cp.  30). 

29.  Maryland  School.  1891.  '*  Two  classes  of  selected  pupils  are 
taught  orally,  the  language  of  signs  being  strictly  excluded  from  the 
class-room.  Other  classes  receive  daily  instruction  in  speech  and  in 
lip-reading,  but  recite  part  of  their  lessons  to  teachers  who  use  the 
sign-language.  Still  other  classes,  made  up  of  those  who  have  been 
dropped  from  the  oral  classes  after  careful  examination  and  patient 
labor  had  shown  the  effort  useless,  are  taught  by  instructors  who  use 
the  language  of  signs  "     (p.  10). 

33.  West  Virginia  School.  1891.  '*  The  method  of  instruction  pur- 
sued in  the  Deaf  Department  is  the  Combined  ♦  *  * — that  is,  all  of 
our  pupils  are  taught  in  sign-classes,  but  at  stated  times  such  of  them  as 
it  is  thought  can  profitably  do  so  take  lessons  in  articulation  and  li|>- 
reading  "  (p.  17).     "Mechanical  system  of  sign-teaching  "  (p.  18). 

37.  Chicago  Day-Schools.  1886.  *'  Children  taught  by  signs  "  (p.  6). 
"A  Manual  school "  (p.  6).  **A  Manual  System  "  (p.  6).  "Articulation  is 
not  a  '  new '  system  of  teaching  the  deaf,  but  on  the  contrary  is  older 
than  the  Sign-system  "  (p.  8).  "  The  total  number  of  pupils  attending 
the  sign- schools  in  1885  was  7,636  "  (p.  8). 

39.  Cincinnati  Public  School.  1891.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools 
says,  **  The  work  in  the  sign  mute-school,"  etc.  (p.  50).  On  p.  73  the 
Report  of  the  principal  appears  under  the  head  of  **Sign  School  for  the 
Deaf." 

40.  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution.  1892.  "  There  are  two  prin- 
cipal luethods,  known  respectively  as  the  Sign  and  the  Articulation 
Methods  "  (p.  16).     "  Oral  and  Sign  Methods  "  (p.  19). 

45.  New  England  Industrial.  1884.  '*  She  possesses  what  is  rare  in  a 
lady  teacher,  a  knowlmlge  of  the  sign  system  and  the  articulation  method 
to  perfection." 

54.  Washington  State  Schopl.  1890.  "  Rev.  Dr.  Gallaudet  ♦  •  • 
introduced  the  system  of  signs  "  (p.  IH). 

C.  2.  Montreal  (Catholic-  Female).  1892.  "  La  mcthode  qui  a donn^ 
ces   resultats  est  designee  sous  le  nom  de  mcthode  OraU  pure^  paroe 
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qn'eUu  fupprime  iImik  t'ea^sigoeaieiit  (le<  annrds-muets  lea  aignes  el  la 
tnimiqa?"  fp.  3).  "  Ija  m^thude  des  si  goes"  fp.  4).  "  II  importe  eitrfrae- 
tDeat  oa  eff^t  qne  I'^eve  sourde-pnrlaate  Qe  soit  JMDaia  tenths  de  pE^iet 
par  aupies  "  (p.  10).  (Fram  pamphlet  [urwarded  by  Bister  Churlea  at  the 
Providence.) 

C.  4.  Ontario  Institution.  lS9a.  Quotes  President  GullandefB  Glas- 
gow oilitriMfi,  but  when  I.Le  principal  usea  bis  unn  Ungunge  he  faIIh  the 
niKlhud  of  bis  sehool  tbe  "  Higu-innnual  method  "  (p.  13). 

//.  Tht  JtrpnrU  of  the  fuUofHiig  hChooU  rtfer  dirteUg  or  indiree.Uy  tn 
■■  Maniial "  method,  nol  "  Sign." 

I.  Hartford.  1891.  '■  De  VtpiSe,  the  father  of  the  Mauuitl  Method  " 
<p.  36).  DeBuititin  of  Metboda  of  lustnictiun  quoted  fToni  the  Annak 
(pp.  14-15). 

.1.  PeQUEylranu  InHtitntion.  1891.  "  Thia  Inatitution  prnvidea  two 
■epaniA  and  distinct  Byatemn  of  inatruation  for  it»  pupils,  the  Mimnal 
■jBtum,  Bud  the  OmJ  flyslem  ■'  (p,  41), 

30.  Columliia  lustitutiou.  1892.  "  Pupils  of  aII  possible  tnwlea  iu 
Iwth  MHtiuid  and  Oral  wort  were  beinij  taught  "  (p.  4). 

28  ArkauBBs  Institation.  1893.  -' The  Mnnual  method.  •  ■  ■ 
They  are  Hoiall  schools  instructing  in  all  94  pupils;  nad  it  is  probubly 
•tnly  from  ttnanuial  weakness  that  they  refuse  to  fallow  u  different  sys- 
tem"  <p.  aO). 

36.  Colorado  Sehool.  1893.  ■■  Muuual  Mptbods  -  (p.  I!l|.  ■'  By  the 
HanoHl  Hethoda  I  uieau  tbe  Bigu-lun)(Uage,  used  as  a  mediaio  of  com. 
iBUoinitioa,  tbe  tnnnuat  alphabet,  aud  written  langnage  "  (p.  13). 

49.  Mew  Jemy  School.  1892.  -■  The  Speech  and  MuquhI  Olubs  "  (p. 
IT/. 

C.  3.  Halifax  Institutioo.  Itt93.  "  Instruction  on  the  Hsnual  eyatem 
wiU  most  proliably  ocr^upy  a  proiuinent  plaue  in  the  future  aa  it  bus  done 
in  the  putt"  jp.  13). 

C.  7.  Maaitoba  Institutiuu.  1893.  "  It  has  ito«a  and  is  our  intention 
to  follow  what  is  known  as  the  Cumbloed  method  lu  our  syBtem  of  tn- 
aUnction.  This  method  i^onsiste  of  the  Manual  and  Ural  means  of  im- 
parting inalrootion  to  tbe  deaf  "  (p.  2). 

///.   The  Rejim-U  of  tlie  /oUotning  u-hoolt  da  not  rtfer  either  directly  or 
tn^UrfttUy  to  "  8iga"  or  "  Jfamuii"  mfOuid. 
3.  New  Totk  Institution.  I89!J.  »3.  St.  Joseph's,  1891. 

S.  Ohio  IriHtitutioD,  1891.  34.  Oregon  Srhuol,  1893. 

ft.  Vlrfpnia  lustitutiou.  1886,  1887.     38.  Cetitml  New  York  Institution. 


1803, 

13.  Umouri  School,  IS9d. 

14.  LuitiBiauH  Sobool.  1893. 

|7.  Uiasissippi  Institutiun,  1891. 

19.  Texas  .\aylum.  1S93. 

■JO.  U.  National  Oolleije,  181)3. 

34.  Uf  Ooat«uli.  1892. 

30.  Kobraska  Institution,  IHH8. 


1893. 
44.  8t.  Limis,  1892. 

50.  Utah  Sdhool,  1893. 

51.  Northern  New  York  luatltntluu, 

1891. 

52.  Florida  Inatitution.  1892. 
6S.  Texas  ^Colored),  IKH9, 
59.  North  DakoU,  1899. 

C.  1,  Montreal  (MaleJ.  1879. 
C.  5.  Haokay  Institution.  1893. 
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IV.   The  Reports  of  thefoUomng  schooU  hoM  not  been  eonmUed,  beoatue 
not  oceeMsible. 

35.  Maryland  (Colored).  B.  7.  Maria  Gonsilia. 

46.  South  Dakota.  B.  9.  St.  Mary*s  Institution. 

53.  New  Mexico  School.  B.  11.  Eastern  Iowa  School. 

55.  Evansville  School.  B.  15.  Ghinchuba  Institution. 

CO.  Toledo  School.  B.  18.  Cleveland  School. 

B.  3.  St.  John's  Catholic.  C.  6.  Fredericton(N.  B.)  Institution. 

B.  6.  Ephpheta  School.  A.  G.  B. 


Faribault,  Minn.,  April  16,  1893. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Fay  and  Dr.  A.  G.  Bell. 

Dear  Colleagues  of  the  Committee:  Acknowledging  Dr. 
Bell's  communication  of  April  10, 1  beg  to  cast  my  vote  in  the 
negative  for  reasons  that  have  been  sufficiently  explained  in 
previous  communications. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  If  this  is  the  proper  time  and  order,  I  beg 
leave  to  renew  my  motion  presented  in  my  communication  of 
March  30,  1898,  viz :  After  months  of  caref id  consideration 
and  extended  correspondence,  we  report  in  favor  of  the  classi- 
fication as  given  in  the  last  January  number  of  the  Annals. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

J.  L.  NOTES. 


Kendall  Green, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  18,  1893. 
Dr.  J.  L.  No  YES  and  Dr.  A.  G.  Bell. 

My  Dear  Colleagues  of  the  Committee:  I  have  received 
Dr.  Bell's  letter  of  the  10th  inst.  and  Dr.  Noyes's  of  the  15th. 

Dr.  Bell  repeats  the  statement  of  a  former  letter,  that  '^  the 
distinction  [mada  in  the  Annals  between  Manual  and  Com- 
bined-System schools]  is  not  real,"  and  that  "  the  method  of 
instruction  in  the  so-called  ^  Manual '  schools  does  not  differ 
at  all  from  that  pursued  in  many  of  the  so-called  '  Combined  ^ 
schools."  He  proposes  to  group  all  these  schools  under  the 
title  of  ''  Sign  schools." 

I  do  not  agree  with  him  either  in  premise  or  conclusion.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  difference  between  a  school  in  which  no 
attention  is  paid  to  speech  and  speech-reading  and  one  in 
which  special  instructors  are  employed  to  teach  these  branches, 
even  merely  as  an  accomplishment,  is  sufficiently  great  to  jus- 
tify distinction  in  our  scheme  of  classification  ;  and  I  think  that 
the  term  ^^  Sign  schools  "  does  not  indicate  the  leading  cfaarao- 
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I  well  M  tlie  terms 
<.  The  same  re- 
I  propaaee  for 


teriBtic  of  either  of  these  classes  of  schools  a 
that  have  hitherto  been  userl  in  the  Anivdn 
inarkn  apply  to  the  corresponding  designatio 
methods  of  instruetion. 

Dr.  Bell  presents  a  formidable  aiTay  of  citations  from  the 
published  reports  of  Americuu  Schools  for  the  Deaf  to  prove 
that  the  torm  "  Sign  method ''  is  still  in  extensive  use.  '  I 
do  not  question  the  accuracy  of  his  citations,  but  I  must  put 
ftu    interrogation -point    after  the  statistics  he  deduces  from 

Tuking  the  citations  as  he  gives  them,  is  it  fair  to  conclude 
that,  because  the  Wisconsin  Report  speaks  of  the  "  utility  of 
signs,"  the  California  Report  of  "  sign- language,''  and  the 
Uarylaud  Report  of  "  the  language  of  signs,"  therefore  the 
aatboi'0  of  these  Reports  "  recogatze  aud  use  the  term  '  Sign 
toethiMl '  "  T  or  because  the  principal  of  the  Georgia  School 
speaks  of  the  "  sign  system  us  it  is  called  "  and  the  "  so-called 
sign  teacher,"  therefore  he  means  to  give  his  sanction  to  the 
use  of  those  terms  !  Nor  am  I  ready  to  admit,  in  the  absence 
of  proof,  that  the  '22  schools  of  Dr.  Bell's  second  and  third 
cliisses  all  employ  the  term  "  Sign  method  "  in  preference  to 
"Manual  method. "  The  utmost  that  his  citatione  prove,  it 
Rceus  to  me,  is  that,  out  of  'Ihe  87  heads  of  sohoolH  in 
America,  18  or  V.)  (not  44)  sometimes  recognize  and  use  the 
term  Sign  method.  lu  order  to  make  the  number  as  high  as 
19.  we  must  include  the  reluctant  use  of  the  term  as  "so- 
called  '  in  the  Georgia  Report. 

But  even  if  the  survival  of  the  term  Sign  method  were  far 
more  extensive  than  Dr.  Bell  claims,  even  if  the  term  Manual 
method  hn<)  not  found  a  single  adherent  during  the  twenty 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Syle  proposed  it.  I  should 
Htill  advocate  the  atloption  of  the  latter,  since  it  bos  the  ad- 
rantage  of  being  truly  descriptive  of  the  method  it  designates ; 
for  sigD-mnkiug,  npetliug,  and  writing,  whii-h  are  the  three 
leading  characteristics  of  this  method,  are  all  done  with  the 
bands  and  are  therefore  Manual  in  their  character. 

For  these,  and  other  reasoni'  previously  stated,  I  vote  with 
Dr,  Noyes  against  Dr.  Bell's  Resolution  No.  II  I. 

The  question  is  now  on  Dr.  Bell's  Resolution  No.  IV.  After 
we  have  voted  on  that,  the  motion  made  by  Dr.  Koyes  will  be 
in  order. 

Soure  very  truly. 

KDWAKD  ALLEN  FAT. 
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KsNDAix  Oreen, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  19,  1893. 

Dr.  J.  L.  NoYES  and  Dr.  A.  G.  Bell. 

My  Dear  Colleagues:    Since  I  wrote  you  yesterday,  Dr 
Bell  has  informed  me  that  he  desires  to  amend  his  Besoluiion 
No.  IV,  and  suggests  that,  in  order  to  save  time  and  space,  he 
be  called  upon  to  present  the  Resolution  in  the  form  he  de- 
sires.    I  cordially  adopt  that  suggestion. 

The  form  of  the  Eesolution  which  Dr.  Bell  now  proposes  is 

this  : 

RemluUon  No,  IV. 

Resolvfd,  That  the  definition  of  the  Oral  method  given  in  the  Annal* 
for  January,  1893,  p.  63,  be  accepted  by  the  Committee,  with  the  foUow- 
ing  amendment : 

Strike  out  the  words  "Signs  are  used  as  little  as  possible,  and  the 
manual  alphabet  is  generally  discarded  altogether,"  and  substitute 
''  Neither  the  sign-language  nor  the  manual  alphabet  is  used  as  a  means 
of  instruction." 

Let  us  vote  on  the  Resolution  in  the  above  form,  or  in  whatever 
form  Dr.  Bell,  after  further  consideration,  may  see  fit  to 
present  it.  I  add  this  second  alternative  because  there  is  a 
further  amendment  I  should  be  glad  to  have  him  make  to  the 
Eesolution.  I  will  not  move  it  formally  as  an  amendment, 
for  that  would  occasion  delay ;  but  if  Dr.  Bell  will  adopt  it,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  vote  for  the  Eesolution  as  amended. 

The  amendment  I  suggest  to  Dr.  Bell  is  to  strike  out  from 
the  Resolution  all  after  the  word  "  substitute,"  and  to  insert 
after  the  word  "  substitute  "  simply  "  The  manual  alphabet  is 
not  used." 

We  are  all  agreed  that  "  Natural  signs  are  used  both  in 
Manual  and  Oral  Schools  "  (I  quote  from  Dr.  Bell's  letter  of 
the  10th  inst.),  but  there  is  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  in 
the  Committee,  and  in  the  profession  generally,  as  to  whether 
the  natural  signs  used  in  Oral  schools  constitute  a  language 
or  not.  I  believe  they  do,  and  therefore  I  cannot  vote  for  the 
Resolution  in  its  present  form.  But  I  do  not  desire  to  put  my 
belief  into  the  Annals  definition;  let  us  leave  it  still  an  open 
(lucstion  whether  the  natural  signs  used  in  Oral  schools  consti- 
tute a  language  or  not.  That  question  was  not  referred  to  us. 
We  could  not  decide  it  if  we  would,  for  others  would  not  ac- 
cept our  decision  :  let  us  not  attempt  to  decide  it,  but  be  con- 
tent with  the  statement  that  *' speech  and  speech-reading,  to- 
gether with  writing,  are  made  the  chief  means  of  instruction,'* 
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etc.,  and  the  statement  relating  to  '^natural  signs"  as  it 
stands  in  the  definition.  Concerning  these  statements,  there 
is  no  difference  of  opinion. 

Some  years  ago  the  Annah  definition  of  the  Oral  method 
was  submitted  to  Mr.  D.  Oreene,  Principal  of  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes.  He 
suggested  some  amendment,  which  I  adopted.  To  the  defi- 
nition as  thus  amended  he  gave  his  approval,  and  this  ap- 
proved definition  has  been  published  annually  in  the  Annals 
ever  .since,  except  that  this  year  the  word  '^ speech"  was  sub< 
stituted  for  "articulation."  No  word  of  objection  to  this  defi- 
nition has  ever  come  from  any  Oral  school. 

The  reference  to  the  manual  alphabet  was  originally  inserted 
in  the  definition  in  order  to  make  it  broad  enough  to  cover 
Buch  a  school  as  the  one  Dr.  Bell  caiTied  on  in  Washington  a 
few  years  ago.  I  am  willing  to  change  this  reference  now,  as 
proposed,  and  I  trust  the  change  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
Oral  schools. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

E.  A.  FAY. 

P.  S. — If  Dr.  Bell  prefers  simply  to  strike  out  as  proposed 
in  the  Resolution,  and  to  substitute  nothing  in  the  place  of 
the  sentence  stricken  out,  that  will  also  be  acceptable  to  me. 
That  would  give  us  a  definition  wholly  affirmative,  which  is 
preferable  where  it  is  possible.  K.  A.  F. 


1331  Connecticut  Ave., 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  25,  1893. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Pay  and  Dr.  J.  L.  Noyes. 

Mt  Dkab  Colleagues  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  Dr. 
Noyes's  note  of  April  16  and  of  Dr.  Fay's  communications  dated 
April  18  and  April  19. 

Dr.  Fay  says,  "  The  question  is  now  on  Dr.  Bell's  Resolution 
No.  IV,"  and  he  invites  us  to  vote  on  the  Resolution  "  in  what- 
ever form  Dr.  Bell,  after  further  consideration,  may  see  fit  to 
present  it." 

This  Resolution  relates  to  a  proposed  amendment  of  the 
following 

DffiniUon  of  thf  Oral  Method. 

(From  the  Annals  for  Jaiiuttr>',  18^)3,  p.  03.) 

Speech  and  Speech-reading,  together  with  writing,  are  made  the  chief 
means  of  instniction,  and  facility  in  Mpeech  and  speech-reading,  an  well 
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as  montal  development  and  written  language,  is  aimed  at.  Signs  are 
used  as  little  as  possible,  and  the  manual  alphabet  is  generally  discarded 
alt(>gether.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  different  schools  in  the  ext-ent 
to  which  the  use  of  natural  signs  is  allowed  in  the  early  part  of  the  coarse. 
and  also  in  the  prominence  given  to  writing  as  an  auxiliary  to  speech  and 
speech-reading  in  the  course  of  instruction ;  but  they  are  differences 
only  of  degree,  and  the  end  aimed  at  is  the  same  in  all.  The  schools  in 
America  following  this  method  are  twenty  in  number,  viz.,  The  New 
York  Improved  Instruction,  Clarke,  Horace  Mann,  Portland,  Rhode 
Island,  Milwaukee,  Pennsylvania  Oral,  Cincinnati  Oral,  La  Crosse,  Wau- 
sau,  Whipple's,  German  Lutheran,  Mr.  Knapp's,  McCowen,  Miss  Keeler^s, 
Sarah  Fuller,  Albany,  Miss  Kugler^s,  Warren,  and  Pennsylvania  Home 
Schools.  The  number  of  pupils  present,  November  15,  1892  (not  in- 
cluding those  of  Mr.  Knapp's,  Miss  Keeler's,  and  Miss  Kugler's  Schools, 
from  which  returns  were  not  received),  was  766. 

In  response  to  Dr.  Fay's  invitation  I  now  move  the  adoption 
of  Resolution  No.  IV  in  the  following  amended  form  : 

Resolution  No.  IV. 

Resolved,  That  the  definition  of  the  Oral  Method  given  in  the  AnfuU9 
for  January,  18D3,  p.  63,  be  accepted  by  the  Committee,  with  the  follow- 
ing amendments  : 

(a)  Strike  out  the  words  ''  Signs  are  used  as  little  as  possible  and  the 
Manual  Alphabet  is  generally  discarded  altogether." 

(b)  Insert  the  words  "  The  Sign-language  and  the  Manual  Alphabet 
are  not  used." 

Remarks. 

(a)  The  Manual  Alphabet  is  not  used  at  all  in  any  of  the 
schools  specified  in  the  Annntlsdk^  employing  the  Oral  Method. 
As  no  objection  has  been  raised  to  the  statement  of  this  fact, 
I  need  say  nothing  more  upon  that  point. 

Dr.  Fay,  however,  thinks  that  no  candid  Oral  teacher  can 
object  to  the  statement  that  ^'  Signs  are  used  as  little  as  pos- 
sible''  (Fay,  January  31).  This  depends  entirely  upon  the 
meaning  that  is  attached  to  these  words.  For  my  part,  I 
should  like  to  know  what  is  meant  by  the  word  "  Signs,"  and 
what  is  meant  by  "  as  little  as  possible,"  before  endorsing  the 
statement.  To  say  the  least,  the  phrase  is  indefinite,  and 
should  not,  therefore,  appear  in  a  statement  that  purports  to 
be  a  "  Definition."  For  example,  there  is  hardly  a  teacher  in 
the  country — whether  Oral,  Manual,  or  Sign — who  will  not 
assf^rt  that  he  uses  Signs  '*  as  little  as  possible  "  /  The  trouble 
is  that  the  meaning  attributed  to  these  words  by  different 
teachers  varies  all  tlie  way  from  no  signs  at  ail  up  to  ihs 
use  of  the  S'gn-lanffuage  in  the  school-room! 

Then,  again,  there  are  different  interpretations  of  the  word 
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"Signs."  For  example,  the  principal  of  the  Bhode  Islantl 
School  says  (see  Appendix),  "We  do  not  uae  aigna  at  all  here 
in  our  Bchool."  Dr.  Nojea  says  (letter  of  November  19), 
"  There  is  not  a  achool  for  the  deaf  on  this  continent,  that  I 
have  ever  beard  of,  that  does  not  in  some  way  use  eignfi  in  try- 
ing to  gel  at  the  mind  and  thoughts  of  the  pupils,"  etc.,  and 
President  Gallaudet  says  (Boyal  Commission,  Query  13,455), 
referring  to  the  Oral  Method : 

I  liiive  nlwiiys  called  it  ii  geslure  metliiid;  it  is  n  luutliod  iu  wliiuli 
signs  lue  used  x  IhH  sikiih  nre  very  smu]].  aud  Uiey  ore  made  Ijj  tLe  roi'o] 
urtptna,  bat  they  hip  gestnres  for  all  thai.  The  method  of  teaching  hy 
lip-readiug  is  a  »\gti  method.  Cerluin  luuvemeDla  of  the  vor'nl  oi^hd)> 
MP  tauglit.  iu  a  perfectiy  arbitrury  manijer,  to  mean  certiiin  tbiuga; 
Ihew  KigDs  dre  parfei'tly  wbitmry.  which  the  gestures  and  nianual  move- 
tnants  of  thoge  who  hriTe  been  Inlight  by  the  Kigti  aud  Mnnual  Method 
are  not— llicy  me  pantomimiw  huiI  ideogrsphic,  which  the  Bignanjade  l>y 
the  roml  orgiuiB  nvrer  mn  be. 

Now,  I  would  not  for  one  moment  doubt  the  veracity  of  any 
of  the  wi-iters  quoted  above.  The  apparent  discrepancies  of 
statement  arise  entirely  from  diU'erent  interpretations  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  Sign."  The  term  ban  so  many  posaible 
meanings  that  the  new  Century  Dictionary  (a  quarto)  devotes 
more  than  a  whole  page  to  the  definition  of  that  one  word, 

If  President  Gallaudeta  interpretation  ia  accepted,  then  the 
expression  "  Signs  are  used  as  little  as  possible  "  would  be  quite 
untrue,  for  all  communication  by  whatever  method  would  be 
exclusively  by  nigna. 

Ornl  teachern  very  commonly  employ  the  term  as  a  contrac- 
tion for  "sign-language."  They  generally  mean  by  the  word 
"Signs"  the  signs  of  the  De  rBi>ee  Sign -language.  Under 
thia  intei-pretation  the  eipresaion  " Signs  aie  used  as  little  as 
pnstiible  "  is  peculiarly  objectionable  to  Oral  teachers  from  the 
fnct  tbnt  it  suggests  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  De  I'^lpee 
Sign-language  is  used,  to  some  extent  at  least,  in  Oral  Bchools. 
Tbey  resent  such  an  inference,  because  the  non-use  of  the  Sign- 
language  is  ft  cardinal  point  with  all  tJie  advocates  of  the  Oval 
Method. 

The  Annalt  definition  (quoted  above)  ailmits  that  "Natu- 
ral Signs  "  are  used  to  a  greater  or  loss  extent  in  Oral  Schools, 
ttnd  no  one  raises  any  objection  to  the  statement.  Why  not 
be  satisfied  with  this  T 

I  vote  in  favor  of  striking  out  the  words  "  Signs  are  used  as 
little  as  poeuble  and  the  manual  alphabet  is  generally  dia- 
carded  al together. ' 
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(b)  Dr.  Fay  is  willing  to  say  that  "  the  manual  alphabet  is 
not  used/'  but  is  not  willing  to  make  the  same  statement  con- 
cerning the  Sign -language.  He  also  states  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  strike  out  the  words  "  Signs  are  used  as  little  as  pos- 
sible," etc.,  and  substitute  nothing  in  their  place.  I  cannot, 
however,  consent  to  amend  my  Resolution  ^n  accordance  with 
these  suggestions  for  the  following  reason : 

My  knowledge  of  the  opinions  held  by  Oral  teachers  is  suf- 
ficient to  enable  me  to  assert  most  positively  that  no  definition 
of  the  Oral  Method  will  be  considered  satisfactory  by  them 
which  fails  to  state  that  the  Sign-language  is  not  used. 

The  non-use  of  the  Sign-language  is  considered  by  Oral 
teachers  to  be  an  essential  condition  to  the  success  of  their 
method  ;  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  ignore  this  fact  in  defining 
their  method. 

Dr.  Fay  says  (April  19),  "  There  is  an  honest  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  Committee,  and  in  the  profession  generally,  as 
to  whether  the  '  natural  signs '  used  in  Oral  Schools  consti- 
tute a  language  or  not.  I  believe  they  do,  and  therefore  I 
cannot  vote  for  the  Resolution  in  its  present  form,"  etc. 

The  admission  (in  the  Annals  definition  quoted  above)  that 
"  natural  signs  "  are  used  in  Oral  Schools,  together  with  the 
proposed  statement  that  *'*'  The  Sign-language "  is  not  used, 
shows  clearly  that  "  The  Sign-language  "  of  the  Resolution  does 
not  refer  to  "  natural  signs  "  at  all.  This  surely  obviates  the 
objection  noted  by  Dr.  Fay. 

By  the  tenn  "The  Sign-language  " in  the  Resolution  I  mean 
the  De  TEpee  Sign-language  employed  in  Manual  and  Com- 
bined Schools ;  and  this  meaning,  I  am  sure,  is  sufficiently 
established  by  usage  to  prevent  ambiguity.  If  you  are  un- 
willing to  accept  the  term  in  this  limited  sense,  I  should  have 
no  objection  to  the  insertion  of  the  word  **  De  I'Epee,"  or  any 
other  qualifying  word  you  prefer,  before  "  Sign-language,"  to 
designate  the  paiticular  form  of  language  intended. 

In  the  Resolution  as  originally  submitted  to  the  Committee 
(see  my  letter  of  December  8)  I  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
words  "  Signs  are  used  as  little  as  possible,"  etc.,  and,  substi- 
tute "  The  Sign-language  and  the  Manual  Alphabet  are  dis- 
carded alt o(f ether.''  There  being  no  representative  of  the 
Oral  Method  upon  the  Committee,  I  thought  it  well,  be- 
fore bringing  the  matter  to  a  vote,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
advocates  of  that  method  would  approve  of   the  proposed 
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ckuif^e.  I  therefore  wrote  to  tLe  prinfipale  of  the  Oml 
Schools  requesting  an  eijireBsioD  nf  opiuiou  upon  this  poiut. 

My  letter,  together  with  quotations  from  the  re])lies  re- 
ceiTei  are  given  in  the  form  of  au  appendix  to  thin  commU' 
nicstion.  The  Urul  schools  have  uuuniinouBly  endorsed  the 
proposed  amendmetit.  The  prineipal  of  the  Clarke  Institu- 
tion, however,  eays  : 

Hny  1  luggeft  that  the  vtorJ  "  diioardeil "  in  sot  quiM  the  right 
OIK  to  a*e';  Why  not  HQiply  uegntive  the  ilefinitiun  of  thi- Munnol 
Method  gJTpD  jast  hofore,  »ti  reHdiug  iu  pliuw  »(  "  Si^ua  are  luwil  hh  lit- 
tlti  M  puteilile,"  ale.,  A'tither  tht  Siffii-language  nor  Uir  Manual  Alpha- 
KU  aa«rftiitlieiiutmctiuoo(  the  pupils,  ur.  better,  ma  mean*  afinnlrrui- 
Umi.  This  HUktement  nannol  lie  iibiantud  to  except  oii  the  groiiuil  cil 
varioiM  iiilerp relations  of  what  tht>  "  Bi^in-hinKuage  "  pibbiib.  I  Ihiak, 
however,  that  tha  mraniiig  of  that  t^rm  now  generally  received  vrlll 
tnake  that  all  righl. 

I  would  have  no  objection  to  amend  the  Resolution  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  abnve  Huggestion  if  you  no  desire.  I  think, 
however,  the  simple  statement  that  the  sign-language  and  the 
Uanual  Alphabet  *'  are  not  used  *'  would  prove  more  accepta- 
ble to  the  Oral  schools  in  general.  To  my  mind  the  addition 
uf  the  wordti  ''  au  a  means  of  instruction  ''  suggests  the  antith- 
esia  that  the  Sign -language  and  the  Manual  Alphabet  are 
lued  in  Oral  Schools  but  not  "  as  a  means  of  instruction." 
This,  of  course,  would  be  contraiy  to  the  fact,  for  they  are 
not  used  at  all. 

Resolution  No.  IV,  in  the  original  form  presented  in  my 
letter  of  December  8,  proposed,  in  addition  to  the  points  al- 
ready mentioned,  that  we  insert  in  the  definition  of  the  Oral 
Method  "  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  some  Oral  Schools 
(like  the  McCoweu  and  Warren  Schools)  give  Auiicular  in- 
dtruction  to  the  semi-deaf." 

Dr.  Fay.  however  (letter  of  January  31).  said  that,  while  be 
liad  uo  objection  to  the  part  relating  to  auricular  iustruction, 
he  thought  "  it  would  be  better  to  make  the  proposed  state- 
ment with  respect  to  the  schools  in  general  and  not  limit  it  to 
the  Oral  Schools."  I  agree  with  Dr.  Fay  iu  this  opinion. 
Allow  me  to  suggest  that  the  same  course  might  be  followed 
with  reference  tb  "  natural  signs."  Might  it  not  be  well  to 
take  out  of  the  detiuition  of  the  Oral  Method  (quoted  above) 
the  sentence  beginning.  "  There  is  a  difference  in  different 
schools  in  the  extent  to  which  the  use  of  natural  signs  is 
allowed,"  etc,  and  make  the  statement  refer  to  the  schools  in 
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general  instead  of  limiting  it  to  Oral  schools  alone  ?  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  statement  as  it  stands,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  properly  belongs  to  a  description  of  the  Oral  Method.  Its 
indefiniteness,  too,  I  think,  should  debar  it  from  insertion  in 
a  **  definition." 

I  would  also  suggest  that  the  Oral  Department  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  and  the  Oral  Department  of  the  GKrls' 
(Catholic)  School  in  Montreal  should  be  included  among  the 
schools  specified  in  the  A  nnals  as  pursuing  the  Oral  Method. 
These  departments  really  constitute  Oral  Schools  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  Sign  or  Manual  Departments  carried  on 
under  the  same  general  management — as  distinct  as  the 
Kendall  School  is  from  the  National  College;  indeed,  more 
so,  for  the  pupils  do  not  meet  together  even  for  chapel  exer- 
cises. 

For  years  the  Collegiate  Department  of  the  Columbia  In- 
stitution was  classed  in  the  A  nnals  as  a  distinct  school  pur- 
suing the  Manual  Method ;  and  the  Primary  Department, 
though  carried  on  under  the  same  general  management,  ap- 
peared as  another  school,  pursuing  the  Combined  System. 

I  merely  cite  this  as  a  precedent  in  support  of  my  suggestion 

that  Oral  Depai'tments  which  are  separate  and  distinct  from 

the  Sign  or  Manual  Departments,  carried  on  under  the  same 

general  management,  should  be  classed  as  distinct  schools 

pursuing  the  Oral  Method,  and  appear  in  the  general  summing 

up  of  the  Oral  Schools. 

Yours  sincerely, 

ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL. 

Appendix, 

I.  The  following  letter  was  sent  to  the  principals  of  schools 

reported  in  the  last  January  Anfials  as  pursuing  the  Oral 

Method : 

Beinn  Bhreaoh,  Cape  Breton,  N.  S., 

January  12,  1893. 

The  Ci^mmittee  upou  Classification  of  Methods  of  Instruction  ap- 
pointed by  the  Colorado  Conference  are  now  discussing  the  definition  of 
"The  Oral  Method,"  and  I  have  proposed  that  the  definition  given  in  the 
Annalft  for  January,  18^)3,  p.  63,  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"  Signs  are  used  as  little  as  possible,  and  the  manual  alphabet  is  generally 
discarded  all  together,"  and  substituting,  "The  Sign-language  and  the 
manual  alphabet  are  discarded  altogether." 

As  there  is  no  representative  of  the  Oral  Method  upon  the  Committee, 
I  venture  to  ask  whether  you  endorse  the  proposed  amendment.     An  im- 
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matliatc  r«ply  will  diucIj  oblige,  as  the  qaeBtion  is  uow  before  the  Cnm- 
mittee  for  action. 

Aili1r«es  r«p1ir  to  1331  Connecticut  avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Tours  tmly, 

ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL. 

H.  QuotationB  from  letters  aod  telegrams  received  from 

the  principals  of  the  Oral  Schools  in  reply  to  the  above  letter : 

New  Votk  Improved  :   ■'  I  Bladly  enilorse  the  propoaad  amendment." 

OUika   luHtitution  1    "May  I   auggest   l.bat   the  word  'discarded'  ia 

not  (initct  the  right  one  lo  use?    Why  not  simply  negntive  the  deflnitiun 

of  the  Huniui]  Mrthad  given  jiiBt  befure,  au  reading;  in  place  of  'Signs  are 

d  as  little  aa  possible,'  etc. ,  Neither  the  8ig»~tang%iage  iwr  the  Manual 

ttlphabfl  it  uted  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  or,  better,  lu  a  Toeatu  nf 

inMrutU'ia.     This  statement  cannot  be  objepted  to  except  on  the  gronud 

of  VBTioUK  interpretationa  of  what  the  '  Sign-language '  meana.     I  think. 

howevrr,  that  the  meaning  of  that  term  Dow  geiiemllyreueived  will  make 

tbat  all  right." 

Horace  Hann  School :  "  I  fully  endorse  the  proposed  amendment." 
Portland  '  ''  '  Sign-language  and  Haunal  alphabet  nri'  discarded  ol- 
ia(t«tber '— Iwtter." 

Rhode  Island :  "  1  rertainlj  do  endorse  yoor  proposed  amendment 
moat  heartily.     Wp  do  not  use  signs  at  all  bare  in  uur  auhool." 

UUwunkt^:  "*  *  *  fearing  that  a  letter  might  travel  too  slow  for 
iba  coiivHnienrH  of  (he  Committee,  I  telegraphed  my  reply.  I  here  tf- 
it«r«te  in  writing  my  agreement  with  your  amendment— '  The  SigO'lan- 
(iug«  and  the  HhduhI  alphsliet  itr(>  dianirded  altogether.' " 

PennHylvuiiD  Oral :  ''  I  would  any  that  1  heartily  endorse  the  amend- 
ment you  propose.  In  my  opinion  the  phrase.  'Signs  are  nsed  as  little 
la  poMtihle.  and  the  Uanoal  alphabet  in  gHneridly  diacarded  nl together,' 
s  not  an  exact  definition  of  'The  Oral  Method.'" 

Cincinnati  Oral:  "  I  heartily  endorse  yonr  proposed  amendment  to 
Uie  definition  of  '  The  Oral  Method. ' " 

La  Crosae  :  "  Tes,  I  do  indorse  your  proposed  amendment;  as  it 
■WW!  to  me.  if  the  change  yoD  mention  is  made,  we  will  then  have  a 
dtflnidon  of  the  Oral  Method  which  will  be  clrar.  concise,  and  true." 

Wausau :  "  If  the  acijuisition  of  t-pe^i  h  is  Ibtpromiuent  feature  in 
tins  Mehools  for  Ihn  deaf,  the  8it;n-lHU|,-iiH(ie  and  Haunal  alphaliet  luual 
b«  discarded  altogether.     I  gladly  favcr  the  proposed  ameudmeot." 

Whipide'a  :  "  1  have  uol  yet  setiu  the  AnnaU  tor  January.  IV9'A.  but 
tha  Sigu-hmguage  is  nut  taught  in  our  »<'houl  itt  all ;  every  pupil  is 
tADght  articulation.  When  the  teacher  Srst  commences  tu  teach  the 
•mall  pupil'  thfy  UAe  aoiue  nalnral  signs  lo  show  thepupil  what  is  meant 
bj  the  word  they  are  leaching,  but  tliey  never  teach  or  use  the  manual 
■Iphalii't.  Therefore.  1  hava  no  lienitaliou  in  saying  that  the  8ign-lan- 
gnogv  and  Klauaul  Alpbalx^t  are  diacnrded  altot;0ther  in  our  auhool." 
liflrmau  Liiiiieran  ^  "  Approve  of  your  proposed  amendment. " 
Hr.  KuBpp'ii     "  Cliuuge  appnned," 

UcCoweu  -.  ''  The  change  jaxt  mention  will  be  entirely  in  accord  with 
mr  mvthotl.  0.1  we  mnvr  have  rrcourae  to  litAer  the  Sign-lat^vage  ur  Urn 
MvuhaI  Alphabet  in  uur  achuoL" 
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Miss  Keeler's:  *'  As  the  result  of  nineteen  years*  experience  I  most 
strongly  endorse  the  proposed  amendment,  '  are  discarded  altogether/  " 

Sarah  Fuller  Home :  ''  I  heartily  endorse  the  proposed  amendment." 

Albany  Home  School :  *'  Yon  have  asked  me  if  I  approve  of  the  change 
that  you  propose  to  make  in  the  definition  of  the  Oral  Method.  I  most 
certainly  do,  and  am  prepared  to  defend  it.  When  the  little  babies  first 
come  to  me  of  course  the  only  way  they  have  of  making  their  wants  and 
needs  known  is  by  '  natural  *  signs,  but  just  as  soon  as  the  child  has 
learned  a  word  and  what  it  means,  he  is  required  to  use  it  even  though 
his  utterance  of  it  be  never  so  imperfect.  He  very  soon  learns  enough 
of  the  lip-movements  to  understand  his  teachers,  and  it  is  not  nece&saiy 
for  ihmi,  to  resort  even  to  natural  signs." 

Miss  Kugler^s :  Failing  to  hear  from  Miss  Kugler,  I  wrote  to  her  a 
second  time,  and  then  received  the  following  reply  from  her  brother, 
Mr.  John  Kugler : 

'^  Your  letters  sent  to  my  sister,  Miss  Lina  Kugler,  of  St.  Louis,  have 
been  forwarded  to  me,  since  my  sister  died  in  St.  Louis,  December  18, 
1892.  Since  I  know  my  sister's  method  of  teaching,  I  take  the  liberty  to 
say  that  if  she  was  yet  at  her  work  she  would  most  heartily  endorse  said 
amendment." 

Warren  School:  *'  The  proposed  amendment  to  the  definition  of  *  The 
Oral  Method,'  as  given  in  your  favor  of  January  12th,  just  received, 
meets  with  my  unqualified  approval." 

Pennsylvania  Home  :  '*  Your  proposed  amendment  meets  with  my 
hearty  approval." 

N.  B. — The  original  letters  and  telegrams  from  which  the 

above  quotations  have  been  made  have  been  placed  in  the 

hands  of  the  chairman,  Dr.  E.  A.  Fay,  for  such  disposition  as 

he  deems  best. 

A.  G.  B. 


Faribault,  Minn.,  April  26,  1893. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Fay  and  Dr.  A.  G.  Bell. 

My  Dear  Colleaques  of  th^  Committee  :  I  beg  leave  to  ac- 
knowledge Dr.  Fay's  communications  of  April  18  and  19 
addressed  to  Dr.  Bell  and  myself. 

I  am  favorably  impressed  with  the  changes  suggested  for 
Resolution  No.  lY  as  indicated  in  the  communications  above 
referred  to.  I  wish,  however,  that  Dr.  Bell  would  be  kind 
enough  to  put  into  definite  form  the  whole  of  Resolution  No. 
IV  as  he  would  present  it  to  the  Committee. 

As  soon  as  I  hear  from  Dr.  Bell,  if  that  is  in  order,  I  shall 
be  ready  to  cast  my  vote. 

I  have  nothing  farther  to  offer  till  I  hear  from  Dr.  Bell. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  L.  NOTES. 
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Fabibault,  Minn.,  May  2,  1893. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Pay  and  Dr.  A.  G.  Bell. 

Mt  Dkab  Colleagues  :  I  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  Dr.  Bell's 

communication  of  the  25th  ult.     I  sympathize  with  Dr.  Bell 

in  a  wish  expressed  in  a  previous  communication  to  have  the 

resolutions  so  worded  that  the  Committee  can  agree  upon  a 

unanimous  report.     With  this  desire  in  mind  I  beg  leave  to 

offer  a  substitute  for  Dr.  Bell's  motion.     It  is  this :  "  Natural 

signs  are  used  as  little  as  possible,  and  the  Manual  Alphabet 

is  discarded  altogether.'' 

Kemabks. 

The  oralists,  whom  Dr.  Bell  represents,  object  to  the  term 
"  sign-language,"  and  '*  De  I'jfepee  Signs,"  although  they  ac- 
knowledge they  use  more  or  less  ^'  natural  signs,"  specially 
with  their  younger  pupils.  For  instance.  Miss  Black  (see  Dr. 
Bell's  Appendix)  admits  that  with  her  little  ones  '*•  the  only 
way  they  have  of  making  their  wants  and  needs  known  is  by 
natural  signs."  The  principal  of  the  Whipple  School  in  a 
similar  manner  writes :  '^  When  the  teacher  first  commences 
to  teach  the  small  pupils  they  use  some  natural  signs  to  show 
the  pupil  what  is  meant  by  the  word  they  are  teaching." 
These  two  quotations  and  others,  were  it  necessary  to  cite 
them,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  oral  teachers  frequently  do 
make  use  of  signs.  Consequently,  they  ought  not  to  object  to 
the  substitute  herewith  offered.  Consequently,  I  renew  my 
motion  that,  instead  of  Dr.  Bell's  amendment  to  Resolution 
IV,  the  wording  be  "  Natural  signs  are  used  as  little  as  possi- 
ble, and  the  Manual  Alphabet  is  discarded  altogether."  I  pre- 
fer this  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Dr.  Bell,  and  I  cast  my 

vote  accordingly. 

Sincerely, 

J.  L.  NOYES. 


Kendall  Green, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  5,  1893. 
Db.  J.  L.  Notes  and  Db.  A  G.  Bell. 

Mt  Deab  Colleagues  :  I  have  received  Dr.  Bell's  letter  of 
April  25  and  Dr.  Noyes's  letters  of  April  26  and  May  2. 

The  question  before  us  is  the  amendment  to  Dr.  Bellas  Res- 
olution No.  rV  offered  by  Dr.  Noyes,  viz.,  to  change  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  Resolution  so  that  it  shall  read — 

(b)  Insert  the  words  "  Natural  Higns  are  used  eh  little  as  possible,  and 
the  MaDual  alphabet  is  discarded  altogether." 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  statement  '^  Natural  signs  are  used 
as  little  as  possible ''  might  be  understood  as  implying  that 
signs  ,  of  some  other  kind — "  conventional "  or  "  artificial " 
signs,  for  instance — are  used  more  freely  ;  that  it  is  "  natural 
signs  "  alone  that  oralists  object  to,  since  they  use  them  "  as 
little  as^  possible.''  Of  course  no  intelligent  person  familiar 
with  the  subject  would  make  this  mistake  in  the  meaning  of 
the  sentence,  but  the  possibility  of  such  an  interpretation  be- 
ing given  it  leads  me  to  vote  against  the  amendment. 

The  more  I  think  of  it  the  more  I  am  disposed  simply  to 
strike  out  the  sentence  concerning  '^  signs  '*  and  '*  the  manual 
alphabet ''  from  the  present  Annals  definition,  and  substitute 
nothing  in  its  place. 

Then  the  definition  will  state  that  ^'Speech  and  speech- 
reading,  together  with  writing,  are  made  the  chief  means  of 
ipstruction,  and  facility  in  speech  and  speech-reading,  as  well 
as  mental  development  and  written  language,  is  aimed  at. 
There  is  a  difference  in  different  schools  in  the  extent  to  which 
the  use  of  natural  signs  is  allowed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
course,  and  also  in  the  prominence  given  to  writing  as  an 
auxiliary  to  speech  and  speech-reading  in  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion ;  but  they  are  differences  only  of  degree,  and  the  end 
aimed  at  is  the  same  in  all.  ^^  I  think  this  definition  ought  to 
be  satisfactory  to  everybody. 

Our  labors  would  be  much  simplified,  as  Dr.  Bell  suggests, 
if  there  were  cleai*  and  satisfactory  definitions,  to  which  the 
profession  generally  assented,  of  the  terms  "  sign-language,^' 
"  signs,"  etc.,  for  it  is  evident  that  a  good  deal  of  our  differ- 
ence of  views  arises  from  our  different  understanding  of  these 
terms.  I  hope  that  some  time  a  Committee  will  be  appointed 
to  formulate  such  definitions.  (I  do  not  desire  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  that  Committee,  especially  if  its  dehberations  are  to  be 
conducted  by  correspondence.)  Meanwhile,  in  the  absence  of 
such  definitions,  we  must  submit  to  some  indefiniteness  in  our 
statement  of  methods. 

The  question  is  now  on  Dr.  Noyes's  amendment,  as  above 
stated.  Dr.  Noyes  has  voted  for  it  and  I  have  voted  against 
it.  If  Dr.  Bell  votes  for  it,  we  will  understand  that  the  Res- 
olution, as  amended,  is  adopted.  If  Dr.  Bell  votes  against  it, 
the  amendment  will  be  lost,  and  the  question  will  then  be  on 
the  Resolution  as  presented  in  Dr.  Bell's  letter  of  April  26. 

Yours  sincerely, 

EDWABD  ALLEN  FAT. 
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1331  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  8,  1893. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Fay  and  Dr.  J.  L.  No  yes. 

My  Deab  Colleagues  :  I  have  received  Dr.  Noyes's  letters  of 
April  26  and  May  2  and  Dr.  Fay^s  letter  of  May  5. 

Resolution  No.  IV,  which  is  now  before  the  Committee  for 
action,  reads  as  follows  : 

(1)  BesoluUon  No,  IV. 

Resolved,  That  the  definition  of  the  Oral  Method  given  in  the  AnnaU 
for  Janoary,  1893  (p.  63),  be  accepted  by  the  Oommittee,  with  the  follow- 
ing  amendments : 

(a)  Strike  out  the  words  **  Signs  are  used  as  little  as  possible,  and  the 
Manual  Alphabet  is  generally  discRrded  altogether.'* 

(b)  Insert  the  words  *'  The  Sign-language  and  the  Manual  alphabet 
are  not  used." 

(2)  Dr,  N'oyes's  Amendment, 

Dr.  Noyes  has  moved  to  amend  the  above  Resolution  by 
substituting  for  the  Second  Amendment  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(6)  Insert  the  words  **  Natural  signs  are  used  as  little  as  possible,  and 
the  Manual  alphabet  is  discarded  altogether." 

The  question  is  now  on  the  adoption  of  Dr.  Noyes^s  amend- 
ment. 

Hemarks. 

I  have  no  objection  to  this  amendment  so  far  as  it  goes,  but 
there  is  an  important  omission.  No  one  denies  that  *^  Natural 
signs  *'  are  used,  to  some  extent  at  least,  in  Oral  schools.  It 
is  also  true  that  they  are  used  ^*  as  little  as  possible/'  and  that 
''  The  Manual  alphabet  is  discarded  altogether.-' 

The  oral  schools,  however,  have  unanimously  expressed  the 
desire  that  the  definition  of  their  method  should  include  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  sign-language  is  not  used. 
(See  Appendix  to  my  letter  of  April  25.)  Dr.  Noyes's  propo- 
sition ignores  this  altogether,  and  I  cannot,  therefore,  vote  in 
favor  of  its  adoption  without  further  amendment  so  as  to 
remedy  the  omission. 

(3)  JProposed  Arnend/nefU  of  Dr,  Noyes  s  Statement, 

I  therefore  move  to  amend  the  proposed  statement  of  Dr. 
Noyes  by  striking  out  the  word  ''is"  and  substituting  the 
words  ^  and  the  Sign-language  are,''  so  as  to  make  it  read  as 
f oUowB : 
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(Jb)  Insert  the  words  ^*  Natural  Signs  are  used  as  little  as  possible,  and 
the  Manual  Alphabet  and  the  Sign-language  are  discarded  altogether." 

I  have  no  objection  to  insert  the  word  "  De  F^p^e  "  before 
"  Sign-language  "  if  you  so  desire,  or  any  other  specific  term 
you  propose  to  employ.  I  consider  this  entirely  unnecessary, 
however,  because  the  term  "  The  Sign-language  "  alone,  with- 
out any  other  qualifying  word,  is  already  used  by  the  Annal$ 
in  the  sense  intended.  (See  definition  of  the  ^Manual 
Method.") 

The  Sign-language  employed  in  the  so-called  ^^ Manual'' 
and  ^'  Combined "  shools  is  not  used  where  the  Oral  Method 
is  taught ;  and  the  Oral  schools  wish  this  to  be  distinctly 
stated  in  the  definition  of  their  method,  for  the  disuse  of  the 
Sign-language  is  considered  by  them  to  be  an  essential  feature 
of  the  Oral  Method. 

There  are  thus  three  forms  of  the  Resolution  before  us  for 
consideration : 

1.  The  original  Eesolution.    (Upon  which  my  vote  is  "  Yes,") 

2.  The  amendment  of  Dr.  Noyes.  (Upon  which  my  vote  is 
"  No.") 

3.  My  amendment  of  Dr.  Noyes's  statement.  (Upon  which 
my  vote  is  "  Yes.") 

If  no  further  amendments  are  proposed,  I  presume  the 
order  of  procedure  will  be  to  decide  the  third  (3)  point  first, 
then  the  second,  and  then  the  original  Resolution.  I  have 
recorded  my  votes  above  so  that  the  chaiiman  may  be  enabled 
to  announce  the  decision  of  the  Committee  without  unneces- 
sary delay.  • 

Yours  sincerely, 

ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL. 

P.  S. — Please  forward  all  further  communications  for  me  to 
Baddeck,  C.  B.,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada.  a.  G.  B. 


Minnesota  School  fob  the  Deaf, 

Faribault,  Minn.,  May  29,  1893. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Fay  and  Dr.  A.  G.  Bell. 

My  Dear  Colleagues  of  the  Committee:  Dr.  Bellas  com- 
munication of  the  8th  is  received.  The  next  step  in  the  matter 
in  hand,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  vote  on  Dr.  Bell's  amendment 
to  my  amendment.     On  this  I  vote  No. 

Very  truly, 

J.  L.  NOYES. 
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Kendall  Green, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  1,  1893. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Notes  and  Dr.  A.  G.  Bell. 

My  Dsab  Colleagues  :  I  have  received  Dr.  Bell's  letter  of 
May  8  and  Dr.  Noyes's  of  May  29. 

I  join  Dr.  Noyes  in  voting  No  on  Dr.  BelFs  amendment  to 
Dr.  Noyes's  amendment,  and  I  join  Dr.  Bell  in  voting  No  on 
Dr.  Noyes's  amendment  \o  Dr.  Bell's  Resolution  No.  lY. 
That  disposes  of  those  amendments. 

Dr.  Bell's  Besolation  No.  IV,  as  presented  in  his  letter  of 
May  8,  is  now  before  us.  To  it  I  offer  the  following  amend- 
ment, which  I  hope  will  meet  the  views  of  you  both : 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Resolution,  **(b);*'  after  the  word  '*  sign- 
language,"  to  insert  in  parentheses  the  words  "  except  natural  signs,** 
»o  that  the  paragraph  wiirread  : 

(b.)  Insert  the  words  *'The  sign-language  (except  natural  signs)  and 
the  manual  alphabet  are  not  used." 

The  question  is  now  on  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

If  adopted,  we  will  considier  that  it  carries  with  it  the  adoption 

of  the  Resolution. 

Sincerely  yours, 

EDWABD  ALLEN  FAY. 


Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf, 

Faribault,  Minn.,  June  19,  1893. 

I>r.  E.  A.  Fay  and  Dr.  A.  G.  Bell. 

My  Dear  Colleaoues  :  I  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  Dr.  Fay^s  communication  of  June  1,  and  I  vote  in  the 
affirmative  on  his  amendment  and  his  suggestion  as  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Resolution. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

J.  L.  N0YE8 


Baddeck,  C.  B.,  Nova  Scotia,  June  20,  1893. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Fay  and  Dr.  J.  L.  Noyes. 

My  Dear  Colleagues  :  Dr.  Noyes's  note  of  May  29  and  Dr. 
Fay's  of  June  1  received. 

The  question  is  now  upon  the  adoption  of  Dr.  Fay's  pro- 
posed amendment  to  my  Resolution  No.  IV. 
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Amendment  to  Rewlution  No,  IV. 
(Proposed  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Fay.) 

After  the  word  *'  sign-language"  to  insert  in  parentheses  the  words  *' ex- 
cept natural  signs/*  so  as  to  make  the  last  paragraph  of  Resolution  No.  IV 
read  as  follows  : 

(b)  Insert  the  words  '*  The  Sign-language  (except  natural  signs)  and 
the  manual  alphabet  are  not  used.'* 

Remarks. 

I  cannot  vote  in  favor  of  Dr.  Fay's  amendment,  for  the  fol- 
io win  jr  reasons : 

1.  The  Oral  Schools  have  unanimously  requested  us  to  in- 
sert a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Sign-language  is  ^'  dis- 
carded altogether^  (See  Appendix  to  my  letter  of  April  25.) 
Dr.  Fay's  amendment  says  that  it  is  not  ! 

2.  If  Dr.  Fay,  by  the  interpolated  words  "  except  natural 
signs/'  merely  means  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  nat- 
ural signs  are  employed  in  Oral  Schools,  his  proposed  amend- 
meat  is  quite  unnecessary,  for  the  very  next  sentence  of  the 
Annals  definition  Contains  a  statement  to  that  effect.  The 
proposed  amendment,  however,  expresses  more  than  this. 

3.  The  idea  is  suggested  that  Oral  Schools,  by  their  em- 
ployment of  natural  signs,  are  really/  using  the  Sign-language, 
at  least  in  part. 

Now,  such  a  suggestion  as  that,  even  if  true,  would  certainly 
not  be  relished  by  the  advocates  of  the  Oral  Method. 

I  offer  thiH  as  an  additional  reason  for. rejecting  the  amend- 
ment, for  I  conceive  it  to  be  our  duty  to  make  the  definition 
of  the  Oral  Method  satisfactory  to  its  adherents. 

4.  The  suggestion  of  the  amendment,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  true,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

"  Natural  Signs " — by  which  I  understand  the  signs  and 
gestures  used  by  ordinary  hearing  and  speaking  people — 
gestures  that  are  naturally  used  and  naturally  understood  by 
all  mankind — do  not  by  any  means  belong  exclusively  to  the 
De  rE})ee  Sign-language  ;  nor  are  they  even  particularly  char- 
acteristic of  it.  They  are  used  in  common  by  all  the  languag'es 
of  the  world  to  give  life  and  expression  to  spoken  words. 
They  belong  to  articulation  rather  than  to  writing,  and  form  a 
necessary  accompaniment  of  oral  utterance  in  every  land. 
Natural  signs  constitute  a  portion  of  the  English  language  (as 
of  every  other) ;  and  such  signs  were  employed  by  our  English- 
speaking  ancestors  ages  before  the  De  I'Epee  Sign-language 
was  invented. 
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So  far,  tbeu,  from  Oral  schools  boiTowing  aDytliing  from  tlie 
Si^Q-langua^e  wlieD  tbej  employ  natuiaJ  sigoe  (aa  Buggeetcd 
by  the  ameuiimeiit),  I  tbink  it  would  bu  more  proper  to  shj 
tLiil  tli«  Sign  language,  so  far  ae  it  makemiBeof  natural  sign d, 
boiTowa  rrom  Englisb.  TLey  are  EDgliah  signs  and  Englisb 
(jestures,  and  owe  nothing  of  their  origin  to  the  De  TEpee 
language- 

To  my  mind,  therefore,   the   amendment  proposed  by  Dr. 

K«y  conveys  an  entirely  false  impression.      But.  whether  it 

■loee  Bo  or  not,  the  impression  created  would  certainly  be  ob- 

jectiuunble  tu  Ond  teachers  and  should,  therefore,  be  avoided. 

Yours  truly, 

ALEXANDEK  GRAHAM  BELL. 

NASTrcKZT,  M.\as.,  ./-»-«  26,  1893. 
Dr.  J-  L.  NovES  and  Dr.  A.  G.  Bell. 

My  Dbah  Coi.leagues  :  I  have  received  Dr.  Noyes's  letter  of 
June  19  and  Dr.  Bella  of  June  20. 

I  regret  that  Dr.  Bell  cannot  accept  the  amendment  pro- 
posed in  my  letter  of  June  1.  Its  purpose  was  simply  to  put 
hU  Resolution  in  a  form  in  which  I  could  conscientiously  vote 
for  it.  I  believe  that  the  sign-language  is  used  to  some  extent 
in  oi'sl  Bchoola.  To  assert  that  it  "  is  discarded  altogether  " 
or  "  is  not  used  "  would  therefore  be  to  assert  what  I  believe 
to  be  untrue.  The  quahficatton  proposed  would  have  enabled 
me  t«  vote  for  Dr.  Bell's  Resolutiou.  Inasmuch  as  the  oral 
teachers  do  not  object  to  the  ntatement  that  natural  signs  are 
used  in  oi'al  schools,  an  I  natural  signs  (however  they  may  be 
ileGutid)  certainly  constitute  a  part  of  the  sign -language,  I 
did  not,  and  do  not,  see  why  the  amendment  should  be 
regardeil  as  objectionable.  But  I  agree  with  Dr.  Bell  that  we 
abould  not  adopt  a  definition  of  the  oral  method  that 
would  be  unsatisfactory  to  its  adherents.  Accepting 
liis  assurance  that  the  proposed  form  would  be  unsat- 
isfftctory  to  them  (though  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be),  I  join 
faim  in  voting  against  it ;  the  amendment  is  lost. 

The  (luestion  now  recurs  on  Dr.  Bell's  Resolution,  which 
reads  aa  follows : 

Raoltrd.  Tliat  tliP  deflailion  of  th?  Orul  Mvlltod  given  In  the  AnnaU 
fur  Jftiliiury,  ISUH,  page  l!:t,  be  accept«<l  by  the  UomiuUtee,  wi(Ji  tbi>  fol- 
lowiag  amt<iidiiiuet«  ^ 

(»j  Ktrike  i>ut  tlis  wni'its  "  Sigos  ucp  lund  or  little  lut  t>m«ible,  huiI  tIip 
m-n"*'  alphaliet  is  generally  diiitsarilml  Hlci.>);atlier. 
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(h^  Insert  the  words  ''  The  sign-language  and  the  manual  alphabet  are 
not  used." 

Please  vote  on  the  above  Besolution. 
My  address  for  the  sammer  is  Nantucket,  Mass. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

EDWARD  ALLEN  FAY. 


Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf, 

Faribault,  Minn.,  July  3,  1893. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Fay  and  Dr.  A.  G.  Bell. 

My  Dear  Colleagues:  I  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  Dr.  Fay's  communication  of  June  26,  in  which  he 
votes  in  the  negative  and  declares  the  amendment  lost.  The 
question  now  reverts  to  the  vote  on  Dr.  BelFs  Resolution  No. 
IV,  which  reads  as  follows : 

**  Renoltffff,  That  the  definition  of  the  oral  method  given  in  the  AnnaU 
for  January,  1893»  p.  fi3,  be  accepted  by  the  Committee,  with  the  follow, 
ing  ameudmeuts : 

(h)  Strike  out  the  words  "  Signs  are  used  as  little  as  possible,  and  the 
manual  alphabet  is  generally  discarded  altogether.*' 

(b)  Insert  the  words  *'  The  sign-language  and  the  manual  alphabet  are 
not  used.'* 

I  feel  compelled  to  vote  in  the  negative  on  this  Resolution 
of  Dr.  BelFs.  In  substance,  my  reasons  would  be  very  nearly 
tlie  same  as  his  objection  to  voting  on  the  previous  motion,  in 
which  Dr.  Bell  thinks  that  his  position  wpuld  not  be  acceptable 
to  the  oralists.  As  it  seems  to  me,  those  teachers  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  use  the  Manual  system  cannot  consist- 
outly  favor  Dr.  Bell's  Resolution  No.  IV. 

Please,  therefore,  regard  my  vote  as   "  No  ^'  on   Dr.  Bell's 

Resohition  No.  IV. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

J.  L.  NO  YES. 


Minutes  of  a  Meeting  of  the  Committee  held  in  Chicago. 

T\w  Committee  on  Classification  of  Methods  of  Instructing 
the  Deaf,  appointed  by  the  Colorado  Conference  of  Principals 
and  Suju'rintendentH,  met  in  Room  10,  Graduate  Dormitory  of 
I  ho  Uuiversity  of  Chicago,  July  23,  1893,  at  10.30  A.  M. 
Prt>sont :  E.  A.  Fay,  J.  L.  Noyes,  and  A.  G.  Bell. 

|)r.  Brll  having  modified  his  Resolution  No.  IV  so  that 
ptMrtK^'M*^^  0^^  should  read  :  "Insert  the  words  -The  manual 
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alphabet  and  the  sigD -language  employed  in  Manual  schools 
are  not  used*' "  the  Resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Resolution  offered  by  Dr.  Noyes  in  his  letter  of  April 
15  was  then  taken  up  for  consideration,  viz : 

Rewlted^  That  after  months  of  careful  consideration  and  extended 
correspondence  we  report  in  favor  of  the  cla88ification  as  given  in  the 
liist  January  number  of  the  AmuUa. 

Dr.  Bell  offered  as  an  amendment  to  this  Resolution  to  insert 
in  the  definition  of  the  Manual  method  in  the  AnncUa  for 
January,  1893  (page  63),  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
'*  Speech  and  speech-reading  are  generally  taught,  but,  not 
used  as  a  means  of  instruction.''  The  amendment  was 
adopted. 

Dr.  BeU  offered  the  foUowing  amendment  to  Dr.  Noyes's 
Resolution  :  That  the  Manual-Alphabet  Method  be  defined  as 
follows :  "  The  general  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  and  out 
of  school  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet,  and 
by  writing.  The  sign-language  employed  in  Manual  schools 
is  not  used  ; '"  also,  that  the  editor  of  the  Annals  should  be 
empowered  to  add  to  this  definition  at  his  discretion.  The 
amendment  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Bell  offered  the  following  as  an  amendment  to  Dr. 
Noyes's  Resolution : 

Whereas  the  terms  "  Sign  "  and  ''  Manual  "  are  both  now  currently 
used  to  designate  the  first  method  of  iustruction  defined  in  the  AnnaU 
for  January,  1893  (page  63);  and  whereas,  there  is  no  name  in  current 
use  by  which  to  designate  the  third  method  mentioned  in  the  AniiaU, 
and  there  called  *'  the  Manual -Alphabet  Method''  fthe  schools  following 
the  said  method  having  heretofore  been  included  among  the  Combined- 
HvBtem  schools  employing  some  form  of  combination  of  the  Manual  and 
Oral  methods): 

Reeolted,  (a)  That  the  term  "  Manual ''  be  limited  U>  the  third  clasHof 
method  now  designated  in  the  AnnalM  as  the  Manual- Alphabet  Method, 
and  (bj  that  the  term  "  Sign  "  be  retained  to  designate  the  first  cluhs  of 
method  now  termed  in  the  AniuiU  the  Manual  Method. 

This  amendment  was  lost. 

Dr.  Bell  offered  the  following  as  an  amendment  to  Dr. 
Noyes^s  Resolution,  and  it  was  adopted : 

Whereae,  the  terms  **  Sign  "  and  **  Manual "  are  both  in  current  une  to 
designate  the  first  method  of  instruction  rlefined  in  the  AnnaU  for  Jan- 
nary,'  1893  (page  63),  and  there  called  the  Manual  Method  alone  : 

Revolted,  That  we  recognize  the  rurr^-nt  UHa;ie  of  the  prof^'-^-ion  by 
tarming  this  method  the  **  Sign  or  Manual  Meth<j<l.'* 
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Dr.  Bell  offered  the  following  as  an  amendment  to  Dr. 
Noyes^B  Resolation : 

Retfolved.  That  in  the  tabular  statement  of  schools  in  the  AnnaUf  in 
the  column  headed  *^  Method  of  Instruction/*  the  term  **  Combined  "  be 
discontinued  ;  and  the  method  or  methods  of  instruction  pursued  in  the 
various  schools  be  specifically  stated  thus : 

Sign  or  Manual. 

Oral. 

Manual  Alphabet. 

Manual  and  Oral. 

Manual  and  Manual  Alphabet. 

Oral  and  Manual  Alphabet. 

Manual,  Oral,  and  Manual  Alphabet. 

This  amendment  was  lost. 

Dr.  Bell  offered  the  foUowing  as  an  amendment  to  Dr. 
Noyes's  Resolution,  and  it  was  adopted : 

Wfiereag  some  schools  which  do  not  employ  the  oral  method  with  any 
of  their  pupils  have  heretofore  been  classified  in  the  Annah  as  pursuing 
the  CJombined  System : 

ReAolved^  That  the  definition  of  the  Combined  System  be  fo  amended 
as  to  exclude  such  schools  from  that  classification. 

Dr.  Bell  offered  the  following  as  an  amendment  to  Dr. 
Noyes's  Resolution,  and  it  was  adopted : 

Bf solved,  That  the  term  '*  Eclectic  *'  be  substituted  for  the  term  *'  Com- 
bined." 

Dr.  Fay  offered  the  following  as  a  substitute  for  Dr.  Noyes's 
Resolution  : 

Whereas  the  Committee,  after  long  deliberation,  have  not  been  able  to 
agree  upon  a  satisfactory  system  of  nomenclature  or  classification  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  recommend  that  in  the  Tabular  Statenient 
published  in  the  Annals,  while  statistics  of  the  number  of  pupils  taught 
Hpeech  and  by  speech  shall  be  recorded  as  fully  as  possible,  the  column 
headed  '*  Method  of  Instruction"  shall  be  omitted,  and  no  classification 
of  methods  or  system  of  nomenclature  shall  be  adopted  at  present. 

Dr.  Bell  offered  the  following  as  an  amendment  to  Dr.  Fay's 

Resolution : 

Whertas  the  Colorado  C(jnfereuce  have  relegated  to  this  Committee 
the  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  of  classification  of  methods  of  in- 
struction of  the  deaf,  and  have  requested  us  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  profession  relating  to  the  classification  to  be  adopted  in  the 
Annals  : 

Hesohed,  That  the  recoinniendations  which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
majority  of  the^Coinmittee  be  presented  to  the  profession  through  the 
Annals  as  the  li<'port  of  th«'  Commitlco. 
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The  amendment  wae  lost. 

The  question  then  recurring  upon  Dr.  Fay's  subatitute,  Dr. 
Bell  submitted  to  the  Chair  the  point  of  order  tliat  the  ameud- 
to  Dr.  Noyen's  Resolution  having  been  adopted,  the 
question  should  not  be  put ;  and  that  therefore  Dr.  Fays 
was  out  of  order.  The  Chair  ruled  that  this  point 
of'order  was  not  well  taken. 

Dr.  Bell  then  submitted  to  the  Chair  the  further  point  of 
order  that  the  majority  of  the  Committee  having  already 
agreed  upon  a  system  of  nomenclature  or  claasifi cation,  the 
Resolution  offered  by  Dr,  Fay  was  out  of  order.  The  chair- 
man reserved  bis  decision  on  this  point  of  order. 

Dr.  Fay's  substitute  was  adopted,  subject  to  the  decisioo  of 
the  last-named  point  of  order. 

The  question  of  publishing  the  correspondence  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  considered.  Dr.  Bell  naid  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
expeoee  might  l>e  greater  than  the  editor  of  the  AnnaU  would 
feel  justified  in  incurring,  he  would  be  glad  to  meet  the  cost 
of  pubbcation.  It  was  agreed  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  dia- 
cretion  of  the  editor  of  the  Avtwth. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned. 


NASTacKET.  Mass.,  July  29,  1893. 
Dp.  J.  L.  NoYBs  and  Dr.  A.  G.  Bell. 

My  Dear  Colleaoues  :  After  consulting  "  Cushing's  Manual 
of  Parliamentary  Practice,"  I  decide  that  Dr.  Bella  point  of 
order,  concerning  which  I  reserved  my  decision,  was  not  well 
taken.  Until  the  Committee  had  voted  upon  Dr.  Noyes's  Res- 
olution a  final  decision  had  not  beeu  reached,  and  the  Reso- 
lution was  still  open  to  amendment.  The  fact  that  the  sub- 
stitute offered  was  inconsistent  or  incompatible  with  the 
amendments  previously  adopted  would  have  been  a  fit  ground 
for  its  rejection  by  the  Committee,  but  not  for  the  suppres- 
BiDn  of  it  by  the  chairman  as  against  order. 

I  enclose  a  draft  Report,'  which  I  propose  as  a  Rejiort  to  be 
presented  by  the  Committee  through  the  Annala.  If  it 
meets  your  approval  please  authorize  me  to  present  it  as  the 
Beport  of  the  Committee. 

Tours  sincerely, 

EDWABD  ALLEN  FAT. 

OOP  subsequently  ftdoplpi]  by  the  Com- 
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Baddeck,  Nova  Scotia,  August  29,  1893. 

My  Dear  Colleagues  of  the  Committee  :  I  beg  to  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  Dr.  Fay's  note  of  July  29  with  accompanjing 
draft  of  Report  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  Committee. 

Before  replying  to  this  communication  allow  me  to  nj  i 
few  words  concerning  our  meeting  of  July  23,  at  the  Chicago 
University.  I  may  say,  for  the  information  of  Dr.  Noyes,  tiui 
the  minutes  of  this  meeting  were  revised  by  Dr.  Fay  aod 
myself  after  the  departure  of  Dr.  Noyes,  and  found  coirect 
I  beg  to  enclose  type-written  copies  of  these  minutes,  as  I  do 
not  think  Dr.  Noyes  has  a  copy  in  his  possession. 

The  minutes  show  that,  after  disposing  of  my  Besolutiaii 
No.  lY,  the  Committee  took  up  the  consideration  of  the  Re^h 
lution  offered  by  Dr.  Noyes  in  his  letter  of  April  15.  This 
Resolution  reads  as  follows : 

BesoluUon  of  Dr.  Noyes. 

Resolved^  That  after  months  of  careful  consideratioD  and  extended  i 
correspondence  we  report  in  favor  of  the  classification  as  given  in  tb^ 
last  January  number  of  the  Annals. 

During  the  course  of  discussion  we  referred  to  the  Ann<Jk\ 
for  January,  1893,  and  read  carefully  the  classification  con- 
tained therein  and  more  particularly  described  uponpa^esOS,! 
64,  and  65.  I  suggested  a  few  changes  in  the  phraseology  henj 
and  there.  Some  of  these  amendments  were  accepted  by  Dr.' 
Noyes  and  adopted  by  the  Committee. 

After  all  amendments  proposed  had  been  considered  vA\ 
acted  upon  seriatim,  the  question  reverted  to  the  Resolution^ 
of  Dr.  Noyes.  For  this  Dr.  Fay  offered  the  following  sob- 1 
stitute,  which  was  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  Resolutiott 
itself,  but  with  the  amendments  which  had  just  been  adopted] 
by  the  Committee  : 

Dr.  Fay'H  SubHtitute  for  Dr.  Noyes*s  Resolution. 

Whereon,  the  Committee,  after  long  deliberation,  have  not  been  ableto] 
agree  upon  a  satisfactory  system  of  nomenclature  or  classification: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  recommend  that  in  the  Tabular  8t 
meut  published  in  the  Annals,  while  statistics  of  the  number  of  pi 
taught  speech  and  by  speech  shall  be  recorded  as  fully  as  possible.^ 
column  headed  "  Method  of  Instruction  "  shall  be  omitted,  and  no 
ficutiou  of    methods   or   system  of    nomenclature  shall    be  adoped 
present. 

During  the  course  of  discussion  I  raised  the  point  of  oi 
that  "  amendments  to  Dr.   Noyes's  Resolution  having 
adopted,  the  main  question  should  not  be  put,  and  that  th( 
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fore  Dr.  Fay's  subotitute  waw  out  of  older."  The  Chair  ruled 
tliat  this  point  of  order  wan  not  well  taken. 

I  do  not  intend,  for  one  moment,  to  challenge  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair,  but  I  wiwh,  in  justice  to  myself,  to  explain  exactly 
wbat  I  meant  by  that  point  of  order,  for  I  must  confess,  after 
rewling  the  minutes,  that  the  hurried  wording  adopted  upou 
ttie  spur  of  the  moment  makes  the  meaning  somewhat  obscure, 
and  renders  explanation  advisable.  This  is  the  more  neces- 
sary, because  the  minutes  do  not  show  bow  we  voted  indiWdu- 
ftUy,  HO  that  the  fact  is  not  obvious  that  Dr.  Noyes  himself 
accepted  all  the  amendments  which  were  carried,  by  voting 
U]>on  them  in  the  affirmative. 

The  point  of  order  that  was  in  my  mind  was  this:  Amend- 
meutn  having  been  accepted  by  Dr.  Koyes,  and  adopt«d  by 
the  Committee  seriatim,  should  not  the  question  then  be 
upon  the  adoption  of  Dr.  Noyes's  Resolution  in  its  amended 
form,  and  not  upon  the  original  Resolution  at  all  T 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  Resolution  In  its  original  form 
should  not  be  put  to  a  vote  at  all,  and  that  therefore  the  pro- 
posed substitute  by  Dr.  Fay  was  out  of  order.  I  am  not  at 
all  familial-  with  parliamentary  usages,  and  am  quite  willing 
to  accept  the  ruling  of  our  worthy  chairman.  I  only  want  to 
l»e  [jfrfeclly  suie  that  I  have  made  my  meaning  clear,  and 
thai  he  understands  the  point  I  had  in  mind. 

My  second  point  of  order  having  also  been  overruled.  Dr. 
Fay'fl  substitute  has  been  declared  c.arried  ;  and  Dr,  Fay  now 
Mubmits  a  draft  of  a  final  Beport  based  upon  that  Resolution. 

Now,  it  iloes  seem  to  me,  in  spite  of  parUamentury  uRuge, 
thftt  it  would  be  a  very  lit  and  proper  thing  for  this  Com- 
mittee to  consider  Dr.  Noyes's  Resolution  in  ibn  amended  form 
tu  a  ir/iule,  before  a<^tiiig  upon  the  proposed  Report  of  Dr. 
Fay.  Certain  of  the  amendments  proposed  found  favor  with 
ft  mujoiity  of  the  Committee  during  the  process  of  consider- 
iog  them  singly,  one  by  one.  Why  not  group  together  all  the 
unenilments  that  were  accepted  by  Dr.  Noyes  and  passed  by 
the  Committee,  and  consider  their  effect  as  a  whole  In  modify- 
ing thv  original  Resolution  of  Dr.  Noyea,  before  deciding  to 
^laudon  attempts  at  classification  altogetherT 

I  presume  that  the  proposed  Report  of  Dr.  Fay  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  resolution  to  be  voted  upon  by  the  Committee,  so 
th&t  it  is  open  to  amendment. 

I  therefore   move  that  we  amend  the  proposed  Report  of 
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Dr.  Fay  by  Bubstitutiog  Tor  it  the  ReaolutioQ  of  Dr.  Soye« 
amended  in  Cbicago.  July  23, 1898,  which  reada  aa  follows 

Ih:  Nngei's  Rr»oitUI"n,  with  AmeadmenU  ArtepUd  by  Ilini  artd  Ptu 
Sfriattm  hy  the  Gtmir/iitlrr. 

Rfnoliitd^  That  nttec  months  of  eoreful   oonsidemtioD    and 
iiorrespeiideiii^e  we  report  in  fnvor  of  the  olussi&entiou  uBgiveu  in  tli«l 
Jaunary  AnnaU,  with  llie  fnUowiog  amendmentB : 

I.  Tht  3fattual  JTeUorf.— This  method  to  be  termed  ■■The  Sign 
MbuuaI  Method;  "  aod  the  definition  to  include  a  Btat4>infnt  ti>tli«eCt 
that  "  Speech  and  apeecb-rtutding  are  generally  tnnglit,  but 
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II.  The  Oral  ifrtA-xi.— 'Die  word*  ■'  Signs  are  nsed  aa  Utile  » 
ble,  and  the  manual  olphabet  is  geuerall;  discarded  altogether" 
cut  out,  and  the  foUonio);  to  be  snbstitnted ;  "The  Msnaal  Alphaba 
and  the  Sigu-langiiage  employed  in  Miinual  suhoola  are  not  iis*4" 

III.  The  Manual  AlphaM  Ittf/iaa.—T'M  method  to  be  defitied  u  H 
lows:  -'  The  general  inHtruotion  of  the  papilB  In  and  out  of  school hmi 
Tied  on  b;  means  of  the  oiannul  alphabet  and  by  writing.     The  Si 
guage  employed   iu  Manual  schools  is  not  uand."    The  mlilar  ut  fl 
Annait  to  add  to  this  de&ultion  at  hia  disoretion. 

IV.  77te  Combined  Synlrtn.— The  word  "Eelectie"  to  be  iDhU 
for  the  word  ■■Combined;"  and  the  definition  to  be  so  anieaded u li 
exclude  fmm  thta  clansification  suhooU  which  do  not  employ  tl 
Method  with  any  of  their  pupils, 

Jiemitrka. 

I  &m  in  favor  of  Dr.  Noyes's  Resolution  a.s  amsDded  nhovi^ 
upon  the  principle  that  something  in  better  than  nothing,  ir^ 
ttlassiti cation  at  all  ia,  in  my  opinion,  better  than  ntme.  1 
would  even  prefer  to  swallow  the  old  classification  coraplete- 
A,  B,  C  subdivisions  and  all — rather  than  reach  the  lame  cm- 
elusion  of  giving  up  t!ie  whole  system  of  classiti cation  tiitherit 
adopted  in  the  ,Tlnnrt/«  without  offering  anything  hynjit 
substitute.  Don't  let  us  give  up  the  classification  vce  iui^ 
however  nuHatisfactory  it  may  be,  until  we  ai-e  prepared  U 
offer  Bomt'tbiug  better  in  its  jitace.  Dr.  Fay's  Repoil  offm 
nothing — not  simply  nothing  "  better/'  but  nothing  at  nH  1 
cannot  endorse  the  position,  and  must  Vf>te  in  the  negative 
that  Report.  I  believe  our  wisest  plan  is  to  be 
and  accept  the  statnn  quo — nimplv  modify  the  existing 
cation,  by  suitable  amendment  of  the  phraseology,  so  U 
eliminate  the  most  objectionable  features. 

Dr.  Noyes's  Resolution,  with  tbe  amendments  accepted 
him  in  Chicago  and  adopted  aerintim  by  the  Committee,  IW 
with  my  approval  so  far  as  it  goes.      I  therefore  vote  Upon 
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ill  tlip  affirmative  in  tbe  hope  tliat  it  may  be  mude  the  basis  of 
the  Report  of  tbe  Committee. 

Should  Dr.  Fay's  Beport  prevail,  I  claim  the  privilege  of 
presenting  a  Minority  Report,  different  from  the  above  Eeso- 
lutioa  of  Dr.  Noyes,  to  be  voted  upon  by  the  scfaools  along 
with  the  Report  of  the  majority. 

Yours  very  truly, 

ALEXANDEB  GBAHAM  DELL. 
Dr.  E,  A.  Kir  and  Dr.  J.  L.  Notes, 

Mrmlm-i  of  CommiUre  on  CliuaiJI'-iUion. 


\  Masb.,  Stptfrnlier  10,  181)3. 
Dr.  J.  L.  Notes  and  Dr.  A.  G.  Bell. 

My  De*r  CoLLEAOUEa :  If  Dr.  Noyes  has  not  yet  replied  to 
Dr.  Bell's  letter  of  Au^Bt  29,  I  ank  Lim  to  Jo  ro  immediately 
Ay  ti:Ugra]ih,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  present  our  Re- 
pijrt  in  the  October  Aunah. 

The  question  before  the  Committee  is  on  Dr.  Bell'a  motion 
to  amend  tbe  proposed  Report  as  stated  in  his  letter  of 
August  29. 

I  have  been  deferring  my  reply  to  Dr.  Bell's  letter  of  August 
29  until  I  should  receive  Dr.  Noyes's  reply,  in  order  that  we 
might  preserve  our  regular  order  of  eorrespondence.  Bell, 
Noyes,  Fay ;  but  as  the  time  for  issuing  tbe  October  .1  nnala, 
in  which  our  Beport  ought  to  be  presented,  is  now  so  near, 
and  in  order  to  save  tbe  expense  of  telegraphing,  I  will  give 
my  vote  without  waiting  longer  for  Dr.  Noyes.  I  vote  No  on 
Dr.  Bell's  motion  to  amend  the  proponed  Report. 

Dr.  Bell's  explanation  of  his  first  point  of  order  gives  it  a 
meaning  entirely  different  from  what  it  was  understood  to 
mean  when  ruled  upon  at  Chicago. 

The  ehairiuau  understood  him  to  claim  that  tbe  whole  mat 
tei-  had  heirii  Jitmlly  itttUd  by  tbe  adoption  of  certain  amend 
luents,  and  that  therefore  the  main  question  should  not  be  pul 
("the  main  question  "  being  not  "the  Resolution  in  its  orig 
in&l  form,"  but  the  lleBolution  as  amended) ;  and  that  there- 
fore tbe  substitute  offered  was  out  of  order.  The  ruling  ol 
the  chairman  was  that  the  matter  had  not  been  finally  settled, 
tiiuce  the  maiu  question  bad  nut  yet  been  put,  and  that  the 
substitute  offered,  being  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  Dr. 
Noy««'a  Resolution,  was  in  order. 
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If  the  point  of  order  had  been  stated  in  the  form  in  which 
it  is  now  explained,  the  chairman  would  have  ruled  that  Dr. 
BeU  was  right  in  thinking  that  the  question  was  upon  the 
adoption  of  Dr.  Noyes's  Resolution  in  its  amended  form  and 
not  upon  the  original  Resolution,  but  that  it  was  still  open  to 
amendment,  and  therefore  the  substitute  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment was  in  order.  The  effect  of  this  ruling,  so  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  substitute  being  in  order,  would  have  been  the 
same  as  that  of  the  ruling  made. 

Dr.  Bell,  in  his  letter  of  August  29,  refers  to  the  amend- 
ments adopted  at  Chicago  (which  he  still  urges  us  to  accept) 
as  ^'  a  few  changes  in  the  phraseology  here  and  there.^'  The 
effect  of  these  ^^  few  changes  ^'  would  be  to  change  the  mean- 
ing of  the  definitions  and  the  classification  of  the  schools 
materially  and  injuriously.     For  instance — 

(1)  Everybody  recognizes  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  and  Dr.  Job 
Williams  as  two  of  the  most  prominent  advocates  of  the  Com- 
bineil  ^or  Eclectic)  System  in  America  or  in  the  world.  The 
effect  of  the  adoption  of  Dr.  Bellas  ^^  few  changes  in  phrase- 
ixlogy  hei*e  and  there  "  would  be  to  remove  the  schools  of  which 
Dr.  Gallaudet  and  Dr.  Williams  are  the  heads  from  their 
elassifioation  as  Combined  (or  Eclectic)  schools,  and  to  classify 
them  as  ''  Sign  or  Manual  schools.''  Would  not  that  be 
absuixl  t 

{^D  Everybody,  whatever  his  own  opinion  may  be  as  to  the 
U^st  method  of  instruction,  admits  that  splendid  articulation 
work  is  done  iu  the  Washington  and  Hartford  schools.  (I 
oito  thi  so  as  illustrations ;  it  is  true  of  others  also.)  The  effect 
of  tho  **  fow  chauges"  would  be  to  place  these  schools  in  the 
sauio  category  as  schools  that  pay  no  attention  whatever  to 
lUtioulrttiou  tcaohing.     Would  that  be  just? 

^^:t^  Iu  the  last  Januai-y  Annais  seven  schools  report  that 
they  have  no  articulation  teachers,  and  that  "  comparatively 
little  attention  is  given  to  speech  and  speech-reading."  Most 
\>i  tht»m  hiive  no  hearing  teachers.  The  effect  of  the  "  few 
changes ''  would  be  to  make  the  definition  say  of  these  schools, 
**  Speech  aiul  speech-reading  are  generally  taught."  Would 
that  be  true  .' 

I  luu  as  strongly  in  favor  as  any  one  can  possibly  be  of  hav- 
ing a  proper  classitication  of  methods  and  schools.  For  years 
as  editor  of  the  .l/</i(i/sI  have  endeavored  to  present  a dassifi- 
cutivui  that  was  hi)nest,  fair,  and  true.     If  this  classification  is 
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>  di><coiitmued  I  shall  deeply  regiet  it.  But  better  no 
claft si fi cation  at  all  than  oiie  tliat  is  abBurtl,  unjust,  and  uu- 
triif. 

Dr.  Bell  says  in  liis  letter  of  AiigUHt  29,  "  Don't  let  uh  give 
lip  tlie  classification  we  have,  however  unsatisfactory  it  may 
be.  until  we  are  prepared  to  offer  aomething  better  in  its 
place."  To  this  I  heartily  agree.  It  in  what  I  have  eaid  all 
the  time.  It  it*  what  Dr.  Noyes's  Resolution  eaid,  until  Dr. 
Bell  amended  it  by  a  "  few  changeM  m  the  phraseology  here 
and  there."  With  these  changes  the  classificatiotj  became 
something  entirely  different ;  in  my  opinion  not  better,  but 
much  worse,  than  the  clansilicatiou  we  have,  and  woree  than 
none.  For  that  reason  I  offered  the  substitute  which  was 
adopted  and  in  made  the  basis  of  the  proposed  Report,  If 
neither  Ihat  Report  nor  the  Minoiity  Report  which  Dr.  Bell 
iotenda  to  present  receives  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
schools,  may  we  not  conclude  that  the  schools  (like  Dr.  Bell, 
Dr.  Noyes,  and  myself  individually,  though  we  cannot  agree  to 
sny  so  collectively)  are  in  favor  of  retaining  the  present  classi- 
tioatiun  until  something  better  is  offered  in  its  place  ? 
Very  truly  yours, 

EDWARD  ALLEN  FAY. 


Nastucket,  M&as..  Septembf-  15,  1893. 
Deak  Dr.  Beli.  :  I  have  just  received  a  telegram  from  Dr. 
Noye.s's  daughter,  Mrs.  Smith,  saying  that  her  father  "is  ill 
and  unable  to  attend  to  business,"  From  this  I  infer  that 
bis  family  thought  it  best,  in  view  of  the  state  of  his  health, 
Dot  to  let  him  have  my  letter  of  September  10.  Inasmuch 
aa  he  had  previously  returned  my  draft  Report  with  his  sig- 
nkture  and  marked  "  Approved,"  an<l  as  the  time  of  issuing  the 
vain  is  HO  near,  it  seems  to  me  proper  to  assume  that  his 
vote  is  cast  against  the  motion  made  in  your  letter  of  August 
Also,  in  case  he  is  not  well  enough  to  consider  the  Mi- 
nority Report  you  propose  to  submit,  we  will  assume  that  bis 
vote  is  cast  against  that. 

I  telegraphed  you  Ihiseventug  reporting  Dr.  Noyes's  illness, 
and  asMug  you  to  send  your  Minority  Report  to  Washington. 
An  bonr  later  I  received  your  telegram  of  this  date,  announc- 
ing that  you  would  send  it. 

Yours  sincerely. 

E1>WABD  .^LLEN  FAY. 
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Baddeck,  C.  B.,  Nova  Scotia,  S^tember  16, 1893. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Fay  and  Dr.  J.  L.  Noyes. 

My  Dear  Colleagues  :  Dr.  Fay's  note  of  September  10  is 
received.  In  reference  to  my  badly  expressed  point  of  order 
in  Chicago,  Dr.  Fay  says  that  he  understood  me  to  claim  **  that 
the  whole  matter  had  been  finally  settled  by  the  adoption  of 
certain  amendments,  and  therefore  the  main  question  should 
not  be  put  ('  the  main  question  '  being  not  the  Resolution  in  its 
original  form,  but  the  Resolution  as  amended) ;  and  that  there- 
fore the  substitute  was  out  of  order,"  etc. 

Allow  me  to  explain  briefly  why  it  was  I  supposed  the  ^*  main 
question  "  to  be  the  Resolution  of  Dr.  Noyes  in  its  original 
form. 

I  had  offered  an  amendment  to  Dr.  Fay's  Resolution  (see 
minutes  of  Chicago  meeting),  which  was  rejected  by  the  (3om- 
mittee,  and  was  just  upon  the  point  of  offering  another 
amendment  when  the  chairman  directed  attention  to  the  fact 
that  his  Resolution  was  itself  an  amendment,  so  that  my  Reso- 
lution would  be  an  amendment  to  an  am^endmenty  which  I 
understood  him  to  say  would  not  be  in  order. 

This  led  me  to  believe  that  Dr.  Fay's  Resolution  was  not  an 
amendment  of  the  amended  form  of  Dr.  Noyes'  Resolution, 
but  of  its  original  form,  and  I  interposed  the  point  of  order 
referred  to. 

Dr.  Fay  says  (letter  of  September  10) :  "  The  question  be- 
fore the  Committee  is  Dr.  Bell's  motion  to  amend  the  Report 
as  Htated  iu  his  letter  of  August  29." 

J^irst  Amendm^ent  to  Dr.  Fa%fs  Report, 

The  motion  referred  to  is  : 

That  we  aiiieud  the  proposed  Report  of  Dr.  Fay  by  snbstitating  for 
it  the  Resolution  of  Dr.  Noyes  as  amended  in  Chicago  July  23,  1893. 
[Then  foHows — see  my  letter  of  August  29 — the  proposed  Report  of  Dr. 
Noyes  with  the  amendments  accepted  by  him  and  adopted  seriatim  by 
the  Committee.] 

Hemarks. 

I  desire  to  defend  the  Report  of  Dr.  Noyes  (with  the  amend- 
ments accepted  by  him  and  adopted  by  the  Committee)  from 
the  imputation  of  contaming  a  classification  that  is  '^  ^surd,*' 
*'  unjuHt,"  and  *'  untrue." 

'*  Better  no  classification  at  all/'  says  Dr.  Fay,  "  than  one 
which  is  absurd,  unjust,  and  untrue." 

Now,  as  a  scientific  man,  I  don't  endorse  the  statement ; 
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)Uid*that  is  the  reason,  by  the  bye,  why  I  object  to  Dr,  Fay's 
propoeition  to  have  no  classification  at  all  in  place  of  the  one 
now  adopted  in  the  Annals.  Not  that  I  mean  to  insinuate 
that  the  Annaia  claB si ti cation  is  absurd,  unjust,  or  untrue  ;  for 
that  would  be  to  impngn  the  honest  efforts  that  have  been 
made,  as  Dr.  Fay  says,  "  to  present  a  classification  that  was 
honest,  fair,  and  true."  Any  classification,  I  hold,  is  better 
than  none  ;  and  even  a  false  classification  leads  to  reform 
thiough  the  discovery  of  its  errors. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  nature  of  the  amendments  made  to 
the  Annals  definitions  in  Chicago,  and  ascertain  whether,  aA 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  were,  any  of  them,  absurd,  unjust,  or 
untrue. 

I.  The  first  amendment  made  related  to  the  definition  of 
the  Oral  Method,  and  consisted  in  the  statement  that  in  Oral 
wboots^ 

Tlie  MnnuHl  itlphabxt,  noti  the  Higu-laD){ua){e  used  in  MannaJ  scliools. 


Was  this  statement  untrue?  Was  it  abmtrd?  Was  it  iin- 
Ju»t? 

If  BO,  it  is  strange  that  Dr.  Fay  should  have  voted  for  it 
himself!  The  amendment  was  carried  unanimously,  and  it 
wM  made  in  deference  to  the  expressed  wish  of  all  the  princi- 
pals of  the  Oral  schools. 

2.  Then  there  was  an  amendment  to  the  definition  of  the 
Manual- alphabet  Method  to  the  following  effect : 

The  riietlKxl  lo  be  deHoed  ns  fuUows: 

The  ji'^"*''"!'!  jnntfiieiiou  uf  the  [lUpiJs  in  and  out  of  school  is  carried 
on  hj  means  ai  the  MaDual  Alpbabet  and  by  writing. 

Tbo  Sigu-lniigi>aK(>  mupluyeil  iu  Mauual  Bcboolx  ih  ant  u^nd 

The  editor  of  the   AnnaU  to   ndit  (o   Ihii  deBoitii-ii   «t  his  discrti- 


The  first  statement  is  the  same  as  the  Amuils  definition, 
excepting  that  the  words  "  Manual  alphabet  and  writing " 
were  substituted  for  the  words  "  orthographic  and  phonetic 
manuals,  and  writing  and  speech." 

Was  it  iiiijuU  to  omit  all  reference  to  "phonetic  manuals" 
and  "  speech "  on  account  of  inability  to  adopt  a  suitable 
phraseology  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  leave  it  to  the 
nlitor  of  the  AnnaU  to  remedy  the  deficiency  T 

Was  it  tihtiinl  to  trust  to  the  discretion  of  the  editor  ?  And 
was  it  •iiitrne  to  say  that  '■  the  Sign-language  employed  in 
Manual  schools  is  not  used  "  T 
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3.  Then  an  amendment  was  adopted  to  the  following  effect : 

^heveoi  the  terms  *'Sign"  and  ^'Bfanual''  are  both  in  current  use 
to  designate  the  first  method  of  instruction  defined  in  the  AnnaU  for 
January,  1893  (page  63;,  and  there  called  the  Manual  Method  alone : 

Re»olved,  That  we  recognize  the  current  usage  of  the  profession  by 
terming  this  method  the  '*  Sign  or  Manual  **  method. 

Was  it  absurd  to  adopt  a  designation  that  would  distinguish 
this  method  from  the  other  Manual  Method  noted  in  the 
Annals  (the  Manual- Alphabet  Method)  ? 

Was  it  unjust  to  adopt  for  this  purpose  a  name  employed 
by  principals  of  Manual  and  Combined  schools  themselves  in 
their  own  published  Beports,  recognized  in  teachers'  text- 
books (like  Arnold's  Manual),  and  currently  employed  by 
the  profession  in  conversation  and  in  the  periodicals  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  deaf,  excepting  the  Annals? 

Was  it  untrtie  that  both  names,  "  Sign  ''  and  "  Manual,''  were 
in  current  use  by  the  profession  ? 

4.  Then  an  amendment  was  adopted  to  the  following  effect : 

Hesolved,  That  the  term  '*  Eclectic"  be  substituted  for  the  term 
''  Combined." 

Was  there  anything  absurd  or  unjust  or  untrue  about  the 
adoption  of  a  name  preferred  by  such  men  as  Dr.  Job  Wil- 
liams, of  Hartford,  and  Dr.  Noyes  ?  And  if  there  was  nothing 
absurd  or  unjust  or  untrue  about  any  of  the  amendments 
specified,  what  ground  has  Dr.  Fay  for  his  charge  ? 

These  constitute  the  whole  of  the  changes  that  were  made 
in  Chicago,  with  the  exception  of  one. 

Can  it  be  that  this  one  alone  is  so  absurd  and  unjust  and 
untrue  as  to  lead  Dr.  Fay  to  recommend  that  "no  classiffca- 
tion  of  methods  or  system  of  nomenclature  be  adopted  at 
present"  (see  proposed  Report),  and  to  say,  "Better  no  clas- 
sificatiou  at  all  than  one  that  is  absurd,  unjust,  and  untrue" 
(letter  of  September  10)? 

Apparently  this  is  the  case,  for  no  other  is  alluded  to  in  his 
letter  of  September  10. 

5.  Now,  let  us  see  what  this  monstrous  proposition  is.  To 
place  the  matter  in  a  nut-shell,  it  amounts  to  this  : 

1.  That  we  transfer  from  the  class  of  "Combined"  to  the 
class  of  "Maaual''  all  those  so-called  "Combined"  schools  that 
do  not  use  speech  as  a  means  of  instruction ;  .and, 

2.  That  we  recognize,  by  a  suitable  amendment  of  the  defi- 
nition of  the  Manual  Method,  that  sueli  schools  do  use  speech, 
but  not  as  a  means  of  instruction. 


I  ■  m   t»l  I 
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The  actual  amendments  adopted  in  Cliicago  to  accompliab 
tbifl  change  read  ae  follows: 

1.    Com/iiae(r-Sj/itfm  AvifHii'iiriiL 

Wherfot  siimu  schools  wbipU  Jo  not  pmpk.j-  tin.'  Oral  Method  with 
may  o(  thrir  pnpits  h*v»  heretofore  been  oliusilied  in  the  AimaU  hh  [iiir. 
BUiog  the  Cuiubined  System: 

Itmnlrfd.  That  the  definition  of  the  Comhiued  System  be  so  nmcndaj 
as  to  exclude  sDch  schooli  from  that  class  16 cat iun. 

3.  Man-uai.MHhod  Amtndmfat. 
luafTt  m  ibo  deflDltioD  of  the  UhdurI  Method  In  th«  Annah  for  Sbm- 
uary.  1893  fpagf  63),  astatemeut  to  the  cffei'l  thHt  '•  Speech  BDcJBpeeuh- 
rtnding  are  generally  taught,  hut  not  used  nn  »  meaus  of  inBtruction." 

Now,  why  should  any  one  imagine  such  a  change  as  this  to 
be  "abauid,  unjust,  or  imtvue"?  Dr.  Fay  tells  us  specifically 
in  his  letter  (September  10). 

Asstnu).  The  effect  of  the  adoption  of  thene  changes  would 
he.  esys  Dr.  Fay,  *■  to  remove  the  schoolB  of  which  Dr.  Oal- 
laudet  and  Dr.  Williams  are  the  heads  from  their  classification 
MS  Combined  or  Eclectic  schools,  and  to  classify  them  as  '  Sign 
or  Manual  Schools.'"  And  he  aeks,  "Would  not  that  be  ab- 
surd?" 

Well,  before  answering  that  question,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  are  the  facts  in  the  case  upon  which  Dr.  Fay  has  based 
bis  conclusion E. 

I  should  be  as  much  grieved  as  Dr.  Fay — nay,  more  so — 
were  the  effect  of  these  changes  to  result  in  the  removal  of  the 
Washington  and  Hartford  Institutions  from  the  list  of  Com- 
bined or  Eclectic  schools. 

But  the  matter  is  not  a  question  of  sentiment,  but  of  fact. 

If  it  is  the  fact  that  the  schools  of  which  Dr.  Oollaudet  and 
Dr.  Williams  are  the  heads  "do  not  employ  the  Oral  Method 
with  any  of  their  pupils,"  then,  of  course,  they  would  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  list  of  Combined  or  Eclectic  scboolii,  and  in- 
cluded among  those  employmg  the  "Sign  or  Manual  Method," 
"But  would  not  this  be  absurd  !  "  asks  Dr.  Fay.  No  :  I  don't 
think  it  would,  if  the  definition  of  the  Mauuul  Method  je 
amended  as  above:  for  then  they  would  be  placed  in  the  same 
class  with  Sign  or  Manual  schools,  in  which  "Speech  and 
Speech -reading  are  generally  taught,  but  not  used  us  a  means 
of  inst ruction." 

U»,icHT.  The  effect  of  the  changes,  says  Dr.  Fay,  would  be 
to  place  thi-  Waahlngtou  and  Hartford  schools  "  in  the  same 
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category  as  schools  ^hat  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  artica- 
lation  teaching/'     And  he  asks,  "  Would  that  be  just  ?  " 

Well,  it  wouldn't  be  just  if  they  were  the  only  schools  trans- 
ferred, and  no  acknowledgment  was  made  of  their  speech- 
teaching  work. 

But  would  they  be  the  only  schools  to  be  transferred  ?  And 
would  no  acknowledgment  be  made  t 

Dr.  Fay  says,  and  very  truly,  I  have  no  doubt : 

Everybody,  whatever  his  own  opinion  may  be  as  to  the  best  method 
of  instruction,  admits  that  splendid  articulation  work  is  done  in  the 
Washington  and  Hartford  schools. 

And  adds : 

I  cite  these  as  illustrations  ;  it  is  true  of  others,  also. 

They  would  go  over,  therefore,  to  the  "  Sign  or  Manual " 
class  in  very  good  company ;  and  the  fact  that  *'*'  speech  and 
speech-reading  are  generally  taught,  but  not  used  as  a  means 
of  instruction,"  would  be  duly  acknowledged  in  the  definition. 

I  fail,  therefore,  to  see  wherein  the  iftjustice  of  the  transfer 
lies. 

Untrue.     Dr.  Fay  says : 

In  the  last  January  Annah  seven  schools  report  that  they  have  no 
articulation  teachers,  and  that  *'  comparatively  little  attention  is  given 
to  speech  and  speech-reading.^'  Most  of  them  have  no  hearing  teachers. 
The  effect  of  the  **  few  changes  "  would  be  to  make  the  definition  say  of 
these  schools,  ''  Speech  and  speech-reading  are  generally  taaght.'* 

And  then  he  asks  :  "  Would  that  be  true  ?  " 

Well,  it  wouldn't  be  true  if  the  statement  referred  to  these 
seven  schools  alone  ;  but  it  doesn't  do  any  such  thing.  The 
amendment  was  specially  framed  to  meet  the  case  of  the  re- 
inforcement of  the  "  Sign  or  Manual ''  class  by  transfer  from 
the  Combined  schools ;  and  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  state- 
ment as  applied  to  the  whole  will  depend  very  much  upon 
whether  the  transferred  schools  do,  or  do  not,  constitute  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole. 

This,  I  submit,  is  a  mere  question  of  arithmetic,  which 
every  one  with  pencil  in  hand,  and  the  statistics  of  the  last 
January  A  n  nals  before  him,  should  be  competent  to  solve. 

Here  are  the  figures  as  I  make  them  out.*  The  January 
(1893)  Annalft  reports  7  "  Manual "  schools  [containing  in  all 
only  72  pupils,  none  of  whom  were  taught  articulation], 
and  20    Combined    schools,  in   which   "  speech  and   speech- 


♦  As  I  lmv»'  no  tiiiH'  to  verify  the  additioiiK,  will  Dr.  Fay  .kindly  verify 
tht'in  for  mv  in  th»*  priut^'d  proof  an<l  correct  any  errors  he  may  obaerre  ? 
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reading  nre  genernlly  tnugbt,  but  not  lined  as  a.  means  of  in- 
Btruction."  [These  20  schools  contained  2.727  pupils,  1,290 
of  whom  were  taught  artif.ulation  without  any  being  taught 
by  the  Oral  Method.]  Transferring  these  20  Combined 
schools  to  the  class  of  "  Sign  or  Manual,"  we  reach  the  sum 
tota]  of  27  schools,  in  20  of  which  >'  speech  and  speech-read- 
ing are  taught  without  being  used  as  a  means  of  instruction.'' 

We  are  now  prepared  to  answer  the  (jiiery  of  Dr.  Fay. 
The  effect  of  the  changes  wonld  be,  he  aays,  '■  to  make  the  defini- 
tion say  of  these  "  (27)  scjiools  :  "  Speech  and  speech-reading 
are  generally  taught,"  and  he  asks  :  "  Would  that  be  true  ?  " 
And  we  can  answer  confidently  :  "  Yes  ;  quite  true." 

In  tih*  above  defence  of  Dr.  Noyes's  Keport  as  amended  in 
Chicago  I  have  carefully  considered  every  amendment,  and 
have  met  every  charge  fairly  and  squarely  in  the  face,  and 
have  found  nothing  in  the  amended  Report  that  was  not 
•'  honest,  fair,  and  true."  I  tnist  that  Dr.  Fay,  upon  careful 
reading  of  my  proofs,  will  be  willing  to  relieve  his  colleagues 
of  th«  odium  of  the  imputation. 

The  question  is  now  on  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  (see 
I>r.  Fay's  letter  of  Sejitember  10).  Shall  we  substitute  for  the 
Report  of  Dr.  Fay  the  Report  of  Dr.  Noyes,  with  the  amei^d- 
menta  accepted  by  him  in  Chicago  and  passed  teriatim  by  the 
Conuuittee  1 

npDU  this  question  Dr.  Noyes  has  not  yet  cast  his  vote. 

We  ore  all  anxious  to  terminate  the  labors  of  the  Committee 
BO  AB  to  have  our  Report  appeal"  in  the  October  Ammlg. 

Time  presses,  and  Dr.  Fay  (letter  of  September  10)  gives  his 
vote  upon  this  (guestion  without  waiting  to  bear  fi-om  Dr.  Noyes, 
whose  regular  turn  in  the  conespondence  it  is. 

Dr.  Fay's  vote  is  "  No ;  "  my  vote  is  ■'  Yes  : "  and  Dr.  Noyes's 
vote  is  necessary  to  the  final  disposition  of  the  amendment. 

I  ask  that  Dr.  Noyeft's  vote  lie  formnlly  taken  upon  this 
question  and  not  merely  assumed.  As  the  iguestion  ia  on  the 
ndoption  of  Dr.  Noyes's  own  Report,  with  amendments  ac- 
cepted by  liuu  in  Chicago,  the  natural  assumption  is  that  he 
will  vote  nith  me  in  the  affirmative,  and  thus  make  his  own 
Beport  the  Report  of  the  Committee. 

I  have  just  received  a  telegram  from  Dr.  Fay,  however,  in- 
fonniDg  me  that  Dr.  Noyes  has  signed  his  (Dr.  Fay's)  Report, 
which  may,  perhaps,  indicate  that  Dr.  Noyes  intends  to  cast 
hi))  vote  u]>on  this  question  in  the  negative. 
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At  the  same  time  I  have  received  a  personal  note  from  Dr. 
Noyes,  which  (though  ambiguous  on  account  of  the  use  of  the 
word  "  Minority  Keport " )  led  me  to  infer  that  his  vote  would 
be  cast  in  the  affirmative,  but  that,  as  he  was  too  busy  to  put 
the  Report  into  proper  shape  for  presentation  to  the  schools 
of  the  country,  he  asked  me  to  attend  to  the  matter.     In  my 
uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  his  note,  I  decided  to 
prepare  two  Reports — one  embodying  the  Resolution  of  Dr. 
Noyes,  as  amended  in  Chicago,  and  the  other  my  own  inde- 
pendent ideas — so  as  to  be  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  present  a 
Report  of  my  own  should  my  interpretation  of  Dr.  Noyes's 
note  prove  incorrect.     I  presume  from  Dr.  Fay^s  telegram  that 
it  is  incorrect,  but  I  think  the  importance  of  the  matter  de- 
mands a  distinct  "  Yes  "  or  "  No  "  from  Dr.  Noyes  himself,  so 
that  the  adoption  of  a  final  Report  for  the  Committee  shall  not 
rest  upon  a  presumption. 

I  am  sorry  to  learn  from  Dr.  Fay's  telegram  that  Dr.  Noyes 
is  ill ;  and  this  may  perhaps  explain  the  absence  of  any  formal 
letter  from  him  to  the  Committee.  It  also  leads  me  to  think 
that  perhaps  Dr.  Noyes's  note  of  September  6  was  really  in- 
tended by  him  for  the  Committee  (although  it  was  addressed 
to  me  personally,  and  Dr.  Fay  does  not  seem  to  have  received 
a  (fopy,  for  he  fails  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  it  in  his  letter  of 
September  10).  Under  the  circumstances,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  quoting  the  note  in  full  for  the  information  of  Dr.  Fay. 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf, 

Faribault,  Minn.,  September  6,  1S93. 
Dr.  A.  Graham  Bell, 

B(uldeck,  N&oa  Scotia. 

Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  the  30th,  29th,  and  the  minutes  of  the  **  Chicago 
Meeting  "  are  all  received.  Thanks.  In  regard  to  the  **  Minority  Re- 
port," you  will  please  attend  to  it,  as  I  am  so  busy  I  cannot  give  the 
time  to  the  preparation  of  such  a  report. 

Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  J.  L.  NOYES. 

If  Dr.  Noyes' s  vote  should  be  cast  in  the  negative  upon  his 
own  Report,  my  amendment  will  be  lost.  (This,  of  course,  the 
chairman  will  decide  as  soon  as  he  hears  from  Dr.  Noyes.) 

The  question  will  then  recur  upon  the  adoption  of  Dr.  Fay's 
Report.  As  the  time  for  the  publication  of  the  October 
Annals  is  so  near,  I  will  assume  that  this  sta^e  has  been 
reached,  in  which  case — 
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{Second  Aiiieifiinenl  to  Dr.  Finj's  Rep»rt) 

I  move  to  amend  the  Report  of  Dr.  Fay  by  substituting  for 

it  the  Report  herewith  en<!loaed,  entitled  "  Report  of  the  Com- 

mittee  on  Classification  submitted  by  Dr.  Bell." 

Remarks. 

Should  the  vote  of  the  Committee  show  that  we  cannot 
amend  the  existing  olasaifi cation  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
the  majority  of  the  Committee,  then  I  should  prefer  a  new 
classification,  based  upon  scientific  priuoiples,  to  the  adoption 
of  Dr.  Pay's  Report  recommending  that  "  no  classiflcation  of 
methods  or  system  of  nomenclature  be  adopted  at  present." 

I  have  endeavored  to  prepai'e  wuch  a  scheme  of  classification, 
and  though  I  am  free  to  admit  that  I  am  not  entiiely  satisfied 
«rith  it,  still  I  honestly  beheve  it  to  be  better  than  the  existing 
classification,  and  better  than  the  amended  form  of  that  classi- 
lit-Atiou  accepted  by  Dr.  Noyes  in  Chicago.  I  therefore  ven- 
ture to  submit  it  to  the  Committee  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
adopted  in  place  of  the  negative  Report  of  Dr.  Fay.  The  pro- 
fession, I  think,  have  a  right  to  expect  poniUve,  rather  than 
negative,  recommendations  from  us. 

All  metbodH  of  instructing  the  deaf  have,  as  common  objects, 
the  mental  development  of  deaf  children,  and  the  act^uisition 
by  the  pupils  of  the  vernacular  language  of  the  people  among 
vrliom  they  live. 

The  possibility  of  education  rests  upon  the  possibility  of 
pHtablisliing  communication  with  the  mind,  ho  that  ideas  may 
be  freely  exchauge<I  between  the  deaf  child  and  those  by  whom 
be  is  Murrounded. 

Various  means  of  communication  have  been  resorted  to,  and 
the  different  methods  of  instruction  are  largely  characterized 
by  differences  in  the  means  of  communication  employed. 

I  respectfuUy  recommend  thiil  Ihenr.  differetinia  be  tnade  tfte 
baaiD  of  olaaaijicalion. 

This  involves  on  examination  of  the  means  of  communi- 
uation  employeii.  and  tlie  determination  of  what  differences 
exist  that  could  be  utilize<t  fur  the  purposes  of  differentiation. 

The  chief  means  of  communication  resorted  to  in  the  in- 
straction  of  the  deaf  seem  to  me  to  be  as  follows  : 

1.  Signs  (natural  and  conventional),  including  the  JJf  f^pie 
Siffn-la  nguage. 

2.  Drawing  (natural  and  conventional),  including  Mi- 
mography. 


I 
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Dr.  Fay  by  substitutiDg  for  it  the  Resolution  of  Dr.  Noyes  as 
amended  in  Chicago,  July  23,  1893,  which  reads  as  follows : 

Ih\  Noyen's  Resolution,  with  Amendments  Accepted  by  Him  and  Pa$tei 

Seriatim  by  the  Committee. 

Besolved,  That  after  mouths  of  careful  oousideratiou  and  extended 
correspondeDce  we  report  in  favor  of  the  classification  as  given  in  the  last 
January  Annala,  with  the  following  amendments : 

I.  The  Manual  Method, — This  method  to  be  termed  **  The  Sign  or 
Manual  Method ;  "  and  the  definition  to  include  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  **  Speech  and  speech -reading  are  generally  taught,  but  not  used  as 
a  means  of  instruction.'* 

II.  TJts  Oral  Method. — The  words  '*  Signs  are  used  as  little  as  possi- 
ble, and  the  manual  alphabet  is  generally  discarded  altogether  **  to  be 
cutout,  and  the  following  to  be  substituted:  **The  Mannal  Alphabet 
and  the  Sign-language  employed  in  Manual  schools  are  not  used.** 

III.  The  Manual  Alphabet  Method,— The  method  to  be  defined  as  fol- 
lows :  *'  The  general  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  and  out  of  school  is  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  the  mannal  alphabet  and  by  writing.  The  Sign-lan- 
guage employed  in  Manual  schools  is  not  used.**  The  editor  of  the 
Annala  to  add  to  this  definition  at  his  discretion. 

IV.  The  Combined  System.— The  word  *' Eclectic**  to  be  substituted 
for  the  word  *' Combined ; '*  and  the  definition  to  be  so  amended  as  to 
exclude  from  this  classification  schools  which  do  not  employ  the  Oral 
Method  with  any  of  their  pupils. 

Remarks. 

I  am  in  favor  of  Dr.  Noyes's  Resolution  as  amended  above, 
upon  the  principle  that  something  is  better  than  nothing.  Any 
classiiication  at  all  is,  in  my  opinion,  better  than  none.  I 
would  even  prefer  to  swallow  the  old  classification  complete — 
A,  B,  0  subdivisions  and  all — rather  than  reach  the  lame  con- 
clusion of  giving  up  the  whole  system  of  classification  hitherto 
adopted  in  the  Annals  without  offering  anything  by  way  of 
substitute.  Don't  let  us  give  up  the  classification  we  have^ 
however  unsatisfactory  it  may  be,  until  we  are  prepared  to 
offer  something  better  in  its  place.  Dr.  Fay's  Report  offers 
nothing — not  simply  nothing  "  better,'*  but  nothing  at  all.  I 
cannot  endorse  the  position,  and  must  vote  in  the  negative  upon 
that  Report.  I  believe  our  wisest  plan  is  to  be  conservative 
and  accept  the  status  quo — simply  modify  the  existing  classifi- 
cation, by  suitable  amendment  of  the  phraseology,  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  most  objectionable  features. 

Dr.  Noyes's  Resolution,  with  the  amendments  accepted  by 
him  in  Chicago  and  adopted  seriatim  by  the  Committee,  meets 
wdth  my  approval  so  far  as  it  goes.      I  therefore  vote  upon  it 
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in  tLe  affirmatiTe  in  tlie  hope  that  it  may  be  mftde  tbe  bnuB  of 
the  Report  of  the  Committee. 

Should  Dr.  Fay's  Report  prevail,  I  claim  the  privilege  of 
presenting  a  Minority  Report,  different  from  the  above  Reso- 
lotioa  of  Dr.  Noyes,  to  be  voted  upon  by  the  Hcboola  along 
with  the  Report  of  the  majority. 

Yours  very  truly, 

ALEXANDElt  (JHAHAM  BELL. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Piv  and  Dr.  J.  L.  Nous, 

Sltmbert  of  CommiUre  im  Clmitijie'itivii. 


:  Mass,.  Sept,:ruber  10,  181*3. 
Dr.  J,  L-  Notes  and  Dr.  A.  G.  Bklu 

My  Dbab  CoLLEAnuea ;  If  Dr.  Noyee  has  not  yet  replied  to 
Dr.  Bell's  letter  of  August  29,  I  ask  him  to  do  so  immediately 
Ity  teUgraph,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  preseut  our  Re- 
port in  the  October  Annals. 

The  ijuention  before  the  Committee  is  oa  Dr.  Bell's  motion 
to  amend  the  proposed  Report  as  stated  in  his  letter  of 
August  29. 

I  have  been  deferring  my  reply  to  Dr.  Bell's  letter  of  August 
29  until  I  should  receive  Dr.  Noyes's  reply,  in  order  that  we 
might  preserve  our  regulai"  order  of  coneepondence.  Bell, 
Noyea,  Pay :  but  as  the  time  for  issuing  the  October  Annals, 
in  which  our  Report  ought  to  be  presented,  is  now  so  near, 
and  in  order  to  save  the  expenne  of  telegraphing,  I  will  give 
my  vote  without  waiting  longer  for  Dr.  Noyes.  I  vote  No  on 
Dr.  Bell's  motion  to  amend  the  proposed  Report. 

Dr.  Bell's  explanation  of  his  firfit  point  of  order  gives  it  a 
meiuiing  entirely  different  from  what  it  was  understood  to 
mean  when  ruled  upon  at  Chicago. 

The  chairman  understof^d  him  to  claim  that  the  whole  mat- 
ter had  beeujinalli/  letUed  by  the  adoption  of  certain  amend- 
ments, und  that  therefore  the  main  question  should  not  be  put 
["  the  main  question  "  being  not  "  the  Resolution  in  its  orig- 
inal form,"  but  the  Resoliitina  as  amended) :  and  that  there- 
fore the  substitute  offered  was  out  of  order.  The  ruling  of 
the  chairman  was  that  the  matter  had  no!  I>een  tiually  settled, 
aiuce  the  main  ([uetitioa  had  not  yet  been  put,  and  that  the 
sab8titut«  offered,  being  in  the  form  of  au  amendment  to  Dr. 
Nojes'a  Resolution,  was  in  order. 
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essential  feature  of  any  method,  and  we  cannot,  therefore, 
properly  base  a  classification  of  methods  upon  that  fact  alone. 

I  mean  we  cannot  properly  set  off  a  group  of  schools  by 
themselves  in  a  class  as  non-auricular  schools.  Such  a  division 
would  be  based  upon  a  false  distinction.  It  would  be  a  purely 
artificial,  not  a  natural  group. 

But  then,  again,  in  nearly  every  school,  there  are  some  pupils 
who  can  hear — at  least  to  some  extent.  There  are  some  semi- 
deaf  whose  hearing  power,  confessedly,  could  be  developed 
by  auricular  training  and  utiHzed  as  a  means  of  communica- 
tion, and  it  is  not 

Can  we  consider  the  non-use  of  hearing  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  senii-decifdkB  a  characteristic  of  any  method  ? 
I  think  not,  because  it  is  not  an  essential  feature  of  any 
method. 

The  means  of  communication  is  not  purposely  disused  as  a 
feature  of  the  method.  It  is  not  claimed  by  the  advocates  of 
any  method  that  the  use  of  hearing  is  hurtful  to  a  deaf  child 
or  disadvantages  him  in  any  way.  The  non-use  of  hearing  in 
such  cases  must  not  be  ascribed  to  the  method,  but  to  other 
causes — such  as  lack  of  hearing-trumpets  and  other  appliances 
to  aid  the  hearing,  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  competent  teacher 
to  train  the  hearing,  the  employment  of  deaf  teachers,  the 
poverty  of  the  school,  difficulties  of  grading,  etc.,  etc. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  in  any  case,  whether  we  refer  to  the 
totally  deaf  or  the  semi-deaf,  properly  base  a  classification  of 
methods  upon  the  use  and  disuse  of  the  hearing  alone.  The 
use  of  hearing  may  be  characteristic  of  some  particular  method, 
but  the  disuse  is  not.  So  we  may  have  an  auricular  group, 
but  not  a  nou-auricular. 

Speech,  again,  is  universally  recognized  by  teachers  as  of 
very  great  importance.  It  is  not  an  essential  characteristic  of 
any  method  that  pupils  shall  not  speak,  or  use  speech  as  a 
means  of  communication.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  the 
method  of  instruction,  every  teacher  would  be  glad  to  have  all 
the  2>^^pils  taught  to  speak,  and  to  use  their  speech,  too,  as  a 
means  of  communication.  Then  wliy  is  this  not  done?  Be- 
cause many  of  their  pupils  either  cannot  speak  or  are  believed 
to  be  incapable  of  acquiring  the  power  of  speech.  It  is  not  an 
essential  condition  of  any  method  that  they  shall  not  speak  or 
use  speech  as  a  means  of  communication,  but  is  due  to  a  phys- 
ical incapacity  or  supposed  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
themselves. 
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We  rHtmot,  Uierefor*?.  coneider  that  tht  non-ute  of  tpeecft  im 
a  meant  of  ctmmutiii^Hon  is  an  eBaential  condition  of  any 
mrtfaod,  and  we  cannot,  tlifrefoie,  proptrly  base  a  claeaifica- 
tion  of  methods  upon  that  fact  alone.  I  mean  we  ciinuot 
properly  set  ofl'  a  group  of  huUooIh  by  themselves  ua  non-oml 
iwiioola.  Such  a  division  would  be  based  upon  a  false  distinc- 
tion.    It  would  be  a  purely  srtiticial,  not  a  natural  group, 

[I  may  remark,  parenthetically,  that  the  whole  group  of 
acbools  now  classified  in  the  A  tinala  as  "  Manual  "  is  an  artili- 
cial  group  of  this  kind.  They  constitute  a  iioa-oral  group  of 
what  are  called  "  Combined  "  Schools.  The  disuse  of  speech 
in  their  case  ia  made  the  one  eharaeUrixtie  of  tbeir  method,  by 
which  they  are  differentiated  from  their  fellows  of  the  "  Com- 
bined "  group :  whereas  their  disuse  of  speech  is  not  due  to 
the  methixl  at  all,  but  to  oth  t  causes  ;  for  example,  poverty. 
The  chief  characteristic  of  the  group,  I  think,  is  poverty,  and 
not  a  disinclination  to  do  the  best  they  can  for  their  pupils  in 
every  department  oE  education,  oral  and  othei'wise.] 

To  return  to  my  subject,  tiere  are  some  pupils  in  every 
school  who  can,  confessedly,  be  taught  to  speak ;  who  are  not 
debarred  by  physical  incapacity,  imaginary  or  real,  ftota  ac- 
quiring the  art  of  speech. 

And  all  teachers,  whatever  theii'  method  of  instruction  may 
be,  agree  that  all  who  can  be  taught  slmuld  be  taught ;  and  it 
is  not  done. 

Can  we  consider  the  non-use  of  speech  with  pupils  whocm/ff 
be  taught  to  apeak  as  a  characteristic  of  any  method  1  I  think 
not.  BwMUse  it  is  not  an  fstetUral  feature  of  any  methoil. 
Speech  is  not  piir}u}ffly  dhimetl  as  a  feature  of  any  method. 

It  is  not  claimed  by  tlie  advocates  of  any  method  that  then- 
ia  any  harm  in  teaching  a  chilil  to  speak,  or  that  the  ability  to 
speak  is  a  disadvantage  to  him  in  any  way. 

In  the  case  of  pu]iil6  who,  confessedly,  could  be  taught  to 
apeak,  and  are  not  taught,  the  non-use  of  H])oecb  must  not  be 
aacribed  to  the  tiiel/unt.  but  to  other  causes  :  for  example : 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  competent  teachers  of  articulation  ; 
the  employment  of  deaf  teachers ;  difficulties  of  grading,  or 
classilicntiun  of  pupils ;  poverty  of  the  school,  etc.,  etc. 

Thus,  U)th  in  the  case  of  pupils  who,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
are  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  acquiring  speech,  and  of  those 
who,  confessedly,  could  be  taught  and  are  not,  the  non-use  of 
speech  must  not  be  attributed  to  the  mtthod,  but  tu  other 
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causes  ;  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  properly  base  a  dassifica- 
tion  of  methods  upon  the  use  and  non-use  of  speech  al(Mie. 
The  use  of  speech  may  be  characteristic  of  a  method,  but  the 
disuse  is  not.  Hence,  we  may  have  an  Oral  group  of  schools, 
but  not  a  Non-oral. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  speech-reading  as  to  speech 
and  auricular  training.  There  are  no  teachers  who  would  not 
be  glad  to  have  all  their  pupils  leaiii  to  read  speech,  if  only 
they  could.  The  non-use  of  speech-reading  must  not  be  as- 
cribed to  the  method  in  any  case,  but  to  other  causes — such 
as  supposed  inability  to  acquire  the  art,  etc.,  etc. 

We  may  have  a  Speech-reading  but  not  a  Non-speech-reading 
group. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  speech-reading  by  touch,  ap- 
plicable to  blind  deaf  children  like  Helen  Keller  and  others. 
Speech-reading  by  touch  may  give  rise  to  a  special  method, 
of  which  it  would  be  characteristic,  but  the  non-use  of  this 
means  of  communication  could  not  be  a  true  characteristic  of 
any  group. 

Writing,  in  its  ordinary  script  and  printed  forms,  is  a  com- 
mon subject  of  study  in  all  schools,  and  is  also  commonly  em- 
ployed as  a  means  of  communication,  though  generally  sub- 
ordinate to  other  means.  The  use  of  writing  as  a  means  of 
communication  may  be  characteristic  of  a  method,  but  its  non- 
use  cannot  be.  We  may  have  a  group  of  Writing  schools,  but 
not  a  Non- writing  group. 

Phonetic  writing  (like  Visible  Speech)  is  employed  in  some 
schools  as  a  subject  of  study,  but  is  not  used  in  any  as  a  means 
of  communication.  It  is  useless,  therefore,  at  the  present 
time,  as  a  means  of  differentiating  methods. 

Its  use  as  a  means  of  commimication  might,  however,  become 
characteristic  of  a  method,  and  so  might  its  disuse.  It  occu- 
pies a  different  position  fi'om  the  other  instrumentalities  con- 
sidered. 

Advantages  are  claimed  for  phonetic  writing,  but  also  dia- 
advantages.  In  regard  to  drawing,  speech,  and  alphabetic 
writing,  no  one  claims  that  there  are  disadvantages.  They  oc- 
cupy a  one-sided  position.  No  one  objects  to  a  deaf  child 
drawing  or  looking  at  pictures,  speaking  or  reading  speech, 
writing  or  reading  books  in  ordinary  letters.  Hence  the  non- 
use  of  these  instrumentalities  (even  though  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  may  not  be  used  as  means  of  communication)  cannot 
properly  be  characteristic  of  any  method. 
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But  should  phonetic  writing  ever  be  used  ae  a  meouu  of 
conuDunication,  tlieu  the  dieuee  of  phonetic  writing  for  this 
purpOBe  would  Bp^edily  be  recognized  as  equally  chai'octerietit? 
of  other  methode. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  the  differences  of  opinion  do 
not  touch  methoda,  because  phonetic  writing  is  nowhere  em- 
ployed as  a  means  of  communication.  They  only  touch  sub- 
jeots  of  study. 

Disadvantages  aa  well  as  advantages  are  claimed  for  Manual 
spelling  in  all  its  forms  (whether  alphabetic  or  phonetic)  when 
used  as  a  means  of  commmiicatiou. 

The  one  form  of  Manual  spelling  that  is  sufficiently  used  in 
this  country  to  be  utilized  in  a  classification  of  methods  is 
alphabetic  spelling  in  the  form  of  a  manual  alphabet. 

Its  luw  is  characteristic  of  Bome  methods,  itnd  its  non-use  of 
others. 

And  now  I  come  to  that  most  disputed  of  all  means  of 
oontoiimication,  "  Signs.*'  I  mentioned  it  tii'st,  but  prefer  to 
consider  it  last  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  the  subject. 
And  yet  the  difficulty  does  not  lie  so  much  in  the  subject-mat- 
ter itself  as  in  the  lack  of  definitcncss  as  to  what  we  mean 
by  signs.  If  people  would  only  agree  upon  a  definition  for 
tliat  one  word,  half  the  differences  among  teachers  could  be 
swept  away  by  &  stroke  of  the  pen. 

Ai'e  the  movements  of  the  lips  "signs," as  claimed  by  Presi- 
dent Oallaudet  before  the  KoyiJ  Commission  1  Are  the  move- 
meutii  of  the  fingers  in  forming  the  letters  of  the  Manual 
alphabet  signs,  as  generally  suppoeed  by  persons  unfamihar 
with  the  methods  of  instructing  the  deaf  1  If  not,  what  are 
Higlist 

It  is  more  easy  to  say  what  they  are  not,  than  what  they 
are.  Let  us,  at  all  events,  agree  upon  this  :  that  the  lett«rs  of 
tbe  Manual  alphabet  are  not  signs,  and  that  the  movements 
of  tlie  lips  are  not  signs — and  try  to  aiTive  at  a  definition  that 
will  exclude  these. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  some  common  understanding 
■hould  be  Ai-rived  at  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
order  to  enable  us  to  employ  it  properly  as  a  technical  term 
in  our  art.  In  my  scheme  of  classification  I  propose  to  use  it 
in  the  sense  of  gestures  simply.  Signs  are  significant  ges- 
tures— gestures  that  mean  something — gestures  wliich  are 
employed  for  the  expression  of  emotion  or  thought.     When 
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used  for  the  expression  of  thought  thej  constitute  a  language 
When  used  merely  for  the  expression  of  emotion,  they  do  not; 
although  the  signs  of  the  emotions  accompany  and  reinforce 
the  signs  of  thought  in  all  languages,  including  sign  lan- 
guages. The  signs  of  the  emotions  are  chiefly,  perhaps  ex- 
clusively, natural.  The  signs  of  thought  are  largely*  but  not 
exclusively,  conventional.  By  natural  signs  I  mean  signs  that 
are  naturally  used  and  naturally  understood  by  eyerybody 
without  explanation — the  signs  employed  by  ordinary  hearing 
and  speaking  people.  By  conventional  signs  I  mean  signs 
that  are  not  so  used  or  understood — signs  that  are  not  under- 
stood  by  ordinary  hearing  and  speaking  people  unfamiliar 
with  the  deaf  without  explanation — signs  the  meanings  of 
which  have  been  established  by  a  process  of  convention  be- 
tween the  deaf  child  and  those  by  whom  he  is  surrounded. 
For  example,  if  a  teacher  should  write  the  word  lip,  and 
illustrate  it  by  touching  her  lip,  her  sign  would  be  natural ; 
but  if  she  should  use  it  to  illustrate  "  red  ^^  it  would  be  con- 
ventional. Natural  signs  alone  may  be  used  for  the  expres- 
sion of  thought,  constituting  in  this  case  a  language  composed 
exclusively  of  natural  signs.  Of  course,  from  the  definition 
of  natural  signs  adopted  above,  there  can  be  only  one  natural- 
sign  language  (or  natural  sign-language) ;  whereas  there 
may  be  as  many  conventional-sign  languages  (or  conventional 
sign-languages)  as  the  ingenuity  of  man  can  devise. 

The  Natural  Sign-language  is  composed  exclusively  of  nat- 
ural signs,  whereas  Conventional  Sign-languages  are  not  com- 
posed exclusively  of  conventional  signs ;  but,  like  all  spoken 
languages  (whether  spoken  by  the  mouth  or  the  hand),  require 
the  aid  of  natural  signs  in  the  very  act  of  utterance,  to  give 
life  and  expression  to  the  conventional  signs  of  thought. 
Hence  Conventional  Sign-languages  are  those  which  make  use 
of  conventional  signa^  and  are  not  necessarily  composed  ex- 
clusively of  such  signs. 

The  natural  signs  employed  by  ordinary  hearing  and  speak- 
ing people  are  so  generally  utilized  in  schools  for  the  deaf  that 
the  employment  of  such  signs  can  hardly  be  claimed  as  char- 
acteristic of  any  particular  method  by  which  it  may  be  differ- 
entiated from  others  ;  so  that  natural  signs  fall  into  the  same 
general  category  with  drawing,  speech,  and  alphabetic  writing 
as  a  means  the  use  of  which  may  be  characteristic  of  a  method, 
but  the  non-use  of  which  not.  We  may  have  a  Natural-sign 
but  not  a  Non-natural-sign  group  of  methods. 
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When  a  deaf  child  firat  enterH  school  he  ie  geuerally  found 
to  be  in  posseesion  of  a  crude  form  of  conventional  sign- 
language  wliicb  has  been  (Levieed  at  home  an  a  means  of  com- 
■nanicatiun  between  his  friends  and  himself.  Many  teaehei-s, 
of  all  methods,  acting  upon  the  principle  of  going  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  make  uwe  of  the  home  signs  of  the 
pupils  in  commencing  tbeir  education  :  but  such  signs  are 
only  used  to  be  disused.  Just  as  soon  as  more  perfect  means 
of  communication  can  be  resorted  to  they  are  djopped. 

The  speedy  disuse  of  home  signs  is  a  feature  common  to  all 
methoils  of  inatruetion,  and  theii-  tempoiary  use  in  the  earlier 
Btages  of  education  is  so  general  as  to  fail  to  be  chnrarteristic 
of  any  particular  method. 

The  conventional  signs  used  at  home  by  deuf  children  diifer 
iD  different  cases. 

Wlien  nnedncated  deaf  children  first  enter  school  each  child 
brings  his  own  form  of  nign-language  with  him  ;  ho  that  there 
are  found  to  be  about  as  many  home  sign <langu ages  as  there 
are  childien.  This  chaotic  condition  of  affairs  soon  reasea 
and  the  children  adopt  the  means  of  communication  employed 
in  the  school. 

In  some  schools  Conventional  Sign-languagea  are  employed; 
and  in  such  cases  the  children  soon  adopt  the  conventional 
signs  employed  in  the  school.  These  school-signs  differ  in 
different  schfMils,  but  not,  I  think,  to  a  very  marked  degree. 

The  sell ool  sign -languages  employed  in  America  are  dialectal 
forma  of  one  and  the  same  Conventional  Language.  They  aie 
all  lineally  deacended,  so  to  speak,  from  that  form  of  Sign- 
language  which  originated  in  the  school  of  the  Abhe  de  I'Ejtee, 
and  are  dialectal  forma  of  the  De  rKjiee  Sign-language.  I  am 
not  suflicicntly  familiar  with  theee  formn  of  language  to  know 
to  what  extent  the  conventional  signs  employed  in  the  New 
York  Inxtitutioii  differ  from  thoae  of  the  California  Institution, 
or  how  the  Minnesota  signs  differ  from  the  Hartford  or  Wash- 
ington signs.  But  this  I  do  know — that  the  differences  aie 
not  Bo  great  as  to  prevent  mutual  intelligibility.  So  the 
tiebool  ej^-languages,  however  much  they  may  differ  from  one 
nnoUier,  constitute  dialects  and  not  distinct  languages.  They 
are  dialectal  forms  of  one  and  the  same  sign-language,  and  I 
Bhall,  therefore,  giuup  them  together  under  the  general  name 
of  the  De  I'Epee  Sign-language,  which  may  be  termed  "  The 
KgD-language  "  alone,  without  ambiguity,  for  there  is  no  other 
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employed  continuously  in  Amerioan  schools.  As  the  home 
sign-languages  of  the  pupils  have  only  an  ephemeral  existence 
in  the  schools,  they  need  not  be  differentiated  from  one  another 
or  from  it. 

Many  advantages  are  claimed  to  arise  from  the  use  of  the 
sign-language,  and  also  many  disadvantages.  It  has  friends 
and  it  has  foes  upon  every  hand. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  deaf ;  by  others 
an  evil.  Its  use  is  characteristic  of  some  methods,  and  its 
disuse  of  others. 

The  only  means  of  communication  not  yet  touched  upon 
consists  of  conventional  drawing,  which  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  natural  or  ordinary  drawing  that  conventional  signs  do 
to  natural  signs. 

A  system  of  mimography,  depicting  upon  paper  the  signs  of 
the  sign-language,  was  employed  at  one  time  in  the  Belfast 
Institution.  Of  course  all  the  advantages  and  all  the  disad- 
vantages claimed  for  the  sign-language  would  attach  to  it ; 
but,  as  no  system  of  mimography  is  employed  in  American 
schools  for  the  deaf,  we  need  say  nothing  more  about  it. 

A  specimen  of  mimography,  depicting  the  conventional  sign- 
language  of  tlie  North  American  Indians,  is  given  in  the 
Annals  for  July,  1890,  vol.  xxxv,  p.  232. 

This  completes  our  examination  of  the  means  of  communi- 
cation employed  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf. 

The  means  that  have  been  foimd  to  be  unsuitable  for  the 
purposes  of  differentiation  are  as  follows :  Natural  Signs ;  Con- 
ventional Home-signs ;  Natural  drawing ;  Speech  ;  Speech- 
reading  by  ear,  eye,  or  touch ;  and  Alphabetic  writing. 

The  means  that  are  suitable  are  as  follows :  The  De  TEpee 
Sign-Language,  Mimography,  Phonetic  writing  (including 
Visible  Speech)  and  Manual  spelling  in  all  its  forms  (including 
ordinary  Manual  alphabets,  the  Lyon  Phonetic  Manual,  and 
Grosselin's  Phonornimle), 

Of  these  means,  IVIimography,  Phonetic  writing,  and  Pha- 
nomimie  ai'e  not  employed  as  means  of  communication  in 
American  schools. 

Hence,  the  only  means  left  that  are  suitable  for  our  purpose 
consist  of  the  De  I'J^p^e  Sign-language,  Alphabetic  Manual 
Alphabets,  and  the  Lyon  Phonetic  Manual. 

The  Lyon  Manual,  however,  is  so  httle  used  at  present  that 
it  cannot  be  usefully  employed  for  our  purpose. 
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The  only  means  left  are  two  in  number:  the  De  I'Epee 
Sign- language  and  Manual  alphabets. 

Some  methods  employ  the  sign -language;  others  a  manual 
alphabet,  but  not  the  sign -language  ;  and  still  others  employ 
neither.  But  no  method  is  limited  to  these  ^  ail  methods  em- 
ploy other  meana.  Methods  which  do  not  use  either  manual 
alphabets  or  the  sigu-language  have  one  feature  in  common  : 
they  all  use  speech  as  a  means  of  communication. 

We  may  define  the  thi'ee  most  prominent  methods  as  fol- 

lovfS: 

Methods  employing  the  sign-language  and  other  meana  of 
comiuumcation. 

Methods  employing  the  manual  alphabet  and  other  means, 
but  not  the  sign-language. 

Methods  employing  speech  and  other  means,  but  not  man- 
ual alphabets  or  the  sign -language. 

I  need  not  hen-  enter  into  the  question  of  tenninology,  or 
describe  subdivisions  of  these  methods,  as  I  have  gone  pretty 
fully  into  these  matters  in  my  Report,  which  is  now  in  your 
hands. 

Having  done  my  best,  my  dear  colleagues,  to  prepare  a 
simple  scheme  of  classification,  true  to  scientific  principles, 
for  submission  to  the  schools,  I  leave  the  result  in  your 
hands,  confident  that,  whatever  fate  may  be  in  store  for  it,  you 
will  at  least  give  it  careful  consideration  and  not  reject  it 
without  cause. 

I  do  not  desire  to  thrust  my  own  views  ujwn  tlie  schools  in 
opposition  to  the  judgment  of  both  my  colleagues  on  the 
Committee :  and  in  the  event  of  the  rejection  of  my  proposed 
Report,  I  feel  that  I  can  better  subserve  the  intorestB  of  the 
cause  we  all  have  at  heart  by  voting  in  the  affirmative  on  Dr. 
Kay's  Report  than  by  making  a  sejiarate  Report. 

There  are  thus  three  Reports  before  the  Committee  for 
adoption. 

1.  (First  amentbnent)  I>i'.  Noyess  Report  as  amended  in 
Oiicago.     Upon  this  my  vote  is  Yes. 

i.  (Second  amendment)  Dr.  Bell's  Report,  upon  which  my 
Tote  is  TCee. 

3.  Beiwrt  of  l>r.  Fay,  upon  which  my  vote  is  Yea. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing little  fable  about  a  "  Committee  on  Boats."  I'here  is 
more  in  it  than  meets  the  eye,  and  I  trust,  sincerely,  that  our 
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labors  may  be  of  more  value  to  the  world  than  the  reoom- 
mendation  of — 

The  CJommittee  on  Boats. 

■ 

Once  upon  a  time  a  certain  man,  Robinson,  told  the  people 
of  an  island  that  their  old  boat  was  sadly  out  of  repair,  and 
they  had  better  look  into  the  matter. 

The  people  agreed,  and  appointed  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robin- 
son a  committee  to  examine  the  boat  and  report  what  had 
better  be  done. 

Well,  the  committee  agreed  that  something  had  better  be 
done,  but  they  couldn't  quite  make  up  their  minds  as  to  what 
to  report. 

Robinson  suggested  that  they  better  build  a  new  boat,  but 
the  others  thought  the  cost  too  great. 

Brown  thought  he  could  fix  up  the  old  one  himself,  although, 
certainly,  it  was  in  a  very  cranky  condition.  Cracks  were  visible 
here  and  there,  and  holes  in  her  bottom  were  plugged  in 
nearly  a  dozen  places. 

Well,  he  pulled  out  the  plugs  and  he  put  in  a  new  plank, 
and  he  caulked  up  the  cracks  as  well  as  he  could ;  then  he 
brought  the  boat  to  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  and 
proposed  that  they  report  to  the  people  that  the  old  thing 
was  now  about  as  good  as  new.  Jones  was  inclined  to  agree 
with  him,  but  Robinson  suggested  that  they  better  not  be  in 
too  big  a  hurry  to  report ;  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  wait 
a  little  longer,  and  try  the  boat  first  to  see  whether  she  still 
leaked. 

So  they  took  the  boat  to  Chicago  when  they  went  to  see 
the  World's  Fair,  and  patched  her  up  in  quite  a  number  of 
different  places  and  agreed  to  report  that  while  the  old  boat 
wasn't  in  a  very  good  condition,  still  they  thought  that  with 
the  repairs  that  had  been  made  upon  her  she  might  do  good 
service  for  some  time  to  come.  It  was  true  she  wasn't  a 
beauty,  '*but,"  said  Robinson,  "a  poor  boat  is  better  than 
none  at  all." 

Brown  objected,  however.  He  didn't  like  the  looks  of  the 
boat,  and  the  patches,  he  said,  were  "  absurd."  "  It  is  better 
to  have  tio  boat  at  all,"  he  declared,  "  than  a  patched-up  thing 
like  that !  "  So  he  scuttled  the  boat,  and  shoved  her  oflF,  and 
down  she  went  to  the  bottom,  and  Jones  looked  on  in  silence, 
but  agreed  that,  perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  the  best  thing  that 
could  be. 


•  •   • 
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Robinson  then  suggested  that  as  the  old  boat  was  now  at 
the  bottom  of  the  deep  blue  sea,  they  better  recommend  the 
people  to  get  a  new  boat  as  soon  as  they  possibly  could. 

After  discussing  the  subject  for  a  year,  they  recommended 
the  people,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  to  do  without  a  boat  at  all/ 
then  shook  hands  and  parted,  and  lived  happily  ever  after- 
wards. 

Yours  respectfully, 

ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL. 


Pbopossd  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Classification. 

(Submitted  by  Dr.  Bell  as  a  Substitute  for  the  Report  Submitted  by 

Dr.  Fay.) 

To  the  Principals  and  Superintefidents  of 

American  and  Canadian  Schools  for  the  Deaf: 

In  accordance  with  a  Resolution  passed  by  the  Seventh  Con- 
ference of  Principals  and  Superintendents,  the  Committee  on 
Classification  of  Methods  of  Instructing  the  Deaf  beg  to  re- 
port their  recommendations  through  the  columns  of  the  An- 
nals. 

The  plan  of  classification  existing  at  the  time  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee  may  be  ascertained  by  consulting  the 
Annals  for  January,  1892,  vol.  xxxvii,  pp.  68-75. 
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1.  Tour  Committee  recommend  the  division  of  esiating 
(letbods  of  inetructiou  into  two  broad  clasi^eH,  Oral  and  Man- 
|bl1,  detined  as  follows : 

JiriKid  Cliissen. 
'.  ClnsB  I.  Oral  Methods  employ  speech,  and  other  means  of 
lommimicatioa  ;  but  not  manual  spellin^^  or  the  sign -language. 
I  Class  n.  3fanual  Methods  emploj-  manual  spelling,  or  the 
fgn-language  ;  and  also  other  means  of  communicatiou. 
I  i  Your  Committee  recommend  the  subdivision  of  these 
llaaaes  into  three  distinct  methods  of  instruction,  defined  bb 
Uowsr 

I  JJinthifl  Methiidx. 

J  Tfue  SpetcA-reading  {nr  Lip-readhiy)  Method  employe  epeech- 
JMding,  and  other  means  of  communication ;  but  not  manual 
Ppb&betfi  or  the  sign-language. 

[In  its  pure  form  (purt  oral)  tixis  method  is  used  both  in 
lie  si'bool-room  and  elsewhere.] 

7'he  Manual-alphabet  Method  employs  a  manuul  ulphabet. 
Bid  other  means  of  communication  ;  but  not  the  sign-lan- 
jnage. 

[In  its  pure  form  (pure  manual)  this  method  in  used  both 
P  the  school  room  and  elsewhere.] 

I  7Vi*  SigH-lanijmiffe  Method  employs  the  sign 'language,  and 
Jilter  means  of  i-omm  a ni cation. 

I  [In  its  pure  form  (pure  sign)  this  method  is  used  both  in 
be  sehool-room  and  elsewhere-] 

I  3.  Your  Committee   further  recommend   the  recognition  of 
Brev    varieties    of    Combined    Methods    (constituting    also 
krieties  of  the  MnnuiU  Methods),  delined  as  follows: 
I  Votnbined  Mtth^dn. 

I  The  Oral-Manual  Method  (Combined  Oril  and  Manual) 
pploys  the  Speech-re  ailing  Method  in  the  school-room,  and 
Be  Manual-alphabet  Method  elsewhere,  with  the  same  pupils. 
tjsed  in  the  Notre  Dame  School.] 

I  7'Ae  Oral-Si'jn  Method  (Combined  Oral  and  Sigu)  employs 
he  Speech-reading  Method  in  the  schoolroom,  and  the  Sign- 
iBguage  Method  elsewhere,  with  the  anme  pupils. 
kT^e  ManiHil-Sltjit  Mtth"d  (Combined  Manual  and  Higo) 
iiplpys  the  Munual-alphubet  Method  in  the  school-room,  tuid 
B  Sign-language  Method  elsewhere,  with  the  same  pupils. 
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The  scheme  of  classification  as  a  whole,  and  the  relation 
that  one  part  bears  to  another,  is  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a 
chart  for  convenience  of  reference  (see  above,  p.  408). 

4.  Your  Committee  also  recommend  the  recognition  of 
Eclectic  Systems,  employing  Oral  and  Manual  methods  in 
separate  and  distinct  departments  of  the  same  school. 

Eclectic  Systems  are  not  ^'  Methods  of  Instruction,'*  and 

cannot  therefore  be  shown  upon  the  chart.      They  belong 

more  properly  to  the  classification   of  *'  Schools ''   than   of 

^'  Methods." 

JSclectic  Systems, 

Eclectic  Systems  employ  the  pure  oral  method  in  an  Oral 
Department,  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Manual   Depart 
ment,  carried  on  under  the  same  general  school  management, 
and  the  pupils  of  the  two  departments  do  not  mingle  together, 
even  after  school-hours. 

[Eclectic  Schools,  in  effect,  consist  of  two  separate  and  dis- 
tinct schools  (Oral  and  Manual)  carried  on  under  one  general 
management.] 

niank  Fonn  for  the  7'alfulation  of  StaUsticn  Concerning  Meihodu  of  In- 

ntnirting  the  Deaf. 


NUMBKK  OV  PUPIU  TAUdUT  BY  RACH 
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—     - 

...               ...    _ 
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1 

•5? 
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o 

1  0° 

1 

1 

as         1               fee  5 

^            1 

I 

i 

S 

♦• 

Piirt-oral. 

1 

s       lis 

1     ^     1 

£        o        £ 

1 

4 

1 

5 

1      t 

9  S 

ll. 

1.   Anu'riraii  AHyluiii 

•  • 
1 

1 

a   Now  York  liiMtitnticm 

«».  IViumylvKiiiii  iDHtitution.... 
*.   Kiutuiky  IiiMtitution 

1 

1 

♦  tr  ,  «»to. 

1 

•>     It!  roiK'lusioii,  your  Committee  recommend  the  publica- 
tion  i>f  statistics,  annually,  in  the  Annals^  concerning  the 
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nnmber  o[  pupils  in  eath  school  taught  hj  each  method  and 
variety  of  metbode,  the  number  of  semi-deaf  pupils,  and  the 
number  receiving  special  auriLular  training. 

A  blank  form  for  the  tabulation  of  these  stattBtics  ie  respt^ut- 
fuU;  Hubmitted,  with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  adopted 
ID  the  Annals. 

Kkkdail  Ghees, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Sepf.  2fi,  1893. 

De-ib  Dk.  Bei.l  :  Your  letter  dated  September  16  (postmarked 
September  201  is  received. 

I  shall  not  undertake,  at  this  late  date,  to  discuss  the  subject 
of  classification  further,  but  there  are  two  or  three  points  in 
your  letter  that  seem  to  demand  some  reply.  I  shall  be  as 
brief  as  possible. 

First,  I  think  you  are  still  somewhat  in  enor  concerning 
the  point  of  order  in  Chicago,  It  is  not  very  important,  but  I 
do  not  like  to  go  on  record  as  having  ruled  that  ''  an  amend- 
ment to  an  amendment  would  uot  be  in  order.'  I  am  certain 
I  did  not  make  that  ruling.  I  think  the  ruling  you  have  in 
mind  (which  aitoidiiig  to  my  recollection  waw  made  earlier  in 
the  day.  with  respect  to  another  amendment  relating  to  a 
different  subject)  was  that  "  on  amendment  to  an  amendment 
could  not  bt  amtndeti." 

It  is  not  surprising  thai  there  were  some  mutual  misunder- 
standings at  our  meeting  iu  Chicago.  (There  have  been 
■ome  misiinder standings  even  when  we  have  carefully  ex- 
pressed our  thoughts  in  \vritiug,)  At  Chicago  the  weather 
was  hot ;  we  were  tired  ;  we  were  hurried  :  we  were  laboring 
lader  some  excitement.  If  there  were  misunderstandings 
utid  mistakes  :  if,  as  a  Committee  or  us  individuals,  we  took 
sctiou  that  was  hasty,  and  then  action  tliat  was  inconsistent 
with  that  already  taken,  I  think  that,  under  the  circum stances, 
we  ought  n()t  to  be  judged  too  severely. 

In  referring  to  my  use  of  the  phrase  "absurd,  unjust,  and 
untrue,"  you  say,  '•  I  trust  that  Dr.  Fay.  upon  careful  reading 
wf  my  proofs,  will  be  willing  to  relieve  hia  colleagues  of  the 
odiom  of  the  imputation."  I  assure  you  that  I  did  not  intend 
to  cast  any  imputation  whatever  upon  my  colleagues,  or  upon 
either  of  them.  In  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  clagsi/ica- 
Hon  which  would  result  from  some  of  the  amendments  pro. 
poaed   wotild  he    "  absurd,  unjust,    and   untrue,"  I  had  no 
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more  thought  of  making  any  imputation  upon  my  colleagues, 
or  upon  either  of  them,  than  you  had  when,  in  your  letter  of 
December  8,  you  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  term  used  in 
the  classification  I  recommended  was  '*  misleading''  and  ^*open 
to  the  charge  of  deceiving  the  public.''     We  have  had  a  long 
correspondence  and  have  criticised  one  another's  schemes  of 
classification  freely  and  candidly,  but  I  am  happy  to  l>elieve 
that  we  have  all  uniformly  treated  one  another  with  perfect 
courtesy.     For  myself,  I  can  say  that  the  effect  of  our  dis- 
cussions has  been  to  increase  my  respect  and  esteem  for  my 
colleagues  on  the  Committee. 

My  vote  on  your  second  amendment  to  my  Report,  as  on 
your  first  amendment,  is  No. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee,  I  am  seriously  embarrassed 
by  the  absence  of  Dr.  Noyes's  vote  on  your  two  amendments, 
t^spocially  since  you  make  your  vote  on  my  Report  dependent 
thertuipim.  Letters  received  from  his  daughter  since  my  re 
turn  to  Washington  give  me  little  hope  that  he  will  be  able 
to  attend  to  business  at  present,  though  I  am  happy  to  say 
thoy  holil  out  strong  hope  of  his  ultimate  recovery.  Perhaps. 
if  able  to  cimsider  the  matter,  he  might  have  voted  in  favor 
of  lUio  ov  the  other  of  your  amendments ;  we  cannot  say ;  but 
uiuit«r  all  the  circumstances,  and  especially  in  view  of  his  Lav- 
ing prt'viously  signed  my  Report  and  returned  it  to  me  as  chair- 
uiHU  marked  "  Ai)proved  "  (there  was  no  accompanying  letter 
iU'  otht^r  (explanation),  I  still  think  it  is  right  to  allow  his  name 
ti>  rt'maiu  whero  he  placed  it,  signed  to  the  Report.  As  your 
\ott'  on  my  Report  was  to  be  ''Yes''  only  in  case  Dr.  Noyes 
urluully  voted  against  your  amendments,  I  do  not  venture  to 
\\k\k\  vour  name  to  his,  though  I  should  much  like  to  do  so. 
llv»\>t^\cr,  your  letter  will  show  your  position  on  the  question. 

Now,  l>r.  Noyes  and  I  have  both  voted*,  for  a  Report,  the 
rerommt^m  hit  ions  of  which  neither  of  us,  I  presume,  really  ap- 
pio\t»^.  I  eertainly  do  not  approve  them.  I  proposed  them, 
and  I  rtuppost*  Dr.  Noyes  voted  for  them,  as  a  choice  of  the 
ItmN  of  t>No  evils.  You,  with  equal  disapproval,  also  vote 
•»  VeN  '  on  tlie  Heport,  in  case  Dr.  Noyes  votes  against  your 
amt^nilments.  1  agree  with  you  that  we  have  reached  a  most 
hime  and  impotent  conclusion  as  the  result  of  all  our  efforts, 
auil  1  sincer*«ly  hope  our  recommendations  will  fail  to  receive 
the  two  thirds  vote  of  the  scliools  necessary  for  their  adoption. 
ill  that  cast*  I  shall  in  the  future,  as  I  have  in  the  past,  en- 
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deavor,  rs  editor  of  the  Anixtln,  in  make  as  good  a  olaesitipa- 
tion  as  I  cnii  of  m<?thods  and  schools,  subject,  of  course,  to 
tbe  direction  of  the  Standing  Kxecntive  Committee,  to  whom 
I  liu  respouBible  for  the  conduct  of  the  Annafa. 

our  fuhle  of  the  "  Coniiuittee  on  Boats '"  la  good,  but  I  do  not 
think  theanalog;  is  true  in  all  respects.  luniy  opinion,  "the  old 
boat."  instead  of  being  "sadly  out  of  repair,"  is  good,  staunch, 
and  eeaworthj  ;  not  perfect  indeed,  perhaps  "  not  a  beauty," 
but  belter  for  actual  service  than  any  of  the  ingenious  but 
more  oi'  leKS  impracticable  boata  that  Kobinson  offered  to  sup- 
ply in  her  place.  I  hope  that,  in  spite  of  the  recommendations 
of  tb«  Committee,  she  in  destined  not  to  go  to  the  bottom,  but 

ride  the  waves  and  defy  the  storms  until  some  master- 
bnildnr,  wiser  than  this  Committee,  shall  c ouatruct  a  better 
ship. 

Yours  Kincerely, 

F.nWARn  ALLEN  FAY. 

Bkisn  Bhreaoh,  VirTORiA  CimsTV,  Cape  Bretos,  N.  8., 
SepCem/jer  20,  1893. 

3Iy  Deab  Db.  Fav:  I  am  very  much  grieved  to  learn  from 
your  letter,  re<'eived  this  morning,  that  Dr.  NoyesB  illness 
tuw  been  so  serious  as  to  prevent  him  from  attending  to 
liUHinees.  I  had  not  (juitc  understood  thin  from  your  tele- 
gram.    I  hope  sincerely  that  he  is  much  better  ere  this. 

In  regard  to  my  amendments  and  Report,  they  were  pre- 
pared in  the  hope  that  Dr.  Noyes,  as  well  as  yourself,  would  be 
able  to  vote  upuu  them.  I  atill  tliink  that,  if  possilile.  an ''Aye" 
and  '•  No-"  vote  should  be  taken  upon  all  the  Reports. 

Should  Vh:  Noyea.  however,  be  too  ill  to  attend  to  the  mat- 
ter, I  shall  be  glad  to  withdraw  my  ameudments,  satisfied  witit 
having  them  }>nuted.  and  vote  with  you  and  Dr.  Noyes  upon 
your  Rejiort,  thuH  making  it  unanimous. 
Yours  sincerely, 

alrxandeit  gbaham  bfxl. 

Kendall  Oseen, 

Washinoton.  D.  C,  Sejnember  26,  1893. 

Mr  I>KAn  Db.  Bkll  :  Your  note  of  the  20th  inat.  la  received. 

By  your   cuurteoas    withdrawal  of  your  amendments  I   am 

fa^pUy    relieved  from   tbe   embarrassment   in   which  I   wa« 

placed  OS  chairman  of  tbe  Committee,  and  it  in  an  unexpected 
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pleasure  to  be  able  to  present  a  unanimons  Beport.  I  only 
wish  the  Beport  we  have  finally  agreed  upon  were  a  better 
one. 

I  hope  our  dear  colleague  Dr.  Noyes  will  soon  be  weU  enough 
to  be  informed  that  the  wish  of  his  heart — a  unanimous  Beport 
from  this  Committee — ^is  an  accomplished  fact.  I  think  it  will 
do  him  good  like  a  medicine. 

Sincerely  yours, 

EDWARD  ALLEN  FAY. 


SCHOOL  ITEMS. 

Alabama  Institute, — Mr.  John  F.  Bledsoe,  M.  A.,  a  graduate 
of  the  Normal  Department  of  the  National  College,  has  been 
added  to  the  corps  of  instruction. 


Arkansas  Institute. — Mr.  L.  G.  Doyle,  son  of  the  principal 
of  the  Virginia  Institution,  takes  the  place  of  Miss  Grace  Beat- 
tie,  who  has  resigned  to  teach  in  the  Michigan  School.  Mr. 
K.  H.  Lamb,  a  graduate  of  the  Institute,  takes  charge  of  the 
colored  departi^ent  in  the  place  of  Miss  Pleasants  Glenn,  who 
will  teach  in  the  Texas  Colored  School.  Miss  Mattie  Tallant, 
a  former  pupil  of  the  Institute,  is  appointed  teacher  of  the  art 
class  in  the  place  of  Miss  M.  B.  Morgan,  resigned.  Mr.  Hun- 
ter Edington,  another  former  pupil,  becomes  foreman  of  the 
Ojdic  office  in  the  place  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Barns,  who  has  resigned 
to  go  into  business  for  himself.  The  teacher  of  articulation 
has  not  yet  been  appointed.  The  position  was  vacated  by 
Miss  S.  H.  Devereux,  who  is  appointed  teacher  in  the  Utah 
School. 

A  commodious  auditoiium  has  been  built  during  the  sum- 
mer, with  eight  large  school-rooms  under  it.  The  colored 
school  building  has  been  remodelled,  and  the  rear  extended  and 
raised.  The  girls'  and  boys'  basements  have  been  remodelled, 
and  all  the  buildings  repftinted. 


(Jallfornia.  Institution. — Miss  Nourse,  who  was  unable  on 
account  of  ill  health  to  continue  in  charge  of  her  class  during 
the  latter  part  of  last  year,  has  returned  and  entered  upon 
her  duties  again.     Mr.  W.  A.  Caldwell,  late  of  the  Florida  In- 
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stituU',  bae  been  added  to  the  coqse  of  inBtniRtion  and  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  principal.  One  of  bia  duties  is  the 
preparation  of  tlie  leading  editorial  matter  of  the  Neita.  Mr. 
Herbert  Day,  a  graduate  of  Brown  University,  hiw  been  ap- 
pointe<l  superviaor.  Mr.  F.  E.  Owen,  a  practical  printer, 
takt>s  charge  as  foreiuoD  of  the  printing  office. 

An  electric-light  plant  has  been  put  in  during  the  ftummer; 
connection  has  been  made  with  the  city  gas,  thus  dispensing 
with  the  system  of  gasoline  lighting  which  has  been  in  use 
heretofore,  aiid  other  extensive  improvement n  have  been  made. 
The  pew  Home,  the  fifth,  in  in  course  of  construction. 

Vhicngo  /lay  School ». — Mi-.  Henry  C.  Hammond,  late  in- 
structor in  the  Illinois  Institution,  han  been  elected  principal 
ia  the  place  of  Mr.  L.  O.  Vnught,  who  resigued  to  pursue  the 
Btudy  of  law. 

Colorado  School . — lu  the  last  number  of  the  .-l  «wu/ji  we 
expressed  our  regret  that  this  School  should  lose  its  efficient 
Lead,  Mr.  John  E.  Ray.  We  are  now  happy  to  record  the 
fivcL  that  it  has  not  lost  him.  In  uonsei|ueuce  of  n  t-hange 
mode  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  the  membership  of  the 
boai'd  of  trustees,  Mr.  Ray  has  been  re-elected  superintendent. 
MisK  Ada  R.  King  and  Miss  P.  E.  Burchard  are  succeeded  as 
Mrticulation  teachers  by  Miss  Minnie  Powell,  for  several  years 
a  teacher  in  the  Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  and  Miss  Flora  C. 
St.  Clair,  late  of  the  McCowen  School. 

Florida  Inttitute. — Mr.  W.  A.  Caldwell,  who  has  conducted 
Ihe  Bohool  with  eminent  success  for  several  years  past,  is  suc- 
ceeded in  the  office  of  princii>al  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Felkel,  formerly 
at  the  head  of  the  Normal  College  at  De  Fumiak  Springs,  Fla. 
Mr,  Felkel  has  achieved  some  distinction  as  an  astronomer. 

Horace  Mann  School. — Miss  Sallie  B.  Tripp  has  leave  of 
absence  for  one  year.  Miss  Martha  C.  Eincaide  tabes  her 
work. 

UtirtoU  InntitiUioii.—Tilr.  S.  T.  Walker.  Ute  superintendent 
of  the  Kansas  lustitution.  has  been  elected  superintendent. 
Concerning  the  changes  in  the  corps  of  instruction  and  other 
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recent  events  of  interest,  we  have  received  the  following  state- 
ment from  an  official  source : 

With  but  one  or  two  exceptions  no  enforced  changes  have  been  maile 
in  the  corps  of  instructors.  Some  have  resigned,  as  has  been  the  case 
every  year,  but  the  resignations  have  been  occasioned  by  inflaences 
other  than  those  consequent  upon  a  change  of  superintendents,  and  the 
trustees  and  superintendent  have  been  exceptionally  conservative,  acting 
in  such  manner  as  appeared  to  them  for  the  l>est  interests  of  the  school. 
The  resignations  in  the  teaching  force  were  as  follows :  Mr.  M.  L.  Brock, 
who  desires  rest  from  work  after  about  thirty-five  years  of  continual 
service  in  the  school-room ;  Mr.  H.  G.  Hammond,  to  accept  the  charge 
of  the  Chicago  Day-Schools ;  Mr.  D.  D.  Smith,  instructor  in  art,  to  enter 
another  line  of  art  study  and  practice;  Miss  Grace  Farr,  Mr.  Geo.  Scur- 
lock,  Miss  Cora  Gunn  to  enter  the  marriage  relation ;  Miss  Jane  Ku&sell 
to  travel  in  Europe. 

The  management  has  decided  to  do  away  with  the  double-class  system 
which  has  obtained  here  for  about  twenty  years  among  teachers  of  the 
older  classes,  and  put  all  teachers  on  the  same  grade  of  time  service,  re- 
quiring about  five  hours'  service  in  the  class-room  from  each  teacher  in- 
stead of  eight  hours.  This  change  has  necessitated  the  employment  of 
additional  teachers,  but  it  is  believed  that  in  the  end  it  will  prove  of 
benefit  to  the  instructed.  Superintendent  Walker  wishes  it  to  be  known 
that  salaries  have  been  reduced  only  in  proportion  to  reduction  in  houn 
of  teaching ;  that  the  maximum  salary  paid  in  the  Illinois  Institution 
to-day  under  his  management  is,  for  five  hours'  teaching,  the  same  that 
htis  been  paid  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  that  under  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  finances  of  the  Institution  the  trustees  do  not  feel  justified 
in  increasing  salaries. 

A  very  important  step  has  been  taken  by  Superintendent  Walker  in  the 
selection  of  a  competent  **  preceptress,"  whose  duties  will  be  to  see  that 
the  superintendent's  plans  for  school-work  are  carried  out  and  to  super- 
vise minutely  andintelligeutly  the  work  of  the  large  number  of  instructors 
employed  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades  of  the  school.  This 
change  in  no  wise  divides  the  responsibility  of  the  management  of  the 
school,  as  the  preceptress  is  selected  by  and  is  under  the  sole  direction  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  school.  The  *'  innovation  "  is  of  Superintend- 
ent Walker's  own  motion  after  a  long  and  careful  study  of  the  needs  of 
the  larger  schools  for  the  deaf,  and  the  aim  is  not  so  much  the  relief 
coming  t<^  the  superintendent  from  attention  to  the  many  details  which 
without  some  such  arrangement  are  left  undone  as  the  knowledge  that 
these  important  details  are  being  systematically  looked  after  and  result* 
punctually  reported  to  him.  The  person  whom  Mr.  Walker  has  placed 
in  that  important  position  is  Miss  Annie  Morse,  well  known  to  the  pro- 
fession by  a  service  of  about  twenty-five  years  as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf. 
The  greater  portion  of  this  time  has  been  rendered  to  the  Illinois  Insti- 
tution. 

Another  "new  departure"  for  the  school  will  be  the  establishing  of 
strictly  oral  classes,  principally  among  the  younger  pupils  at  first.  This 
step,  also,  has  been  taken  after  much  consideration  of  the  relative  merits 
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a  of  pupits  at  the  varionn  8in>temH  of  instruct  ion.  iu  tb« 
lielJHf  that  n  '  Tespectable  peroeataife  "  uf  papils  uau  profit  by  pufuropd 
atteiuptx  tciiranls  speech,  and  flDallf  b;  having  alt  olass  reoitatiouB  iu  thi? 
'li-pBrtiiieDt  FBmedoD  without  the  useof  the  customittj  Hj^Iematio  ttigns. 
Nori);id  Btti?mpt  wiU  be  Diacte  towards  prohibiting  signs  outside  nf  sphool, 
Ihoiifjb  H  SHotiment,  it  is  hoped,  will  bo  engnudered  tliat  will  eanse  papiU 
in  this  dt)p>nmeiit  to  use  speech  and  lip-reading  in  lieu  of  signit.  ft  is 
expected  that  to  carr;  ••at  the  plans  of  the  superintendent  iu  this  diree- 
tioo  it  will  be  foaud  feasibli'  tu  start  from   four  to  six  such  I'lossen  thin 

llie  teachers  engiiged  to  supply  vBi'am^iefl  oreaaioaeil  by  resignatioiin 
•nd  tho  rhantrin);  from  two  ctiiases  to  one  cIhhs  Io  )i  teaoher  iire  hh  fol- 
lows : 

Dr.  J.  H.  Brown,  farmerly  teaelier  iu  the  Ontario,  Wedteru  Peunsjl- 
vauik,  and  Kansas  Institutioos :  Misa  Kate  Bteven»<ou.  formerly  teuuhtr 
\a  the  Iowa  and  Kansas  Institutions :  Miaa  Bertha  MiUsn,  of  the  KnnuA 
Inatitntion ;  Miss  EIHe  Johnston,  fatmerly  teacher  iu  the  KanHa»,  Penn. 
aylvauia.  and  North  Carolina  InatitutionH  :  Miss  Buth  Buxton,  furuierly 
teAcher  in  the  Minnesota  Institution ;  Mise  Lizzie  A.  Fei^uaou,  of 
Chicago,  H  );raduate  of  the  niinoia  Institution  ;  Miaa  Lucy  Ooodell,  a 
poblie-school  teacher  auil  lately  oonneoted  with  this  si^liool  iu  nnotber 
onpocity:  Mias  HaggieCarroll,apuliIic-!ichool  teacher  of  the  Pike  county. 
IU..  schools ;  Miaa  Mary  E.  Leary,  a  graduate  of  the  Southern  lllinnis 
StAteSortnal  School  and  a  successful  teacher  iu  Soatberu  IltiuiiiN  si'hooU  : 
Mia»  Emma  Doyiug,  a  graduate  of  the  Jacksonville  PeniHle  Academy  : 
Miaa  Gathfrine  Wood,  a  graduate  of  the  Illiui';B  Fpmale  College  and  a 
tKochar  io  the  Springfield.  III.,  scbonla,  and  Hra.  Clura  Hatch  Strvcna,  ol 
the  Art  Htndenla'  l.eagiie  of  Mew  York,  and  a  teacher  of  art  in  Drury 
C'lLle^e.  Kpringfield.  Mo.,  who  will  have  charge  of  tbu  Art  Dn  part  in  an  I . 

The  entire  beating  apparatus  of  the  sohool  building  baa  beSn  renewed, 
•  new  smokestack  built,  and  many  minor  improvamenla  proaeouted 
tliroagh  the  summer. 

The  Institution  has  recently  published  an  attractive  "  Proa- 
pectue,*'  giving  infoi-mntlon  concei'iiiog  its  vafious  depart- 
memta.  It  is  printed  in  thi^  printing  department  of  tlie  losti- 
tntion,  and  is  illustrated  bv  some  of  tli«  fiaebalf-toue  eugravingH 
prepared  for  the  HiBtorj  of  the  Institutiuii.  issued  earlier  in 
the  year,  and  included  in  the  Hiatoriea  of  Amprican  Schools 
for  the  Deaf  published  by  the  Volta  Bureau. 

Indiana  Tnstlnuion. — Mr.  Tunis  V.  Archer,  SL  A.,  a  grad- 
o&te  of  the  Normal  Department  of  the  National  College,  han 
been  added  to  the  corpH  of  instruction. 

JCamtat  fnstittttion.—^r.  H.  T.  Walker  has  resigned  to 
tocept  the  superintendency  of  the  Dlinois  Institution.     Hia 
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successor  is  Mr.  J.  D.  Carter,  of  Pratt  county,  Kansas.  Wm 
Fannie  McKinley,  a  former  teacher,  is  appointed  principal  of 
the  Literary  Department.  The  school  loses  six  experienced 
instructors,  besides  Mr.  Walker,  viz..  Dr.  J.  H.  Brown,  Mr.  A- 
C.  Roberts,  Mr.  E.  C.  Harah,  Mr.  J.  W.  Thomas,  Miss  E.  J. 
Israel,  and  Miss  M.  K.  Stevenson.  In  the  present  list  of 
teachers  we  find  the  following  new  names :  O.  W.  Hendee, 
Fannie  Eddy,  Hattie  E.  Yoe,  Cora  E.  Hogue,  J.  J.  Dold,  Mol- 
lie  Medcraft,  Ida  G.  Cole,  Emma  Randolph,  and  Grace  Ban- 
man. 


Maryland  School. — The  corps  of  instructors  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  a  third  teacher  of  articulation. 
Miss  Katharine  D.  Partridge,  late  of  the  Florida  Institute,  has 
been  appointed. 

Michigan  School, — An  entire  new  board  of  trustees  was 
appointed  by  the  Governor  May  25,  1893,  the  former  ^^  Cen- 
tral Board  of  Control,''  which  had  charge  of  the  School  for 
the  Deaf,  the  School  for  the  Blind,  and  the  State  Public 
School,  having  been  abolished.  The  new  board  of  trustees 
consist  of  the  Hon.  C.  B.  Turner,  of  Pontiac,  president ;  Hon. 
J.  A.  Trotter,  of  Yassar,  secretary,  and  Gen.  Chas.  S.  Brown, 
of  Flint,  treasurer. 

The  new  board  made  few  changes  in  the  force  of  teachers 
and  officers,  electing  all  the  old  officers,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, at  their  first  meeting. 

The  board  have  authorized  the  employment  of  an  additional 
oral  teacher,  and,  should  the  number  of  new  pupils  be  as  great 
as  is  expected,  may  employ  another  before  January.  Mrs. 
Jessie  B.  Monroe,  who  for  six  yeai*s  past  has  been  a  valued 
teacher  in  the  Manual  Department,  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
similar  position  in  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution. 
The  following  appointments  of  teachers  have  been  made : 
Mrs.  Lottie  K.  Clarke,  who  taught  a  class  here  last  year,  oral 
teacher ;  Miss  Grace  M.  Beattie,  several  years  in  the  Arkan- 
sas School ;  Mr.  Jas.  M.  Stewart,  B.  A.,  a  graduate  of  the 
Michigan  School  and  of  the  College,  and  Miss  Maggie  Tur- 
ner, a  graduate  of  the  Flint  High  School. 

The  buildings  have  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  painted 
dui-ing  the  summer,  and  many  improvements  made  to  promote 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils. 


The  term  of  inatructioD  was  leagtheaed  by  tlie  last  legis- 
lature from  ten  to  thirteen  jears,  anil  the  age  of  admiesion 
hftfl  been  lowere<l  from  nine  years  to  seven. 

Minnesota  School.— The  following  changes  have  been  matle 
in  the  curpB  of  instruction :  Mr.  D.  F.  McClure.  who  hjis  been 
a  teacher  in  this  School  for  the  Inst  four  years,  declined  a  re- 
appoiutment  that  he  might  engage  in  business  for  himself  in 
Minnesota :  Miss  Ahce  I.  Stout  resigned  her  office  on  account  of 
^lelicate  health,  and  Itliss  Mary  Beattie,  art  teacher,  declined 
a  re-engagement  that  she  might  continue  her  studies  in  the 
Arkansas  University.  These  vacancies  have  been  supplied  by 
the  appointment  of  Miss  Cornelia  S.  Ooode,  formerly  a  teacher 
in  the  Blinoifi  Inatitution,  and  Miss  Agathu  M.  Tiegel,  B.  A.,  a 
graduate  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  and  the 
National  College.  Miss  Alice  J.  Mott,  after  a  years  rest  and 
study  in  the  Iowa  University,  returns  to  her  chosen  office  of 
t«acher  of  art.  Miss  Nora  Halvoison,  a  recent  graduate  of 
the  St.  Cloud  Normal  School,  takes  the  place  of  Miss  Ruth 
Button,  who  has  accepted  a  similar  position  in  the  nUnois 
School. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  term,  September  23.  Dr.  Noyes 
had  an  attack  of  illness  that  occasioned  his  family  and  friends 
Hcrious  anxiety.  He  lost  the  power  of  speech,  his  mind  was 
flouded.  and  he  was  unable  to  attend  to  business.  The  board 
of  directors  immediately  held  a  meeting  and  gave  him  tem- 
porary leave  of  absence.  A  specialist  iu  Minoeajiohs  who  was 
promptly  consulted  said  there  had  been  a  stoppage  of  n  blood- 
vessel near  the  speech -centre,  and  that  entire  rest  and  quiet 
would  probably  result  in  hie  ultimate  recovery.  He  then  went 
with  Mrs.  Noyes  to  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  where  be  still  remains 
under  judicious  treatment.  The  reports  received  concerning 
his  improvement  are  encouraging,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
hifi  recovery  will  be  even  more  speedy  than  the  physicians  ut 
first  dared  to  hope. 

N^raska  InHititU.  —Mrs.  C.  C.  Wentz  has  lesigned  the  po- 
sition of  teacher,  and  Miss  Edna  McElravy,  an  experienced 
publio-echool  teacher,  has  been  appointed  in  her  stead. 

iV«w>  Jtriey  Scfw>l,~-Mvs.  Matilda  B.  Miller  and  Miss 
filuabeth  C.  Snowden.  teachers,  and  Miss  Ruth   K.  Snow- 
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den  and  Miss  Virginia  H.  Burford,  who  were  temporarily 
employed  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  last  term  in  the  force 
of  teachers,  cease  their  connection  with  the  School.  The 
following  teachers  are  added  to  the  force :  Dr.  Geo.  H. 
Quackenboss,  Mrs.  Bosa  Keeler,  Miss  Jean  Christmas,  and 
Miss  Edith  L.  Brown.  Miss  Brown  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Normal  Class  at  the  Clarke  Institution,  and  all  the  others  are 
experienced  teachers  of  the  deaf.  Four  teachers  will  de- 
vote themselves  exclusively  to  oral  work.  Minor  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  allotment  of  duties  to  the  several 
officers,  but  the  control  of  all  the  departments  remains  with 
the  principal,  as  heretofore. 

The  buildings  have  been  put  in  thorough  order ;  the  sanitary 
arrangements,  which  were  defective,  have  been  brought  up  to 
the  highest  standard.  A  set  of  rooms  has  been  fitted  up  in 
the  best  manner  for  a  hospital,  and  a  new  outfit  of  type  has 
been  ordered  for  the  printing  office. 


NfAo  Mexioo  School. — Mr.  Lars  M.  Larson  was  married 
last  summer  to  Miss  Cora  B.  Gunn,  for  several  years  a  teacher 
in  the  Illinois  Institution. 


Nerri  York  Tnstitutlou. — There  have  been  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  stafi*  of  instructors  caused  by  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  W.  B.  Peet,  Miss  J.  L.  Ensign,  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Stryker. 
Miss  Jane  T.  Meigs,  after  forty-three  years  of  continuous 
service,  has  retired  from  active  school-work,  and  will,  in 
future,  till  the  position  of  resident  reader  to  the  pupils.  The 
additions  include  Mr.  Percival  Hall,  M.  A.,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard,  and  Mr.  Andrew  P.  McKean,  M.  A.,  a  graduate  of 
Williams,  both  Normal  Fellows  at  the  National  College  last 
vear  ;  Miss  Prudence  E.  Burchard,  late  of  the  Central  New 
York  and  Colorado  Institutions  ;  Miss  Emily  G.  Hicks,  expert 
kindtngartner ;  Miss  Grace  A.  Peck,  a  graduate  of  Housitonic 
Hall,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. ;  Miss  Eva  Buckingham,  a 
graduate  of  Vassar  College,  and  Miss  Carrie  L.  Clarke,  a  nor- 
mal-school graduate. 

A  two-story  brick  extension  80  x  34  has  been  built  to  con- 
nect with  the  Mansion  House  and  afford  school-room  and 
dormitory  accommodation  for  70  of  the  younger  boys,  with 
special  facilities  for  a  kindergarten  under  two  experts.     Ex- 
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teciiive  altentfioDB  completely  changing  tlie  interior  appeax- 

vb  of  the  principal  assembly-rooms  have  been  muile. 

Plans  liave  been  completed  for  the  erectitm  of  a  new  laundry 
aud  power-house  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $25,000.  The  new 
atructiire  will  adjoin  the  present  trade-school  building.  The 
removal  of  the  present  engine  and  laxindry  buildings  will  not 
only  give  a  larger  campus,  but  also  improve  the  genetral  ap- 
pearaoi:e  of  the  grounds. 

The  tnstitutiou  has  recently  published  a  catalogue  of  its 
Teachers'  Library,  pre])ai'ed  imder  the  direction  of  the  Library 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  a  volume  of  96  laige 

■tnvo  pages.  The  Library  contains  ■l,*iOO  volumes,  including 
-150  relating  to  the  educatiou  and  treatment  of  the  deaf.  The 
books  of  the  Pupils'  Library,  numbering  1,500  volumes,  are 
not  included  in  this  cattdogue.  Mr.  T.  F.  Fos,  who  read  a 
valuable  paper  on  the  subject  of  "  Libraries  oud  Cabinets  "  at 
the  World's  Congress  of  Instructoi-s.  has  succeeded  Mr.  Cur- 
rier as  libiiLriau. 

Xorl/t  Ifakota  Si-h<iol. — Miss  Alto  M.  Luwmau  has  resigned 

3  position  of  teacher,  and  the  vacancy  is  temporarily  su]>- 
plied  by  Mrs.  M.  M.  Taylor. 

The  School  opens  this  year  in  the  handsome  and  convenient 
new  building  wbiclj  has  been  in  the  course  of  construction  for  a 
ji.'W  and  a  half  past,  and  of  which  Mr.  0.  Hanson  was  the 
architect-     It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  it  is  only  three  years 

lee  tiie  first  preparations  were  begun  for  opening  the  School. 

Ohio  /nstilution . — Two  classes  have  been  formed  for  id- 
struction  by  the  oral  method.  Two  teuchers  will  also  continue, 
AH  heretofore,  to  teach  arti<'ulation  to  pupils  in  the  manual 
dneptes.  Mise  Lida  O'Hnrra  Mansur  takes  charge  of  the  Oral 
Depnrtment. 

Offf/im  School. — This  School  is  now  under  control  of  the 
Htnte  Boai-d  of  Education,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  Serre- 
tary  of  State,  and  Superintendent  of  Public  lustructlou. 
Formerly,  though  supported  by  the  State,  it  was  governed  by 
au  independent  philanthropic  board  of  nine  members,  who 
voluntarily  transferred  i(a  miuiagement  to  the  State  ituthori. 
ties. 
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J^eet  Private  School, — Mr.  Walter  BrowniDg  Peei,  late  in- 
structor in  the  New  York  Institution,  announces  a  private 
home  school  for  deaf  and  partially  deaf  children  to  be  opened 
on  the  second  of  October,  at  Hammonton-in-the-Pines,  Atlantic 
county,  New  Jersey,  midway  between  Philadelphia  and  Atlantic 
City.  The  number  of  pupils  is  limited.  Mr.  Peet,  the  son  and 
grandson  of  distinguished  teachers,  familiar  with  the  deaf 
from  childhood,  and  ¥nth  the  experience  of  several  years  in 
the  class-room,  has  been  peculiarly  favored  by  heredity,  en- 
vironment, and  special  training  in  his  equipment  for  this 
work. 


Pennsylvania  Institution. — l^lisses  Jennie  Lucas,  Mattie 
Metcalf,  Mary  S.  Hoopes,  and  Frances  B.  Bees  have  been 
added  to  the  corps  of  instructors.  All  have  had  years 
of  training  and  experience  in  the  work.  Miss  Elizabeth  B. 
Taylor  has  been  appointed  editor  of  the  Silent  World  in  the 
place  of  Ml*.  H.  Van  Allen,  resigned. 

Plans  have  been  perfected  for  the  erection  of  a  complete 
separate  hospital  during  the  present  year. 

All  new  pupils  are  placed  under  oral  instruction  this  year, 
and  will  be  continued  under  that  method,  unless  it  shall  be 
discovered,  after  full  and  fair  trial,  that  their  training  may  be 
more  profitably  carried  forward  by  the  manual  method. 


Pennsylvania  Horn^  for  the  IVainhig  in  Speech  of  Deaf 
Children  before  they  are  of  School  Age — Miss  Emma  Oarrett, 
the  principal  and  founder  of  the  Home,  died  at  Chicago,  111., 
July  18,  1898.     In  association  with  her  sister.  Miss  Mary  S. 
GHrrett,  she  had  taken  her  school  to  the  Children's  Building 
of  the  World's  Fair,  and  had  carried  it  on  successfully  during 
the   summer   to  the   interest  and  pleasure   of  thousands   of 
visitors.     The  labor  and  anxiety  connected  with  this  under- 
taking, combined  with  her  untiring  devotion  to  her  work  for 
years,  so  ailected  her  mind  and  spirits  that  finally  her  sister 
and  friends  deterinined  to  take  her  to  a  country  retreat  for 
rest  and  treatment.     Aiiiviug  at  the  railway  station  too  late 
for  the  train,  they  went  to  a  neighboring  hotel  for  the  night 
Soon  after  going  to  their  room,  Miss  Garrett,  in  the  sudden 
delirium   of   fever,  leaped  from   the  open  window  and  was 
instantly  killed.     Memorial  services  were  held  July  20  at  the 
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CniTerBity  of  Cliicago,  vmiler  the  auspices  of  the  American 
ABBociation  to  Promote  the  TeMbing  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf, 
in  which  Dr.  A.  G.  Bell.  Dr.  P.  G.  GiUett,  Pieaident  K.  M. 
Gallaudet,  Mr.  A.  L.  E.  Croutev.  Dr.  I.  L.  Peet,  Mr.  Talcott 
Williams,  Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  Miss  Marv  McCowen,  IDbh 
Hoadley,  Mr.  A,  Fechbeiraer,  Heleu  Keller,  and  others  took 
part. 

MisB  Garrett  was  prepared  for  the  work  of  oral  teaching  by 
Dr.  A.  G.  Bell  in  the  School  of  Vocal  Physiology,  in  Boston, 
where  she  graduated,  in  187k.  1ir«t  in  a  dafiti  of  twenty-one. 


from  IK7ti  to  18H4  uhe  was  a  teatrher  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution,  the  last  three  years  of  this  time  having  charge  of 
the  sep&i'ate  Oral  Branch.  In  1864  she  established  the  Oral 
Hohool  at  Seranton,  wbitb  under  her  direction  grew  rapiiUy 
Kiid  was  adopted  by  the  State,  to  1891,  feeling  the  impor 
tance  of  beginning  the  training  of  denf  children  in  speei^b  in 
early  childhood,  she  founded  the  Home  in  Philadelphia  and 
secured  the  erection  of  a  tine  building,  which  is  now  ready  for 
occupancy,  and  an  approprialion  from  the  State  for  support. 
Her  life  was  devoted  unselfishly  and  untiringly  to  the  work 
she  loTed. 
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Miss  Mary  S.  Garrett,  late  secretary  of  the  Home,  succeeds 
her  sister  as  principal. 


I^ennsylvania  Oral  School. — Miss  Frances  R.  Bees,  Miss 
Jean  Christmas,  and  Miss  Minnie  Powell  have  resigned  their 
posi  tions  as  teachers.  The  vacancies  have  been  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Miss  Ada  B.  King,  formerly  of  the  Colorado  and 
Hartford  schools ;  Miss  Mary  Church,  a  graduate  of  the  Nor- 
mal Training  Class  at  Northampton,  and  Miss  Connor,  who 
has  had  experience  as.  a  kindergartner.  Mr.  James  Qeddes 
has  been  appointed  teacher  of  sloyd  in  the  place  of  Mr.  George 
T.  Prichard. 


Rhode  Island  Institute. — Miss  Anna  C.  Allen  has  resigned 
her  position  as  teacher  and  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Marie  A  L. 
Smith,  formerly  a  supervisor. 

A  small  class  of  young  women  are  studying  the  method  of 
instruction  employed  in  this  Institute,  also  taking  a  course  in 
Bell's  Visible  Speech  and  Vocal  Physiology. 


/St.  Marys  Institute. — This  school  is  suspended  for  the 
present,  and  part  of  the  pupils,  in  company  with  their  teachers, 
are  transferred  to  the  Ephpheta  School. 


Tejcas  Institute. — IVIiss  Emily  Lewis,  who  was  the  first 
female  pupil  admitted  to  the  school,  and  who  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  for  twenty-five  years,  has  resigned  on  account 
of  delicate  health  and  the  care  of  an  aged  mother.  Mr.  Bobert 
M.  lliveK,  B.  A.,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  National  College,  has 
been  appointed  in  her  stead. 

The  method  of  articulation  teaching  has  been  changed,  and 
an  oral  depai'tment,  with  two  exclusively  oral  classes,  has  been 
established. 


Tokyo  {Japan)  School. — A  '*  Short  Account  of  the  Tokyo 
Blind  and  Dumb  School ''  has  recently  been  published  by  the 
School.  It  is  in  English,  and  makes  an  octavo  pamphlet  of 
22  pages. 

The  dircictor  of  the  School  is  Mr.  S.  Eonishi.  There  are 
60  deaf  pupils.  Some  pursue  "  the  ordinary  course,"  consist- 
ing of  reading,  writing,  composition,  arithmetic,  written  con- 
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versBtioD,  and  gymDastics :  some  "  the  tecLnical  couree,'*  con- 
BJsling  of  di'Hwiiig.  engraviug,  joineiy,  and  sewing  ;  and  some 
take  both  coiirseB,  Tbe  object  of  the  Si'hool  is  "  to  give  iu- 
Btl'Uction  to  the  young  blind  and  dumb,  so  an  to  enable  them 
to  earn  n  livelibood."  The  location  of  the  School  is  No.  77, 
Sasugayaf^hu,  Eoi^hikawa,  Tokyo. 

('tuA  firhi'ol. — MifS  S.  H.  Deveieux,  for  eeveral  years  jiast 
teacher  of  srticulatioD  in  the  A.rkanBas  Institute,  takes  charg'.- of 
the  avticulation  classes.  Mrs.  F.  W.  Metcalf,  a  former  tea*iher, 
wh(i  for  several  years  Law  been  matron  of  the  School,  retiims 
to  the  clnsB-rooiu. 

Virffinin  In»titiitiim.^''Vhs  board  of  dii'ectors,  at  its  meet- 
ing in  June  last,  declined  to  elect  a  teacher  for  the  second 
class  to  fill  the  place  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Yates,  now  principal  of  the 
Arkansas  ScLool.  The  place  bad  been  temporarily  filled  from 
the  date  of  Mr,  Yates's  departure  to  the  close  of  the  session  by 
Mr.  L-  G.  Doyle.  Mr.  Doyle  has  now  accepted  an  appointment 
as  teacher  in  the  Arkansas  School. 


WanhirtgU-n  Slate  .School.— Mi.  C.  M.  Grow,  Jr.,  late  a 
tsacher  in  the  Missouri  School,  has  been  added  to  the  corps 
of  tDBtructiou. 

lt'>M/erii  friin';/! '.•fill  ill  In»filiili<iii. — Miss  Minnie  F.  Smith, 
who  has  been  teaching  in  this  Institution  since  1887,  retired 
at  the  close  of  last  term.  Her  place  was  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mrs.  Jessie  B  Monroe,  late  of  the  Michigan 
School.  Miss  Louisa  K  Thompson,  for  many  years  a  teacher 
in  the  Ohio  Institutiou,  has  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  Girls'  Industrial  Department. 

Whortfm  AAool. — Miss  Lily  Sorrenson  succeeds  Miss 
Jean  Bowman  in  the  Art  Department  and  as  instructor  in 
writing.  Miss  Clara  Maklem  wiU  take  a  course  iu  the  Normal 
8  of  the  Clarke  Institution,  with  the  expectation  of  re- 
suming her  place  in  the  8<'hool  next  year. 

la  addition  to  the  History  of  the  School  prepared  for  the 
Volta  Bureau  by  Mr.  Clippinger,  another  "  Columbian  History 
of  the  Wisconsiu  School  for  Uic  Deaf  "  has  been  published  by 
Mr.  Warren  Hobinbun,  M.  A.,  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  H  pages. 

E.  A  F. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  World's  Congresses. — The  World's  Congress  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Deaf,  held  at  Chicago  on  the  17th,  19th,  2l8t,  and 
24th  of  August  last,  was  attended  by  more  than  two  hundred 
teachers  actively  engaged  in  the  work,  besides  many  of  the 
deaf,  their  friends,  and  other  persons  interested.     The  attend- 
ance from  foreign  countries  was  not  as  large  as  hoped  for, 
consisting  only  of  one  delegate  from  England,  one  from  Scot 
land,  and  two  from   Ireland.      Our  Canadian   brethren,  of 
course,  we  do  not  count  as  foreigners. 

It  had  been  generally  predicted  that  while  many  teachers 
might  go  to  Chicago  during  the  Congress,  the  attractions  of 
the  World's  Fair,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  discussions  of  the 
Congress  were  all  to  be  in  writing  and  could  be  read  later 
when  printed,  would  reduce  the  actual  attendance  at  its  ses- 
sions to  a  very  small  number.  These  predictions  were  not 
fuMlled.  Except  during  the  first  half  hour  of  each  day's  ses 
sion,  which  was  inconveniently  early  for  the  members,  most  of 
whom  had  lodgings  eight  miles  away,  the  large  hall  w^here  the 
meetings  were  held  was  full  most  of  the  time,  and  sometimes 
crowded. 

While  the  discussions  were  probably  less  animated  than 
they  would  have  been  if,  as  is  usual  in  our  conventions,  they 
had  been  extemporaneous,  and  everybody  had  felt  at  liberty 
to  participate,  they  were  generally  listened  to  with  the  close 
attention  they  deserved. 

The  papers  read,  on  thirty-five  different  topics,  were  the  pro- 
ductions of  sixty-two  members  of  the  profession,  carefully 
Beleeted  by  a  judicious  Committee,  and  the  printed  Proceed- 
ings will  consequently  have  an  unusual  value.  As  will  be 
seen  by  the  advertisement  on  the  third  page  of  the  Annals 
cover,  the  Proceedings  are  not  to  be  given  away  as  formerly, 
but  are  to  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  pi  ice  to  all,  and  at  half 
price  to  the  Kubscribers  to  the  An?ials.  The  Proceedings 
will  soon  be  ready  for  distribution  ;  they  would  have  been 
ready  ere  this,  if  some  of  the  papers  had  not  been  withdrawn 
for  revision. 

,  The  World's  Congress  of  the  Deaf,  held,  like  the  Congress 
of  Inatrurtors,  in  the  Memorial  Art  Building  of  Chicago,  and 
as  one  of   the  Educational  Congresses  under  the  auspices  of 
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the  WorM'a  Cougresa  AuxUiaiy  of  tbe  WorKVs  Columbian  Ex- 
positioD,  was  eveo  more  largely  and  estfausiaBticiillj  attended. 
Ill  the  matter  of  foreign  represeutatioD,  especially,  tbe  Con 
gresH  of  tbe  Deaf  was  more  favored  tban  the  Congrcas  of  In- 
fltructors:  delegates  were  present  from  Ireland,  France,  Qer- 
luaoy.  Austria,  and  Sweden.  Tbe  papers  read  were  able  and 
I>rac-tical,  aiid  llie  proi'eediuge  in  general  were  such  as  to  reflet-t 
credit  upon  the  deaf  as  independent,  hoDoriible,  and  valuable 
members  of  society,  and  to  promote  public  intereet  in  tbeir 
education.  It  ia  hoped  tbe  ProceediugH  will  be  published  by 
the  National  Association  of  the  Deaf. 

The  American  ABsuciation  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of 
Speech  to  the  Deaf  contributed  largely  to  the  comfort  and 
ron«eiiien<'e  of  the  occasion  by  proviiiing  a  place  near  the  Ex- 
position where  its  members  attending  tbe  CougreBbes  and  the 
Kiposition  CJ^uId  board  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  to  the  social 
jildasure  and  profit  of  all  by  the  reception  to  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  CongrcBtteH  were  invited.  The  reception  of 
the  Pas-n  Pas  Club  of  Chicago,  and  the  banijuet  and  ieiini<)n 
of  the  deaf  and  tbeir  friends,  also  offered  opportunities  for 
social  intercourse,  without  which  the  occasion  would  have 
lacked  an  imj^ortant  and  valued  element. 

7'Ae  Thirtrentfi  Convention. — The  Thirteenth]  Convention 
of  American  Instructors  of  tbe  Deaf  held  a  business  meeting 
in  tbe  Memorial  Art  Building,  Chicago,  on  Friday,  July  21, 
1803.  The  most  important  business  brought  before  the  Con 
vention  was  the  Report  of  tbe  Htanding  Executive  Committee 
on  the  subject  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Convention,  re- 
ferred to  them  by  the  Twelfth  Couvention,  held  in  New  York, 
The  Committe  reported   unanimously  in  favor  of  making  an 

■ture  to  the  American  Asiiociution  to  Promote  tbe  Teaching 
of  Fipeech  to  tbe  Dent,  looking  to  a  union  of  tbe  two  orgauiza- 
Lions,  and  tlie  recommendation  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
tbe  Convention.    The  Report  of  the  Committee  and  other  busi- 

I  transacted  by  tbe  Convention  are  given  in  full  in  tbe 
published  PriK-eediugn. 

Tht  Stcenlh  (-••mft'i-uft.—'Vhts  I'roceedinga  of  the  Seventh 
Conference  of  Principals  and  Superinteudeut«  of  Amerii^an 
Schools  for  the  Deaf,  held  at  Colorado  Spring,  Col.,  Aaguat 
7-11, 1892,  have  been  published  by  (be  Colorado  School  in  it« 
own  printing  office.     It  contains  150  octavo  pagea-     Copies 
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have  been  distributed  to  the  schools  for  teachers  and  officers 
by  the  generosity  of  the  Colorado  School,  and  others  interested 
can  obtain  them  on  application  to  Mr.  John  E.  Bay,  Superb, 
tendent  of  the  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Col.  Four 
cents  should  be  enclosed  for  postage. 


The  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of 
/Speech  to  the  Deaf. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  ABsocia. 
tion  held  in  Chicago  July  20,  1893,  Dr.  P.  G.  Gillett,  Mr.  Z. 
F.  Westervelt,  and  Miss  Sarah  Fuller  were  elected  direcion 
for  three  years,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Gillett,  Mr.  Westendl, 
and  Miss  Barton,  whose  terms  had  expired,  and  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Edmund  Lyon  had  been  elected  by  the 
board  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
David  Greene.  At  a  meeting  of  the  new  board  Dr.  Bell  tea* 
dered  his  resignation  as  president,  and  on  his  motion  Dr. 
Gillett  was  elected  to  the  office.  This  election,  which  wu 
announced  by  Dr.  Bell  at  the  meeting  of  the  World's  CongresB 
of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  on  the  following  day,  was  receiied 
vnth  enthusiasm  by  the  members  of  the  Congress,  the  deaf, 
and  their  friends  ;  not  only  as  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  one 
whom  all  esteem  and  honor,  but  also  as  an  additional  incli* 
cation  of  the  purpose  of  the  Association  to  carry  on  its  work 
in  the  broad  and  liberal  spirit  which  has  generally  character- 
ized the  education  of  the  deaf  in  America. 

Soon  after  his  election  Dr.  Gillett  issued  a  circular  (Au- 
gust 1)  setting  forth  the  objects  and  aims  of  the  Association, 
and  later  (August  15)  one  addressed  to  superintendents  and 
principals  of  schools  for  the  deaf,  urging  them,  in  behalf 
of  the  Association,  so  to  arrange  their  classification  at  the 
opening  of  the  term  this  year  that  all  new  pupils  should 
be  favored  at  the  very  outset  of  their  school  life  with  instruc- 
tion in  articulation  and  speech-reading.     He  says : 

The  first  years  are  the  most  important  of  a  pupiPs  school  life,  md 
should  have  the  best  iustniction.     A  mistake  at  this  time  continues  tb 
deleterious  influence,  not  <mly  through  the  subsequent  years  of  scbootf 
but  also  through  all  after  life.     There  is  no  time  when  the  best  thatea 
be  done  for  the  deaf  child  should  be  more  sedulously  guarded  thanirlM 
he  is  laying  the  foundation  of  his  education.     Wise  instruction  at  tlitt 
time  will  make  all  after  labor,  of  both  teacher  and  pupil,  more  easy  uA  1 
eflfective.     The  aim  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  is  to  bring  them  as  netrif 
as  possible  upon  the  plane  of  the  hearing.     Natnre*8  time  for  leamini 
speech  is  early  childhood.     This  should  be  as  true  with  the  deaf  as  wltk 
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tp  hfliriug  oliilil.  Therp  i«  iii  lliis  lime  ii  soflueBs  miil  mr)liility  ••!  the 
[Deal  urgana  Ibat  pudiluL  be  regaiued  in  Inter  years. 

ObildhiHHl  is  »  period  <jt  couBtfiiit  uaconseious  imit&tioQ.  The  henring 
ihilil  leame  liui|;aiif{e  tliroii^fti  this  innate  propenaity  to  iioitBtH,  Tliio 
tt<ipeiiHity  is  as  strong  wilh  tlip  denf  as  witb  Mie  bearing  vhild.     Cunse- 

li-iiclv  it  is  naual  fur  deaf  cbildrpD  to  miiDible  incoherent  ejnculatioDH 
imitntton  (ns  tbey  aappose)  of  what  Iboy  bare  seen  otbers  do.     It  be- 

HiteH  yiiu  to  take  advantage  of  tbis  propensity  in  very  young  cbildren 

111  turn  It  to  advantage  in  lenuLinii  articulate  hhi'  u[  tbe  vocal  'irgaox. 
riiis  may  be  the  tide  in  ibeir  affHin  wbich,  tnkpo  at  the  ebb.  tuny  lead 
belu  on  tn  more  than  a  fortune,  but  which  nei^leuted  too  lung  may  never 
recalled,  and  may  loae  to  tbem  a  moat  riiluablt  and  nseful  ability  to 
U*  s|ieeGb. 

Tlio  ProceecUugB  of  the  Second  Summer  Meeting  of  the 
fcssnciiitiui).  held  at  Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  June  29  to  July  8, 
18A2,  have  beeii  publiulied  in  an  octavo  volume  of  336  pages, 
id  distributed  to  memberB. 

The  Association  has  also  published  a  catalogue  of  the 
"  Xlodt'l  Library  for  Deaf  Children,"  collected  by  n  committee 
of  the  Association  and  shown  in  the  Collective  Exhibit  of 
kbools  for  the  Deaf  at  the  World's  Fair.  Copies  of  this  val 
sable  catalogue  may  be  obtained  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  whose  intelligent  labor  the  collection  is  chiefly  due, 
Mr.  S.  O.  Davidson,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

T/tt  Editorial  Aiiaoeiati'iii. — The  editors  of  periodicals  re- 
iing  to  the  deaf  met  in  Chicago,  July  20.  1S93,  at  the  rooms 
if  the  Pas-n-Pfts  Club,  and  organized  an  association  with  Mr. 
I.  L.  Smitli.  of  Minnesota,  its  President :  Mr.  J.  W.  Blattner, 
)f  Texas,  as  Vice-President :  and  Mr.  S.  fl  Davidson,  of  Penn- 
igrlvuiia,  aa  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Mr.  P.  D.  Clarke,  of 
liicbigan,  and  Mr.  O.  M.  McClure,  of  Kentucky,  read  valuable 
papers. 


The  JIUtoritB  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf. — This 
important  work,  in  the  authorship  of  which  nearly  all  the 
Boboola  for  the  Deaf  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mex- 
ico have  had  a  share,  givea  the  history  of  every  existing  school 
\a  these  ouuntries,  together  with  brief  mention  of  schools 
lirhich  have  been  discontinued,  and  u  considerable  amount  of 
ptber  historical  and  statistical  information  relating  to  the 
education  of  the  deaf  in  America,  including  articles  on  the 
Conventions  of  Instructors,  the  Conferences  of  Principals  and 
Bnperiotendents,  the  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of 
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Speech,  the  Wisconsin  System  of  Public  Day-Schools,  the 
Church  Mission,  a  List  of  Periodicals,  a  List  of  Instructors,  and 
the  Publications  of  the  Yolta  Bureau.  It  is  in  three  ocUyo 
volumes,  containing  2,280  pages  and  450  illustrations.  The 
Volta  Bureau  and  the  schools  alike  have  spared  neither  labor 
nor  expense  to  make  the  work  as  good  as  possible,  and  while 
the  Bureau  warmly  thanks  the  schools  for  their  cheerful  co- 
operation, the  schools  have  equal  reason  to  thank  the  Bureau 
for  the  generous  and  effective  manner  in  whidi  the  plan  has 
been  executed. 

Two  thousand  copies  of  the  work  have  been  printed.    Every 
author  and  every  American  school  which  has  aided  in  its 
preparation  will  soon  receive  a  complimentary  copy.     Foreign 
schools  for  the  deaf  thiH^ughout  the  world  having  libraries, 
and  all  the  more  important  public  libraries  where  it  is  believed 
the  Histories  will  really  serve  a  useful  purpose,  will  also  be 
supplied  with  complimentary  copie$>.     A  limited  number  will 
be  reserved  for  sale  to  teachers,  and  others  directly  interested 
in  the  education  of  the  deaf,  at  the  low  price  of  $3.50  in  cloth 
binding.     All  future  communications  concerning  the  Histories 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Yolta  Bu- 
reau, Washington,  D.  C. 


7V*«  Census  of  Ca^iada. — The  Department  of  Agriculture^ 
Ottawa,  Canada  (Mr.  George  Johnson,  Statistician),  publishes 
in  Bulletin  No.  16  the  statistics  of  the  insane,  the  deaf,  and 
the  blind  of  Canada,  according  to  the  census  of  1891. 

The  returns  give  4,819  deaf-mutes,  of  whom  2,590  were 
males  and  2,229  females ;  a  proportion  of  9.97  to  10,000  in- 
habitants. 

The  marriage  statistics  give  1,929  males  and  1,751  females 
as  single ;  552  males  and  330  females  as  married  ;  108  males 
and  148  females  as  widowed. 

According  to  ages  the  deaf  are  grouped  as  follows : 

Males.     JFemcUts. 

Under  fifteen,      ...... 

Fifteen  to  nineteen,  .... 

Twenty  to  twenty-nine,        .... 

Thirty  to  thii*ty-uine,       .... 

Forty  to  sixty-nine,     ..... 

Seventy  and  over, 

Unknown.    ....... 


552 

500 

289 

281 

525 

467. 

340 

276 

(<46 

515 

237 

183 

1 

7 

According  to  nativity,  3,598  were  natiTe-bom,  with  one  or 
both  parents  native-born,  and  1,221  were  foreign-boi-n  or  bom 
of  foreign  parents.  Tbe  first  group  have  S.ti  deaf  to  every 
10.000  native-born,  while  the  second  have  18  8  deaf  to  every 
10.000  forei{^-born.  The  foreign  popidatioo,  which  is  less  than 
one- seventh  of  the  whole  population,  has  one-fourth  of  the  deaf. 
This  remarkable  difference  is  probably  due  in  part  to  tlie 
special  encouragement  given  to  the  emigration  of  the  deaf 
from  the  British  Isles  to  Canada  a  few  years  ago. 

Taking  the  four  original  provinces  of  the  Confederation  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  20.3 
per  cent,  in  the  number  of  the  deaf,  but  the  increase  in  tiie 
total  population  has  been  25.5  per  cent.  This  relative  elownese 
of  increair'e  is  partly  accounted  for  by  tbe  number  of  the  deaf 
who  have  removed  from  the  older  provinces  to  the  newer,  but 
the  legitimate  conclusion  is  drawn  tliat  tbe  deaf  have  not  in- 
creased faster  than  the  population  during  the  past   twenty 

Aot^ording  to  rehgious  beliefs  the  Roman  Catholic  deaf  ex- 
ceed their  proportion  in  the  whole  population;  those  of  all 
other  denominations  are  below  their  proportion. 

Tbe  educational  condition  of  the  deaf  is  stated  as  follows; 
Cnn  rend  and  write,        .......     1,881 

Cannot  read  or  write, 2.75'.! 

Can  read  but  not  write, 1711 

With  respect  to  occupations,  3,264  ai'e  returned  as  non-pro- 
ductive, and  1,555  as  productive.  The  non-productive  class 
includes  1,052  children  under  15  years  of  age,  women  in  bouse- 
liolds,  students,  etc.  Those  reported  as  productive  are  dis- 
tributed as  follows; 
I  "Engaged  in  agriculture,  fisheries,  and  mining,  963 

professional  pursuits,      ....  20 

domestic  and  personal  service,    .  245 

trade  and  transportation,         ...  311 

manufactures  and  mechanical  industries,    .       27',) 


Further  details  ^re  given  as  follows : 

In  the  9C3  given  oh  CTignti^ril  iri  ugrii-ilUnn-,  fislixH'oi.  anil  ui 
380  hnner*.  US  tnnncrii'  sons.  77  turta  UUirera.  nuiI  30  &»iirrta 

Atuoon  thnic  ((iveD  nndcr  - '  jirofmiiiiial "  thernare  lBteK>;hen 
paper  mui.  anri  3  'rlfrgyciieu. 

Diitnaelid and  penii>oiiJ  Mrrvjoo incluileii  lI7<<ouks,  niirn«  i^irlH,  n 
110  UbomB,  3  oarMw  and  midwivMi.  etc. 
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Under  trade  and  transportation  are  inoladed  4  agents,  4  expressmen, 
4  stablemen,  4  salesmen  and  women. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  find  considerable  employment  in  mannfactnriBif 
and  mechanical  industries ;  blacksmiths  number  12  :  tailors,  2:  bootial 
shoe  factory  operatives,  4 ;  box-makers,  1 ;  brick-makers.  2 ;  batdMn, 
3 ;  carpenters  and  joiners,  37 ;  woodworkers.  6 ;  clock  and  watch  optti> 
tives.  11 :  printers  and  pressmen,  27;  glass-blower,  1 ;  gold  and  nlnr 
worker,  1 ;  harness  and  saddle  makers,  3  ;  tanners,  2 ;  merchants,  S; 
marble  and  stone  cutters  and  masons,  7 :  painters,  15 ;  potters,  2 ;  mr. 
mill  employees,  8  ;  seamstresses,  10 :  shirt-makers,  8  ;  woollen  oiB 
workers,  0;  shoemakers,  41 :  cabinet-makers,  2 :  coopers,  4;  tailoniad 
tailoresses,  13 ;  with  the  remainder  scattered  among  other  mechiDteil 
purbuits. 

A  table  is  added  comparing  the  proportion  of  the  deaf  to  the 
hearing  inhabitants  of  Canada  with  the  proportions  of  "otlur 
countries,*'  but,  strange  to  say,  among  these  ^^  other  countriei* 
Canada's  nearest  neighbor,  the  United  States,  is  not  mentioned. 


The  Catholic  Jlission.^The  Rev.  E.  V.  Lebreton,  K.  H.  &, 
Missionary  to  the  Catholic  Deaf,  requests  us  to  announce  that 
he  may  be  addressed  at  St.  Mary's  Post-ofQce,  Vigo  countj^ 
Indiana. 


Privileged  Comniiinicatiofis  from  the  Principal  to  the 
JSoard.— The  Deaf -Mutes'  Register  of  July  13, 1893,  gives  the 
following  information  concerning  an  important  decision  recent^ 
rendered  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  New  loii 

The  principal  of  one  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  in  that 
State  several  years  ago  reported  certain  conduct  on  thep«rto( 
one  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  Institution  to  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  in  conseqaeoea 
of  this  report  the  officer  was  dismissed.  The  dismissed  officer 
sued  the  principal  on  the  charge  of  slander,  and  the  case,  after 
sevei'al  trials,  reached  the  highest  court.  The  decision  of  tin 
court  sustains  the  action  of  the  principal,  the  defendant  in  tiie 
case.     The  following  extracts  from  the  decision  are  given : 

Tiider  the  by-hiws  adopted  tht"  actual  management  is,  to  a  great  extetfi 
d«;volved  upon  an  executive  committee  composed  of  five  members  of  tk 
board,  of  which  the  president  wiis  tilways  to  be  one.  The  defendantm 
really  the  executive  head  and  manager  of  the  institution.  It  was  ba 
duty  aud  his  right,  uuder  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  foritsgof- 
ernmeut,  to  atteud  the  meetings  of  the  board,  to  make  reports  inwritiog, 
and  to  partici])ate  in  the  discussions.  Subject  to  the  directions  of  t)K 
tioard,  he  had  charge  of  the  technical,  moral,  and  religious  instmciioQal 
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a  iliniat«8.  He  wo*  requiivl  to  regulate  tbe  cours 
be  i^lrusm,  exuDinationH,  exhibitions,  religious  BerriueB  in  tbe  cbapel, 
tBd  w»8  himseU  lo  have  the  imniediftte  clmrgB  of  the  ndvBiiped  uIbhs.  Ho 
tru  reqitired  U>  conduct  all  the  uorrKspun deuce,  empliiy  aiid  diamUs  all 
pelwina  atvettnty  lo  \<k  urilployed.  uuless  officers  of  tbe  inatitation  or 
penooB  appuintvd  by  the  liuurd ;  and,  vitb  tbe  approval  of  the  executive 
^Rimittee,  be  hod  power  to  suspend  any  prafeagor,  olEoer,  or  tenuher  ap. 
^ttil«d  by  tbe  board-  It  wan  his  duty  tci  keep  a  book  in  which  should 
be  entered  nil  an^Dls  worthy  of  nute  relating  to  the  iaetltutiou,  which 
pras  to  be  the  property  of  the  trustees,  atid  snhnilted  to  thetn  at  tbe 
i)nKrt«rly  meetings,  and  always  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  eieuntive 
lommittee.  •  •  •  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  uccasioDs  upon 
irbich  the  ilefendant  is  shown  to  have  made  the  charge  were  privileged . 
Itii)  only  question  being  as  to  its  uatare  and  entent.  The  defendant  i>e- 
liipi«d  an  important  and  responsible  office  under  the  authority  of  the 
Itate;  involving  The  perfuruiaucc  of  duties  of  the  uiost  varied  and  deli- 
atle  nature,  upon  which  the  efficiency  and  welfare  of  the  iustituliou 
•rgely  depended.     It  was  his  duty  to  watch  and  carefully  obgerve  the 

Kurol  Ronduct,  not  only  of  the  children  committed  to  hia  care,  but  even 
■  greater  degree  the  teaohera,  upon  whose  influence  and  example  so 
taiitcb.  tor  good  o(  evil,  depended,  tt  was  easeDtial  that  he  ihould  be  al 
Slwrly  lo  uomniiiuicale  freely  with  the  governing  lioily  aa  to  any  toatter 
louoliinii  the  ciiudncl  of  either  tbe  teachers  or  the  pupils.  Thishe  could 
not  do  if  hampered  by  the  (ear  of  penalliee  thut  could  follow 
Judgment  or  mistakes  aa  to  who  was  ur  was  not  property  chargeable  with 
tin  proper  eonducl. 

A  Compensation  of  Deafneta. — A  deaf  friend  told  ua  once 
ttiat  lie  liad  begun  to  write  an  essay  on  the  nompensatioi 
ideafneBs.  but  oq  retleetiou  had  found  them  bo  few  and  meagre 
itliat  he  had  abandoned  the  attempt.  An  incident  of  the  formal 
Opeuiug  of  the  World's  Educational  Congress  at  Chicago 
Bugbt  have  furnished  him  with  an  example  of  one  of  those 
»re  occasions  vfhen  the  deaf  have  an  advantage  over  the  hear- 
ing. A  foreign  delegate  dehvered  an  address  in  French,  and 
f  resideiit  Qallaudet  translated  it  into  the  sign-language  for 
tbe  benefit  of  the  deaf,  who  were  present  in  large  numbers. 
All  tbe  good  points  of  the  address  were  loudly  applauded,  and 
khe  speaker's  countenance  eipressetl  both  surprise  and  gratlfi- 
Bation  that  his  remarks  were  mo  generally  understood  and  so 
Ugfaly  appreciated  by  an  American  aucUence.  Looking  aboiitt 
ire  observed  that  the  applause  was  invariably  started  by  the 
leaf,  while  the  hearing  portion  of  the  audience  continued  it 
bvm  courtesy  or  sympathy.  The  deaf,  and  the  teachers  of 
be  deaf,  were  the  only  persons  present,  with  few  exceptions, 
rho  onderstood  what  was  uaid.     We  even  noticed  one  giving 
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a  whispered  translation  from  President  GhtUaudet^s  signs  into 
English  for  the  benefit  of  a  hearing  friend. 


The  Language  of  Childhood, — The  American  J'ournal  of 
Psychology  iot  October,  1893,  has  an  interesting  article  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Tracy  on  the  Language  of  Childhood,  of  which 
the  author  has  made  a  careful  study.  In  the  course  of  the 
article  he  gives  the  summarized  results  of  a  number  of  vocabu 
laries  of  children  ranging  from  nine  to  thirty  months  of  age. 
The  following  extract  from  the  conclusions  presented  is  sug- 
gestive in  its  bearing  on  the  choice  of  words  desirable  to  be 
made  for  the  vocabulary  given  deaf  children  during  the  early 
years  of  their  instruction  : 

Of  the  five  thoasand  fouT  handred  words  comprising  these  vocabu- 
laries— 


60     per  cent. 

are  nouns. 

20     per  cent. 

are  verbs. 

9     per  cent. 

are  adjectives. 

f)     per  cent. 

are  adverbs. 

2     per  cent. 

are  pronouns. 

2     per  cent. 

are  prepositions. 

1.7  per  cent. 

are  interjections. 

0.3  per  cent. 

are  conjunctions. 

100.0 

Of  the  nouns,  less  than  one  per  cent,  are   abstract.     Nearly  all  *^ 
nuiues   of  persons   or  familiar   objects.     The   majority,  in   the  earV  "* 
months,  seem   to   be  used  almost  with  the  force   of  proper  nouuM. 
Schultheiss  has  also  observed.     The  adjectives  are  mostly  those  of  fti 
temperature,  cleanliness,  and  its  opposite,  and  similar  familiar  notion  ^^' 
This  table  lUso  corroljorates  Si^ismuud's  observation  that  the  conjnncti^^^^ 
is  especially  difficult. 

Another  interesting  point  is  the  comparison  of  the  above  table  with^ 
similar  table,  showing  the   relative  frequency  of   the  various  part«  ^  ^ 
speech  in  ordinary  adult-language.     Professor  Kirkpatrick  says  that  i   ' 
the  words  in  the  English  language  — 

fiO  per  cent,  are  nouns. 

11  per  cent,  are  verbs. 

22  per  cent,  are  adjectives. 

.^5  per  cent,  are  adverbs. 

An  important  (consideration  is  involved  here.  If  w^e  look  only  at  thf 
first  of  these  two  tables,  and  consider  the  child's  words  by  theni' 
selves,  it  will  acem  that  the  nouns  have  greatly  the  advantage  over  the 
other  parts  of  speech.  But  such  a  conclusion  obviously  cannot  be 
drawn,  unless  a  comparison  of  the  child's  vocabulary  with  that  of  the 
adult  justifies  us  in  so  doing.     In  order  to  show  that  the  child  learns 


MisreUnneaus. 


e  easily  thnn  verbs,  we  must 
i  benrs  a  larger  pToportint 


«  alile  ti>  show  tliut  the  d 
\a  the  Dumber  of  □ 


s  be  will 


_  bears  lo  tile  uumber 

•erbs  be  will  use  in  adult  lite.     To  represent  the  matter  Bymholicaily— 
L    Let  n    =  the  proportion  of  nouns  in  the  child's  TocabnUiy. 

Aud  N  =  (he  proportion  of  noans  in  the  man's  votabnlary. 

L«t  t    =:  the  proportioD  of  verbs  in  the  uhitd's  vooabaliuy. 

And  V  =  the  proportion  of  verbs  in  the  man's  vocabulary. 

Then,  it  the  child  letirtiB  nouna  morn  easily  than  verba,  the  proportiun 

:  «  tu  JVwiU  lie  greater  than  that  of  B  to  V.     But.  on  comparing  the 

lo  tkblea,  Che  very  opposite  ifl  found  to  be  the  case. 


Fo,» 


In  othM  words,  the  child  of  two  years  has  made  nearly  twice  as  much 
^greas  in  learning  to  use  verb*  as  in  learning  to  use  jumng,  according 
O  my  tables  of  child -language  and  Profeasnr  Kirkpatrick's  table  of  adull- 
■ngtiH);0.  A  cumparison  of  the  ailjeutives  and  adverbii  in  the  two  tableH 
similar  conclusion  in  favor  of  the  adverb.  To  my  mind,  this 
bet,  which,  so  tar  as  I  know,  has  been  hitherto  overlooked  by  all  writeia 
^hild-Unguuge,  poaaeHsea  great  value  for  philology  and  pedagogy,  ns 
■all  B!i  for  psychology.  In  the  Aral  place,  it  supports  the  view  that  the 
lOqniaition  of  laagaage  iu  the  individual  aud  in  the  race  proceeds  by 
liuilar  stages  and  along  siiailar  lines.  Max  Miiller  says  that  the  primi- 
|ve  Sanscrit  roots  of  the  Indo-Gerraanic  languages  all  represent  aetlan* 
Hi  ohfatt ;  thai  in  the  race  the  earliest  ideas  to  assume  such  streUficth 
ividneas  hh  to  lir<!ak  oat  beyond  the  limits  of  gesture  aud  clothe 
b^inaolves  in  words  are  ideas  of  movement,  activity.  We  have  found 
rom  examination  of  the  vooabularies  of  these  twenty-five  children  that 
idtMU>  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  infant  mind,  aud  so 
lotbe  themselves  most  frequently  'relatively)  in  words,  are  the  ideas  of 
VtfflfH  and  not  'i/yeeti.  of  Ari/iifi  instead  of  being.  The  child  learns  to  use 
(verbs]  more  rewlily  than  ■ibifet-ii'onb  (nouns),  and  words 
ItMoriptive  of  aetioos  (adverbs)  mure  readily  than  words  descriptive  of 
p)>j ecu  (adjectives). 

In  the  *«C(ind  place,  this  fact  cunSnus  the  Friebelian  principle,  on 
thiah  ohild-educotioo  ia  coming  more  and  mom  to  t>e  baaed,  viz..  thst 
dtieation  pniceeda  most  nalnmtly  (and,  therefore,  moat  eaaily  and  rapid- 
^>  along  the  line  of  motor  activity.  The  child  should  not  be  so  much 
tM  r«cn*ptaole  of  instruction  as  thtr  agent  of  investigation,  Let  him  d" 
Uof*.  aud  by  doing  be  will  most  readily  learn.  He  should  uot  be  poj. 
fM  but  aeUtf  in  his  own  ediiontion.  The  kindergarten  is  th«  modern 
of  this  idea,  but  the  idea  itself  is  as  old  us  Aristotle,  who 
We  team  an  att  by  itoing  that  which  we  wish  to  do  when  we  have 
it:  we  become  builders  by  building,  and  harpers  by  battling. 
Ind  wo  by  doing  just  acts  we  become  just,  and  by  doing  acts  of  l«njper. 
and  coun^e  we  become  temperate  and  conrsgeooa."  * 

•Eth.  Nif.,  Bk.  ri,  chap.  1.  par.  4. 
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The  Change  of  Voice. — Mr.  Augusie  Boyer,  of  the  National 
Institution,  at  Paris,  has  made  a  useful  contribution  to  an 
important  subject  connected  with  articulation  teaching,  and 
not  before  treated,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  De  la  Mue  de  la 
Voix  chez  le  Jeune  Sourd-Farlant  [On  the  Change  of  Voice 
in  the  Young  Deaf  Speaker].  Paris :  Georges  Carre.  1893. 
Svo,  pp.  32.  We  shall  present  the  leading  points  of  Mr. 
Boyer's  treatise  in  a  future  number  of  the  Annals. 


Reports  Received. — We  have  received  the  Reports  of  the 
following  Schools  for  the  Deaf  for  the  years  1892  and  1892-'93, 
in  addition  to  those  previously  mentioned :  Ameiican,  Emden 
(Prussia),  Genoa  (Italy),  Glasgow  (Scotland),  Llandaff (Wales), 
Oral  Association  (London,  England),  Oregon  (South  Dakota), 
Stade  (Prussia),  Venersborg  (Sweden),  Washington  State. 

E.  A.  F. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  Peet  Private  School  for  deaf  and  partially  deaf  children.    Healtb- 
ful  location  in  the  pines  of  Southern  New  Jersey.     Number  of  pnpili 
limited.      Correct  English,  aural  development,  speech  and  lip-reading 
the  prime  objects.     Constant  family  association. 
For  circular  of  information  and  references,  address 

WALTER  BROWNING  PEET, 
Hammontan-in'th€'  Pint*, 

Nexe  Jeney. 
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A  BBiBF  statement  of  why  I  have  abandoned  other  systemB, 
and  adopted  that  founded  upon  Miss  Sweet's  books,  may  be 
of  interest  to  the  profession,  and  may  possibly  call  out  in  the 
Annals  replies  from  those  using  other  systems,  which  they 
consider  better.  I  make  no  claim  for  originality,  nor  that  the 
system  here  advocated  is  perfect ;  but  simply  that  it  is  a  good 
one,  intended  for  children  who  know  no  language,  reaching 
the  duller  portion  of  congenitally  deaf  children,  having  no  mys- 
teries about  it,  and  that  it  is  within  the  easy  reach  of  every 
teacher  of  the  deaf,  old  or  young,  experienced  or  inexperienced, 
provided  always  that  the  teacher  is  really  a  teacher. 

Professor  Richard  S.  Storrs,  who  founded  this  system,  says : 

Tbe  difficulties  which  beset  a  teacher  of  deaf-mutes,  and  especially  of 
young  deaf-mutes,  are  almost  innumerably  various.  We  address  our  first 
suggestions  to  the  obvious  and  almost  insurmountable  difficulty  in  get- 
ting the  young  class  to  att*^mpt  anything  except  under  the  very  eye  and 
instant  assistance  of  the  teacher,  and  in  providing  suitable  material  for 
Buch  original  and  independent  effort  of  the  pupil.  I  am  not  speaking 
now  of  the  very  first  footsteps  of  the  pupils,  which  must,  of  course,  be 
alwayii  taken  with  both  hands  within  the  teacher*s  ;  but  I  am  speaking 
of  that  period  when  the  pupil  has  acquired  sufficient  steadiness  of  mental 
step  for  short  independent  excursions,  if  only  a  path  were  shown  him, 
and  if,  also,  more  time  were  not  required  to  guide  his  course  than  can 
posaibly  be  spared  from  the  teacher's  other  duties.  The  problem  is,  in 
brief,  to  provide  interesting  and  profitable  work  for  the  brighter  portion 
of  the  young  clasM,  with  the  minimum  of  resultant  necesHity  for  the 
teacher's  immediate  supervision  of  that  w<»rk. 

Our  soggestitm  toward  meeting  this  <lif!iculty  would  be  to  recognize 
from  the  <»utset  that  the  class  will  prove  to  differ  widely  in  their  several 
capacities,  and  cannot  prolmbly  1m>  all  carried  along  for  a  very  long  time 
apon  the  same  plane  <»f  absolute  attainment,  and  that,  tlieref(»re.  provis- 
ion most  be  made  in  our  <;ourrte  for  teaching  some  of  th**ni  much  more 
than  otbeiB;  while  at  the  same  time  this  must  be  so  managed  as  not  to 
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discourage  or  really  embarrass  the  feebler  portiou  of  the  class  by  reqnir. 
ing  them  to  omit,  or  to  pass  only  superficially  over,  any  really  esneotial 
ground. 

To  my  mind,  the  great  beauty  of  this  system  is  that  it,  more 
than  any  other,  enables  us  to  teach  in  classes,  and  yet  not  to 
destroy  nor  distort  the  individuality  of  our  pupils.  It  allowi 
bright  semi-mutes  and  the  brightest  deaf-mutes  to  master 
idiomatic  English,  while  it  gives  to  the  less  fortunate  and  mneh 
larger  portion  the  power  to  use  in  thought  and  writing  gram- 
matically  correct  but  very  simple  language. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  accepted  method  of  beginning  to 
teach  the  English  language  to  the  deaf  was  founded  on  Br. 
H.  P.  Peet's  "Course  of  Instruction," published  in  1845, and 
was  somewhat  as  follows  :  The  picture  of  an  object  was  fint 
shown  to  the  class,  then  the  natural  sign  for  that  object  wm: 
taught  patiently  and  carefully;  after  that  the  printed  nan^ 
the  written  name,  and  the  name  spelled  on  the  fingers.  Soma*: 
times,  in  later  years  always,  the  objects  themselves — "pin," 
"  key,"  "  pen,"  "  hat,"  "  box  " — were  brought  into  the  class  for 
the  first  lesson.  It  was  clearly  made  an  object  to  teach  woidi 
as  a  whole,  and  not  as  combinations  of  separate  letters,  and 
emphasis  was  laid  upon  making  the  pupils  think  of  each  wori 
as  one  idea. 

For  ten  lessons,  containing  fifty  words,  this  process  of  teadh 
ing  single  words  as  complete  ideas  by  the  use  of  pictures  wm 
continued.  Then  a  few  adjectives,  beginning  with  those  of 
color,  were  taught,  combined  with  the  indefinite  article  and  a 
noun.  After  a  few  lessons  "  names  with  cuts  "  or  pictures  of 
objects  were  again  taken  up,  without  the  ai*ticle.  If  theduld 
thought  at  2ill,  he  must  have  thought  that  the  article  was  used 
only  with  the  adjective,  for  not  till  long  after  was  it  usedwittj 
out  one,  and  then  it  was  introduced  as  a  mark  of  the  singohrj 
number — "a  book,"  ** books."  Could  any  teacher  compliai 
that  j^upils  with  this  training  used  the  article  incorrectly? 

About  the  middle  of  the  first  school  year  the  verbs  "brinj*] 
" lift,"  '*  strike,"  and  ''  throw  away"  were  used  a  few  times  ii 
giving  directions.     The  first  regular  teaching  of  the  verb 
begun  with  the  present  participle,  though  the  imperative 
still  used  in  giving  directions. 

Dr.  Peet  says  : 

It  is  thought  host  to  teach  verbs  first  under  the  form  of  the  prew 
participle,  because  that  participle  forms  an  easy  connecting  link  betwMil 
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the  verb  and  the  adjective,  and  because  it  is  uecessury  iu  describing  pic- 
tures or  living  examples  by  which  the  tirst  verbs  should  be  illustrated. 

8ome  very  respectable  teachers  introduce  verbs  much  earlier  than  they 
are  here  introduced,  in  such  phrases  as  *'A  cat  eats  meat;**  '^A  dog 
has  four  feet.**  But  this  seems  to  be  embarrassing  the  pupil  at  the 
ontset  with  too  many  difficulties  ac  once.  He  will  hardly  perceive,  from 
a  single  example,  that  the  phrase  *'A  cat  eat^  meat**  expresses  the  habit 
or  nature  of  a  cat ;  and  if  he  has  happened  to  see  a  juggler  swallow  a 
knife,  will  write  as  readily,  "A  man  eats  a  knife.*'  Moreover,  the  phrase, 
as  commonly  used,  is  wholly  indefinite  with  regard  to  time ;  and  the 
pnpil,  from  his  first  examples,  will  not  perceive  the  assertion  contained 
in  the  verb,  any  more  than  he  would  suspect  *'A  black  cat**  to  assert 
that  '*A  cat  is  black.** 

In  the  case  of  the  verb  have^  the  difficulty  is  still  greater.  It  will  ap- 
pear to  the  pupil,  in  such  a  sentence  as  that  above  cited,  a  mere  expletive 
without  meaning. 

It  is  therefore  believed  to  be  best  to  introduce  the  name  of  an  action 
as  a  simple  attribute  ;  in  other  words,  to  teach  fir»t  such  phrases  as  are 
accurately  adapted  to  describe  pictures.  In  so  doing  we  shall  teach  the 
phrases  that  accurately  express  the  ideas  excited  in  the  minds  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  by  attempts  to  explain  the  verbs  representing  sensible 
actions  by  pictures,  by  real  scenes,  or  by  pantomime.  It  is  not  till  a 
much  later  period  of  their  instruction,  if  ever,  that  they  learn  to  think, 
like  those  who  hear  and  speak,  chiefly  in  general  propositions. 

The  pupils*  ideas  of  those  forms  of  the  verb  which  express  time  and 
asiiertion  will  be  far  clearer  and  more  accurate  if  they  are  only  intro- 
duced after  the  name  of  the  simple  action  has  become  familiar,  and 
especially  if  affirmation  and  negation  are  first  presented  in  contrast  and 
m  strict  present  time. 

I  caonot  see  that  it  is  any  more  embarrassing  to  the  pupil 
to  write  and  think  the  complete  sentence  ''A  boy  runs,"  a 
model  on  which  he  can  build  other  sentences  to  express  his 
own  ideas,  than  it  is  to  write  ^'A  boy  running,"  a  form  for 
which,  for  some  time,  he  will  have  no  use.  It  is  not  at  all 
necessary  to  bring  to  his  attention  the  fact  that ''  runs  "  carries 
with  it  the  ideas  of  time  and  assertion.  Those  ideas  will  be 
developed  later. 

Dr.  Feet  introduced  '^  the  actual  present  or  imperfect  tense  " 
a  few  days  later,  presenting  affirmation  and  negation  in  con- 
trast— "That  boy  is  jumping,"  "That  boy  is  not  jumping," 
and  the  question  "Is  that  boy  jumping?"  Soon  after  this 
came  the  "  habitual  present " — "A  boy  jumps,"  and  for  the 
first  time  the  child  could  use  language  to  tell  his  own  wants 
or  feelings,  and  say,  "  I  want  my  dinner,"  "  I  have  a  ball,"  "  I 
love  my  mamma,"  etc.  Even  with  a  bright  class  it  often  re- 
quired almost  a  year  to  reach  this  point. 
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After  introducing  this  tense  it  was  used  a  great  deal. 

The  author,  after  learnedly  proving  that  it  was  not  the 
proper  tense  to  describe  pictures,  uses  it  very  largely  for  that 
purpose :  *^  A  cat  sees  a  bird  on  a  fence.  She  cravrls  under 
the  fence.     She  jumps  and  catches  the  bird,'^  etc. 

This  system  continued  in  use  in  other  schools  long  after  it 
was  abandoned  in  New  York.  I  have  before  me  a  set  of  ex- 
amination papers,  written  in  1889,  and  evidently  preserved 
because  they  were  thought  to  be  so  good,  that  differ  from  it 
only  in  an  earlier  use  of  the  article.  The  great  objection  to 
it  is  that  it  postpones  the  use  of  the  verb,  and  consequently 
of  the  complete  sentence,  for  almost  a  whole  year,  and  that 
children  begin  to  use  them  before  they  are  taught  in  school. 
The  pupils  never  realize  that  a  verb  and  its  subject  must  be 
in  every  sentence,  or  that  they  are  of  more  importance  than 
adjectives  and  adverbs.  Pu^hIs  taught  by  it  would  know 
words,  especially  nouns  and  adjectives,  sometimes  by  the 
hundred,  and  could  not  write  a  single  sentence. 

Another  great  cause  of  the  poor  results  obtained  by  this 
system  was  the  neglect  of  the  question.  Pupils  would  read 
a  written  question  without  the  least  idea  that  it  differed  in 
any  way  from  a  simple  statement  of  fact,  or  that  it  required 
an  answer,  and  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  teacher  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  years  was  to  get  the  class  to  recognize  questions  without 
depending  on  the  interrogation  point. 

In  1869  this  book  was  still  in  use  in  New  York,  but  the 
progressive  and  intelligent  teachers  then  there  were  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  it,  and  thought  that  the  teacher  should 
not  confine  himself  or  the  pupil  to  what  was  laid  down  in  the 
text-book,  or  even  closely  follow  its  order.  The  use  of  the 
verb  and  of  the  complete  sentence,  performing  actions  from 
written  directions,  writing  from  actions,  and  describing  pic- 
tures, were  methods  that,  it  was  argued,  should  be  naore 
largely  used  in  the  earlier  months  of  instruction. 

There  was  then  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  natural 
method,  though  then,  as  now,  the  definition  of  this  method 
was  vague  and  various.  Each  advocate  of  it  seemed  to  have 
a  different  method  in  mind.  The  assertion  that  the  natural 
method  is  that  by  which  a  child  learns  its  mother  tongue,  and 
that  we  should  copy  that,  was  made  by  all  with  great  pride. 
The  fact  that  hearing  is  essential  to  that  method  was  over- 
looked. 
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Another  was  fond  of  saying :  In  the  natural  method  practice 
precedes  theory ;  in  the  scientific  method  rules  and  definitions 
come  first,  then  practice.  This  was  certainly  a  bad  showing 
for  the  scientific  method  ;  but  where  and  when  was  any  such 
method  ever  used  ? 

As  to  the  details  of  the  natural  method :  One  would  go 
into  a  class  and  write  whatever  came  into  his  head.  For  in- 
stance— "  What  is  that  ?  That  is  a  book.  Is  it  blue  ?  No  ; 
it  is  yellow.     It  has  a  back,  pages,^^  etc. 

Another  would  have  a  great  lot  of  toys,  and  talk  about  them 
for  a  first  lesson. 

Another  would  take  a  long  sentence  and  have  it  committed 
to  memory,  and  then  vary  its  form  in  every  conceivable  way, 
having  those  variations  committed  to  memory  also. 

Another,  coming  nearer  the  true  natural  method,  would 
teach  individually,  never  having  more  than  three  pupils  to  a 
teacher,  but  having  the  teacher  go  everywhere  and  teach  all 
the  time. 

Another  would  have  the  teacher  constantly  spell  on  his  fin- 
gers, while  the  class  made  signs  in  concert  for  each  word  as 
spelled. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  of  these  methods  were  ever 
proposed  at  one  time  in  New  York,  but  each  of  them  has  had 
able  defenders  there,  and  many  of  them  were  tried  more  or 
less  thoroughly. 

Many  of  the  teachers,  recognizing  the  great  use  of  the  sim- 
ple narratives  and  descriptions  in  the  habitual  present,  the  his- 
torical present  of  the  Latin,  and  possibly  knowing  something 
of  Professor  Storrs'  work,  claimed  that  more  work  should  be 
done  in  that  tense,  and  that  it  was  the  tense  to  be  used  with 
beginners.  Others  claimed  that,  as  all  actions  performed  in 
the  class-room  were  past  when  written  of,  the  proper  tense  to 
use  was  the  past  tense.  Thus  began,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
battle  of  the  past  or  present ;  one  that,  without  attracting  so 
much  attention  as  the  famous  one  between  natural  and  method- 
ical signs,  or  between  the  oral  and  combined  systems,  has  been 
waged  as  bitterly  and  persistently,  and  is  not  yet  decided. 

Dr.  Isaac  Lewis  Peet  took  a  great  interest  in  these  discus- 
sions, and,  as  he  was  always  a  leader  of  thought  among  his 
teachers,  was  probably  in  favor  of  the  past  tense,  and  respon- 
sible for  its  victory  in  New  York.  Doubtless  from  these  dis- 
cossions  he  conceived  the  idea  of  preparing  his  *^  Language 
Lessons." 
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A.  more  radical  and  original  departure  from  old  metliodi 
than  that  embodied  in  this  little  work  was  certainly  never  made. 
Instead  of  the  old  endless  vocabularies  of  detached  word% 
twelve  words,  with  the  definite  article,  are  first  taught  froa 
actual  objects.  From  his  directions  for  teaching  the  first 
lesson  we  take  the  following : 

Let  the  teacher  provide  himself  with   twelve  objects  which  sfaaB 
severally  correspond  to  the  following  names,  embracing  all  the  lettnr^j 
of  the  alphabet.     «    «    «     Having  written  the  words  on  the  blackbovd,  i 
let  him  touch  an  object.     *    *    *    He  will  then  point  to  the  writtv  ' 
name.     This  exercise  should  be  repeated  till  the  pupil  catches  the  id« 
that  the  written  word  represents  the  thing,  and  can  himself  point  tn 
that  word  when  the  teacher  touches  the  object.     ♦    ♦     • 

This  done,  the  teacher  will  point  to  each  name  and  require  the  pnp^; 
to  touch  the  corresponding  object. 

The  third  exercise  will  be  to  teach  the  pupils  to  spell  the  words,  iji 
voce  if  hearing,  or  by  the  manual  alphabet  if  deaf-  mute. 

The  fourth  exercise  will  be  for  the  teacher  to  repeat  the  letten^i 
alphabetical  order,  either  by  the  voice  or  the  manual  alphabet,  gnd  n. 
quire  the  pupil  at  the  same  time  to  point  out  those  letters  as  thejooorj 
in  the  list  of  words. 

The  fifth  exercise  will  be  to  teach  the  pupils  to  write  the  words  tgf  I 
copying  them  from  the  book. 

The  sixth  exercise  will  be  to  require  them  to  write  the  several  woidi, 
without  copy,  whenever  the  corresponding  objects  are  shown  them. 

As  soon  as  this  lesson  is  mastered,  the  teacher  wrt^J 
'^  Touch  the  hat.^^  Each  pupil  in  turn  is  made  to  go  al^ 
touch  the  hat.  Then  the  teacher  writes,  "What  did  you  do!' 
and  the  pupils  answer  in  writing,  "  I  touched  the  hai" 

Starting  here,  by  wiitten  directions  and  questions,  and  bj: 
actions  performed  before  the  class  or  by  them,  the  pupil  s^ 
led  along,  and  the  English  language  is  gradually  unfolded. 

This  book,  and  the  system  of  teaching  which  it  inaugurated,; 
certainly  mark  an  epoch  in  the  education  of  the  deaf ;  and' 
great  credit  is  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  able  author, 
while  actions  performed  from  directions,  and  answers  to 
tions,  are  very  important  and  of  the  greatest  use  in  edw 
the  deaf,  they  are  by  no  means  all  that  is  needed.  Thon^j 
a  use  of  Dr.  Peet's  method  does  for  a  while  wond( 
arouse  the  attention  of  the  class  and  start  them  to  thinkini^] 
it  Hoon  becomes  tiresome,  monotonous,  and  exceedingly 
ebauical.  It  does  not  take  long  for  the  little  ones  to  find  iUll 
a  few  letters  added  to  the  direction  will  produce  the  answa^l 
and  the  habit  of  looking  for  the  answers  of  all  questioiiB  ontp' 
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the  teacher^s  slate,  instead  of  into  their  own  minds,  is  soon 
formed — a  habit  only  too  apt  to  last  through  the  whole  school- 
life.  While  teaching  language  better  and  more  quickly  than 
the  method  of  the  elder  Feet,  I  doubt  greatly  if  this  method 
does  more  in  teaching  the  pupil  to  think. 

We  teachers  of  the  deaf,  possibly  from  the  very  great  dif- 
ficulty of  the  task  of  teaching  English  to  our  pupils,  are  apt 
sometimes,  perhaps  too  often,  to  lose  sight  of  the  real  object 
of  all  education.  Again  and  again  I  have  heard  it  stated  that 
the  great  object  of  teaching  the  deaf  should  be  to  teach  them 
to  use  language.  While  I  fully  appreciate  both  the  difficulty 
and  importance  of  teaching  English,  I  hold  that  the  greatest 
object  of  all  education  is  to  teach  children  to  use  the  powers 
that  God  has  given  them — to  think — to  use  their  own  minds 
and  all  their  faculties.  Possibly  some  may  say  that  teaching 
English  includes  teaching  to  think.  Even  if  it  does,  I  main- 
tain that  the  thinking  should  come  first,  the  language  after- 
wards. 

While  fully  conscious  of  its  faults,  I  used  Dr.  I.  L.  Peet's 
method  for  some  years.  I  thought,  and  still  think,  it  a  very 
great  improvement  over  manuscript  lessons  prepared  by  the 
teacher,  teaching  what  happens  to  come  up,  and  any  of  the 
other  systems  that  were  in  use  before  it,  and  are  still  used  in 
some  schools.  I  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  young 
classes  to  think — to  try  and  put  into  language  things  that 
they  knew  perfectly — to  ask  questions — to  use  their  imagina- 
tions as  other  children  do. 

We  should  remember  always  that  our  object  in  teaching 
language  ought  to  be  to  make  our  children  use  language  as 
we  use  it.  We  are  too  apt  to  say,  "  Language  is  to  convey 
ideas,"  and  pay  little  attention  to  the  ideas.  Witli  the  excep- 
tion of  the  use  of  language  in  examinations,  where  the  object 
is  to  find  out,  or  to  show,  that  the  person  examined  has  cer- 
tain knowledge  already  known  to  the  questioner,  the  uses  of 
language  are : 

I^irsL  To  convey  ideas  unknown,  or  supposed  by  the  giver 
to  be  unknown,  to  another.  If  I  know  that  you  know  all  that 
I  do  on  any  subject,  and  all  of  my  ideas  about  it,  and  that  I 
know  all  that  you  do,  and  all  of  your  ideas,  there  can  be  very 
little  conversation  between  us  on  that  subject. 

Second,  By  questioning,  to  get  ideas  that  we  do  not  pos- 
8688.  Hearing  children  in  particular  use  it  largely  for  this 
purposa 
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Third.  To  record  present  ideas  for  future  use.  In  the  use 
of  language  bj  deaf  children,  how  much  is  for  these  objects! 
The  teacher  constantly  asks  questions  of  them,  knowing  more 
about  the  subject  on  which  the  questions  are  asked  than  the 
pupil  does.  How  often  does  the  child  give  any  information 
not  known  to  the  teacher,  or  ask  questions  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  information?  Very  seldom;  and  yet  these  are  the 
proper  uses  of  language. 

Feeling  that  we  were  not  doing  all  that  we  should  iu  lan- 
guage—in  fact,  that  we  were  very  far  from  doing  it — and  believ- 
ing that  there  must  be  a  better  way,  I  opened  Miss  Sweet's 
First  Lessons  in  English  with  great  hopes.  I  was  bitterly 
disappointed.  It  was  all  in  the  present  tense — the  habitual 
present — the  tense  that  I,  with  others,  had  decided  to  be  illog- 
ical— a  picture  of  a  girl  running,  and  under  it,  "  A  girl  runs." 
With  a  sigh  I  put  down  the  book.  Why  teach  an  improper 
form  of  expression  ?  It  should  certainly  be,  if  a  picture  is 
used,  "This  girl  is  running''  or  "A  girl  who  is  running;"  and 
if  an  action  is  performed,  "  That  girl  ran."  However,  I  sub- 
mitted the  sample  copy  sent  me  to  my  teachers.  One  of 
them,  of  great  experience  with  young  classes,  liked  it,  and  said 
so. 

"  But  it  begins  with  the  present  tense.  You  will  have  to 
teach  your  pupils  a  wrong  form  of  expression.  If  they  should 
happen  to  see  a  juggler  swallow  a  knife  they  would  write,  *A 
man  eats  a  knife.'  You  will  have  to  explain  to  them  that 
when  they  write  '  A  cat  eats  meat,'  they  mean  it  is  the  habit 
or  nature  of  a  cat  to  eat  meat."  Wedded  to  the  past  tense,  I 
could  see  no  good  in  the  present.  "  Verbs  express  time  and 
assertion  as  well  as  action,"  I  said. 

"They  do  to  you,"  was  the  answer ;  "  but  to  these  little  ones, 
at  lirst,  the  idea  of  action  is  so  much  the  most  prominent  that 
for  a  long  time  they  do  not  connect  any  other  with  a  verb. 
After  a  while  they  will  gradually  grow  into  the  idea  of  time 
and  aHsertion." 

It  was  a  long  debate  and,  though  siu-e  I  was  right  and  that 
the  past  tense  was  the  one  and  the  only  one  for  young  pupils 
to  begin  with,  I  had  such  confidence  in  her  skill  as  a  teacher, 
and  her  knowledge  of  the  deaf,  that  I  consented  to  have  this 
teacher  try  a  class.  It  will  only  take  a  few  weeks,  I  thought, 
to  show  that  I  am  right.  I  stipulated  that  the  first  fourteen 
words  should  be  taught  with  the  indefinite  article,  and  that 
questions  should  be  asked  very  early  in  the  course. 
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The  progress  of  that  class  was  a  revelation  to  me.  While 
in  committing  set  lessons  to  memory  they  showed  no  marked 
ability,  and  when  compared  with  classes  that  I  have  since  seen 
taught  under  the  same  system  were  not  remarkably  bright, 
their  use  of  language  to  express  what  they  knew,  and  their 
abihty  to  think  and  to  ask  questions,  were  to  me  astonish- 
ing. From  that  time  I  have  looked  upon  Miss  Sweet^s  Lan- 
guage Lessons,  especially  upon  No.  1 — the  foundation  on 
which  the  others  rest — as  the  greatest  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  that  it  has  received  since 
I  have  been  in  the  work.  Each  year,  as  I  see  the  results  of 
this  system,  especially  in  the  hands  of  experienced  teachers 
who  use  all  of  it,  I  admire  it  more.  Those  who  use  only  the 
last  three  books  of  the  series,  in  my  opinion  omit  the  best  part 
of  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  perfect,  nor  that  it  con- 
tains all  that  should  be  taught  to  young  pupils ;  but  the  teacher, 
even  the  inexperienced  teacher,  who  will  faithfully  follow  this 
little  guide  can  feel  sure. that  her  class  has  a  firm  foundation 
on  which  to  build  in  the  future. 

La  my  own  classes  I  teach  the  first  few  words  with  the  in- 
defiinite  article,  introduce  questions  very  early,  and  insist  that, 
when  a  pupil  wishes  very  much  to  find  out  how  to  express 
some  thought,  the  correct  form  of  language  be  given  even  if  we 
do  go  outside  of  the  present  tense  to  do  it.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  this  is  necessary. 

The  reasons  given  by  others  for  not  using  this  little  work 
are : 

That  the  price  is  very  high. 

Possibly  this  may  be  so.  Forty  cents  each,  by  the  dozen,  is 
high  for  books  of  this  size.  But  if  the  author  is  profiting  by 
this  charge,  we  should  not  object.  She  certainly  deserves  any 
reward  she  may  be  able  to  get.  If  the  sale  of  the  book  were 
greater  the  price  would  be  less ;  books  for  special  classes  are 
always  high.  On  the  other  hand,  even  if  it  were  a  dollar  a 
copy,  its  cost  would  add  but  little  to  the  cost  of  our  schools 
as  a  whole. 

That  the  present  tense  is  used  instead  of  the  past. 

It  is  claimed  that  when  we  show  a  picture  of  a  boy  running, 
or  call  up  a  boy  and  make  him  run,  and  then  teach  our  young 
pupils  to  write,  *'A  boy  runs,"  we  are  making  a  great  mistake, 
and  teaching  what  we  shall  afterwards  have  to  unteach,  and  that 
we  should  do  much  better  to  teach  some  other  tense  or  tenses 
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first.  It  is  for  the  express  purpose  of  pointing  out  that  there 
will  be  less  unteaching  with  this  form  of  the  present  tense 
than  with  any  other  form  of  the  verb  that  this  article  is  written. 
It  may  be  that  there  is  some  system  in  use  somewhere  that 
avoids  these  troubles  to  a  greater  extent  than  this  one  does, 
but  I  know  of  none  such,  and  certainly  of  none  that  so  soon 
enables  deaf  pupils  to  use  language  correctly  and  for  its  highest 
purpose — to  serve  the  faculties  of  a  thinker. 

In  any  system  some  tense  must  be  used  first,  and  with 
youug  pupils  it  is  best  for  some  time  to  use  only  one.  It  is 
useless  to  give  forms  for  past,  present,  and  future  action 
before  the  idea  of  past,  present,  or  future  time  exists.  At  first 
it  is  best  to  draw  attention  only  to  the  fact  that  a  verb  expresses 
action,  and  leave  the  ideas  that  it  also  expresses  time  and 
assertion  to  be  developed  later.  We  should  also  tr}'  to  select 
a  tense  that  can  be  used  by  them  in  expressing  their  own 
ideas,  feelings,  and  wants. 

In  addition  we  should  have  an  eye  to  future  language-build- 
ing, and,  other  things  being  equal,  that  tense  that  can  easiest 
be  built  upon  is  the  best. 

The  habitual  present  fulfils  these  conditions  more  nearly 
than  any  other. 

Ist.  It  is  expressed  by  a  single  word. 

2d.  It  gives  us  the  root  of  the  verb,  and  from  it  we  can 
build  the  other  tenses  each  by  a  single  step,  or  at  least  by  les® 
change  than  from  any  other  tense.     In  regulai*  verbs  we  a^^ 
ed  or  prefix  shall  or  will,,  etc.,  to  this  tense.     The  irregul*^ 
verbs  have,  of  course,  to  be  taught  separately  and  careful^'J'* 
but  irregular  verbs  must  be  so  taught  in  any  system.     Wl^^^ 
we  begin  to  teach  other  tenses,  after  the  idea  of  time  has  b^^^ 
developed  and  the  need  of  them  is  felt,  we,  for  the  first  tiiS^^ 
draw  attentioD  to  the  fact  that  verbs  express  time.     As 
have  already  taught  that  the  form  of  the  verb  must  be  chang"' 
for  the  ]>lural,  etc.,  the  idea  that  it  must  be  changed  for 
is  easily  accepted,  and  as  we  build  our  scheme  of  tenses 
perfection  the  idea  gradually  dawns  upon  the  pupil  that 
first  tense  used  is,  wliat  it  truly  is,  the  tense  which  express* 
indefinite  time.     As  tense  after  tense  becomes  familiar  he  us- 
the  habitual  present  to  express  all  the  rest  of  the  time  that  Y^^ 
cannot  express  otlierwise. 

I  give  below  a  letter  writt<»u   by  a  girl  four  months  und<^^ 
instruction,  who  had  at  the  close  of  last  session  about  iwO 
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weeks'  practice  on  the  past  and  future  tenses,  and  who,  when 

she  wrote  this  note,  had  been  out  of  school  more  than  two 

months.     She  is  not  considered  the  brightest  pupil  in  her 

class.     I  give  this,  not  as  a  sample  of  good  language  work, 

but  because  it  was  written  voluntarily  just  when  the  past  and 

future  tenses  were  partly  mastered,  and  because  she  still  uses 

the  habitual  present  for  irregular  verbs,  not  knowing  their 

past  form.     I  consider  it  a  very  good  little  letter,  and  do  not 

see  how  she  could  have  written  it,  had  her  education  begun 

with  any  other  tense. 

Detroit,  Mich 

Aug.  28th,  1893 
My  Dear  Mr.  Clarke 

I  received  your  kind  letter  to-day.     I  will  come  to  school  Sept  20th. 

I  want  you  and  Mrs  Clarke  to  come  here.     What  is  Mrs  Clarke  name. 

Papa  gives  80me  25  cents  to  me.  Saturday.     I  thank  him.     I  want  to  love 

John.     A is  very  cross  last  night.     To-day  is  Monday.     I  am  well. 

I  am  not  sick.     I  like  you  and  Mrs  Clarke.     I  like  not  candy.     I  like  my 

teacher.     Do  you  like  school  ?     Do  you  like  A ?     I  like  not  boys.     I 

have  gold  two  rings.     Papa  gives  some  rings  to  me.     I  thank  you  for 

the  pretty  it.     Good  bye. 

M . 

3d.  It  is  an  inflected  tense.  The  third  person  singular, 
ending  in  5,  is  really  the  only  inflection  now  used.  The  pro- 
gressive present  changes  the  auxiliary  verb  in  each  person,  but 
those  are  really  inflections  of  the  verb  to  he  in  the  habitual 
present.  I  have  heard  the  argument  that  to  be  logical  we 
should  use  this  tense,  but  it  is  usually  made,  not  by  those  who 
intend  to  use  it,  but  by  those  who  use  the  past  tense,  and  as 
a  proof  that  the  past  tense  is  the  pfoper  one  to  use.  I  think 
when  we  have  trained  our  pupils  to  write,  "  I  run,"  "  John 
runs,"  "  Boys  run,"  we  have,  to  a  great  extent,  established  in 
them  the  idea  that  the  verb  is  dependent  upon  its  subject,  and 
at  a  time  when  it  makes  the  most  impression. 

4th.  All  verbs  can  be  used  correctly  in  this  tense.  Children 
often  say :  "  I  see  a  picture.  I  know  my  lesson.  I  love  my 
papa.  I  like  apples.  They  taste  good.  I  read  a  book.  I 
obey  my  teacher,"  etc.  They  could  not  say,  with  equal  cor- 
rectness, "I  am  seeing,"  etc.,  or  "I  saw,"  etc.  Let  any  one 
try  to  write  a  child^s  letter  in  either  tense  and  see. 

It  is  the  same  with  most  of  their  questions.  *'  Do  you  like, 
love,  see,  know,  think,  want,"  etc.,  not  "  Did  you  like,"  or  "Are 
you  liking." 

5ih.  The  present  imperative,  used  in  giving  directions,  is 
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._^-  iirr  same.    Not  one  class  in  twenty  notices  tL&t 

— ^  j:  die  second  peraon  till  their  attention  is  called 

•:«r  hme.    We  must  either  give  no  directions  11 

a^  if  imte  a  form  of  the  verb  differing  from  thai 

.-    -iiis. 
._^_rt  iifl  to  ask  questions  ver\   early — question? 

w...    zi  ^apils  to  thinking  and  to  using  language  to 

__^-  x'-'Uijhts.    Instead  of  set  reviews  let  the  teacher 

^    ioes  a  cat  do  \  **     "  "What  does  a  girl  do  ■ ' 

1  10*"  etc.,  and  by  a  little  help  in  the  way  of 

^  ^2-  -^t  '-^^  8^^  ^  *^®  verbs  that  the  pupils  know. 

j^    -  ^;nie  others,  used  in  complete  sentences.    I 
_  ^^^^  -lercise  by  a  little  girl,  and  regret  that  I  can- 
j^  - 1-  ixow  long  she  had   been  in  school  when  she 
.55. 1  remember,  it  was  about  six  weeks  : 

..  ,-r:  runs.  A  ^'irl  jumps, 

i  rri  -rMi.  A  girl  plays, 

i  -rl  stiindsi.  A  >;irl  sits. 

-rl  ■ria*.  A  «irl  sings, 

i  -r:  dances.  A  girl  sows. 

.  r-'-  langhs.  A  girl  cougliB. 

i  zr^l  reads.  A  girl  writes. 

I  rJ  studies.  A  girl  sloops. 

A  1-jl  hops.  A  girl  impnives. 

A  -.rl  knits. 
-.  -,    -  -xercise  of  this  kind  it  is  vctj*  easy  to  show  the 
*"-  -  rronoun  for  the  third  person. 
^        ...  ."-crwill  easily  see  how  useful  such  exercises  are  in 

-  10  composition  writing,  and   in  fact  to  pass  from 
*****  .  ■  ^y  that  the  children  hardly  feel  it  to  be  an  effort. 

-  ^me  of  luy  friends  would  liardly  recognize  me  fn 
■*in»T  description,  written  by  a  tirst-year  pupil,  not  ii 

7^-^.  ijut  they  must  admit   that  it  is  good  language 
*-  •  -.   a  pupil  who  entered  school  on  February  20th  to  do 

■:,Jrd.*ii,    Describe  me. 

..  ,  ^  jg  oursnp^""^*^"^^'***^-  J**'  i^  "'••*•  H»»  is  wise.  Ho  wrii« 
^  *■  [Te  wears  a  black  cuiit.  Iff  wi-ars  a  high  i-ollar.  He  wear* 
.j^*-. .  ^_^^      ^^  shuki's  hMiul>  with  iiii\     Ht' kisMes  Ct'oilo  and 

""""■'■       -J    jj^  |,iue  eyes.      Ht*  Talk^^  u*  Mrs. .     He  has  browu 

***^    u   hM  H  new  bat.     He  has  tw«»  Mack  •^Inws.     He  huH  two  f Ivan 
'"^        -  .  ^.^  j,j„i      He  is  kind.     11  ♦■  is  lull.     He  has  a  mustaehe. 

.   1-^^^  Qni»  is  the  brightest   in   her  class.     She  knows  a 

_^    mnvmore  words  than  some  other  membeina  of  the  class, 
fX^Ba*  m*'*j 


m  a 
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but  all  know  the  same  number  of  principles  of  language.   The 
slowest  pupil  in  this  class  wrote  : 

Mr.  Clarke  is  superintendent.     He  is  tall.    He  has  blue  two  eyes.    He 
is  kind. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  any  language  work  of  pupils  who 
have  had  more  than  one  yearns  training  in  Miss  Sweet^s  sys- 
tem, and  who  began  at  the  beginning.  The  custom  in  Michi- 
gan has  been  to  use  the  past  tense  the  first  year,  and  to  take 
up  Miss  Sweet^s  No.  2  the  second  year.  I  should  prefer  to 
use  Miss  Sweet^s  book  the  first  year,  and  Dot  afterwards,  if 
any  change  from  her  method  were  needed. 

I  believe,  from  past  experience  with  classes  from  the  first  to 
the  fourth  year,  that  with  intelligent  teachers  (for  no  system 
is  worth  much  without  them)  Miss  Sweet's  books  form  one 
system  that  avoids  the  necessity  of  stupid  classes  in  all  schools 
where  the  mentally  unsound  are  not  received ;  and  that  they 
enable  us  to  give  to  our  pupils,  not  a  free  and  idiomatic  use  of 
English  (for  no  congenital  deaf-mute  can  get  that  in  five  years), 
but  an  ability  to  use  it  grammatically,  exactly,  and  correctly ; 
and  that  the  use  of  the  habitual  present  tense  with  beginners 
is  the  foundation  of  the  system.  I  know  of  no  other  sys- 
tem so  successful  with  so  large  a  proportion  of  children  who 
knew  no  language  when  started,  and  who  must  be  taught  in 
classes  of  at  least  ten  pupils  to  a  teacher.  Possibly,  with 
classes  composed  only  of  children  who  have  already  learned 
considerable  language  through  the  ear,  or  where  a  teacher  has 
not  more  than  one  or  two  pupils,  some  other  plan  is  better. 
While  I  do  not  think  that  in  either  system  or  text-book  we 
have  yet  reached  perfection,  I  do  believe  that  it  is  in  this  di- 
rection that  perfection  lies ;  and  that  progress  toward  a  more 
perfect  education  of  the  deaf  depends  now  more  upon  the 
skill  and  faithfulness  of  the  teacher,  and  upon  constantly  de- 
creasing the  size  of  the  class,  especially  with  young  pupils, 
than  upon  improvements  in  either  system  or  text-book. 

To  supplement  the  text-books,  wo  use  reading  exercises, 
written  or  spelled  directions,  writing  from  actions,  describing 
persons,  things,  or  pictures.  I  give  two  descriptions  of  the 
same  picture  written  by  children  less  than  a  year  under  in- 
struction. These  pictures  we  give  to  each  child,  who  pastes 
the  picture  in  a  blank  book,  and  copies  the  corrected  descrip- 
tion under  it.     Older  pupils  are  jillowed  to  write  stories  about 
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their  pictures.     The  pictures  are  printed,  and,  in  some  casea, 
di'awn  and  engraved  especially  for  this  work. 

(Congenitally  deaf,  in  school  6^  months  :) 

A  girl  holds  a  doll.  A  baby  lies  in  a  cradle.  She  cries.  A  doU  is 
pretty.  A  girl  laughs.  She  plays  with  a  doll.  She  lives  in  a  house. 
She  takes  care  of  a  baby.  She  sits  on  a  cradle.  She  has  not  shoes.  A 
baby  hair  is  short.  A  girl  wears  a  white  and  black  dress.  She  wean  a 
jacket.  A  doll  wears  a  white  and  black  dress.  I  see  fence.  I  see  a 
vine.     I  see  a  tree. 

(Congenitally  deaf,  in  school  4  months  :) 

A  girl  holds  a  doll.  She  laughs.  She  is  happy.  She  is  barefoot.  She 
talks  to  her  doll.  She  has  black  short  hair.  Her  hair  is  straight.  I 
see  a  cradle.  A  baby  cries.  I  see  a  tree.  I  see  a  gate  in  picture.  A 
girl  has  brown  eyes.  She  has  a  white  teeth.  She  wears  a  black  and 
white  dress.  She  lives  in  house.  She  loves  a  doll.  I  see  a  window.  A 
baby  has  short  yellow  hair.  A  girl  has  a  jacket.  She  sees  some  flowers. 
She  sits  a  cradle.     I  see  a  porch. 

In  these  exercises  the  words  jacket^  cradle^  barefoot^fenct^ 
(jaie^  and  porch  were  written  on  the  slate  by  the  teacher  in 
response  to  questions  by  the  pupils.' 

FRANCIS  DEVEREUX  CLARKE,  M.  A., 

Superintendent  of  ike  Michigan  ScJuwlfor  the  Deaf  Flinty  Michigan. 
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While  at  the  World's  Congress  last  summer,  Mr.  Clarke 
and  myself  had  a  short  private  debate  upon  this  subject,  but, 
neither  having  made  any  perceptible  permanent  impression 
upon  the  other,  it  was  agreed  early  in  the  fall  that  each  pre- 
pare a  paper  for  publication  in  the  Anyials.  Accordingly,  my 
friend  set  about  to  draw  upon  his  well-filled  store-house  of 
facts  and  ideas.  The  result  of  his  efforts  soon  reached  me  in 
a  paper  that  so  cleaily  and  forcibly  sets  forth  the  arguments 
on  his  side  as  well-nigh  to  convince  the  most  obdurate.  In 
the  letter  accompanying  it  he  suggests  that  if  I  am  converted 
I  had  better  not  reply,  for  fear  that  I  shall  be  reconverted  to 
my  old  way  of  thinking.  Had  he  not,  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  made  this  remark,  I  might  have  yielded  up  my  judg- 
ment to  his  reasoning,  resigned  myself  to  my  fate,  and  hdd 
my  peace,  but,  being  so  frankly  reminded  of  my  danger,  I,  of 
course,  aroused  all  the  fortitude  at  my  command  against  it, 
and,  lest  in  very  spite  of  my  obstinacy  I  be  converted,  shall 
endeavor   to  make  a  reply.     This  will  be  the  more  difficult 
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from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Clarke  not  only  advances  arguments  to 
sustain  his  side  of  the  question,  but  anticipates  in  part  my 
own  and  belabors  them  in  a  most  clever  manner. 

Let  me  say,  in  the  outset,  that  I  do  not  wholly  condemn 
Miss  Sweet's  books.  They  are  in  many  ways  admirable  and, 
on  the  whole,  probably  the  best  series  of  the  kind  gotten  up 
especially  for  the  deaf.  My  position  with  reference  to  text- 
books is  perhaps  not  thoroughly  understood.  Our  pupils 
should,  of  course,  be  induced  to  read  as  much  as  they  can  in> 
telligently,  but  language  must  be  taught  as  a  distinct  study ; 
its  foundations  cannot  be  laid  in  a  text-book.  The  ideas 
clothed  by  the  pupils  in  their  first  efforts  to  use  language 
must  be  their  own ;  they  cannot  readily  utilize  those  acquired 
at  second  hand.  When  we  agreed  to  have  this  debate  I  was 
not  aware  that  my  position  upon  the  question  at  issue  would 
place  me  so  conspicuously  in  the  attitude  of  an  adverse  critic 
of  Miss  Sweet's  books,  and  I  here  disclaim  any  intention  to 
pose  as  such.  Where  there  is  no  well-arranged  course,  they 
will  serve  the  teacher  excellently  as  a  guide,  provided  the  past 
tense  be  substituted,  in  the  start,  for  the  present.  Having 
made  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  desire  that  our  discussion 
have  no  further  reference  to  those  books. 

No  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  our  educational  work 
will  deny  that  there  has  been  progress  in  it.  Nebulous  theo- 
ries have  in  part  given  way  to  well-defined  methods :  intelli- 
gent organization  has  largely  taken  the  place  of  random  teach- 
ing, and  yet  we  have  stupid  classes.  If  the  necessity  for  an 
occasional  stupid  class  is  finally  to  be  avoided  in  all  schools, 
the  day  of  miracles  in  our  work  is  at  hand.  No ;  the  stupid, 
like  the  poor,  we  shall  have  with  us  always ;  their  stupidity  is 
due  to  a  combination  of  circumstances  over  which  we,  as 
teachers,  can  have  no  control.  At  times  it  so  happens  that 
such  pupils  form  the  larger  portion  of  a  class,  thus  giving  that 
class  its  character. 

Moreover,  let  us  once  for  all  put  away  the  thought  that  pos- 
sibly there  is  a  way  to  make  the  ac(piisition  of  language  easy 
for  the  deaf.  The  day  will  never  come  when  so  desirable  an 
object  is  fully  realized,  unless  the  deaf  be  as  thoroughly  sur- 
rounded with  '*  an  atmosphere  of  English  "  as  the  hearing,  and 
that  is  manifestly  impracticable.  Difii(;ultieK  will  continue  to 
arise,  and  differences  as  to  treatment  are  sure  to  follow.  The 
course  that  reduces  the  number  of  difiiculties  to  a  minimum. 
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we  all  agree,  is  the  one  to  pursue.    The  trouble  is  to  determine 
what  that  course  is. 

Upon  this  question  of  tense  the  profession  is  perhaps 
almost  evenly  divided,  and,  as  far  as  numerical  support  goes 
for  argument,  each  individual  must  decide  for  himself.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  habitual  present  is  not  the  tense  to  begin  with, 
because,  in  my  opinion,  it  does  not  reduce  the  difficulties  to  a 
minimum.     While  avoiding  some,  it  creates  greater  ones. 

1.  The  verb  in  this  tense  is  inflected.  Mr.  Clarke  does  not 
lay  as  much  stress  upon  this  objection  as  I  could  wish.  He 
gives  it  sort  of  a  contemptuous  side-glance,  and  passes  on. 
Not  only  must  a  be  added  to  the  third  person  singular,  but 
some  verbs  that  end  in  A,  like  brushy  pinch,  pushy  and  wask, 
add  esj  while  others,  like  cough  and  laugh,  add  only  s  /  and 
those  ending  in  i/  change  that  letter  to  ie  when,  as  in  Jly  and 
carry,  it  is  preceded  by  a  consonant,  and  simply  add  s  when, 
as  in  play,  it  is  preceded  by  a  vowel. 

2.  The  same  is  true  in  asking  questions.  Mr.  Clarke  says 
this  tense  enables  us  to  ask  questions  early.  On  the  contrary, 
it  makes  interrogative  expressions  more  difficult.  Not  only  is 
the  principal  part  of  the  verb  varied,  but  the  auxiliary  as  well 
Take,  for  instance,  the  very  questions  he  mentions :  "  What 
does  a  cat  do!"  "  What  does  a  girl  do?"  "  What  do  you  do?" 
Here  you  have  a  change  in  the  auxiliary.  Add  these :  '*  What 
does  John  lift?  He  lifts  a  chair."  "Who  carries  the  box? 
You  carry  the  box."  Here  you  have  a  change  in  the  principal 
part  of  the  verb.  Now  put  these  questions  in  the  past  tense, 
and  you  have  the  invariable  did.  Where  the  question  requires 
the  use  of  the  auxiliary  the  principal  part  of  the  verb  is  changed 
in  the  answer,  but  it  is  the  same  in  all  the  three  persons,  and, 
moreover,  it  is  no  more  difficult  to  add  ed  than  to  add  s  or  es. 
Whore  no  auxiliary  is  used  the  verb  in  the  past  remains  the 
Hunie,  while  it  often  varies  in  the  present.  Take,  for  example, 
{\\v  (luestion  and  answer  already  given,  "Who  carriedihe  box? 
You  carried  the  box."  To  the  possible  objection  that  ques- 
tiims  and  answers  afforded  by  the  past  do  not  tax  the  pupils 
t^nough  and  become  tiresome,  it  may  be  replied  that  the  varia- 
tiiuis  in  pronouns  and  irregular  verbs  will  give  plenty  of  scope 
l\»r  the  exercise  of  their  feeble  mental  powers:  personal  pro- 
Uiums  in  nil  the  genders  and  persons  sliould  be  early  intro- 
ihu'tnl ;  v(»rbs  like  break  may  have  one  form  in  the  question 
uiul  ant)ther  in  the  answer,  as  "What  did  John  break?    He 
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broke  a  pencil."  Here  is  field  enough  for  thought ;  besides, 
the  learner's  chief  attention  should  at  first  be  upon  the  form 
of  the  sentence  and  the  position  of  its  elements.  Better  post* 
pone  the  necessity  for  the  frequent  etymological  changes  occa- 
sioned by  the  habitual  present  until  the  child  has  assimilated 
the  simpler  sentence  and  phrase  forms  and  fixed  the  position 
of  the  elements.  He  will  then  be  more  able  to  grasp  and  re- 
member those  changes.  At  any  rate,  the  most  rational  plan  is 
to  teach  what  is  easiest  first. 

3.  The  habitual  present  does  not  express  what  is  in  the  mind 
of  the  learner.  This  is  an  objection  so  serious  that  it  out- 
weighs every  possible  advantage.  Beginners  look  upon  an  act 
as  individual  rather  than  as  characterizing  the  actor.  In  pre- 
paring material  we  must  determine  what  ideas  can  be  most 
readily  conveyed  to  them  in  their  poverty  as  to  a  medium. 
Such  are  certainly  afforded  by  simple  physical  actions.  To 
write  '*  John  runs,"  when  the  act  has  just  been  performed  and 
everything  conspires  with  the  teacher^s  intention  to  make  the 
child  think  of  it  as  a  single  isolated  act,  is  to  implant  an  error 
in  his  mind  that  must  be  eventually  uprooted.  It  is  not  a 
sufficient  answer  to  say  that  the  verb  does  not  express  to  him 
the  idea  of  time.  Because  he  does  not  comprehend  the  full 
significance  of  predication  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be 
privileged  to  teach  him  a  wrong  form.  Mr.  Clarke  says  it  is 
not  necessary  to  bring  to  his  attention  the  fact  that  runs  car- 
ries with  it  the  idea  of  time.  True ;  but  the  past  no  more  re- 
quires this  than  the  present.  While  the  pupil  may  not 
recognize  the  assertion  of  time  in  a  verb  or  conceive  that  it  is 
expressed  by  any  word  in  the  sentence,  no  one  will  deny  that 
he  has  some  conception  of  time  relations.  They  begin  to  have 
a  place  in  his  thoughts  soon  after  the  awakening  of  conscious- 
ness, at  the  dawn  of  memory ;  when  first  able  to  recall  little 
events,  and,  from  their  repeated  occurrence,  to  anticipate  a  few 
simple  ones,  such  as  partaking  of  meals,  retiring  at  night, 
dressing  in  the  morning,  washing,  riding  out  with  mamma  in 
the  evening,  etc.,  he  begins  to  think  these  relations,  even  though 
he  cannot  designate  them  by  our  conventional  terms.  But, 
granting  that  a  beginner  does  not  think  of  time  in  connection 
with  an  act,  how  are  we  to  know  just  when  the  idea  of  time 
dawns  upon  his  mind,  that  we  may  give  him  the  correct  form 
for  the  tense  which  he  wishes  to  express  t  If  we  did,  it  would 
require  explanation — a  process  of  reasoning  somewhat  confus- 
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ing  to  a  child.     Explanations  require  time,  and  there  are  occa- 
sions enough  for  them  in  our  work,  it  would  seem,  without 
creating  any.     Besides,  if  the  child  is  able  to  put  two  things 
together,^ would  such  explanation  not  be  a  tacit  admission  on 
our  part  that  we  had  been  teaching  him  an  error?      Though 
the  reasons  for  teaching  the  habitual  present  were  sufficient, 
we  could  not  go  so  deeply  into  the  subject  as  to  convince  the 
cliild  that  our  position  was  correct.     He  would  simply  look 
upon  the  surface  and  see  that  first  we  taught  him  a  certain 
form  for  the  past  tense  and  now  we  discard  that  form,  tell  him 
it  is  wrong,  and  make  him  use  another.     The  chances  are  that 
when  he  got  out  of  sight  he  would  close  his  hand  and  vigor- 
ously strike  it  against  his  forehead,  meaning  this  expressiTe 
gesture,  of  course,  for  ourselves,  and  thereafter  look  with  sus- 
picion upon  anything  new  that  we  should  offer.     His  zest  and 
interest  in  the  work  would  be  dampened.      The  whole  little 
fabric  that  he  had  so  confidently  and  happily  made  being  torn 
up,  he  would  have  to  readjust  it,  and  in  his  present  frame  of 
mind  the  effort  would  be  grudgingly  put  forth.      Suppose, 
now,  the  pupil  were  put  under  another  teacher  just  as  this 
change  took  place ;  he  would  either  be  up  in  arms  against  that 
teacher  or  be  secretly  in  the  dumps.     If  we  teach  the  past 
tense  first,  and  then  take  up  others  in  the  order  in  which  thej 
can  be  most  readily  imparted,  each  change  is  a  simple  and 
natural  transition ;  but  if  the  present  be  taught  first  in  the  way 
suggested  by  Mr.  Clarke's  paper,  the  transition  to  the  past  in- 
volves a  correction,  and  hence  is  a  double  change.     The  ideas 
that  the  child  has  been  able  to  express  must  be  clothed  in  s 
new  form,  and  new  ideas  must  be  given  for  the  old  form; 
the  latter  must  be  dislodged  from  its  usurped  position  and 
given  a  new  one.      With  any  but  the  brightest  pupils  such  a 
course  will  result  in  confusion.     We  would  not  pursue  it  with 
any  other  part  of  speech,  calling,  for  example,  a  carriage  cart, 
because  forsooth  the  latter  word  is  easier  to  learn  than  carriagt; 
then  why  should  we  adopt  it  in  our  treatment  of  the  verb? 
Suppose  we  did  teach  the  present  first,  the  next  tense  we  would 
naturally  take  up,  if  we  are  to  have  regard  to  the  development 
of  time  in  our  pupils,  is  the  past.      Saying  nothing  about 
the  disadvantage  growing  out  of  a  subsequent  need  for  cor- 
rection, and  other  difficulties  already  mentioned,  is  it  not  just 
as  easy  to  teach  the  one  tense  form  as  the  other  ?    Considered 
simply  as  a  change,  what  difference  does  it  make  whether  it 
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be  from  the  past  to  the  present  or  vice  versa  ?  Either  transi- 
tion requires  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  verb. 

4.  The  purpose  of  language,  as  Mr.  Clarke  truly  says,  is  to 
express  and  to  get  ideas.  Ideas  and  their  proper  expression 
should  have  our  highest  consideration,  not  etymological  prin- 
ciples, or  what  are  the  root  forms  of  words  and  what  form  of 
the  verb  may  be  most  readily  built  upon  in  order  to  carry  out 
a  scheme  of  grammatical  development.  There  must,  of  course, 
be  system  in  our  work ;  every  form  of  the  verb  and  all  the 
common  expressions  in  our  language  need  to  receive  attention 
in  their  order.  Furthermore,  grammar  should  be  taught  in 
the  advanced  classes  as  a  means  to  the  better  understanding 
of  language :  if  a  deaf-mute  is  able  to  pick  a  sentence  to  pieces 
and  see  the  relations  of  all  its  words,  he  will  more  readily  get 
the  thought  it  embodies.  But  the  manner  of  verbal  develop- 
ment should  have  no  bearing  upon  the  adjustment  of  material 
for  our  primary  classes ;  a  process  of  grammatical  dovetailing 
should  have  no  place  in  our  work.  Hearing  children  do  not 
learn  language  along  the  lines  of  an  ingeniously  devised  gram- 
matical scheme.  They  do  not  stop  to  consider  whether  runs 
is  a  stepping-stone  to  will  run,  can  run,  or  to  run  /  they  are 
concerned  only  about  the  proper  form  in  which  to  express 
their  ideas. 

In  that  particular,  at  least,  it  is  safe  to  follow  in  their  foot- 
steps. But  we  cannot  allow  the  deaf,  handicapped  as  they 
are,  full  license  in  everything.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Clarke  that 
we  should  for  some  time  at  first  confine  ourselves  to  one  tense. 
The  conditions  seem  to  favor  the  use  of  the  past.  Beginners 
can  more  readily  apply  this  than  any  other.  Their  thoughts 
are  engaged  more  upon  what  they  have  seen  than  upon  what 
they  will  see  or  what  they  see  in  a  general  way.  Let  them 
accordingly  write  in  the  past  tense  from  simple  physical 
actions,  beginning  with  intransitive  verbs,  then  passing  on  to 
transitive  verbs,  and  finally  adding  prepositional  phrases,  and 
you  will  approach  nature's  way  as  nearly  as  it  is  well  to  do 
with  the  deaf.  In  our  school  the. habitual  present  is  not  taken 
up  until  after  the  future  and  the  actual  present  of  the  common 
verbs  of  action  are  taught.  The  following  sentences  were 
written  by  one  of  our  beginners,  a  little  girl  deaf  from  birth. 
She  had  been  in  school  barely  seven  weeks  when  she  wrote 
them.  She  is  bright,  but  there  are  others  in  her  class  who  do 
fully  as  well  or  better.     The  class  is  composed  of  seventeen 
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pupils  and  the  majority  of  them  have  been  in  school  from 
seven  weeks  to  two  months ;  a  few  are  last  yearns  dullards. 
After  having  learned  a  few  nouns  they  were  started  in  sen- 
tence-writing, using  at  first  the  name  of  the  actor  as  subject, 
and  gradually  adding  the  personal  pronouns : 

Oscar  ran.  He  walked.  Willie  sat.  She  hopped.  I  winked.  Yon 
coughed.  Dora  stamped.  She  danced.  She  staggered.  Walter  jumped. 
He  limped.  You  rapped.  Lizzie  rocked.  She  nodded.  She  yawned. 
You  swept.  Owen  crawled.  He  spit.  He  washed.  I  stood.  I  wrote. 
I  read.  John  threw  a  top.  He  threw  a  pencil.  You  broke  a  itick. 
You  broke  a  crayon.     Vivian  tore  a  letter.     She  tore  a  rag. 

The  exercises  in  the  past  should  be  continued  until  the  sim- 
ple sentence  and  phrase  forms  are  stamped  upon  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  and  many  verbs  of  action  have  been  acquired  in  that 
tense.  The  verb,  as  Gouin  well  says,  is  the  life  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  around  it  cluster  the  manifold  accretions  of  speech, 
but  the  '^  mould  forms  "  of  our  language  demand  at  least 
equal  attention.  It  may  be  objected  that  if  pupils  are  drilled 
so  extensively  in  the  past  they  will  often  use  ran  for  run%^  and 
say  will  ran^  can  ran,  etc.  Perhaps  so ;  but  this  danger  is  in- 
significant compared  with  that  of  more  serious  errors  if  pu- 
pils are  rushed  rapidly  over  these  forms.  The  question  of 
supreme  importance  is  not  how  can  we  cram  the  largest  num- 
ber of  expressions  into  our  pupils  and  make  the  best  showing 
within  a  given  time,  but  how  can  we  lay  a  foundation  for  the 
best  results  throughout  the  entire  course.  The  specimens  of 
picture-composition  by  two  congenitally  deaf  pupils  in  school 
four  and  six  and  a  half  months  respectively,  which  Mr.  Clarke 
presents,  are  in  themselves  good.  But  what  do  we  see  in 
them  ?  Affirmation  and  negation ;  verbs  of  action,  transitive 
and  intransitive ;  the  verb  to  be  with  adjectives  affirming  quahty, 
and  with  prepositional  phrases  expressing  position ;  posses- 
sion assumed  and  predicated ;  subjective  as  well  as  objective 
ideas  put  in  shape.  The  same  is  true  of  the  little  letter  to 
Mr.  Clarke  and  the  description  of  himself.  Is  it  possible  to 
give  all  these  forms  to  a  mute  child  in  so  short  a  time  without 
cramming  t  In  order  that  he  may  assimilate  them,  make 
them  a  definite  and  permanent  pai*t  of  himself,  he  must  use 
them  many  times  to  embody  his  own  thoughts,  and  the  time  is 
too  short  and  opportunities  are  too  few  to  do  this  with  such  a 
variety  of  expressions  in  a  few  months.  True,  an  educator 
like  Mr.  Clarke,  or  a  teacher  under  his  direction,  might  pursue 
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anv  kind  of  plan  and,  for  a  while,  produce  excellent  results, 
but  surely  the  great  majority  of  children  must  sooner  or  later 
reach  the  limit  of  their  capacity  for  memorizing  at  the  rate  in- 
dicated by  those  compositions,  and  then  what  t  Confusion  of 
forms — the  old  story.  My  friend  attaches  much  importance  to 
early  letter-writing.  While  it  gratifies  parents  to  receive  a 
letter  from  their  child  very  early — I  have  known  some  to  re- 
quest one  a  few  weeks  after  their  child  had  entered  school 
without  the  knowledge  of  a  single  word — the  matter  is  not  so 
urgent  as  to  require  the  adoption  of  a  hot-house  process. 
Hearing  children,  who  enter  school  with  a  command  of  lan- 
guage which  it  takes  a  bright  deaf-mute  about  five  years  to 
gain,  are  barely  able,  in  three  or  four  months,  to  compose  a 
little  letter,  and  to  expect  our  pupils  to  accomplish  such  a  feat 
is  expecting  too  much.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  give 
specimens  of  letters  written  by  pupils  under  instruction  about 
two  years.  The  first  two  are  by  pupils  who  were  started  here 
in  the  past  tense.  This  one  is  by  a  little  girl  deaf  from  birth ; 
she  is  bright,  but  there  are  others  entered  when  she  was  who 
can  write  as  well : 

My  Dear  Father  : — 

I  was  very  sick  yesterday.  I  am  a  little  well  now.  You  must  write  a 
letter  to  me  soon.  I  love  you  all.  *  Mrs  L —  is  very  kind  to  me.  Her 
baby  is  very  sweet  and  pretty.  I  love  her.  I  like  her.  Miss  G —  is 
kind  to  me.  I  often  study  my  lesson  hard.  Geiin  gave  two  pears  to  me 
last  Tuesday.  I  thanked  her.  Clifton  is  Beulah  Christid's  friend. 
Melissa  love  you  all.  She  wants  to  kiss  Cora.  She  like  Cora.  Some 
girls  often  play  with  me  and  Gene.  Eva  Dorchester  often  gives  some 
things  to  me.  I  often  thank  her.  Please  send  me  5  cts  soon.  I  want 
to  get  a  copy  book.  I  want  to  see  you  all.  I  like  you  all.  The  girls 
and  boys  ate  fish  yesterday.  The  teachers  ato  turkey  yesterday.  We 
had  a  nice  time  yesterday.  Some  boys  went  with  a  monitor  to  the  circus 
and  had  a  nice  time.  The  girls  did  not  go  to  the  circus.  Clifton  went 
to  the  circus  yesterday.  I  want  to  go  hunie  at  Christmas.  Gene  says 
that  she  will  go  home  at  Christmas.  Will  you  let  me  go  home  ?  Clifton 
will  go  home  at  Christmas.  I  think  you  all  will  go  to  church  next  Sun- 
day.    Good  bye. 

Your  loving  daughter 


This  is  by  a  girl  of  good  average  ability,  also  deaf  from 
birth ;  she  has  juHt  begun  to  write  letters : 

My  Dear  Sister  : — 

I  am  well  today.  I  write  a  letter.  I  want  to  see  you.  I  did  not  get 
a  letter  from  you  last  week.  Captain  Kendall  and  Mrs.  Kendall  came 
back  here  last  week  Thursday.    Several  boys  went  to  circus  today.     I 
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read  several  little  papers.     I  liked  to  read  it  named   Our  Little  Folki 

Weekly  last  Sunday.    I  talked  with  Miss  Susie  Mood  last  week  Moodaj. 

Several  boys  played  with  base  ball  last  Saturday.     Many  boys  and  girls 

ate  the  fish  for  dinner.     The  girls  studied  their  lessons  last  night.    I 

want  some  stamps  and  I  want  a  new  dress.     Several  teachers  are  well 

today.     There  are  1 13  boys  and  96  girls  in  this  Institution.     I  send  my 

love  to  all. 

Your  loving  sister 

Here  is  one  by  a  congenital  deaf-mute  who  recently  came 
to  us  from  another  school,  where  he  was  started  in  the  habit- 
ual present.  He  has  been  under  instruction  the  same  length 
of  time  as  the  above  two  pupils,  and  is  fully  as  bright  as  the 
second,  if  not  brighter  : 

Dear  Mamma :— I  am  well.     The  boys  and  girls  are  happy.     The  boys 

and  girls  ate  some  fishes  yesterday.     The  boys  and  g^rls  played  on  the 

ground.     The  boys  and  men  played  in  the  base  ball.     The  boys  and  girls 

are  saw  some  fishes  yesterday.     The  boys  are  circus.     Mr.  B—  lecture 

boys  and  girls  to  chapel.     The  boys  and  girls  walked  to  nuts.     Last  week 

the  boys  goes  to  many  nuts.     The  men  goes  to  circus.     The  boys  and 

girls  goes  to  school  room.     Last  week  Mr.  B —  lecture  boys  and  men  and 

girls  went  to  chapel.     I  want  new  shoes.     I  want  candys  and  apples  and 

bananas  in  a  box. 

Your  loving  son, 

The  following  is  a  composition  on  a  picture  by  one  of  oar 
pupils,  a  congenital  deaf-mute,  started  in  the  past  tense  and 
under  instruction  three  years.  She  had  never  seen  the  pic- 
ture before  it  was  laid  on  her  desk  for  this  description,  and 
she  wrote  it  off  rapidly.     The  picture  is  colored : 

I  see  a  boy,  a  girl,  some  flowers,  and  a  rabbit  in  this  picture.  The 
boy  is  holding  a  stick  on  his  shoulder.  The  rabbit  is  on  the  stick.  Hi* 
shirt  is  white.  His  vest  is  red.  His  hair  is  brown.  His  stockings  tf^ 
blue.  His  slippers  are  black.  His  face  and  hands  are  clean.  I  tbink 
his  eyes  are  brown.  His  necktie  is  blue.  He  shot  at  the  rabbit.  It  i* 
dead.  It  is  brown.  It  is  nice  and  pretty.  Its  ears  are  large.  I  think 
it  is  large.  The  girl  is  holding  some  flowers  in  her  hand.  She  is  stand- 
ing near  the  rabbit.  Her  cap  is  red.  Her  waist  is  blue.  Her  ribbon  i* 
red.  I  think  her  eyes  are  blue.  The  flowers  and  roses  are  red  and 
green.  The  boy's  foot  is  on  the  door-step.  I  think  the  girl  and  M 
gave  the  rabbit  and  the  flowers  to  their  parents.  Their  mother  cooked 
the  rabbit.     They  and  their  parents  ate  it. 

The  reader  will  notice  how  correctly  she  uses  the  tenses  and 
how  she  changes  her  tense  when  passing  from  description  ^ 
narrative.  The  only  word  given  her  by  the  teacher  was  do(^' 
step.    The  following  is  a  description  of  the  same  picture  bj  a 
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boy  naturally  as  bright  as  the  girl  who  wrote  the  foregoing. 

He  has  been  under  instruction  the  same  length  of  time,  but 

came  to  us  last  year  from  a  school  where  he  was  started  in  the 

habitual  present : 

I  see  a  picture.  A  boy  and  girl  are  walking  on  the  ground.  A  stick 
is  on  the  rabbit.  A  girl  is  flower  in  her  hands.  A  rabbit  is  brown.  A 
boy's  cap  is  green.  A  boy^s  vest  is  red.  A  boy's  pants  is  green.  A  boy*s 
stockings  are  blue.  A  boy's  slippers  are  green.  A  girl's  slippers  are 
green.  A  boy's  shirt  is  white.  A  girl's  dress  is  gray.  A  girl's  ribbons 
are  tied  on  her  legs.  Her  cap  is  red.  A  boy's  hair  is  brown.  A  girl's 
stockings  are  white.  A  girl's  eyes  are  brown.  A  boy's  eyes  are  brown. 
A  girl's  hair  is  brown.  The  trees  is  green.  A  boy  and  girl  are  came  to 
into  his  house.     The  grass  is  green. 

I  might  make  further  comparisons,  as  we  have  a  number  of 
pupils  who  were  started  in  the  present  tense  and  given  a 
variety  of  forms  in  rapid  succession,  and  without  a  single  ex- 
ception they  fail  to  come  up  to  the  standard  of  our  school. 
This  is  not  said  in  a  spirit  of  braggadocio,  but  to  establish  the 
fact  that  my  position  is  not  based  altogether  upon  theory.  I 
am  ready  to  concede  that  there  are  doubtless  schools  where 
better  results  can  be  shown  than  in  ours ;  climate  and  irregiilar 
attendance  make  against  us,  the  latter  seriously. 

We  should  not,  of  course,  teach  the  past  of  all  verbs  first. 
That  would  be  going  to  the  other  extreme.  After  a  pretty 
thorough  drill  in  the  past  of  verbs  of  action,  the  verb  to  be 
may  be  taken  up  in  the  present.  It  can  in  the  start  be  used 
with  prepositional  phrases  to  locate  objects  about  the  room, 
and  with  adjectives  to  describe  persons  and  things  familiar  to 
the  pupils. 

Thus :  The  box  is  on  the  window-sill.  John's  slate  is  in  his 
desk.  Willie's  knife  is  in  his  pocket.  Your  feet  are  under 
your  table.  The  broom  is  behind  the  door.  Mary's  seat  is 
near  the  window.  Kate's  dress  is  blue.  Her  apron  is  white. 
Frank's  hands  are  dirty.  His  hair  is  long.  Maggie  is  fat. 
Her  hair  is  brown.  Her  eyes  are  blue.  Her  face  is  clean. 
Mr.  Jones  is  tall.     He  is  lean.     He  is  old  and  weak. 

Verbs  like  «ee,  heavy  want,  like,  have,  think,  and  k7iow  should 
also  be  taught  in  the  present  first.  These  verbs  have  the 
same  form  in  the  habitual  as  in  the  actual  present,  and  the  latter 
is  the  sense  in  which  most  of  them  should  at  first  be  given. 
But  they  can  wait  awhile.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  their  mean- 
ing to  a  beginner ;  his  means  of  communication  are  too  meagre. 
Take,  for  example,  want.    You  could  give  the  child  the  idea 
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only  by  connecting  the  word  with  a  distinct  want  that  he  ex- 
periences. So  with  the  verb  ?iave.  In  a  sentence  like  this, 
"  Mary  has  a  blue  dress,"  the  idea  most  prominent  in  the 
child's  mind  would  very  likely  be  that  expre<)sed  by  hlue^  and 
that  of  possession  would  not  be  asserted,  but  assumed.  We 
cannot  teach  everything  at  once,  and  the  more  difficult  should 
come  after  what  is  easy.  Our  pupils  get  possession  of  maDT 
an  idea  long  before  they  are  able  to  express  it,  and  the  feel- 
ings and  wants  of  beginners  can  very  well  wait  at  least  until 
circumstances  wDl  enable  us  readily  to  associate  the  expression 
with  them.  The  questions  "  Do  you  like  —  ?  "  "  Do  you  love 
—  ? ''  "  Do  you  want  —  f  "  etc.,  must  accordingly  be  put  oflf 
also.  Action-writing  in  the  past  tense  will  afford  plenty  of 
practice  in  asking  questions,  and  in  commands  as  well. 

To  Mr.  Clarke's  statement  that  we  must  either  give  no  di- 
rections, if  we  begin  with  the  past,  or  use  two  forms  of  the 
verb,  it  may  be  replied  that  to  add  ed  is  about  as  easy  as  to 
add  s  or  ea.  Where  the  verb  is  irregular  the  change  is  the 
same  as  in  questions.  It  is  best,  however,  to  withhold  inter- 
rogative and  imperative  sentences  until  simple  declarative 
forms  have  been  fixed.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  impor- 
tance of  making  our  pupils  think,  but  the  fact  is  often  over- 
looked that  almost  every  step  forward  that  they  take  in  Eng- 
lish requires  a  conscious  effort  and  the  exercise  of  thought. 
We  can  make  the  work  of  acquiring  language  so  complicated 
as  to  bewilder  them  and  render  thought  almost  impossible ; 
we  can  make  it  so  simple  as  to  induce  them  to  think.  I  shall 
close  this  article  with  a  picture-composition  by  a  congenital 
deaf-mute  in  school  about  four  years.  She  is  not  the  brightest 
in  her  class,  but  the  description  shows  that  she  has  used  her 
mental  faculties  to  some  purpose.  It  was  dashed  off  hastily 
on  a  slate : 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  the  picture.  One  of  the  ladies  is  rockiug 
in  the  chair.  I  guess  I  will  uame  her  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  and  her  daughter, 
Mary.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  is  talking  with  Mary.  They  look  very  sweet  and 
pretty.  Mary  loves  her  nia.  She  has  a  toy-wagon  and  a  stone-rabbit. 
I  think  her  parents  jjresented  her  them.  Her  dress  is  very  short  and 
white.  Another  lady  is  lying  on  the  hamock.  I  think  her  name  is  MrSw 
Bessie.  She  is  Mary's  aunt.  She  looks  like  she  is  sleepy  now.  I  see  the 
taV)le  standing  near  the  hamock.  A  book,  cup,  saucer,  tea-spoon,  and 
towel  are  on  the  table.  I  think  Mrs.  Bessie  can't  read  a  book  because 
she  wants  to  sleep.  Mary  looks  like  she  asks  her  ma  where  her  papa  is. 
Her  ma  hays  she  thinks  he  hati  gone  to  town.     She  wants  to  see  her 
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father.  Ma  Bays,  Well,  he  will  soon  come  home.  I  see  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
is  nursing  her  sweet  little  baby.  She  is  smiling  at  her  aunt  Bessie.  I 
think  they  all  are  not  rich,  but  they  are  well  off.  I  think  Mary's  ma  is 
not  selfish,  because  she  looks  very  pleasant.  She  often  gives  her  some 
milk  and  cake.  I  guess  she  has  many  different  flowers  in  the  garden.  I 
think  she  does  not  work  very  hard.  It  looks  like  it  is  spring.  Mary  is 
enjoying  herself  very  much  and  playing  with  the  toy-wagon  and  stone- 
rabbit.  She  is  about  three  years  old,  Ma  is  thirty  years  old  andher  aunt 
Bessie  is  thirty-nine  years  old.  I  guess  her  aunt  is  going  to  stay  with 
them  all  the  spring.  She  tells  her  neice  Mary  that  she  will  take  her 
home  to  stiiy  with  her  a  few  weeks.  I  think  she  will  give  some  pretty 
presents  to  her.  When  she  grows  to  be  a  lady  I  think  her  ma  will  let 
her  visit  many  friends  and  her  folks.  I  think  some  gentleman  may  fall 
in  love  with  her  because  she  is  very  sweet  and  pretty. 

J.  W.  BLATTNEE,  B.  A., 
Principal  of  the  Texas  School  for  the  Deaf  AvAtin^  Texas. 


KINDERGARTENS  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

That  little  has  been  known  of  the  posBibilities  of  kinder- 
garten work  for  the  deaf  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  our 
State  schools  have  not  received  children  under  seven  or  eight 
years  of  age.  Children  who  commence  school  then  have  prac- 
tically missed  the  nursery  education  which  is  the  foundation 
of  all  things  for  those  who  can  hear,  and  need  a  general  sharpen- 
ing of  the  faculties  before  beginning  regular  work.  For  this 
reason,  in  most  schools,  drawing,  weaving,  and  building  are 
given  during  the  first  year  for  concentration  and  quickness,  as 
preparation  for  the  hard  task  of  learning  our  mother  tongue. 
While  thi:^  is  good  under  the  circumstances,  it  appeals  to  only 
one  side  of  the  great  trinity  of  being — the  mental — not  bring- 
ing out  at  the  same  time  the  equally  important  physical  and 
spiritual  parts.  If  the  kindergarten,  which  develops  all  three 
together,  should  be  given  the  child  who  does  not  hear  from  the 
time  he  would  naturally  begin  to  talk,  would  it  not  supply  this 
same  nursery  education  which  does  so  much  for  the  heaiing 
child? 

Physically,  the  movement  plays — the  flying,  running,  and 
skipping — give  unconscious  development  to  the  little  bodies  so 
often  left  delicate  by  the  Dlness  which  takes  away  hearing ; 
and  the  rhythmic  motions  can  be  made  to  supply  in  a  great 
degree  that  pleasure  which  we  have  from  music. 
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The  consUmt  wmtcking  and  imitatiiig  the  wonders  of  natuiB; 
knowledge  of  the  candhions  of  society  from  stories  and  plays 
illastrating  the  famOj  life :  the  trades,  and  the  work  of  the 
individual  contributing  to  the  general  comfort,  give  mental 
development  Power  of  original  thought  comes  from  indi- 
vidual eicpression  bj  means  of  the  gifts  and  occupations. 

Highest  of  all  is  the  leading  to  a  love  of  Cknl  and  love  of 
one's  neighbor  bj  the  spiritual  truth  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  work  of  the  year  or  of  the  month.  These  spiritual  ideas 
are  gained  quicklj  and  unconsciously  if  the  work  is  carefully 
planned.  At  one  time  we  had  for  our  text,  *^He  that  doeth 
good  is  of  God,**  the  divisions  for  work  being  : 

1.  Things  that  do  good  by  being  beautiful — as  flowers. 

2.  Things  out  of  doors  that  do  good  work — as  bees. 

3.  Grood  work  done  by  men. 

4.  Mftking  our  own  work  good. 

We  had  taken  up  only  the  first  division — the  flowers,  when, 
on  Sunday,  one  of  the  little  girls  read  a  verse  from  the  Bible. 
'*  That  is  beautiful,''  said  her  mother.  "  Yes,"  came  the  an- 
swer :  "  the  flowers  are  beautiful,  the  grass  is  beautiful,  the 
trees  are  beautiful,  the  water  is  beautiful,  and  Ood  is  beau- 
tiful.' 

As  for  language,  it  has  been  found  that  kindergarten 
furnishes  a  constant  incentive  to  the  child  to  talk.  At  first 
the  plays  and  stories  given  must  be  exceedingly  simple.  The 
work  that  illustrates  must  be  so  well  fitted  to  the  subject  that  it 
will  explain  the  language  spoken  or  written.  Gradually  it 
will  be  found  that  more  and  more  can  be  given  by  story. 
Nursery  rhymes,  finger  plays,  little  songs  of  greeting  and  of 
parting  will  become  perfectly  familiar.  Very  quickly  a  con- 
siderable vocabulary  is  acquired  from  the  objects  and  actions 
used  and  represented. 

Now  the  general  idea  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  has  been  to 
give  from  seven  to  ten  years'  schooling,  while  most  hearing  chil- 
di'en  have  twelve  years  of  public  school,  often  preceded  by 
two  yeai's  of  kindergarten  and  followed  by  a  course  at  college 
or  university.  When  a  child  who  cannot  hear  goes  to  school, 
we  wish  to  give  him  all  that  his  hearing  brothers  and  sisters 
learn  and,  in  addition,  this  most  important  language  which 
they  have  already  acquired.  Ought  he  not,  then,  to  have  more 
time,  not  less,  than  they  ?  in  fact,  to  begin  as  soon  as  he  would 
begin  to  talk  if  he  had  hearing,  and  in  the  way  which  best 
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leads  him  by  his  own  chUd  powers  to  harmonious  develop- 
ment t 

.  We  shall  have  made  a  great  step  towards  this  when  free 
kindergartens  for  the  deaf,  with  trained  teachers,  are  estab- 
lished in  every  large  city  of  our  land. 

ALICE  F.  HUDSON, 
OhieagOy  lUinois. 


MR.  HAVSTAD'S  VIEWS  ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF 

THE  DEAF. 

Under  the  title  of  *^  Thoughts  on  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf,"  an  article  is  contributed  to  the  Tidskriftf6r  Dofatum- 
akolan^  Nob.  4  and  5  for  1892,  by  Mr.  Lars  A.  Havstad,  of 
Christiania,  Norway.  Without  making  a  full  translation  a 
resume  of  the  principal  points  will  be  given  below. 

Mr.  Havstad  prefaces  his  article  with  the  following  motto : 
''  The  greatest  obstacle  to  be  overcome  in  the  education  of 
the  deaf  is  their  isolation." 

The  acknowledged  aim  of  the  education  of  the  deaf,  he  says, 
is  ^^  to  restore  them  to  society,"  and  our  schools,  as  now  organ- 
ized, instead  of  tending  to  do  so,  tend  directly  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

A  philosophical  reasoning  follows  upon  the  general  treat- 
ment of  abnormal  persons,  whom  he  divides  into  three  groups : 
the  morally  abnormal,  such  as  criminals  and  the  criminally 
disposed ;  the  mentally  abnormal,  such  as  the  insane,  feeble- 
minded, and  idiots  ;  and  the  physically  abnormal,  such  as  the 
sick  or  maimed,  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  The  universal  cus- 
tom of  collecting  these  classes  by  themselves— criminals  in 
prisons,  the  insane  in  asylums,  the  sick  in  hospitals — is 
adopted  not  because  this  is  the  best  way  to  reform  or  cure 
them.  The  best  place  for  a  sick  person  would  be  in  a  home, 
surrounded  by  healthy  people  personally  dear  to  the  patient, 
provided  that  all  sanitary  requirements  could  be  fulfilled  ;  so 
the  criminally  disposed  are  less  likely  to  be  reformed  in  the 
company  of  other  criminals  than  if  they  could  be  placed 
among  persons  of  good  and  strong  character  ;  the  insane  and 
feeble-minded  would  improve  faster  could  they  be  surrounded 
by  normal  people,  provided  that  in  other  respects  they  should 
receive  as  good  treatment  as  at  the  asylum.  The  reason  for 
thus  gathering  them  together  is  in  every  case  based  on  eco- 
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nomical  considerations ;  society  cannot  afford  to  provide  for 
each  individual  separately  what  can  be  done  for  them  collect- 
ively. • 

The  case  of  the  deaf  is  exactly  similar.  When  the  turn  came 
to  them,  ''  the  least  helpless  of  all  the  abnormal/^  it  was  nat- 
ural that  the  arrangements  already  made  for  other  classes 
should  form  the  models  for  their  schools ;  and  thus  our  insti- 
tutions became  at  first  a  combination  of  asylums  for  the  help- 
less as  well  as  schools  for  instruction. 

It  is  true  that  hearing  children  are  also  collected  together 
for  purposes  of  instruction.  This  was  probably  also  in  the 
first  instance  due  to  economical  considerations.  Moreover, 
it  is  designed  that  the  hearing  children  shall  exert  a  certain 
stimulating  influence  upon  one  another,  and  it  is  true  that 
they  do,  within  certain  limits. 

Wlien  schools  for  the  deaf  were  founded,  it  was  naturallv 
supposeii  that  the  deaf  children  would  exert  a  similar  influence 
u^H^n  one  another.  They  were  given  a  language  of  their  own 
to  use  in  communicating  with  one  another  and  with  their 
tt^ohers,  and  the  chief  aim  in  their  education  was  by  special 
means  to  give  them  a  share  of  the  general  knowledge  of  man- 
kind. The  idea  of  removing  the  barriers  which  separate  the 
deaf  fn>m  the  hearing  was  an  afterthought,  or  merely  a 
seoondar}'  object. 

However,  it  was  soon  felt  that  the  separation  of  the  deaf 
fnuu  the  hearing  could  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  former. 
Evou  in  countries  where  the  sign-language  prevailed,  various 
moans  wore  proposed  for  bringing  the  deaf  pupils  into  closer 
ovnitaot  with  hearing  people,  and  some  were  carried  out.  One 
of  tho  uu>8t  characteristic  is  that  adopted,  for  instance,  in 
Kdiuburgh,  where  deaf  and  hearing  children  are  educated 
to»^t»thor  in  the  same  school,  although  in  separate  rooms,  and 
rt^iuirtHl  to  spend  their  time  out  of  school  together.  In 
Kdiubur^h  this  attempt  has  been  a  success  in  so  far  that  the 
hortriug  ohildrtai  actually  learn  to  talk  with  the  deaf  and  to 
\iso  thoir  si»^ns,  even  though  their  intercourse  may  be  a  tiifle 
l\*vcod.  Hut  tho  trouble  is  that  the  results  of  this  arrange- 
uiout  will  always  bo  of  limited  extent.  It  is  not  of  particular 
NiOuo  \\>  a  fow  thousand  deaf  if,  among  several  millions  of 
heaving  juH>plo,  there  are  a  few  thousand  who  can  talk  to 
them  \u  thoir  own  language. 

Whore  the  oral  method  prevails,  it  would  seem  easier  to 
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break  down  this  barrier  between  the  deaf  and  the  hearing, 
since  the  method  itself  has  this  object  in  view. 

^^Nevertheless  the  first  attempts  were  of  much  the  same 
kind  as  those  adopted  where  signs  were  used.  The  deaf  were 
placed  in  boarding-schools.  Although  the  so-called  externats 
with  foster  homes  were  early  introduced,  it  was  hardly  any- 
where done  with  a  view  to  break  down  the  isolation  of  the 
pupils ;  it  was  rather  done  from  economical  considerations,  as 
homes  for  the  pupils  could  be  secured  very  cheaply  in  the 
smaller  German  towns.  The  oral  method  was  to  do  every- 
thiog.  It  was  to  give  the  pupil  such  training  that  on  leaving 
school  he  should  be  able  to  make  himself  understood  by  any 
one  endowed  with  a  tolerably  good  ear.  The  fact  that  lan- 
guage was  of  greater  importance  than  mechanical  practice  in 
speech  was  overlooked.  While  it  was  frankly  admitted  that 
signs  are  the  natural  language  of  the  deaf,  it  was  not  quite 
clearly  perceived  that  it  was  the  very  system  of  instruction — 
the  arrangement  by  which  the  deaf  talked  many  times  more 
and  oftener  with  one  another  than  with  hearing  persons — 
which  would  make  signs  their  natural  language. 

^'  To  perfect  the  technical  methods  of  instruction  was  the 
great  aim  which  occupied  the  attention  of  able  instructors. 
Clear  pronunciation,  good  lip-reading,  was  the  program.  The 
realization  of  this  aim  was  to  remedy  the  unpleasant  fact  that 
the  deaf,  after  leaving  school,  showed  a  decided  disposition  to 
diminish  the  use  of  speech  and  increase  the  use  of  signs. 

^^  However,  it  was  early  felt  that  the  isolation  of  the  deaf 
was  an  evil  that  must  be  combated.  Men  came  forward  who 
demanded  that  the  deaf  should  be  instructed  in  the  public 
schools  along  with  the  hearing  children,  and  in  Prussia  candi- 
dates for  teachers  in  the  public  schools  were  actually  for  a 
time  given  instruction  in  the  training  of  deaf  children,  so  that 
each  might  be  qualified  to  instruct  those  in  his  district.  Many 
different  plans  were  proposed  between  this  Prussian  attempt 
and  the  old  arrangement ;  but  all  had  this  defect,  that  they 
were  impracticable,  or  were  not  even  given  a  practical  trial. 

"  The  real  work  has  therefore  been  directed  toward  perfect- 
ing the  teaching  of  speech  in  the  schools.  The  oral  method — 
which  has  changed  more  and  more  from  instruction  in  speech 
to  instruction  by  speech — has  proved  a  very  efficient  method, 
which  has  been  a  great  blessing  to  the  deaf,  without  regai'd  to 
the  quality  of  their  speech  on  leaving  school,  or  to  their  in- 
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dination  to  use  it  in  intercourse  with  hearing  people.  If  we 
were  to  suppose  that  the  different  methods  should  not  be  im- 
proved  any  further  from  this  time  on,  even  then  the  onl 
method  would  be  justly  entitled  to  replace  every  other  method 

'^  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  aim  of  the  oral  method, 
to  break  down  the  barriers  which  separate  the  deaf  from  the 
hearing  world,  is  in  many  cases,  not  to  say  in  most  cases,  i 
failure.  The  deaf  who  leave  the  oral  schools  often  do  oot 
possess  language  enough  to  carry  on  an  ordinary  conversatioQ 
with  hearing  people ;  and  many  of  them,  as  they  grow  older, 
do,  little  by  little,  give  up  talking,  and  isolate  themselyes-- 
voluntarily,  it  seems — from  the  hearing  world. 

<'  There  is  something  very  important  still  lacking  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf. 

'^  It  is  not  the  difficulty  of  teaching  speech  and  speech- 
reading,  nor  the  large  amount  of  mechanical  drill  required, 
which  deprives  the  pupil  of  the  opportunity  for  acquiiiDg 
language  and  general  information.  There  has  been  a  strong 
tendency  to  seek  the  explanation  here,  and  this  gives  rise  to 
many  errors ;  among  others,  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
deaf  should  be  instructed  orally  and  the  others  by  signs.  No! 
this  is  not  the  important  thing  that  is  lacking.  If  we  start 
from  this  point  we  confound  cause  and  effect. 

"  The  important  thing,  which  has  not  yet  received  sufficient 
attention,  is  to  find  a  practical  way  to  circumvent  the  most 
serious  of  all  the  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
deaf  acquiring  the  language  of  the  country,  namely,  the  &ct 
that  he  cannot  acquire  it  in  the  unconscious,  gradual  and 
continuous  manner  in  which  the  hearing  child  acquires  it 

'^  To  be  sure,  it  has  long  been  admitted  that  the  lack  of 
language  is  a  seiious  di*awback,  and  the  best  efforts  have 
been  made  to  remove  it.  Language  exercises  have  received 
more  and  more  attention;  teachers,  attendants,  and  parents 
have  been  urged  more  and  more  to  talk  with  the  pupils  out  of 
school ;  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  greatest  efforts  have  been 
made  to  prevent  the  use  of  signs ;  and  the  '  telegraphic '  use 
of  disconnected  words,  which,  to  the  injury  of  sentence  con- 
struction, takes  place  between  pupils,  has  not  been  overlooked. 

^'  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  a  fact  that,  as  the  deaf 
have  hitherto  been  educated,  they  are  unable  to  acquire  the 
command  of  language  and  sentence  construction  necessary  to 
converse  freely.     This  circumstance  reacts  on  the  efforts  to 
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teach  speech  and  speech-reading.  Nothing,  however,  is  more 
certain  than  this :  that  when  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ac- 
quiring language  are  removed,  then  there  will  be  no  insur- 
mountable obstacle  in  the  way  of  giving  the  deaf  speech  and 
speech-reading  which  they  can  retain  through  life." 

As  the  best  means  to  make  clear  what  he  wishes  to  say 
further,  Mr.  Havstad  quotes  from  the  Educator  of  May,  1892, 
a  story  of  an  emigrant  who  settled  in  a  German  quarter  of 
New  York.  Being  desirous  of  learning  English,  he  asked  all 
he  met  to  translate  into  English  for  him.  He  found,  however, 
that  for  each  one  who  spoke  English  there  were  three  who 
spoke  only  German,  and  after  three  years  he  had  made  prac- 
tically no  progress  in  learning  English.  So  he  moved  to 
another  quarter,  where  English  alone  was  spoken,  and  he  soon 
mastered  the  language  without  difficulty. 

"These  three  years  of  the  young  man  in  the  German  quarter 
of  New  York  correspond  to  the  attendance  of  the  deaf  child 
at  *•  the  deaf  and  dumb  institute.'  For  each  one  who  translates 
to  him  the  public  language  there  are,  not  three  merely,  but 
many  more-:— namely,  his  schoolmates,  and  sometimes  his 
teachers — who  speak  a  language  that  is  easier  for  him,  whose 
grammar  differs  radically  from  that  of  the  public  language. 
Language-teaching  will  there  be  a  continuous  work  of  trans- 
lation ;  and,  as  known,  very  few  people  can  in  this  way  master 
a  foreign  language,  and  most  of  them  necessarily  remain  at 
an  elementary  point. 

"How  shall  we  remove  the  deaf  from  the  German -speaking 
quarter  of  New  York  to  the  English-speaking  district  ?  Yes  ; 
that  is  the  problem  to  be  solved. 

"  Here  we  meet  difficulties  of  the  most  serious  kind.  We 
must  not  lose  courage,  but  work  onwards  step  by  step 
towards  the  goal,  which  still  seems,  and  really  is,  far  away.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  set  up  ideals,  and  sometimes  it  may  be  in- 
structive if,  without  being  discouraged  by  the  apparently  in- 
finite distance  between  the  practicable  and  the  best  imaginable, 
we  courageously  take  the  latter  as  our  guide  in  our  striving 
for  perfection." 

The  ideal  education  of  a  deaf  child  would  be  attained  in  the 
case  of  an  intelligent,  well-to-do  family  containing,  among 
other  children,  one  deaf,  who  should  be  taught  at  or  near 
home  by  a  capable  private  teacher,  and  associate  with  the 
family,  without  seeing  any  other  deaf  children.     "  No  one  in 
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contact  with  the  child  should  know  any  other  means  of  con- 
versing with  him  than  the  spoken  word/'  In  this  way  it 
would  become  a  habit  for  the  deaf  child  to  use  correct  lan- 
guage, and,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Havstad,  this  would  give  the 
most  perfect  results  that  can  at  this  time  be  conceived.  The 
acquisition  of  language  and  general  information  would  of 
course  be  slower  than  in  the  case  of  the  hearing  children,  but 
'^  the  complete  helplessness  in  the  use  of  language  which  now 
characterizes  a  large  number  of  the  pupils  who  leave  the  in- 
stitutions would  not  exist,^'  and  the  greater  command  of  lan- 
guage would  facilitate  the  improvement  both  in  speech  and 
speech-reading. 

*'  Only  one  shadow  can  be  conceived  to  fall  on  the  above 
picture — a  shadow  that  can  be  perceived  only  by  those  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  conditions  under  which  the  deaf 
exist.  In  case  the  above-described  deaf  person  should  never 
throughout  his  life  meet  any  but  hearing  people,  he  would  re- 
main in  ignorance  of  the  comfort,  encouragement — ^yes,  hap- 
piness, which  undeniably  is  to  be  found  in  meeting  with  other 
deaf  persons ;  and,  if  he  stands  intellectually  on  a  compara- 
tively low  plane,  he  will  lack  the  spur  toward  moral  and  intel- 
lectual progress  which  the  less  intelligent  deaf  may  find  in  the 
company  of  the  deaf,  since  his  association  with  hearing  per- 
sons will,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  rather  limited. 

"But  a  complete  separation  from  other  deaf  persons  all 
through  life  is  extremely  improbable,  except  in  very  rare  cases, 
and  iu  general  it  will  be  governed  by  the  taste  and  inclina- 
tion of  the  individual  himself. 

("To  prevent  misunderstanding  now  and  later  it  maybe 
rt»markod  here  that  there  never  can  or  should  be  any  question 
rts  to  the  inadvisability  of  preventing  the  deaf  from  finding  one 
au(.>ther.  It  would  be  as  unreasonable  as  to  suppose  that 
Northmen  in  a  foreign  country  should  not  have  the  privilege 
i>t'  mooting  one  another  for  mutual  comfort  and  encourage- 
mout.  But  it  would  be  not  less  a  mistake  to  establish  ^  colo- 
uios '  of  the  deaf/*) 

All  tnluoation  of  about  the  same  kind  as  above  described 
\v\>uUl  result  in  case  the  deaf  could  be  educated  along  with  the 
hoiiriug  iu  the  public  schools.  Strange  to  say,  in  Prussia  this 
yXisw  was  at  one  time  thought  to  be  the  cheapest,  and  it  was 
jkvtuallv  tried.  The  plan  was  to  teach  each  child  in  his  dis- 
U  tot,  tlio  toachors  being  given  special  instruction  for  this  pur- 
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pose.  It  was  belieyed  that  with  a  little  extra  work  out  of 
school-hours  the  teacher  could  give  the  deaf  pupil  &o  much 
instruction  that  at  a  later  stage  he  could,  at  least  partially, 
take  part  in  the  regular  class- work.  This  very  soon  proved 
an  illusion.  The  deaf  child  can  get  along  with  the  hearing 
only  on  condition  that  it  should  have  a  teacher  of  its  own 
nearly  all  the  time,  who  should  devote  several  hours  a  day 
•exclusively  to  its  instruction.  This  arrangement,  instead  of 
being  the  cheapest,  is  the  nearest  approach  as  regards  cost  to 
purely  private  instruction. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  the  deaf  child  should  be 
surrounded  by  hearing  children  of  his  own  age.  The  important 
thing  is  that  he  should  be  surrounded  by  hearing  persons, 
young  or  old,  who  will  constantly  use  spoken  language  to  him. 

"  Some  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  deaf  could  be  edu- 
cated surrounded  exclusively  by  hearipg  persons  have  been 
mentioned  above.  None  of  them,  however,  are  practicable  for 
the  great  mass  of  the  deaf.  Society  simply  cannot  afford  to 
educate  each  child  by  itself/' 

It  remains  to  consider  the  arrangement  by  which  two  or 
more  up  to  hundreds  of  deaf  children  may  be  educated  to- 
gether. 

'^  Here  it  may  be  said  that  the  value  of  the  instruction,  so 
far  as  regards  the  acquisition  of  language,  depends  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  deaf  pupil  converses  with  hearing  persons, 
and  to  what  extent  with  his  deaf  companions,  who,  like  him- 
self, have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  public  language/^ 

The  time  spent  in  the  class-room  is  valuable,  but  the  time 
out  of  school  must  be  utilized  also.  It  is  self-evident  that  the 
prospects  of  improvement  will  be  greater  the  more  time  is 
spent  in  the  company  of  those  who  use  the  language  correctly, 
and  the  less  in  that  of  those  who  use  it  incorrectly,  as  the  deaf 
naturally  do.  '^  The  result  in  the  end  will  depend  not  upon 
the  directions  given  to  teachers  and  attendants,  nor  upon  their 
ability  and  zeal,  nor  upon  the  more  or  less  rigid  enforcement 
of  the  rules  against  signs,''  but  it  will  depend  upon  two  things : 
1st,  the  number  of  hearing  persons  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  ;  2d,  the  absolute  number  of  pupils,  or  whether 
the  schools  are  large  or  small. 

The  greater  the  number  of  hearing  persons  in  constant 
communication  with  the  deaf,  the  better  for  the  latter.  And 
the  smaller  the  school  the  better  ;  for,  though  the  proportion 
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of  heariDg  persons  to  the  d^af  pupils  may  be  the  same  in  tlnj 
large  as  in  the  small  school,  yet  in  the  latter  all  will  he  monj 
likely  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  one  another,  aaj 
there  will  be  more  freedom  and  intimacy  in  their  relations  ths] 
in  the  large  school.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  count 
the  evil  in  the  large  schools  by  dividing  them  into  departmenlii 
and  appointing  hearing  persons  to  accompany  the  pupils  cob.] 
stantly  out  of  school.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  for  the  pnpiti 
to  be  constantly  accompanied  by  one  or  two  hearing  penooi'l 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  to  associate  freely  with  all  the  mm\ 
bers  of  the  household. 

*'*'  The  training  received  at  school,  and  the  relation  of  tin] 
pupil  to  the  hearing  while  at  school,  will  in  a  large  m< 
determine  his  relation  to  the  hearing  after  leaving  school 
the  pupils,  on  leaving  school,  are  equipped  with  sufficu 
command  of  language — which,  as  their  education  now  is  aadj 
may  be  carried  on,  they  seldom  are — then  they  will  not  ao] 
readily  do  what  they  now  do  everywhere,  where  circumstaoeit 
permit,  namely,  avoid  the  society  of  hearing  people,  limit  their 
intercourse  with  them  to  what  is  absolutely  necessary,  nj 
associate  with  other  deaf  persons,  with  whom  they  then  0GB>j 
verse  in  a  language  which  more  or  less  differs  from  that  learnei 
at  school,  and  resembles  that  which  they  used  before  they  weitj 
led  into  the  realm  of  spoken  language.*'     At  any  rate,  thfj-l 
would  not  so  quickly  give  up  the  use  of  speech  and  *'  disif*j 
pear  "  in  the  close  circle  of  the  deaf. 

'^In  the  above  a  glimpse  has  been  given  of  the  manner  k 
which  the  deaf  have  hitherto  passed  their  lives  after  leaTo^j 
school.     The  aim  of  their  education  was  to  break  the  chain 
isolation  which  surrounds  them  from  the  earliest  years, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  theii*  education  as  now  carried  oni 
forged  a  new  chain  in  place  of  the  one  it  was  to  break.    Befo 
the  days  of  De  TEpee  and  Heinicke  the  deaf  had  no 
to  gather  together  as  a  class  with  a  language  of  their  01 
Their  education  itself  has  given  rise  to  this  condition  of 
The  result  of  the  present  system  of  education  may,  therefc 
be  said  to  be  a  double  one :  It  furnishes  to  the  deaf  a  mc 
to  place  themselves  en  rapport  with  the  world  at  large, 
at  the  same  time  it  furnishes  them  a  much  more  conv( 
means  of  intercourse  among  themselves ;  and  the  latter  mc 
is  antagonistic  to  the  former. 

**  It  is  not  my  aim  here  further  to  explain  how,  in  our  syst 
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of  instruction  and  the  arrangement  of  our  schools,  a  way  is  to 
be  found  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  new  barriers  which 
separate  the  deaf  from  the  hearing,  and  which,  particularly  in 
our  large  cities,  have  good  prospects  of  obtaining  a  permanent 
foothold.  The  reader  can  without  difficulty  carry  the  reason- 
ing further  if  it  meets  his  approval.  I  will  add  but  one  thing 
in  order  not  to  be  misunderstood :  Just  as  it  should  be  the 
aim  of  the  instruction  to  reach  its  goal  in  a  natural  manner, 
without  compulsion  or  artificial  means,  so  also  should  the 
system  of  instruction  be  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the  hfe 
of  the  deaf  person  after  leaving  school  may  form  a  natural 
conse(|uence  of  his  life  and  training  at  school.  If,  during  the 
earliest  years,  the  deaf  be  what,  for  lack  of  a  better  expression, 
I  would  call  mixed  with  the  healing,  and  if  the  mixture  be 
thoroughly  maintained  while  at  school,  then  in  later  life,  with- 
out doubt,  'the  mixture  will  hold*." 


In  the  foregoing  article  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  under- 
signed to  lay  before  American  readers  the  views  of  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  best  educated  among  the  deaf  of  Europe. 
Mr.  Havstad  is  not  a  stranger  to  the  readers  of  the  Afirials, 
and,  as  one  educated  by  and  warmly  advocating  the  oral 
method,  his  views  are  the  more  interesting,  since  most  edu- 
cated by  this  method  seem  to  be  unable  or  unwilling  to 
express  publicly  their  views  on  questions  of  \ital  importance 
to  the  deaf.  In  the  preceding  pages  the  parts  enclosed  in 
quotation  marks  are  translated  literally,  while  the  other  parts 
are  condensed ;  but  all  through  the  aim  has  been  to  preserve 
the  thought  so  as  to  convey  the  same  impression  as  in  the 
original. 

While  respecting  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Havstad,  we  are  not 
bound  to  agree  with  him.  Those  who  have  followed  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  will  have  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the 
fallacies  and  errors  of  his  judgment.  Still,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  point  out  some  of  them. 

The  first  fallacy  is  to  be  found  in  his  motto,  and  in  the  as- 
sumption that  the  aim  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  is  ^^  to 
restore  them  to  society."  Indeed,  throughout  the  article  we 
may  perceive  the  melancholy  admission  that,  so  far  as  regards 
the  attainment  of  this  object,  the  oral  method  ''  is,  in  many 
cases,  not  to  say  in  most  cases,  a  failure,"  and  that  the  condi- 
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tions  necessary  to  make  it  a  success  are  not  ''  practicable  for 
the  great  mass  of  the  deaf.''  While  the  oral  method  is  gaming 
in  this  country — and  rightly,  as  I  think — still  it  is  well,  before 
we  go  too  far,  to  pause  and  reflect  carefully  upon  this  admis- 
sion by  a  competent  and  warm  adherent  of  this  method.  The 
subsequent  errors  of  Mr.  Havstad,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
errors  of  the  supporters  of  the  oral  method  in  general,  are 
traceable  to  this  false  doctrine  of  "restoration  to  society.'' 
When  we  have  clearly  in  mind  what  should  be  the  aim  of  the 
education  of  the  deaf,  then  it  will  be  easier  to  agree  upon  the 
best  means  to  attain  our  object. 

The  burden  of  Mr.   Havstad's  argument  is   that  efforts 
should  be  made  to  bring  the  pupils  at  school  as  much  as 
possible  into  contact  with  the  hearing  world.     This  lesson  maj 
well  be  taken  to  heart  by  our  schools ;  but  care  should  be 
taken  that  it  does  not  obscure  other  equally  important  con- 
siderations.    To  carry  out  this  line  of  reasoning,  for  instance, 
leads  to  the  exclusion  of  deaf  teachers  and  attendants ;  and  this 
may  explain  the  policy  of  a  certain  Eastern  school.  But  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  employment  of  deaf  teachers  rests 
upon  considerations  fully  as  strong  and  even  stronger  than 
those  against  them.     The  same  line  of  reasoning  may  explain 
the  efforts  in  certain  cities,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe, 
to  establish  classes  for  the  deaf  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools.     Here,  again,  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  is  bat 
one  side  of  the  question,  and  that  there  are  as  strong,  or 
stronger,  arguments  in  favor  of  the  larger  schools,  £uch  as 
grading  of  pupils,  industrial  training,  and,  on  the  whole,  better 
results  in  proportion  to  the  time  and  money  expended. 

OLOF  HANSON,  M.  A., 
Minneapolis^  Mihh. 
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"  Things  are  not  what  tftey  «e^w." 

In  the  course  of  the  correspondence  between  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Classification  of  Methods,  published  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Annala,  the  principal  of  the  Clarke 
Institution  suggested  that  an  oral  school  be  defined  as  one 
in  which  ^'  neither  the  sign-language  nor  the  manual  alphabet 
is  used  as  a  means  of  instruction.'^ 

Notwithstanding  the  fact,  however,  that  such  a  definition 
would  claim  for  the  oral  schools  much  more  than  they  are  en- 
titled to,  inasmuch  as  such  schools  do  use  signs  in  instructum^ 
differing  from  those  in  combined  schools,  as  Dr.  Fay  points 
outy  in  degree  only  and  not  in  kind,  it  seems  that  Dr.  Bell  was 
not  satisfied,  but  wished  to  set  up  a  still  stronger  claim.  He 
declared  positively  that  such  a  definition  does  injustice  to  the 
oral  schools,  in  which  *'  the  sign-language  and  manual  alphabet 
are  not  used  at  all.*' 

I  should  like  to  submit  to  the  readers  of  the  Annals  a  few 
cases  that  have  either  come  under  my  personal  observation  or 
have  been  certified  to  me  from  reliable  sources,  believing 
they  will  convince  all  who  are  not  blinded  by  prejudice  of  the 
weakness  of  Dr.  Bell's  position,  and  of  the  correctness  of  the 
stand  taken  by  the  other  members  of  the  Committee. 

CiMe  L — On  the  occasion  of  a  Conference  of  Principals  at 
a  prominent  oral  school  a  little  incident  occurred  at  a  reception 
tendered  the  principals  to  meet  the  graduating  class,  which 
made  an  impression  on  my  mind,  and  I  have  no  doubt  is  well 
remembered  by  others.  The  reception  was  an  exceedingly 
pleasant  occasion,  especially  so  to  those  of  us  who  were  per- 
mitted for  the  first  time  to  see  the  result  of  careful  and  suc- 
cessful work  in  articulation  and  lip-reading.  All  went  *'  merry 
as  a  marriage  bell "  till,  more  in  the  spirit  of  fun  than  to  test 
the  pupils,  some  one  began  to  use  that  much  abused  **  De 
TEpee  sign-language.''  Somewhat  to  our  surprise,  these  pupils 
responded  in  signs  almost  as  clear-cut  as  those  used  in 
Ty^^niml  schools.  It  was  Very  evident  that  they  ha4  used  signs 
before,  and  the  suspicion  was  very  naturally  awakened  that 
they  used  them  constantly  in  the  absence  of  the  teachers. 

Ciue  II. — Somewhat  over  a  year  ago  a  semi-mute  friend  of 
miney  Mr.  C.  P.   Fosdick,   of  Glen  Ethel,   Florida,  visited 
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another  Eastern  oral  school  of  equal  prominence.  He  inquired 
for  the  principal,  but  was  informed  that  he  was  absent  He 
then  preferred  the  request  to  see  one  of  the  teachers,  but  thej, 
too,  it  seems,  had  retired  for  the  day-  Mr.  Fosdick  finally 
asked  if  he  might  meet  some  of  the  pupils.  At  this  last  sug- 
gestion the  servant  who  was  waiting  upon  him  ushered  him 
into  what  seemed  to  be  the  boys'  play-room.  He  could  hardlj 
believe  his  eyes,  for  there  stood  a  large  crowd  of  boys  gestic- 
alating  as  gracefully  and  accurately  in  the  ^'  De  TEpee  sign- 
lan^iage  "  as  if  they  had  been  educated  in  a  purely  manual 
schooL  He  remained  for  an  hour  or  more,  diu'ing  all  which 
time,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  not  a  lip  was  read  nor  an  articu- 
late sound  uttered. 

i\tsif  III. — In  the  summer  of  1892  I  met,  at  a  gathering  of 
deaf  i^eople  in  Denver,  a  young  lady  who  had  but  recently 
be^n  attending  a  school  of  which  Dr.  Bell  specifically  says, 
**  They  do  not  use  the  De  TEpee  sign-language  there  at  all." 
In  deference  to  the  method  of  instruction  under  which  she 
havl  been  eiluoated,  L  at  first,  used  only  the  manual  alphabet 
in  conversing  with  her.  It  required  but  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, to  disi'over  not  only  that  she  could  use  signs,  but  thai 
sA^f  prerVrrtd  to  use  them.  She  was  not  a  fluent  sign-maker, 
but  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen  that  she  knew  too  many  signs  to 
have  ao^iuired  them  in  the  short  time  she  had  been  in  Denver. 
Sulvit^iuently  I  investigated  the  matter  and  found  that  she 
aiui  other  pupils  in  that  school  were  in  the  habit  of  hiding 
frvnu  the  teachei-s  and  using  signs. 

However  these  cases  may  strike  others,  they  carry  convio- 
liou  to  my  mind  that  the  pupils  of  every  oral  school  in  the 
oountry  not  only  avail  themselves  of  what  are  known  as 
**uAturiil  siorns,"  but  that  there  exists  in  each  of  these  schools 
,H  systomatio  sign-language,  varying  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  from 
that  prevalent  in  manual  schools.  It  is,  of  course,  not  used 
t<>  any  threat  extent  in  the  school-room,  but  it  is  the  constant 
medium  of  communication  among  the  pupils  in  their  leisure 
hiUirs.  Its  suppression  is  impossible  in  a  free  country  like 
vHirs,  where  the  arbitrary  and  cruel  methods  obtaining  else- 
where eann(4  ^>t'  adopted. 

This  brings  mo  to  the  point  of  this  article,  namely,  that  as 
a  iMusequence  of  the  failure  to  stamp  out  signs  in  America  as 
t  tVe^'tinlly  .is  in  the  Old  World,  where  the  combined  power  of 
>:v^Neruuit'iit  and  school  directors  has  been  used  to  deprive  the 
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deaf  of  their  rights,  the  gesture-language  has  remained  to 
bless  even  the  orally  taught  by  furnishing  a  means  for  the 
communication  of  thought  between  the  advanced  pupils  and 
the  younger  ones,  thus  broadening  the  minds  of  the  latter 
and  paving  the  way  for  subsequent  success  in  articulation  and 
lip-reading. 

Those  who  have  investigated  the  matter  assure  us  that  the 
orally  taught  deaf  of  America  stand  head  and  shoulders  above 
those  of  Europe  in  their  attainments.  Why  is  this  ?  Surely 
it  cannot  be  that  the  oral  teachers  of  America  are  more  culti- 
vated or  that  in  their  twenty  years  of  experience  they  have 
made  more  progress  than  European  teachers  in  a  century. 
Nor,  as  a  rule,  are  American  children  brighter  than  others. 
The  solution  of  the  problem  is  easy.  It  is,  as  before  re- 
marked, that,  in  defiance  of  rules  and  in  spite  of  Argus-eyed 
teachers,  the  deaf  children  of  America  use  signs,  and  thus  have 
their  minds  awakened  out  of  the  lethargy  into  which  a  too  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  oral  method,  with  its  superabundance  of 
mechanical  drill  and  dearth  of  mental  development,  is  liable 
to  sink  them. 

One  or  two  deductions,  and  I  am  done.  If,  as  I  believe  has 
been  fully  proved,  the  pupils  of  oral  schools  cannot  be  pre- 
vented from  using  signs  by  any  repressive  measure  short  of 
manacles,  why  make  a  pretence  of  doing  what  cannot  be  done ; 
and  why  force  pupils,  seeking  an  outlet  for  their  thoughts  and 
feelings  through  the  only  channel  which  is  natural  to  them,  to 
violate  rules  and  practise  deception,  to  the  detriment  of  their 
moral  nature! 

If ,  as  is  also  evident,  the  use  of  signs  by  oral  pupils  outside 
the  school-room  has  heretofore  been  of  no  disadvantage  to 
them,  but  has  enabled  them  to  reach  a  higher  intellectual 
plane  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible,  why  may  not 
the  embargo  be  removed  and  oral  pupils  be  allowed  full  lib- 
erty, in  leisure  moments,  to  use  any  means  they  please  in 
conversation  t 

Further,  if,  with  an  imperfect  sign-language,  invented 
largely  by  the  pupils  themselves,  they  are  able  to  accomplish 
so  much  in  the  way  of  mental  development,  what  might  they 
not  do  if  possessed  of  a  sign-language  capable  of  giving  ex- 
pression to  the  most  abstract  thought  T  Would  they  not,  in 
that  case,  communicate,  and  have  communicated  to  them, 
thoughts  which  at  present  slumber  in  the  minds  where  they 
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originate  for  want  of  adequate  means  of  expression,  and  woold 
not  such  communication  be  of  infinite  advantage  to  them,  not 
only  as  regards  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  and  tiie 
broadening  of  their  mental  horizon,  but  also,  as  a  consequence 
of  these,  in  the  correction  of  those  absurd  ideas  which  always 
find  lodgment  in  partially  enlightened  minds  t 

D.  0.  DUDLEY,  M.  A., 
Instructor  in  the  Colorado  School,  Colorado  Springs,  Cdo. 


EXHIBITS  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND 
WORK  BY  THE  DEAF  AT  THE  WORLD'S  CO- 
LUMBIAN EXPOSITION.— n. 

The  last  number  of  the  Ann^Us  (pp.  263-273)  contained  a 
description  of  the  Collective  Exhibit  of  Schools  for  the  Deaf  at 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition.  The  following  is  beheved 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  exhibits  of  all  schools  for  the 
deaf  outside  the  Collective  Exhibit,  and  of  individuals  who  are 
deaf,  directly  contributing  to  the  wonderful  story  of  the  White 
City. 

Australia. — The  New  South  Wales  Institution  at  Sydney 
had  three  imposing  pictures  of  the  school,  which  is  castle-like 
in  appearance ;  seven  beautiful  specimens  of  mapping,  four 
specimens  of  crayon  work,  a  varied  and  complete  assortment 
of  needle  and  fancy  work  consisting  of  thirty-one  specimens, 
six  specimens  of  carpentry  work,  and  seven  plaster  casts  mod- 
elled by  the  pupils. 

Canada. — The  Ontario  Institution  dt  Belleville  had  a  com- 
prehensive and  creditable  exhibit,  consisting  of  a  photograpb 
of  the  building,  two  photographs  of  conventions,  specimens  of 
examination  pa2:)ers  in  all  grades,  nine  specimens  of  work  done 
in  the  shoe-shop,  eight  specimens  of  work  from  the  sewing 
class,  two  volumes  of  the  Canadian  Mute,  three  oil-colors, 
three  water- colors,  and  eight  crayon  drawings. 

The  Catholic  Institution  for  the  Male  Deaf  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  at  Mile-End,  Montreal,  exhibited  six  volumes  of 
examination  papers,  four  volumes  of  art  work  and  drawings, 
and  a  portrait  in  crayon  of  Mgr.  Edouard  Chs.  Fabre,  Arch- 
bishop of  Montreal,  who  is  president  of  the  corporation. 

The  Catholic  Institute  for  the  Female  Deaf  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  at  Montreal,  which  received  two  medals  from  the 
Exposition  held  at  Pans,  exhibited  a  large  amount  of  fine  work. 
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The  exhibit  consisted  of  twenty-nine  copy-books  containing 
work  done  by  fifty-eight  pupils,  six  albums  containing  twelve 
photographs,  seventeen  plans  drawn  by  pupils,  wax  flowers, 
hairwork,  three  pieces  of  relief-working,  twenty- seven  designs 
in  drawing  and  painting,  127  pieces  of  needlework  showing 
great  variety,  from  the  roughest  flannel  gown  to  the  finest  em- 
broidery, and  ninety  pieces  of  weaving  and  knitting ;  the  wool 
and  flax  used  in  the  work  were  spun  by  the  pupils.  Seven 
framed  oil-paintings  completed  the  exhibit.  The  word  Can- 
ada in  wax  flowers,  the  arms  of  Montreal  worked  on  velvet,  and 
J.  Cartier,  discoverer  of  Canada,  and  his  arrival  at  Quebec  in 
1535,  worked  in  human  hair,  were  noteworthy  among  the  numer- 
ous creditable  specimens  of  this  exhibit. 

France, — In  the  Catholic  Educational  Exhibit,  the  three 
schools,  at  Saint  Etienne,  Besan<^on,  and  Bourg,  conducted  by 
the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  all  employing  the 
oral  method,  exhibited  the  plans  of  the  buildings,  exami- 
nation papers,  the  methods  by  which  speech  is  taught,  thi*ee 
framed  awards  given  the  schools,  and  the  first  director  of  the 
school  at  Bourg,  the  Abbe  Bonnet ;  also  three  simple  and  effect- 
ive devices  by  which  the  pupils  are  taught  the  principal  colors, 
how  to  tell  time,  and  to  distinguish  the  three  epochs,  to-day, 
yesterday,  and  to-morrow. 

The  apparatus  used  is  contained  in  wall-cabinets.  By  turn- 
ing a  knob  the  color  to  be  taught  is  shown  on  the  left,  and 
the  name  on  the  right. 

The  knob  on  the  apparatus  for  teaching  time,  turning  back- 
wards and  forwards,  moves  the  hands  on  a  dial,  and,  whatever 
may  be  the  position  of  the  hands,  on  the  left  or  the  right,  in 
printed  words,  is  shown  the  time  designated  by  the  hands. 
In  teaching  the  epochs  of  time  the  process  is  the  same. 

Some  lesson  charts  in  aiticulation,  with  diagrams  of  the 
positions  of  the  tongue,  teeth,  and  lips  in  producing  the 
various  sounds,  and  a  photograph  of  a  class  of  eleven  pupils 
seated  at  an  elliptical  table,  completed  the  exhibit. 

The  table  is  worthy  of  consideration.  It  furnishes  each 
pupil  with  a  desk,  convenient  for  all  school-room  work,  occu- 
pies small  space,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose,  the 
teacher  being  in  the  most  favorable  position  for  the  work  he 
is  to  do,  and  all  the  pupils  having  equal  facilities  for  receiving 
instruction  from  his  lips. 

Germany. — The  inscription  "Deaf-Mute  and  Idiot  Institu- 
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tions,"  placed  upon  one  section  of  the  Educational  Exhibit  from 
Germany,  made  an  extremely  disagreeable  impression  upon 
the  deaf  and  their  friends,  conveying,  as  it  did,  the  erroneous 
idea  that  the  two  classes  stand  upon  the  same  plane.  The 
exhibit  from  the  schools  for  the  deaf  consisted  of  a  small 
library  of  works  relating  to  the  education  of  the  deaf,  its 
history  and  statistics,  the  causes  of  deafness,  text-books,  in- 
stitution reports,  programs,  and  school  exercises,  with  plans 
and  views  of  the  schools  at  Cologne  and  Essen,  and  some 
photographs  from  Scbles^g.  In  a  collection  of  periodicals 
in  another  part  of  the  German  educational  exhibit  we  found 
specimens  of  the  Orgafi,  the  Bl&tterfUr  Taubstummenbildting, 
and  Reuschert's  I'aubstummenlehrer'Kalender , 

Japan, — The  Imperial  School,  Tokio,  had  an  interesting 
and  characteristic  exhibit. 

On  each  specimen  there  was  a  card  which  read,  "  Blind  and 
Dumb  School." 

In  all  the  work  imitation  is  the  keynote.  In  wood-engraving, 
if  a  bird,  a  flower,  or  a  fish  is  the  study,  the  object  is  before 
the  pupil,  which  he  copies  with  minute  exactitude.  The  im- 
itation of  natural  objects  is  wonderful,  and  there  is  no  gain- 
saying that  the  quality  of  the  work  was  very  fine. 

Embroidery,  drawing,  and  painting  were  each  represented 
by  twenty-four  specimens ;  inlaid  work,  by  twelve.  All  the 
stages  of  wood-engraving,  carving,  and  inlaid  work  were 
shown. 

Fans  and  screens  decorated  in  water-colors,  numerous 
specimens  of  joinery,  wood-engraving,  carving,  and  cabinet- 
making  were  shown,  but  nowhere  was  seen  any  intellectual 
work. 

The  exhibit  revealed  a  conservative  tendency ;  the  following 
of  old  traditions  in  education  rather  than  the  advanced  ideas 
of  the  new  generation.  The  one  ray  of  light,  telling  of  the 
dawn  of  a  new  day,  and  proving  that  the  school  is  open  to 
new  ideas,  was  given  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Currier's  duplex 
ear-tube  in  the  exhibit,  although  it  bore  the  legend,  "Blind 
and  Dumb  School." 

Russia. — The  Imperial  School  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  has 
230  pupils,  138  of  whom  are  taught  by  the  oral  method,  sent 
a  few  volumes  relating  to  methods  of  instructing  the  deaf, 
and  about  thirty  very  fine  specimens  of  cabinetwork. 

Spain. — The  National  School  at  Madrid  had  a  large  chart 
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illustrating  the  hand-alphabet  used  in  the  school,  and  the  im- 
provements made  in  1869,  by  Don  Carlos  Nebreda  y  Lopez. 

The  alphabet  differs  from  the  one  we  use  in  the  following 
respects :  in  making  b  the  fingers  and  thumb  are  straight,  the 
hand  being  held  in  a  horizontal  position ;  6  as  we  make  c,  the 
fingers  drawn  in  as  far  as  they  will  go ;  h  like  our  hi  with  the 
thumb  up  straight ;  ch  is  made  with  the  fingers  in  the  position 
of  A,  but  slightly  parted,  and  the  hand  is  drawn  towards  the 
body  ;  j  is  made  with  the  hand  in  position  for  %  moved  right 
and  left ;  k  is  made  almost  as  we  make  p  ;  /is  made  as  we 
make  «,  with  the  index  finger  up  straight ;  double  I  is  made  by 
moving  the  hand  when  in  position  for  I  right  and  left ;  double 
n  is  made  by  mo\dng  n  right  and  left ;  p  is  made  as  we  make 
to,  the  fingers  being  pressed  together ;  q  is  made  with  the  fin- 
gers in  the  position  for  "a?id,^^  the  closed  fingers  turned 
upwards ;  8,  the  index  finger  is  in  the  same  position  as  in  our 
8y  the  three  other  fingers  being  held  up  straight ;  t,  like  our/, 
the  thumb  on  the  right  of  the  index  finger ;  x  hke  g.  with  the 
thumb  turned  in,  and  enclo'sed  by  three  fingers ;  y,  a  curved 
line  is  made  as  we  make  the  first  part  of  j;  z,  as  we  make  i, 
the  hand  being  held  horizontally. 

A  second  chart  had  diagrams  of  the  position  of  the  mouth 
for  each  letter  when  spoken. 

A  third  chart  had  such  beautiful  specimens  of  drawings,  ex- 
ecuted by  pupils  of  both  sexes,  that,  indeed,  the  mirror  was 
held  up  to  Ufe  and  nature. 

A  fourth  chart  showed  fine  specimens  of  writing — English, 
Gothic,  and  round  hand. 

Six  specimens  of  clay-modelling ;  a  ladies^  work-box  hand- 
somely embroidered,  in  a  glass  case  ;  nine  specimens  of  lith- 
ographs made  by  pupils  of  both  sexes ;  three  paintings  by 
pupils,  which  have  received  three  first-class  diplomas  of  honor, 
two  gold  medals,  four  silver  medals,  two  bronze  medals,  and 
three  honorable  mentions  ;  two  pictures  of  school-rooms  ;  two 
photographs  of  pupils ;  several  pamphlets  and  volumes  re- 
lating to  ^the  deaf ;  a  school-desk  made  'and  used  by  the 
pupils ;  a  framed  list  of  awards  received  by  the  school, 
thirteen  in  number,  from  1857  to  1888 ;  specimens  of  writing 
taught  by  the  Braille,  Llorens,  Nebreda,  and  Foucault  sys- 
tems ;  a  wall-case  containing  very  fine  specimens  of  sewing, 
fancy  work,  needlework,  and  embroidery ;  specimens  of  shoe- 
making  ;  a  winter  suit,  showing  the  uniform  in  which  the  boys 
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are  clothed  in  the  cold  season  ;  a  bust  of  a  blind  deaf-mute ; 
a  bust  of  Brother  Pedro  Ponce  de  Leon,  inventor  of  the  art 
of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  (1570),  completed  an  exhibit 
that  was  characterized  by  scope  and  fine  quality  in  all  parts. 

Most  of  the  specimens — indeed,  almost  the  entire  exhibit — 
had  an  ancient  look,  and,  when  you  see  the  list  of  awards,  you 
willingly  give  them  another  for  "  globe-trotting." 

Illinois. — Two  large  rooms  in  the  Illinois  State  building 
held  the  exhibit  of  the  school  at  Jacksonville. 

On  the  walls  were  forty-four  large  photographs  of  the  build- 
ings, grounds,  oral  and  manual  classes,  dormitories,  shops, 
gymnasium,  etc.,  prepared  at  a  cost  of  about  $450.00. 

One  of  the  rooms  was  tastefully  furnished  for  the  conve- 
nience of  visitors,  and  an  attendant  furnished  information  to 
those  desiring  it.  In  this  room  could  be  seen  neatly  bound 
examination  papers  of  the  different  classes ;  specimens  of  art 
work  in  oil  and  water-colors,  pastel,  crayon,  and  pen  and  ink ; 
a  file  of  the  Advance;  a  large  scrap-book,  containing  speci- 
mens of  work  done  in  the  printing  office ;  and  a  large  and  strik- 
ing portrait,  in  oil,  of  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet,  the  founder 
of  deaf-mute  education  in  America,  which  rested  on  a  hand- 
somely carved  easel. 

In  the  other  room  were  specimens  from  the  cabinet  and 
shoe  shops.  The  various  styles  of  boots  and  shoes  made  were 
shown  in  a  large  revolving  show-case.  A  complete  bed-room 
set,  two  desks,  a  mosaic  table,  book-case,  sideboard,  and  hall 
seat,  the  three  latter  pieces  handsomely  carved  by  girls,  made 
a  fine  display  from  the  cabinet  shop. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Barns,  the  attendant  during  the  latter  months  of 
the  Fair,  who,  by  his  keenness  in  ascertaining  from  visitors 
the  addresses  of  a  large  number  of  deaf  children  not  at  school 
and  of  school  age,  materially  aided  Mr.  Walker  in  his  ef- 
forts to  find  all  such  children,  informed  me  that  the  general 
excellence  of  the  exhibit  and  the  complete  showing  of  the 
school  were  constantly  commented  upon  and  praised. 

Iowa. — The  school  at  Council  Bluffs  had  a  neat  and  attrac- 
tive exhibit  in  the  Iowa  State  building. 

The  work  done  in  the  industiial  and  intellectual  depart- 
ments was  outlined. 

The  shoe  display,  the  fancy  and  sewing  work  exhibit,  the 
Hpi'cumens  from  the  i)nnting  office,  and  the  twenty-one  pictures 
from  the  art  department  were  the  most  prominent  features  of 
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the  exhibit,  and  were  characterized  by  the  fine  quahty  of  the 
work. 

A  handsome  fire-screen ;  a  photograph  of  the  pupils  and 
instructors  of  the  "  Columbian  "  class ;  numerous  photographs 
of  the  school,  exterior  and  interior;  several  bottles  of  water 
taken  from  the  artesian  wells,  1,080  and  1,200  feet  deep,  and 
some  specimens  of  carving  completed  an  exhibit  which  gave 
evidence  of  forethought  and  refiected  credit  on  the  officers 
and  pupils  of  the  school. 

Kansas, — In  addition  to  what  the  school  at  Olathe  had  in 
the  Collective  Exhibit,  it  showed  in  the  Kansas  State  build- 
ing some  very  fine  work  doue  by  the  pupils,  consisting  of  a 
sideboard,  a  cabinet,  five  pictures,  and  a  handsome  screen. 

Massachusetts, — The  Horace  Mann  School  had  an  interest- 
ing exhibit,  occupying  space  in  the  Massachusetts  Educational 
Section. 

The  wall  exhibit  consisted  of  two  photographs,  one  of 
Horace  Mann,  the  other  of  the  school ;  models  in  wood-carv- 
ing in  all  the  courses,  made  by  the  pupils  from  nine  to  sixteen 
years  of  age,  consisting  of  thirty-nine  specimens,  with  drawings 
of  a  footstool,  towel-roUer,  and  comer  bracket.  The  work 
was  exceptionally  fine  and  will  stand  compaiison  with  the 
same  grade  of  work  done  by  any  school. 

Four  bound  volumes  completed  the  exhibit :  the  first  con- 
tained forty  working  drawings  made  by  the  pupils ;  the  second, 
twenty-two  photographs  illustrating  the  hfe  led  at  the  school ; 
the  third,  written  work ;  the  fourth  stated  and  illustrated  the 
plan  of  sewing  pursued  in  the  six  years'  course,  with  photo- 
graphs of  the  classes  at  work,  and  specimens  of  completed 
work  done  by  the  pupils  in  each  course. 

West  Virginia. — The  school  at  Bomney  had  space  with  the 
Educational  Exhibit  of  West  Virginia. 

The  exhibit  consisted  of  six  pairs  of  heavy  shoes,  six  photo- 
graphs of  exterior  and  interior  views  of  the  school,  a  suit  of 
clothes,  examination  papers,  a  volume  of  the  TAttle  Gleaner^ 
first  year's  work  prepared  and  printed  at  the  school,  twenty 
small  boxes  filled  with  grain,  spices,  dried  fruits,  metals,  and 
various  other  things ;  a  file  of  the  2hblet,  brooms,  an  office 
desk,  and  charts  made  at  the  school  and  used  in  the  primary 
department. 

Wisconsin. — The  Milwaukee  Day-School  had  a  volume  of 
original  manuscripts  of  class  work  by  the  pupils,  illustrating 
the  work  done  in  the  four  grades. 
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Cylinders,  containing  model  lessons  in  the  teaching  of  lip- 
reading  and  speech,  were  used  on  a  phonograph,  moving  to 
wonder  and  delight  numerous  visitors  who  were  unacquainted 
with  the  oral  method  and  the  results  obtained  in  teaching  the 
deaf  to  speak. 

Other  Exhibits. — The  frieze  in  the  room  occupied  by  the 
school  for  the  deaf  in  the  Children's  Building  was  made  by 
pupils  of  the  McCowen  Oral  School.  The  designs  for  me- 
dallions and  borders  were  made  by  four  pupils  from  eleven  to 
thu'teen  years  of  age,  and  every  child  in  the  school  assisted  in 
putting  the  work  upon  the  canvas. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  living  exhibit  of 
the  oral  work  of  the  deaf,  as  shown  by  the  Misses  Garrett, 
and  later  by  Miss  McCowen  and  her  classes.  Thousands  of 
visitors  were  entertained  and  instructed  by  this  exhibit.  They 
would  often  enter  this  room  with  tired,  set  faces.  As  if  by  some 
magic  spell,  they  would  take  on  new  faces — faces  that  spoke 
in  every  line.  There  were  dewy  eyes,  smiles,  and  often 
laughter  akin  to  tears. 

The  deaf  were  creditably  represented  in  the  Art  Palace  by 
Douglas  Tilden^s  Indian  Bear  Hunt  (bronze),  price  $15,000 ;  his 
Young  Acrobat  (bronze),  Base-Ball  Player  (plaster),  and  Tired 
Boxer  (plaster) ;  H.  Humphrey  Moore's  Japanese  Musicians 
(oil),  and  Paul  Fran9ois  Choppin's  Volunteer  of  1776,  in  the 
Sculpture  Department  of  the  French  Section. 

Occupying  a  conspicuous  place  in  a  showcase  of  the  Key- 
stone Watch-Case  Co.'s  exhibit  was  a  wooden  case  and  move- 
ment made  by  J.  P.  Pendleton,  a  deaf-mute  of  Bristol,  Tenn., 
who  made  the  watch  before  he  learned  anything  about  watch- 
making ;  the  only  tools  he  had  to  work  with  were  a  three- 
cornered  file  and  a  case-knife. 

LESTER  GOODMAN,  B.  A.. 

Chicago^  HUmnt. 


THE  PROPOSED  UNION  OF  THE  CONVENTION  AND 

THE  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors 
of  the  Deaf 

Ladies  and  Osntlemen  :  As  authorized  by  a  vote  of  the  Con- 
vention passed  on  July  21,  1893,  at  Chicago,  the  Standing 
Executive  Committee  have  forwarded  an  overture,  given  be- 
low, to  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  American  Association 
to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf. 

This  overture,  it  is  expected,  will  receive  early  consideration 
by  the  Management  of  the  Association,  and  its  proposals  will 
in  due  time  become  the  subject  of  negotiation  between  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  the  Committee. 

Up  to  this  date  no  serious  objection  has  been  presented  to 
the  chainnan  of  the  Committee  from  any  quarter  to  the  plan 
of  reorganization  proposed  in  the  overture. 

It  seems  best,  however,  that  so  important  a  measure  should 
be  set  fully  before  the  minds  of  all  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention, that  an  opportunity  may  be  had  for  a  general  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  and  for  the  discussion  of  any  suggestions 
that  may  seem  of  importance  to  any  interested  party. 

The  chairman  therefore  makes  the  overture  public  through 

the  pages  of  the  Annals^  and  requests  that  all  criticisms  of 

the  proposed  reorganization,  in  the  interest  of  the  Convention, 

may  be  sent  directly  to  him,  that  they  may  be  laid  before  the 

Committee,  where  they  will  receive  due  attention. 

E.  M.  GALLAUDET, 

CticUrman. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Nov,  29,  1893. 


To  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  American  Association 
to  Promote  the  l^ea^hiny  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  At  the  business  meeting  of  the 
Thirteenth  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf, 
held  in  Chicago  July  21,  1893,  the  Standing  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Convention  presented  the  following  repf>rt : 

The  Standing  Executive  Committ*;e,  to  whom  wa»  referred  the  HU>>ject 
of  the  reorj^anization  of  the  Convention,  with  a  view  of  fonniuj^  in  itH 
place  an  Association  of  lustmctors  of  the  Deaf,  beg  leave  to  submit  the 
following 
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REPORT : 

Your  Committee  have  carefully  considered  the  subject  referred  to 
them,  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  since  the  meeting  of  the  last  Conven- 
tion in  1890  at  New  York  an  association  has  been  fully  organized  for  pro- 
moting a  particular  branch  of  the  education  of  the  deaf,  of  which  a  large 
number,  if  not  a  majority,  of  our  profession  have  become  members,  be- 
lieve it  is  not  desirable  at  this  time  to  take  steps  toward  the  formation  of 
another  general  association  of  instructors. 

The  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the 
Deaf  has  held  two  meetings  since  1890,  both  of  which  were  of  the  nature 
of  conventions.  At  these  meetings,  more  particularly  at  the  second,  sub- 
jects were  discussed  of  interest  in  the  education  of  the  deaf,  plainly  out- 
side the  prescribed  scope  of  the  work  of  the  Association.  Far  from  criti- 
cising this  course,  your  Committee  take  it  as  e\idence  of  the  natural  and 
even  necessary  tendency,  which  must  show  itself  in  large  meetings  of  in- 
telligent teachers,  to  consider  subjects  of  more  general  interest  than  the 
one  for  the  promotion  of  which  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the 
Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  was  established. 

Now,  as  all  teachers  of  the  deaf  are  or  ought  to  be  interested  in  pro- 
moting the  teaching  of  speech  to  the  deaf  to  its  utmost  practicable  limit, 
your  Committee  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  solution  of 
the  problem  referred  to  them  by  the  New  York  Convention  is  to  be  found 
in  such  a  modification  and  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the  American 
Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  as  shall  make 
it,  in  fact,  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf. 

Your  Committee  are  confident  that  in  effecting  this  change  the  original 
purposes  of  the  Association  need  not  be  in  the  slightest  degree  overborne 
or  interfered  with. 

Your  Committee  have  been  led  to  feel  very  strongly  that  the  formation, 
out  of  the  old  Convention,  of  an  association  which  would  need  for  its  suc- 
cess the  support  of  the  great  body  of  the  profession,  while  the  Americao 
Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  drawing  ita 
members  from  the  same  constituency,  was  in  the  field,  would  be  apt  to 
lead  to  a  division  of  forces,  tending  to  weakness,  and  not  to  strength. 
There  would  be  more  or  less  conflict  as  to  times  and  places  of  meetings; 
more  or  less  difficulty  in  attending  such  meetings  by  all  who  would  ¥ri«h 
to  do  so ;  and  probably  some  rivalry,  not  to  say  contention,  which  would 
not  bo  helpful  to  the  good  cause  we  all  have  at  heart. 

Your  Committee  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  profession  as  tuehn 
and  the  general  object  of  the  best  possible  education  of  the  deaf,  would 
be  far  more  effectively  promoted  by  a  single  comx)rehensive  association, 
in  which  all  needed  departments  might  be  carried  on  for  special  pur- 
poses, than  by  having  "  two  liichmonds  in  the  field.*' 

In  support  of  this  view,  they  beg  to  cite  the  e^mple  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Science,  which,  while  it  brings  together 
most  effectively  scientific  workers  of  all  sorts,  encourages  the  labors  of 
specialists  by  maintaining  departments  and  sections  on  all  required  lines. 

Your  Committee  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  Convention  make  over- 
tures to  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to 
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the  Deaf,  looking  to  such  a  change  of  name  with  an  enlargement  of  ob- 
jects as  shall  render  further  meetings  of  the  Convention  unnecessary. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  by  order  of  the  Committee. 

E.  M.  GALLAUDET, 

CfuU'nnan. 
Chicago,  July  21,  1803. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Clarke,  Superintendent  of  the 
Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf,  the  report  was  approved  by  a 
unanimouB  vote,  and  was  referred  back  to  the  Standing  Exec- 
utive Committee  with  power  to  act. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  authority  conferred  by  this  vote  of 
the  Convention  the  Committee  have  now  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting for  your  consideration  the  suggestion  brought  for- 
ward in  their  report  to  the  Convention,  namely,  the  enlargement 
of  the  scope  of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the 
Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  so  that  it  may  become  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf. 

Some  of  the  reasons  which  seem  to  make  such  a  change,  de- 
sirable have  been  stated  in  the  report,  and  will,  we  believe, 
commend  themselves  to  your  judgment. 

In  this  belief  we  are  encouraged  by  the  announcement 
of  the  objects  of  your  Association  (may  we  not  say  our 
Association,  for  we  are  all  members  of  it)  as  set  forth  by  your 
President  in  his  circular  issued  August  1,  1893. 

In  this  his  first  official  bulletin,  President  Gillett  says  of 
the  Association : 

Its  name  indicates  its  purpose,  but  its  desire  is  to  do  all  it  can  to  ad- 
vance the  most  practical  education  of  those  who  are  speechless.  *  *  * 
In  its  summer  schi>ols  it  encourages  essays,  dissertations,  and  discussions 
upon  all  subjects  appertaining  to  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

* 

A  broader  platform  than  this  could  hardly  be  asked  for  an 
association  that  should  embrace  in  its  membership  all  Ameri- 
can instructors  of  the  deaf.  And  if  President  Gillett^s  utter- 
ances, quoted  above,  are  to  be  takf  n  as  exi)ressing  the  future 
policy  of  your  Association,  a  simple  change  in  your  name 
would  accomplish  the  objects  proposed  in  this  overture.  It 
would,  however,  be  preferable,  were  the  change  of  name  de- 
cided upon,  that  the  constitution  of  the  Association  be  altered 
at  two  or  three  points,  in  the  interest  of  consistency. 

Before  this  Committee  decided  to  make  to  the  Convention 
the  recommendations  pit^scnted  in  the  report,  its  chairman 
had  several   informal  interviews  with  your  founder  and  first 
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president,  Professor  Bell,  and  a  correspondence,  out  of  which 
came  several  definite  suggestions  which  are  submitted  for 
your  consideration. 

The  following  amendments  were  proposed  by  the  chairman : 

For  Section  1,  Article  I,  substitute  : 

>*This  Association  shall  be  called  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Deaf.'* 

In  Article II, strike  out  the  seventh  **  object,"  which  is,  "To  co-operat« 
with  the  quadrennial  conventions  of  the  instructors  of  the  deaf,"  and 
insert : 

^'  To  promote  the  general  education  of  the  deaf  on  all  practicable  and 
useful  lines,  and  to  arrange  for  such  meetings,  conventions,  and  con- 
gresses of  instructors  as  may  seem  likely  to  prove  helpful  to  this  end." 

In  offering  these  amendments  for  Professor  Bell's  consider- 
ation the  chairman  said: 

These  two  amendments  are  all  that  would  be  required  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Association  so  that  it  could  make  the  continuance  of  the  con- 
ventions unnecessary.  Of  course,  should  your  Board  look  favorably  on 
the  movement,  amendments  could  easily  be  framed  providing  for  the 
proper  limitation  of  the  uses  of  the  existing  endowment,  and  to  secure 
the  efficient  working  out  of  the  original  objects  of  the  Association. 

Professor  Bell  replied  to  the  chairman  as  follows : 

Deab  President  Gallaudet  :  Many  thanks  for  your  note. 

I  can  see  that  the  changes  you  suggest  could  easily  be  carried  oat. 
Before  bringing  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  our  Executive  Committee, 
however,  I  want  to  feel  perfectly  sure  that  your  suggestions  afford  fnll 
safeguards  for  the  aecomplLshinent  of  the  mission  of  the  Association, 
which  was  organized  to  promote  a  much  neglected  object,  to  which  the 
entir(?  prof«*ssion  was  coinniitted. 

You  say  that  "amendments  could  ejvsily  be  framed  providing  for  the 
proper  limitation  of  the  uses  of  the  existing  endowment,  and  to  secure 
the  elHcient  workin*.'  out  of  the  original  '  objects'  of  the  Association.*' 

It  is  hardly  worth  while,  I  think,  submitting  to  our  Board  any  sugges- 
tions of  the  kind  you  propose,  unless  we  are  prepared  at  the  same  time 
to  indicate  definitely  how  you  propose  to  make  the  fundamental  objects 
secure. 

What  would  you  say  to  the  following  changes  in  the  Constitution? 

(a  J  Article  I  to  read:  "This  organization  shall  be  called  the  Americao 
Association  to  i)romote  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf." 

(h)  Adojjt  your  suggestion  in  reference  to  the  seventh  section  of  Arti- 
cle II. 

(c)  Amend  Article  VII,  section  1,  so  that  it  shall  read  as  follows: 

"  To  amend  Article  II  or  Articles  VII  or  VIII  of  this  Constitution  in 
afhrniHtive  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of  the  Association  shall 
be  reouirt-d.  To  amend  any  other  article  of  the  Constitution  an  affirm- 
ative  vote  of  two- thirds  of  the  members  present  at  a  general  or  special 
meeting  shall  be  recpiired." 
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(d)  To  carry  out  the  suggestion  quoted  above  from  your  note,  form  a 
new  Article  VIII,  somewhat  as  follows : 

Article  VIII,  section  1.  The  principal  and  interest  of  the  Endow- 
ment existing  on  the  first  day  of ,  amounting  to  $ ,  as  set 

forth  in  the  schedule  hereto  annexed,  and  any  accretion  or  addition 
thereto  by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  called  "  The  En- 
dowment and  Trust  Fund  to  promote  the  teaching  of  speech  to  the 
Deaf ;  *'  and  the  principal  and  interest  of  such  fund  shall  be  held  in 
trust  to  be  uschI  solely  to  secure  the  objects  and  purposes  specified  in 
the  first  six  sections  of  Article  II. 

Yours  sincerely, 

ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL. 

The  amendments  thus  suggested  undoubtedly  contain 
ample  provision  for  securing  the  twofold  object  of  enlarging 
the  scope  of  the  Association,  and  of  holding  its  present  en- 
dowment strictly  to  the  objects  for  which  it  was  given.  But 
a  mature  consideration  of  all  the  issues  likely  to  grow  out 
of  the  change,  if  made,  will  be  apt  to  lead  to  some  modifica- 
tions— and  necessarily  to  a  choice  between  the  two  names 
brought  forward. 

In  submitting  this  overture,  in  the  name  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Convention,  the  Committee  desire  to  express 
their  belief  that  the  purpose  manifested  by  very  many  in  the 
Twelfth  Convention,  held  at  New  York,  to  form  a  general 
Association  to  take  the  place  of  the  conventions,  can  be 
carried  into  effect  in  no  better  way  than  by  the  scheme  herein 
proposed;  and  the  Committee  are  sanguine  that  when  the 
plan  is  fully  considered  it  will  find  equal  favor  with  the  man- 
agement and  membership  of  the  American  Association  to 
Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  and  with  the 
profession  at  large. 

Respectfully  and  cordially  yours, 

E.  M.  GALLAUDET,  CJmrman, 

I.  L.  PEET, 

P.  G.  GILLETT, 

J.  L.  NOYES, 

C.  A.  YALE, 

W.   O.  CONNOR, 

R.  MATHISON, 

StaMiing  Executive  Committee. 
NOTKMBSB  27,  1893. 
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METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  "  Methods  of  Instruction  "  named  in  the  foregoing 
Tabular  Statement  of  American  Schools  (pages  52-62)  may 
be  defined  as  follows  : 

I.  The  Manual  Method. — The  sign-language,  the  manual 
alphabet,  and  writing  are  the  chief  means  used  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  pupils,  and  the  principal  objects  aimed  at  are  men- 
tal development  and  facility  in  the  comprehension  and  use  of 
written  language.  The  degree  of  relative  importance  given 
to  these  three  means  varies  in  different  schools  ;  but  it  is  a 
difference  only  in  degree,  and  the  end  aimed  at  is  the  same  in 
all.  The  schools  in  America  following  this  method  exclusively 
are  seven  in  number,  viz.,  the  Maryland  Colored,  Cincinnati 
Public,  New  Mexico,  Evansville,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  and  Eastern 
Iowa  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  present  on  the  15th  of 
November,  1893  (not  including  those  of  the  Toledo  School, 
from  which  returns  were  not  received),  was  87.  This  method 
was  also  followed  with  4,237  pupils  of  the  Combined-System 
schools  named  below,  and  partly  with  2,317  other  pupils  of 
those  schools. 

H.  The  Oral  Method. — Speech  and  speech-reading,  together 
with  writing,  are  made  the  chief  means  of  instruction,  and 
facility  in  speech  and  speech-reading,  an  well  as  mental  de- 
velopment and  written  language,  is  aimed  at.  There  is  a 
difference  in  different  schools  in  the  extent  to  which  the  use 
of  natural  signs  is  allowed  in  the  early  part  of  the  course,  and 
also  in  the  prominence  given  to  writing  as  an  auxiliary  to 
speech  and  speech-reading  in  the  course  of  instruction  ;  but 
they  are  differences  only  in  degree,  and  the  end  aimed  at  is  the 
same  in  all.  The  schools  in  America  following  this  method  ex- 
clusively are  eighteen  in  number,  viz.,  the  New  York  Improved 
Instruction,  Clarke,  Horace  Maun,  Portland,  Rhode  Island, 
Milwaukee,  Pennsylvania  Oral,  Cincinnati  Oral,  La  Crosse, 
Wausau,  Pennsylvania  Home,  Whipple,  German  Lutheran,  Mr. 
Knapp's,  McCowen,  Keeler,  Sarah  Fuller,  and  Albany  schools. 
The  number  of  pupils  present  November  15,  1893  (not  includ- 
ing those  of  the  Keeler  Class,  from  which  returns  were  not 
received),  was  816.  In  addition  to  these,  9  pupils  of  the  War- 
ren School,  5  of  the  Notre  Dame  School,  and  1,333  of  the 
Combined-System  schools  named  below,  w^ere  taught  by  the 
Oral  method. 

63 
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ILL  The  Mannal  Alphabet  Method. — The  general  insirac- 
tion  of  the  popils  in  and  oat  of  school  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  the  orthographic  and  phonetic  manuals,  and  by  writing  and 
speech.  This  is  the  method  of  the  Western  New  York  Insti- 
tution, which  contained  159  pupils  on  the  15th  of  November 
iast«  157  of  whom  were  taught  speech  and  speech-readiog. 
This  method  was  also  followed  (except  that  the  phonetic  man- 
ual was  not  used)  with  9  pupils  of  the  Notre  Dame  School,  7  of 
whom  were  taught  speech  and  speech-reading. 

rV.  Th€  AnriciiUir  Method, — The  hearing  of  semi-deaf 
pupils  is  developed  and  improved  to  the  greatest  possible  ez- 
tent«  and«  with  or  without  the  aid  of  ai'tificial  appliances,  their 
education  is  carried  on  chiefly  through  the  use  of  speech  aod 
hearings  together  with  writing.  The  aim  of  the  method  is  to 
graduate  its  pupils  as  hard-of -hearing  speaking  people,  instead 
of  deaf-mutes.  This  method  is  pursued  with  some  of  the 
pupils  in  seven  schools,  viz.,  the  New  York,  Ohio,  Le  Couteulx 
St.  Mary's,  Arkansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  Warren  schools, 
in  which  80  pupils  were  thus  taught  on  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber, 18^)3.  The  number  taught  by  this  method  in  each  school 
may  be  ascertained  from  the  foregoing  Tabular  Statement  of 
American  Schools.  In  many  other  schools  besides  those 
above  named  semi-deaf  pupils  receive  Auricular  training,  while 
they  are  taught  chiefly  by  the  Manual  or  the  Oral  method. 

V.  The  Combined  System. — Speech  and  speech-readiog 
are  regarded  as  very  important,  but  mental  development  and 
the  acquisition  of  language  are  regarded  as  still  more  impor- 
tant. It  is  believed  that  in  many  cases  mental  development 
and  the  acquisition  of  language  can  be  best  promoted  by  the 
Manual  method,  aud,  so  far  as  circumstances  permit,  such 
niethixl  is  chosen  for  each  pupil  as  seems  best  adapted  for  his 
invlividual  case.  Speech  and  speech-reading  are  taught  where 
the  measure  of  success  seems  likely  to  justify  the  labor  ex- 
[>ended,  and  in  some  of  the  schools  some  of  the  pupils  are 
taught  wholly  by  the  Oral  method  or  by  the  Auricular  method. 
Tho  schools  in  America  using  some  form  of  the  Combined 
Svstt^m  are  fifty-nine  in  number,  viz.,  the  American,  New  York, 
rouusylvauia,*  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Virginia,  Indiana,  Tennessee, 
Ninth  Carolina,  Illinois,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Missouri, 
LouisiAua,  Wisconsin,    Michigan,    Mississippi,   Iowa,   Texas, 

•  rho  pupils  of  the  Oral  aud  Manual  DepartmeDts  of  this  school  are 
to^^ikiMtovl  i»ut  of  school-hours  as  well  as  in  the  school-rooms. 
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Kendall,  Alabama,  CaliforDia,  Kansas,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's, 
Minnesota,  Arkansas,  Maryland,  Nebraska,  St.  Joseph's,  West 
Virginia,  Oregon,  Colorado,  Chicago,  Central  New  York, 
Western  Pennsylvania,  St.  Louis, 'New  England  Industrial, 
South  Dakota,  New  Jersey,  Utah,  Northern  New  York,  Florida, 
Washington  State,  Texas  Colored,  Nortli  Dakota,  St.  John's 
Catholic,  Ephpheta,  Marise  Consilia,  Holy  Rosary,  St.  Josepli's, 
Peet,  Montreal  Catholic  Male,  Montreal  Catholic  Female,* 
Halifax,  Ontario,  Mackay,  Fredericton  and  Manitoba  schools, 
and  the  National  College.  The  number  of  pupils  present  on 
the  15th  of  November,  1893,t  was  7,966,  of  whom  4,237  were 
taught  wholly  by  the  Manual  method,  and  2,317  {)artly  by  the 
Manual  method  and  partly  by  speech ;  3,729  were  taught 
speech ;  1,333  were  taught  wholly  by  the  Oral  method,  and 
79  wholly  by  the  Auiicular  method.  The  number  taught 
speech  and  the  number  taught  wholly  by  the  Oral  and  Auric- 
ular methods  in  each  school  may  be  ascertained  from  the 
foregoing  Tabular  Statement  of  American  Schools. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  reported  as  present  in  American 
(United  States  and  Canada)  Schools  November  15,  1893,t  was 
9,052.  Of  these,  4,324  were  taught  wholly  by  the  Manual 
method,  2,317  partly  by  the  Manual  method  and  partly  by 
speech,  and  168  by  the  Manual  Alphabet  method  ;  4,724  were 
taught  speech ;  2,163  were  taught  wholly  by  the  Oral  method, 
and  80  wholly  by  the  Auricular  method. 


INDUSTRIES  TAUGHT  IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  industries  taught  in  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf, 
mostly  designated  by  abbreviations  in  the  foregoing  Tabular 
Statement,  are :  Art,  Baking  (Bak.),  Basket-making  (Bas.), 
Blacksmithing  (BL),  Bookbinding  (Bo.),  Broom-making  (Br.), 
Cabinet-making  (Cab.),  Caii)ontry  (Car.),  Chair-making  (Ch.), 
Cooking  (Ck.),  Clay-modelling  (CI.),  Coopery  (Co.),  China - 
painting  (Cp.),  Dressmaking  (Dr.\  Embroidery  (Em.),  Engi- 
neering (En.),  Farming  (Fa.),  Floriculture  (Fl.),  Gardening 
(G^a.),  Glazing  (GL),  Housework  (Ho.),  Knitting  (Kn.), 
Painting   (Pa),    Plate  engraving   (Pe.),    Photography   (Ph.), 

♦The  pupils  of  the  Oral  and  MhiiujiI  Departments  <»f  this  school  are 
Heparated  otit  of  school-hours  as  w<*ll  a**  in  the  s(rh<M^l-rooniH. 

tFor  two  schools,  from  whi<'li  the  returns  for  the  year  IH'.KJ  '94  wery 
not  received,  the  returns  for  1802-'U3  are  given. 


66  School  Items, 

Printing  (Pr.),  Sewing  (Se.),  Shoe-making  (Sh.),  Sloyd  (SL), 
Tailoring  (Ta.),  Weaving  (Wea.),  Wood-carving  (Wc),  Wood- 
engraving  (We.),  Wood-turning  (Wt.),  Wood- working,  and  the 
Use  of  Tools. 


SCHOOL  ITEMS. 


Albany  Home  School. — Miss  Berth  a  Wilkes  and  Mies  Laura 
Munsell  have  gone  to  the  Central  New  York  Institution  to 
teach  in  the  articulation  department.  Miss  Frances  Y.  Cla^e 
is  now  teaching  on  a  salary  in  this  School,  and  three  members 
of  the  training  class,  Miss  Lottie  Patterson,  Miss  Mattie  Tint, 
and  Miss  Alice  Grindrod,  assist  as  they  can. 


Arkansas  Institute. — Though  the  Institute  has  one  mow 
class  this  year  than  last,  the  enlarged  accommodations  of  the 
new  building  enable  all  the  classes  to  be  in  session  at  the  Bame 
time.  By  this  arrangement  all  the  pupils  attend  school  in  the 
morning  and  the  shops  in  the  afternoon.  The  school  session 
is  an  hour  and  a  half  longer  than  formerly. 


Cape  Colony  School. — This  School  is  at  Worcester,  Cape 
Colony,  South  Africa.  We  had  the  pleasure,  in  October,  of  a 
visit  from  the  principal,  Mr.  B.  J.  G.  de  Labat,  who  wasonhii 
way  to  the  World's  Fair.  Both  English  and  Dutch  are  taught 
in  the  School,  and  the  oral  method  of  instruction  is  foUowei 


Central  New  York  Institution. — Mr.  A.   P.  Knight's  and 
Ml'.  Theo.  I.  Lounsbury's  connection  with  the  Institution  has 
been  severed.     Mr.  J.  E.  Story  has  been  transferred  to  the 
department  of  engraving  and  drawing,  and  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Cham- 
berlain to  that  of  printing.     Miss  Anna  B.  Steelman,  Misi  ] 
Laura  Munsell,  and  Miss  Bertha  Wilkes,  all  experts  in  oral  an& 
kindergarten  work,  have  been  added  to  the  corps  of  instiuch 
tion. 


Chicago  IJay-Schools. — These  schools  now  number  f o\xj 
follows :  The  West-Side  School,  159  West  Monroe  stre^^  . 
Wicker  Place  School ;  the  South- Side  School,  35th  str^, 
Cottage  Grove  avenue ;  and  the  North-Side  School, 
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No.  3.  Mr.  Hammond^s  address  is  17  Waverly  Place.  The 
corps  of  instruction,  besides  the  principal,  consists  of  Mrs.  G.  D. 
Coombs,  Mr.  James  E.  Gallaher,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Woodworth,  Miss 
Mary  A.  Griswold,  Miss  Phoebe  Wright,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Louns- 
bury,  and  Mr.  C.  N.  Haskins.  Mrs.  Lounsbury,  Mr.  Has- 
kins,  Mrs.  Coombs,  and  Mrs.  Woodworth  teach  articulation. 


CiiicinncUi  Oral  School. — In  October  the  School  moved  from 
the  first  to  the  third  floor,  where  the  rooms  are  lighter,  more 
airy,  and  pleasanter  in  every  respect.  About  $150  were  first 
spent  in  preparing  them  for  the  use  of  the  School. 

Miss  Mary  S.  Breckinridge,  who  was  in  the  ti'aining  class 
at  Northampton  last  year,  now  has  charge  of  the  same  class 
here  as  formerly.  Miss  Emma  Yettles  has  been  transferred 
to  one  of  the  common  schools  on  account  of  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  pupils.  Miss  Candace  A.  Yendes,  who  formerly 
taught  as  substitute  here,  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  artic- 
ulation in  the  Florida  Institute. 

About  a  year  ago  a  school  library  was  begun  with  a  small 
collection  of  books.  The  number  has  rapidly  increased 
through  the  kindness  of  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  School. 
It  now  contains  over  one  hundred  volumes. 


Cleveland  School. — Mr.  Geary's  eflforts  to  have  the  School 
adopted  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  city  have 
been  successful. 

During  last  year  Mrs.  Geary  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to 
abandon  her  articulation  work,  and  her  place  has  not  been 
filled. 

Kindergarten  methods  having  been  introduced  into  the 
public  schools  of  the  city,  the  deaf  children  have  reaped  the 
benefits  of  this  work.  Mr.  Geary  writes  that  the  children  who 
began  with  kindergarten  work  this  year  have  shown  such  im- 
provement over  the  work  done  by  the  other  children  during 
the  same  length  of  time  that  it  is  hoped  a  kindergarten  for 
the  deaf  may  become  a  regular  feature  of  the  School. 


Cross  School. — Miss  Mary  Cross,  the  founder  of  this  School, 
for  which  a  fine  building  is  now  in  process  of  erection  at  Pres- 
ton, England,  died  in  August  last,  aged  88.  She  gave  the 
school  $25,000  during  her  lifetime,  and  by  her  will  left  it 
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$5,000  more,  while  the  residue  of  her  estate  is  divided  into 
four  equal  parts,  one  of  which  goes  to  the  School.  She  also 
invested  $5,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  Preston  and  Northeast 
Lancashire  Adult  Deaf  and  Dumb  Society. 


Flrorida  Institute, — The  corps  of  instruction  in  the  depart- 
ment for  the  deaf  now  consists,  besides  the  principal,  of  Miss 
Candace  A.  Yendes,  teacher  of  articulation.  Miss  Blanche  H. 
Buxton,  manual  teacher,  and  Miss  Maggie  A.  Brooks,  teacher 
of  the  colored  pupils. 

Halifax  Ifistitution, — Mr.  A.  G.  Forbes  and  Miss  E.  Ma- 
hony  have  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancies  occasioned  by 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Dodds  and  Miss  C.  Frame. 


Illinois  Institution.— 'iAi.  E.  P.  Cleary,  B.  A-,  a  graduate  of 
the  National  College,  has  been  appointed  teacher  in  the  place 
of  the  Bev.  P.  J.  Hasentab,  who  resigned  to  take  up  mission- 
ary labor  among  the  deaf  of  Chicago.  Miss  Effie  Ashelby,  of 
Jacksonville,  has  been  selected  to  take  charge  of  the  gymnastic 
instruction  of  the  girls,  and  Mr.  W.  I.  Tilton,  B.  A.,  a  gradu- 
ate of  this  Institution  and  the  National  College,  of  that  of  the 
boys. 

KejitHcky  histltution. — Mr.  Argo  has  been  granted  an  in- 
definite leave  of  absence,  with  full  pay,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  He  is  Hpending  the  winter  at  Colorado  Spiings,  and 
it  is  hoped  the  rest  and  change  of  climate  will  result  in  his 
entire  restoration.  Mr.  Augustus  Bogers  acts  as  superin- 
tendent in  his  absence.  Mrs.  Argo  has  been  appointed  a 
teacher  of  articulation. 


La  Crosse  School. — Drawing,  paper-folding,  and  clay-model- 
ling havi»  been  added  to  the  course  of  study.  These  lessons 
are  given  by  a  special  teacher,  who  instructs  the  pupils  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  city  in  these  branches. 


Liverp()(d  School. — Mr.  Gilson  Coward,  a  teacher  in  the 
School,  has  been  appointed  headmaster  in  the  place  of  Mr.  F. 
B.  Illingworth,  who  died  December  14,  1892.  The  announce- 
ment in  the  last  April  Annals  of  a  different  appointment  was 
an  error. 
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Michigan  School. — At  the  September  meeting  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  Miss  Canie  E.  Billings,  a  graduate  of  the  Flint 
High  School,  was  elected  a  teacher ;  and  at  the  November 
meeting  Miss  Lucy  Wicks  was  also  elected.  The  appoint- 
ment of  these  additional  teachers  was  made  necessary  by  the 
very  large  number  of  new  pupils  admitted.  Their  number, 
sixty-three,  is  nineteen  more  than  have  ever  been  admitted  in 
a  single  year  before. 


Milwaukee  School. — Miss  Josephine  Bearman  has  been  ap- 
pointed teacher  in  the  place  of  Miss  Belle  Ford,  resigned. 


Minnesota  School. — The  board  of  directors  have  granted 
Dr.  N9ye8  a  year's  leave  of  absence  with  full  pay,  and  have 
appointed  Mr.  Charles  P.  Gillett,  the  oldest  son  of  Dr.  Philip 
O.  Gillett,  acting  superintendent.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Noyes  have 
remained  at  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  up  to  the  present  time,  but 
expect  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  winter  in  California.  Dr. 
Noyes  has  already  made  great  improvement  in  health,  and 
hopes  to  be  able  to  resume  his  duties  in  the  autumn. 


Montana  School. — We  have  received  the  following  state- 
ment concerning  this  proposed  school  from  an  authentic 
source: 

Since  the  appropriation  of  the  lost  legislature  for  the  construction  of 
the  building  for  the  school  for  the  deaf  as  well  as  uf  others,  it  has  been 
found  that  there  are  not  sufficient  funds  in  the  State  treasury  to  meet  all 
appropriations,  and  as  the  appropriations  for  the  State  schools  were  the 
last  made,  they  will  consequently  lapse.  The  legislature  will  not  meet 
again  until  the  winter  of  '94,  cousei^ueutly  not  one  <lollar  can  be  spent 
for  State  institutions  until  new  appropriations  are  made.  There  was  no 
appropriation  made  for  maintaining  this  school,  and  probably  will  not 
be  until  the  building  is  ready  for  occupancy,  which  cannot  be  for  several 
years  yet,  as  the  State  has  not  sufficient  funds  to  warrant  an  appropria- 
tion sufficient  to  erect  suitable  buildings.  The  school  will  certainly  not 
open  this  year  or  next. 


National  College. — Mr.  Seth  W.  Gregory,  B.  A.,  of  Beloit 
College ;  Mr.  Harvey  Peet  Grow,  B.  A.,  of  Western  Maryland 
College ;  Mr.  Barton  Sensenig,  B.  S.,  of  Havei-ford  College, 
and  Mr.  Marcus  P.  McClure,  B.  A,  of  Parsons  College,  have 
been  appointed  Normal  Fellows ;  Miss  Emma  Pope,  of  Mary- 
land, Normal  Student. 
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The  CoUege  Faculty  have  expressed  their  formal  approval  of 
the  request  of  the  Conference  of  Principals  concerning  a  techni- 
cal department,  and  President  Gullaudet  in  his  last  annual 
report  urges  its  establishment.  As  suitable  branches  of  study 
in  such  a  department  he  suggests  "architecture,  practical 
oheniistrT.  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering,  surveying, 
oruameotal  gardening  and  floriculture,  the  application  of  art 
to  manufacturess  and  other  branches.'' 


AVic  Jtr;$€y  School. — By  a  recent  change  the  working  day 
of  the  pu^iils  consists  of  six  hours,  exclusive  of  the  time  de- 
voted to  study  in  the  evening.  This  working  day  is  divided 
into  three  periods  of  two  hours  each,  of  which  two  are  spent 
in  the  sohool-room  and  one  in  the  industrial  department.  The 
oLi:>;$es  are  liivided  into  three  sections,  of  which  one  is  in  the 
industrial  department  and  two  are  in  school  during  each  of 
the  three  perioils.  Children  too  young  for  industrial  training 
are  kept  iu  the  class-room  six  hours,  but  their  work  is  so 
vliver^eil«  and  periods  of  recreation  are  so  interspersed,  as  to 
prevent  undue  fatigue.  The  teachers  spend  six  hours  a  day 
in  olass-rvx>m  work. 


Xttc  Mexico  Asylutn. — We  regret  to  have  to  record  that 
the  name  of  the  school  has  been  changed  by  the  legislature 
frv>m  SchiH>l  to  Asylum.  A  department  for  blind  pupils  has 
Ihvu  addtnl. 


X<tc  York  Institution. — On  Wednesday,  November  8th,  the 
ut'w  t'Xleusiou  to  the  Mansion  House  was  formally  opened. 
U  i5i  A  brick  building,  80x36,  situated  to  the  north  of  the  old 
builvUu^,  and  painted  in  harmony  with  it.  On  the  first  floor 
5^xv  dvt*  olass-rooms,  each  25  x  16,  and  twelve  feet  high,  de- 
s^ut\l  with  particular  attention  to  light  and  ventilation. 
Kiiv*U  class  roi>m  has  its  special  subjects — kindergartening, 
siH-xvlu  Huial  development,  and  manual  instruction.  All  the 
^WMxxs  aiY  furnished  in  conformity  with  the  needs  of  little 

s%V,Wrxu 

VUt'  cUss-rooms  open  upon  a  wide  corridor,  which  gives 
isW«!«s  U^  the  corridor  leading  to  the  old  building,  and  also  to 
'v.)^  s5.^uvase  to  the  upper  floor.  This  is  utilized  as  a  dormi- 
A/i^s  .s»i  >cNenty  little  bovs  under  ten  yeais  of  age,  and  has,  in 
Wiii^^N^tTx  a  lai^e  toilet-room  with  all  modern  improvements, 
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and  apartments  for  the  attendant  supervisor.  The  main  room 
is  lighted  by  twenty  windows  looking  out  upon  the  Institu- 
tion garden.  In  place  of  an  ordinary  door  the  dormitory  is 
entered  through  a  high  bronzed-wire  screen,  to  which,  at  the 
staircase,  is  fitted  a  wide  gate  of  the  same  material.  This 
affords  extra  protection  to  the  little  ones,  and  at  the  same 
time  permits  of  rapid  egress  in  case  of  danger.  The  total  cost 
of  the  building  was  about  $8,500. 

On  November  13th  ground  was  broken,  west  of  the  Trade 
School  Building,  for  a  new  laundry  and  power-house  that  will, 
when  completed,  cost  about  $32,000. 


North  Carolina  Institution, — Miss  Anna  C.  Allen,  late  of 
the  Bhode  Island  Institute,  has  been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy 
in  the  oral  department  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Miss 
Effie  Johnston. 


North  Dakota  iScho(d. — Miss  Mary  A.  Whedon,  of  Minne- 
apolis, recently  teacher  of  stenography  and  typewriting  in 
the  St.  Paul  Business  College,  has  been  appointed  teacher. 
Though  without  previous  experience  with  the  deaf,  she  has 
had  experience  as  a  teacher  of  hearing  children.  Increasing 
deafness  compelled  her  to  give  up  the  work  in  the  public 
schools. 


Northern  Neto  York  Institution, — Mi*.  Edward  C.  Eider, 
son  of  the  principal,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment of  instruction. 


Ohio  Institution. — The  school,  as  reorganized,  is  divided 
into  four  departments :  Advanced,  consisting  of  two  classes ; 
Intermediate,  four  classes ;  Primary,  thirteen  classes,  and  one 
special  class  for  pupils  who  cannot  keep  up  with  the  regular 
course  of  study ;  and  Oral,  three  classes,  one  of  which  is  in- 
structed wholly  by  the  auricular  method.  Mrs.  Lida  O'Harra 
Mansur  has  charge  of  one  of  the  oral  classes,  and  the  other 
is  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Olivia  Briining,  who  taught  articula- 
tion in  the  Indiana  Institution  for  two  years,  and  in  the  Iowa 
Institution  for  three  years.  Mrs.  Ella  A.  Zell  has  taken 
charge  of  the  auricular  training.  Two  teachers  continue  the 
work  of  aiticulation  teaching.  Miss  Lois  Atwood,  who  taught 
articulation  in  the  Alabama  Institution  for  two  years,  has  sue- 
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ceeded  Miss  Louise  K.  Thompson,  who  has  traDsferred  her 
services  to  the  Westeru  PennsylvaDia  Institution.  Miss  Anna 
M.  Kauffman  and  Miss  Louise  Colmerj,  who  have  had  sev- 
eral years'  experience  as  high-school  teachers,  and  Miss  Min- 
nie M.  Young,  have  been  added  to  the  corps  of  teachers. 
Miss  Julia  E.  King  has  been  a2)pointed  teacher  of  art 

A  uniform,  consisting  of  a  dark  blue  suit,  witb  a  cap,  has 
been  adopted  for  the  boys.  The  brass  buttons  contain  the 
seal  and  motto  of  the  Listitution  and  the  initials,  '^  O.  D.  M. 
I."  The  coats  of  the  orderlies  are  double-breasted,  with  two 
rows  of  buttons  and  gilt  chevrons. 


Ontario  Institvtion. — Mr.  D.  J.  Beaton  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
C.  Balis  have  resigned  their  positions  as  teachers  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  IVIr.  W.  J.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Thos.  S.  McAloney. 
Mr.  Beaton  has  gone  to  Colorado  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 


Oregon  School. — Miss  Martha  Oakley  Bockee,  formerly  a 
teacher  in  the  Florida  Institute,  has  been  added  to  the  corps 
of  instruction. 


I^ejinsylxjajiia  Inatitntion. — Mr.  E.  A.  Gh^uver,  a  graduate 
of  Pennsylvania  College  and  last  year  supervisor  of  boys  in  this 
Institution,  Mr.  Edwin  Stanley  Thompson,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction  and  last  year  a 
member  of  the  normal  class  of  the  Clarke  Institution,  and  Miss 
Lillian  B.  Lackey,  a  graduate  of  the  Philadelphia  Girls'  Normal 
School,  have  been  added  to  the  corps  of  instructors.  Miss 
Mary  A.  Divino  has  resigned  for  a  year's  rest  from  worL  A 
class  in  speech  culture,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thompson, 
has  been  established.  The  course  of  study  adopted  is  identical 
with  that  pursued  at  Nortliamj^ton. 

The  new  hospital  building,  which  is  being  erected  by  the 
State,  is  ready  for  the  roof. 

Pennsylrnniii  Home. — The  Home  now  receives  State  aid, 
and  is  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  by 
the  Governor. 

The  new  building  of  the  Home  was  formally  opened  on  the 
eighth  of  November  last  with  suitable  exercises,  including  ad- 
dresses bv  Goveruor  Pattisoii,  Lieutenant-Governor  Watres, 
Mr.  8.  Edwin  Megjirgee,  and  Mr.  Talcott  Williams. 
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I^ortland  School. — Miss  Simonds  and  Miss  Baglej  have  re- 
signed their  positions  as  teachers  to  be  married.  Miss  Simonds 
is  succeeded  by  Miss  Grace  Armstrong,  and  Miss  Patrick  is 
training  for  Miss  Bagley's  place. 


St.  Joseph^a  Institute. — This  school  was  opened  last  au- 
tumn at  Longwood  Place,  South  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  by  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  who  conduct  the  MarisD  Consilia  Insti 
tution  in  St.  Louis.  It  is  designed  chiefly  for  boys,  in  order 
that  they  may  have  better  advantages  for  instruction  in  in- 
dustries than  can  be  afforded  them  in  the  parent  institution. 

Longwood  Place  is  a  pleasant  farm  known  as  the  "  Hancock 
Farm,"  as  it  was  formerly  the  residence  of  General  Hancock. 
It  contains  about  forty  acres,  with  shaded  lawns  and  flower- 
beds. 


7'ex{is  Institute. — The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from 
Mr.  W.  A.  Kendall,  Superintendent  of  the  Institute,  to  the 
editor  of  the  AnncUs,  explains  the  absence  of  an  exhibit  from 
this  school  in  the  World's  Fair : 

I  notice  in  the  last  number  of  the  A  nnals  a  catalogue  of  the  exhibits 
by  the  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  at  the  World's  Fair,  by  Lester  Good- 
man. Lest  the  failure  of  our  Institution  to  make  an  exhibit  might  be 
attributed  to  our  indifference,  I  desire  to  state  that  the  failure  of  the 
legislature  to  make  an  appropriation  for  a  State  exhibit  (on  constitu- 
tional grounds)  applied  as  much  to  this  Institution  as  to  the  State  at 
large.  Hence  we  had  no  means  which  could  be  thus  applied.  Had  the 
State  been  represented  we  would  most  assuredly  have  been  there  with  a 
creditable  exhibit.  I  make  this  explanation  in  order  that  the  readers  of 
the  Annals  may  not  attribute  our  failure  to  make  an  exhibit  to  indiffer- 
ence or  inability. 

You  will  remember  that  I  took  deep  interest  in  the  discussion  on  that 
subject  at  the  Conference  in  Colorado  last  year,  but  I  could  not  foresee 
the  action  of  our  State  government.  Our  diaappointment  can  better  be 
imagined  than  described. 

The  Mute  Hanger  and  the  Juvenile  Ranger  have  been  con- 
solidated into  the  Lone  Star  Weekly^  a  twelve-page  paper, 
ably  edited  by  the  superintendent  and  male  teachers,  and 
neatly  printed  by  the  pupils.  A  small  paper  for  the  younger 
pupils  is  edited  by  the  lady  teachers  and  is  not  sent  abroad. 


Texas  Colored  Institute. — Miss  Pleasant  A.  Glenn,  late  of 
the  Arkansas  Institute,  has  been  appointed  teacher  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Johns. 
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Virginia  Institution. — At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors held  last  June  the  second  (sixth  year)  class  was  dis- 
continued, leaving  but  six  regular  classes.  At  a  meeting  in 
October  a  new  class,  to  be  known  as  the  high  class,  was  estab- 
lished, and  Mr.  Harvey  D.  De  Long,  B.  A.,  a  graduate  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  and  the  National  CoUege,  was  elected 
teacher  of  it.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  on  the  first  day  of 
November. 


Wausau  School. — Miss  Margaret  Sullivan  has  been  ap- 
pointed principal  in  the  place  of  Miss  Margaret  J.  Brown,  who 
resigned  to  be  married. 

Whipple  Home  School. — An  addition  to  the  school-house  of 
one  room,  20  x  20,  is  in  jjrocess  of  erection. 


Wisconsin  School. — A  page  of  every  issue  of  the  IHmes  is 
now  devoted  to  educational  subjects  under  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  Warren  Robinson,  an  instructor  in  the  School.  It  con- 
tains matter,  both  original  and  selected,  of  much  value  to  all 
engaged  in  the  work  of  instructing  the  deaf. 

E.  A.  F. 
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JtJd  f  f  cat  if  >  71  in  Englatul. — We  heartily  congratulate  our  Eng- 
lish friends  that  at  last  the  result  for  which  they  have  waited 
and  striven  so  long  is  accomplished  and,  as  the  Quarterly  Be- 
view  says,  "  the  reproach  which  has  dishonored  England  in 
comparison  with  other  nations  has  been  wiped  away."  The 
*'  Bill  to  make  better  provision  for  the  elementary  education  of 
blind  and  deaf  children  in  England  and  Wales"  received  the 
royal  assent  on  the  12th  of  September  last,  and  goes  into  oper- 
ation January  1,  181)4. 

Bv  this  art  the  school  attendance  of  all  deaf  children  be- 
twecu  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  is  made  compulsory  upon 
paients,  and  Hchool  authorities  are  required  to  provide  the 
necessarv  means.  As  Mr.  J.  G.  Shaw,  editor  of  the  Blackburn 
7V//?fN,  puts  it  in  an  article  published  October  14,  1893,  "If 
the  school  aufchoiities  meet  this  duty  with  the  objection  that 
there  are  no  deaf  and  dumb  schools  in  the  district,  the  act  tells 
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them  to  send  the  children  to  schools  outside  the  district ;  and 
if  they  say  the  schools  outside  are  all  full,  the  act  instructs 
them  to  build  schools,  buy  schools,  enlarge  schools,  or,  at  any 
rate,  to  provide  the  schools  in  some  way,  as  the  children  must  go 
to  school.  It  oflfers  the  loan  of  public  money  at  3^  per  cent, 
interest  for  building  purposes,  and  authorizes  the  expenditure 
6f  the  local  rates  in  providing  board,  lodging,  clothing,  educa- 
tion, and  industrial  training  for  deaf  children,  and  in  paying 
the  children's  railway  and  tramway  fares  to  and  from  the  vaii- 
ous  schools." 

Parents  may  choose  the  school  to  which  the  child  shall  be 
sent,  but  public  aid  will  be  afforded  only  in  the  case  of  schools 
certified  as  '*  suitable  "  by  the  education  department.  A  school 
will  not  be  so  certified  "  {a)  if  it  is  conducted  for  private  profit, 
nor  {b)  unless  it  is  either  managed  by  a  school  authority  or  the 
annual  expenses  of  its  maintenance  are,  to  the  extent  of  not 
less  than  one-third,  defrayed  out  of  sour<'.es  other  than  local 
rates  or  moneys  provided  by  pai'liament,  nor  {c)  unless  it  is 
open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors 
of  Schools,  and  of  any  \isitors  authorized  by  any  school  au- 
thority sending  children  to  the  school ;  nor  (d)  iinless  the  re- 
quirements of  this  act  are  complied  with  in  the  case  of  the 
school." 

The  expenses  of  the  child's  education  are  to  be  met  by  an 
agreement  between  the  school  authorities  and  the  parent. 

The  child  is  not  to  be  compelled  to  receive  rehgious  instruc- 
tion contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  parent,  and  is  to  have  facili- 
ties for  receiving  religious  instruction  and  attending  religious 
services  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  2)arent's  persuasion. 


Religious  Work  in  Chicago. — The  religious  work  for  the 
deaf  begun  in  Chicago  a  few  years  ago  by  Dr.  P.  G.  Gillett, 
and  carried  on  by  him  successfully  as  long  as  he  continued  at 
the  head  of  the  Illinois  Institution,  has  resulted  in  the  estab- 
Hshment  of  a  church  imder  the  direction  of  the  Chicago  Mission 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Rev.  Philip  J.  Hasenstab, 
a  graduate  of  the  EUnois  Institution  and  the  National  College, 
and  late  a  teacher  in  the  Illinois  Institution,  a  man  well  fitted 
for  the  position  in  every  respect,  has  been  appointed  pastor, 
and  devotes  his  entire  time  to  the  work.  He  holds  services 
every  Sunday  morning  at  Pullman ;  Sunday  afternoon  at  the 
church  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Clark  streets,  Chi- 
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cago,  and  a  .weekly  meeting  Thursday  evening  in  some  private 
house.  Mr.  Hasenstab's  residence  is  No.  2708  Calumet  avenue, 
Englewood. 


Dr.  Love  on  Deaf-Mutism,, — Dr.  James  Kerr  Love,  aurist 
of  the  Glasgow  Institution,  takes  a  warm  interest  in  the  deaf^ 
not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  own  profession,  but  also 
with  res2)ect  to  their  education.  He  has  recently  reprinted, 
under  the  title  of  *' Papers  on  Deaf -Mutism  "  (Glasgow,  1893), 
four  articles,  entitled  (1)  "The  Hearing  Power  in  Deaf- 
Mutes ; "  (2)  "  The  Pathology  of  Deaf-Mutism ; "  (3)  "  Congeni- 
tal Deafness ; "  and  (4)  "  The  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  (so- 
called)  Dumb,  with  a  Paper  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Addison.*'  The 
first  three  papers  were  published  previously  in  professional 
journals,  and  the  last  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Glasgow 
Philosophical  Society.  Dr.  Love  shows  an  intelligent  com- 
prehension of  the  nature  of  deafness  and  deaf-mutism,  and  of 
the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  giving  the  deaf  successful 
education.  He  believes,  and  Mr.  Addison,  Headmaster  of  the 
Glasgow  Institution,  agrees  with  him,  that  "  all  the  deaf  can- 
not be  educated  properly  on  any  one  system,"  but  that  tiie 
method  should  be  manual,  oral,  or  auricular,  according  to  the 
conditions  of  each  individual  pupil.  Dr.  Love  would  keep  the 
oral  and  auricular  methods  entirely  separate  from  the  manual, 
but  would  allow  a  combination  of  the  oral  and  auricular  (to 
which  he  gives  the  name  of  "  oro-acoustic  ")  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  according  to  circumstances.  He  has  made  a  care- 
ful investigation  of  the  hearing  powers  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Glasgow  Institution,  and,  being  impressed  with  the  large  pro- 
})ortion  of  them  who  have  some  hearing,  he  agrees  with  Mr. 
Gillespie  in  laying  great  stress  upon  the  importance  of  em- 
ploying the  auricular  or  "  oro-acoustic ''  method  much  more 
than  is  generally  done  at  present. 


Staff  stirs  of  Schools  in  Switzerland. — Mr.  George  Lambelet, 
Statistician  of  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  Switzerland,  reprints 
from  the  Ztitschrift  fUr  Schweizerische  Statistikj  vol.  xxx,  Na 
1,  a  comprehensive  article  on  the  Schools  for  the  Deaf  in  Swit- 
zerland in  1892  (Die  Taubstummenanstalten  der  Schweiz  im 
Jalire  1892.  Bern  :  Karl  Stiimpfli  &  Co.  1893.  Large  4to^ 
j)p.  39.)     The  schools  in  1892  numbered  fourteen*  as  follows: 
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Munchenbuchsee*,  Bern. . 

Wabem,  Bern 

Zurich 

Hohenrain,  Lncerne 

Landenbof,  Aargaa 

Petit-Saconnex,  Geneva... 

Zofingen,  Aargau 

Riehen,  Basle 

Liebenfels,  Aargaa 

Rosenberg,  St.  Gallen 

Chene-Bougeries,  Geneva 

Moudon  

Enge,  Bern 

Gruyeres,  Fribourg 


Total 


O  p 


1822 
1824 
1827 
1832 
1836 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1850 
1859 
1866 
1869 
1881 
1890 


NUMBKBOV  PUPILH. 


Chief  Exeontive 
Officer. 


Friedrich  Uebersax! 

Etter 

I  G.  Schibel 

I  Martin  Fellmanu... 

:  Forter 

I 

J.  U.  Brak 

A.  Frese 

F.   Groth 

F.  Erhardt 

Louis  Sager 

L.  Forestier 

J.  Zurlinden 

Rev.  B.  Jouneret... 


66 

21 

25 

17 

6 

18 

19 

13 

25 

6 

9 

5 

28 


a 


31 

23 

25 

12 

5 

13 

17 

5 

21 

4 

7 

7 

27 


3 

o 
H 


66 
31 
44 
50 
29 
11 
31 
36 
18 
46 
10 
16 
12 
55 
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A  brief  history  of  each  school  is  given  and  a  variety  of  sta- 
tistics. We  turn  to  those  relating  to  the  causes  of  deafness 
with  the  greatest  interest,  since  the  proportion  of  deaf  to  hear- 
ing people  is  much  larger  in  Switzerland  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  why 
this  is  so.  In  Switzerland  itself  the  proportion  is  gi'eatest  in 
the  cantons  of  the  high  mountainous  regions,  but  whether 
this  is  due  to  the  situation  and  climate,  or  to  the  more  frequent 
marriage  of  near  kin  in  those  regions,  is  a  disputed  question. 
Unfortunately  the  statistics  collected  by  Mr.  Lambelet  relate 
only  to  428  children,  a  total  too  small  to  give  results  of  much 
value.  Sixteen  of  the  428  cases  are  the  children  of  first 
cousins,  six  of  second  cousins,  and  fifteen  of  parents  more  dis- 
tantly related.  As  the  proportion  of  the  marriages  of  cousins 
to  all  marriages  in  Switzerland  is  not  stated,  these  statistic^s 
are  inconclusive.  The  fact,  however,  that  tbe  proportion  of 
deaf  persons  having  deaf  relatives  is  greatest  among  the  chil- 
dren of  first  cousins  indicates  that  an  hereditary  tendency  to 
deafness  existed  in  the  parents,  which  may  have  been  trans- 
mitted with  intensified  force  to  their  children.  No  (rases  of 
deaf  children  of  deaf  parents,  nor  indeed  of  maiTiuges  among 
the  deaf,  are  reported.  The  post-natal  causes  of  deafness  are 
assigned  in  148  cases.  As  in  the  much  larger  total  of  7,01)1 
cases  reported  from  the  schools  of  the  United  States  at  the 

♦  Until  1890  at  Frienisb«rg. 
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World's  ConjT^ress  of  Instructors  last  summer  (Proceedings, 
page  273),  meniDgitis  heads  the  list  and  scarlet  fever  comes 
next. 


Wkat  the  Ediccdted  Deaf  can  do  for  the  Deaf. — In  an 
address  on  the  "  Education  of  the  Deaf/'  delivered  before  the 
delegates  to  the  World's  Congress  of  the  Deaf,  at  Chicago, 
July  17,  President  E.  M.  Gallaudet  said : 

Unless  the  whole  scheme  of  deaf-mute  education  be  a  failure,  those  in 
whom  its  best  results  show  forth  ought  to  be  able  to  give  wise  counsel 
and  exert  effective  influence  in  the  direction  of  reform  where  evils  erisl: 
of  improvement  where  perfection  is  still  lacking,  and  of  restraint  where 
misguided  zeal  or  ignorant  enthusiasm  are  likely  to  work  harm. 

I  have  no  sj^mpathy  with  those  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  certain 
countries,  which  shall  be  nameless,  who  deny  to  the  educated  deaf  the 
privilege  of  advising  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  education  of  their 
class.  Much  less  can  I  tolerate  those  who  call  it  impertinent  for  a  great 
body  of  intelligent  deaf  people  to  petition  iheir  government  for  reforms 
in  the  schools  from  which  they  have  graduated. 

Far  from  this,  I  look  to  associations  of  educated  deaf  persons,  formed 
and  being  formed  in  places  «vherein  schools  for  the  deaf  exist,  to  render, 
more  and  more,  in  the  future,  valuable  aid  in  the  great  work  of  educating 
and  uplifting  their  class. 

Some  years  ngo  I  published  an  article  criticising  associations  of  deaf- 
mutes  in  certain  respects.  I  pointed  out  dangers  that  were  to  be 
guarded  against,  and  sources  of  weakness  that  were  liable  to  arise.  I 
am  happy  to  say  to-day  that  in  the  work  of  the  many  associations  exist- 
ing in  this  country,  as  also  in  Europe,  these  evils  have  In-en  generally 
avoided,  and  associations  of  the  deaf  well  deserve  the  honored  rank 
they  have  earned  among  the  truly  beneficent  organizations  in  the  world. 
Indeed,  in  (considering  the  "opportunities"  and  sources  of  congratula- 
tion in  conneetion  with  the  '*  Education  of  the  Deaf,"  the  first  place 
should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  deaf  themselves  are  everywhere 
organized  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  their  fellows.     ♦     •    • 

These  organizations  have  the  power,  which  they  will  be  suVe  to  exer- 
cise, of  exerting  most  helpful  intltience  for  reforms  and  against  abu!»es. 
They  can  ask  legislatures  for  increased  ai)propriations :  they  can  petition 
Imards  of  directors  for  the  introduction  of  improved  methods,  and  the 
avoidance  of  those  which  are  impracticable  or  of  little  value;  they  can 
enlighten  the  public  mind  and  mould  public  opinion  through  the  presu 
and  by  means  «>f  meetings:  they  can  raise  funds  for  the  aid  of  certain 
objects  not  provided  f<)r  by  legislative  appropriation  ;  and  in  other  ways 
promote  the  advancement  of  the  cause  which  has  d<me  so  much  for 
them.  And  in  all  this  they  can  be  loyal  to  the  schools  which  have 
nourished  and  reared  tliem —seeking  improvement  not  by  carping  criti- 
risin  and  captious  fault-finding,  but  by  appreciative  praise  and  grateful 
recoi^'uition  of  IxMictits  rec»'ivcd,  cuupled  with  friendly  suggestion  of 
measures  that  may  increjisc  the  prestige  and  extend  the  usefulness  <»f 
the  institutions  which  deserve  their  most  loyal  support. 
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The  Deaf  in  Literature. — Under  this  title  "  I.  V.  J." — 
initials  which  we  recognize  as  those  of  a  bright  deaf  friend,  a 
graduate  of  the  New  York  Institution — has  an  article  in  the 
Silent  Worker  for  December,  1898,  mentioning,  with  a  brief 
description  of  each,  books,  magazine  articles,  and  poems  that 
have  been  written  concerning  the  deaf  within  the  last  two 
centuries,  or  in  which  the  deaf  are  made  prominent.  The 
books,  articles,  and  poems  named  all  belong  to  general  literar 
ture ;  professional  works  are  not  included.  Those  mentioned 
are :  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Peveril  of  the  Peak  " ;  Madame  de 
Sevigne's  "  Letters ";  Wilkie  Collinses  "  ]\^adonna  Mary "  ; 
Charles  Dickens's  "Doctor  Marigold";  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps's  "Silent  Partner";  Charlotte  Elizabeth's  (Mrs. 
Tonna's)  "Jack  the  Dumb  Boy";  TurgeneflTs  "Mumu"; 
"  Cor  Co7*dium,^^  by  an  anonymous  author  in  Harper's 
Magazine ;  Mr.  William  Henry  Bishop's  "  Jerry  and  Clorinda  " ; 
Miss  Wilkins's  "  New  England  Nun  and  Other  Stories  "  ;  Mrs. 
M.  A.  Lamson's  "  Life  of  Laura  Bridgman " ;  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes's  "  Over  the  Teacups  " ;  Edmund  Clarence 
Stedman's  "  Helen  Keller " ;  George  MacDonald's  "  Sir 
Gibbie,"  the  hero  of  which,  however,  is  dumb,  not  deaf; 
Maarten  Maartens's  "  God's  Fool " ;  Mrs.  Lydia  Huntley 
Sigoumey's  "  La  Petite  Sourde-Muette "  and  "  Lines  on  the 
Death  of  Alice  Cogswell " ;  Fitz-Hugh  Ludlow's  "  God's 
Strange  Restriction  "  ;  and  the  anonymous  poems  beginning 
"  She  is  my  only  girl,"  and  "  A  girhsh  presence  through  the 
twilight  flitting." 

Others  that  recurred  to  us  as  we  read  "  L  V.  J.'s  "  interest- 
ing article  are :  Alfred  de  Musset's  story  "  Pierre  et  Camille  "  ; 
J.  N.  Bouilly's  drama  "L'Abbe  de  I'Epee";  Louis  Dutens's 
"  Memoires  d'un  Voyageur  qui  se  repose  " ;  Henri  GaiUard's 
"  Les  Sourds-Muets  Mimes ''  and  "  Les  Sourds-Muets 
Soldats";  Francis  Green's  "Vox  Oculis  Subjecta";  Samuel 
Johnson's  "  Journey  to  the  Western  Inlands  of  Scotland " ; 
John  Kitto's  "Lost  Senses"  and  "Deaf  Traveller";  Rider 
Haggard's  "  She  *' ;  Fitz-Hugh  Ludlow's  story  "  The  Music 
Essence  "  ;  Miss  Kate  Foote's  story  "  A  Pistol  Shot " ;  Gen. 
Lew.  Wallace's  "  The  Prince  of  India  "  ;  Hall  Caine's  "  Scape- 
goat " ;  Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Seiss's  "  Children  of  Silence " ;  Miss 
Kate  M.  Farlow's  "  Silent  Life "' ;  Miss  Angeline  A.  Fuller's 
"Venture";  Presideut  E.  M.  Gallaudet's  "Poetrv  of  the 
Deaf";  Mr.  E.  A.  Hodgson's  "Facts,  Anecdotes,  and  Poetry''; 
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Mr.  W.  R.  Roe's  "  Anecdotes  and  Incidents " ;  and  many 
poems  that  have  been  republished  in  the  Annals,  Doubtless 
the  list  might  be  greatly  extended. 


The  Prince  of  India. — A  correspondent  writes : 

Perhaps  those  teachers  who  have  not  yet  read  '*The  Prince  of  iDilia'* 
may  be  interested  to  know  that  Gen.  Wallace  makes  the  three  most  immedi- 
ate attendants  of ' '  The  Prince  "  deaf-mutes,  to  whom  be  teaches  itpeeehhxA 
Up-reading.  The  Prince  himself  is  the  Wandering  Jew,  and  the  year  is 
1448. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  statements  of  Agricola  of  Heidelberg  ( born 
1442,  died  1485)  in  regard  to  an  edtUMted  deaf-mute  were  not  believed 
on  account  of  **  impossibility,"  and  that  the  education  of  any  one  born 
deaf  WHS  at  that  time  universally  discredited,  it  appears  n  little  strange 
that  those  who  (in  the  novel)  came  in  contact  with  these  deaf  attend- 
ants or  slaves  were  not  more  surprised. 


7%e  Vote  on  Classification  of  Methods. — The  result  of  the 
voting  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Classifi- 
cation of  Methods  of  Instructing  the  Deaf,  pubHshed  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Annals^  was  as  follows:  Number  of  Schools 
for  the  Deaf  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  86 ;  number  of 
affirmative  votes  necessary  for  the  adoption  of  the  recom- 
mendations, 57;  number  of  affirmative  votes  cast,  20.    The 

recommendations  were  not  adopted. 

E.  A.  F. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Wantkd — A  position  ua  teacher  in  the  art  department  of  some  large 
Institution.  Address  Douglas  Tilden,  No.  14  Rue  du  Moulin  de 
benrre,  Paris,  France. 


Wanted. — By  an  energetic  young  man,  a  college  graduate,  at  present 
hciid  teacher  and  editor,  a  position  in  some  school  for  the  deaf.  Best 
references.  Address  X.  X.  X.,  care  of  the  Editor  of  the  AnnaU^  Ken- 
dall (Treen,  Washington,  J).  C. 


A  YouNO  LADY  who  hfts  had  a  course  of  training  in  an  oral  school  for 
the  deuf  desires  a  position  in  a  school  or  private  family.  Reference 
given.  Address  "Articulation,"  care  of  the  Editor  of  the  AnnaU^ 
Keudidl  Green,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE   DESIRABILITY    OF    KINDERGARTENS    FOR 

THE  DEAF. 

Our  subject,  like  all  others  pertaining  to  teaching,  has  its 
theoretical  as  well  as  its  purely  practical  side.  There  seems 
to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many,  who  have  not  made  the 
Kindergarten  System  a  study,  to  waive  the  psychological 
element  as  visionary  and  idealistic.  They  want  to  hear  of 
results  in  the  concrete — something  they  can  weigh,  measure, 
and  count. 

^'  We  don't  care  about  '  analysis  of  child-nature '  and  all 
that,"  said  one  matter-of-fact  critic ;  ''  what  does  kindergarten 
work  do  for  children  ?  Do  they  learn  to  write  any  better, 
and  can  they  acquire  language  faster  than  primary  pupils  who 
enter  school  without  such  training  t '' 

Results  are  the  only  adequate  test  of  a  method,  and  our 
practical  friend  has  a  right  to  demand  a  show  of  them.  But 
it  would  be  impossible  comprehensively  to  present  this  sub- 
ject without  approaching  it  from  both  avenues.  Unless  one 
sees  the  aim  of  certain  efforts,  how  can  he  judge  of  their 
success  ? 

The  kindergarten  methods,  as  properly  used,  work  at  long 
range,  and  their  full  fruition  can  be  seen  only  in  mature 
character.  Therefore  the  test  of  immediate  results  is  but  a 
partial  one. 

''  It  is  the  unspeakable  gift,''  says  a  writer  on  this  subject, 
^*  to  become  as  a  little  child.*'  Doubtless  it  is  the  absence  of 
this  gift  in  the  opposers  of  kindergarten  training  that  makes 
its  gospel  ^'  to  the  Greeks  foolishness." 

The  aim  of  the  new  education  is  to  study  the  child — his 
endowments,   needs,  and  natural   processes — and   adapt  its 
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methods  thereto,  testing  every  device  in  its  effect  upon  the 
learner.  Nowhere  else  has  the  process  been  so  exhaustive  as 
in  this  the  most  radical  method  of  modem  education.  It  has 
been  the  life-work  of  several  profound  minds  to  take  the 
young  child  just  as  he  is,  and  study  how  to  use  him  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  resulting  principles  and  methods  have 
been  formulated  in  what  is  known  as  the  Kindergarten  Sys- 
tem. 

Why  is  kindergarten  training  desirable  and  what  does  it 
aim  to  accomplish  ? 

1.  It  bridges  the  gulf  between  the  unrestrained  life  of  play 
and  the  formal  work  of  the  class-room. 

2.  It  conserves  energy  by  turning  to  account  the  natural 
activities  of  children. 

8.  It  lays  a  more  complete  foundation  for  good  thinking  and 
right  living  than  is  possible  without  the  use  of  its  devices. 

So  far  has  our  development  carried  us  that  few  realize  the 
existence  of  a  gulf  between  home  and  school.  We  have 
breathed  the  air  of  the  class-room  so  long  that  we  do  not  sym- 
pathize with  the  little  soul,  only  half  out  of  his  chrysalis,  who 
finds  it  an  unnatural  atmosphere.  He  comes  from  a  life  of 
freedom,  in  which  he  has  been  building  his  castles,  making  his 
mud-pies,  and  following  to  a  great  extent  the  caprices  of  his 
fancy.  Save  for  the  general  restraints  of  home-life,  he  is  mon- 
arch of  his  own  reidm  and  not  accountable  to  any  one  for  his 
thoughts  aud  fancies. 

We  plant  him  on  a  stiflf-backed  seat  for  five  or  six  hours  a 
day,  make  him  responsible  for  a  slate  and  pencil,  and  begin  to 
pour  facts  into  him.  The  little  animal,  accustomed  to  con- 
stant activity,  becomes  for  the  time  a  vegetable,  free  to  grow 
where  we  plant  him,  but  not  privileged  to  illustrate  perpetual 
motion  any  longer.  He  is  introduced  into  a  more  complex 
state  of  society  than  he  has  heretofore  known,  and  naturally 
gets  into  difficulty  with  his  fellow-citizens.  He  cannot  under- 
stand how  his  territory  has  dwindled  to  nine  square  feet,  and 
why  he  is  not  allowed  to  make  foraging  expeditions  for 
sponges,  slate-rags,  aud  whatever  else  the  poverty  of  the  realm 
allows. 

He  is  unaccustomed  to  focusing  his  attention  long  upon 
anything,  aud  especially  wheu  it  is  as  stupid  as  the  crooks 
and  slants  aud  curves  the  teacher  insists  on  his  copying.  He 
would  be  willing  to  draw  pictures,  but  these  marks  are  the 
outlines  of  nothing  that  he  ever  saw. 
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His  natural  tastes  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  business  of 
the  class-room.  Now,  if  we  expect  the  adult  to  be  a  sym- 
metrical being,  the  development  of  the  child  must  be  along  a 
straight  path,  with  no  chasms  to  span  nor  hurdles  to  jump 
over.  The  primary  class-room  presents  abnormal  conditions 
to  a  child  fresh  from  play.  Theoretically,  and  surely  every 
teacher  of  beginners  will  say  practically,  too,  a  connecting 
link  is  necessary.  This  link,  in  the  present  state  of  our  edu- 
cational system,  the  kindergarten  alone  furnishes.  It  pro- 
vides a  place  where  the  young  savage  may  be  tamed  and 
taught  the  self-control  necessary  in  the  little  community  he  is 
about  to  enter ;  where  golden  play  may  be  gradually  trans- 
muted into  work,  and  where  the  habits  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  studeot  may  be  formed. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  traditional  ''  faithful  teacher  "  needs 
to  study  labor-saving  devices.  We  are  content  if,  by  dint  of 
sweat  of  the  brow  and  infinite  pains,  we  reach  our  point  at 
last,  not  considering  that  if  we  had  approached  it  in  a  differ- 
ent way  we  might  have  accomplished  the  result  with  half  the 
labor. 

The  friction  during  the  first  few  weeks  with  a  beginning 
class  is  a  case  in  point.  The  restive  little  hands  and  feet,  the 
inattention,  the  absence  of  concentrating  power,  all  strain  the 
teacher^s  patience  to  the  last  pitch.  There  is  a  more  econom- 
ical way  than  subjecting  a  child  to  discipline  to  curb  his  rest- 
lessness, and  laboriously  forming  habits  of  attention,  neatness, 
obedience,  and  thoughtiulness.  If  the  natural  powers  are 
tuiTied  to  their  best  use,  these  habits  will  evolve  themselves. 

Conservation  of  energy — this  was  exactly  the  idea  of  Froebel. 
He  took  the  playing  child  just  as  he  was  and  attempted  to 
develop  his  faculties  by  turning  his  natural  activities  to  ac- 
count. 

One  of  the  most  marked  features  of  childhood  is  vivacity. 
It  is  unnatural  for  a  wee  child  to  be  quiet  unless  he  is  ill  or 
asleep.  His  activity  is  incessant.  He  is  hither  and  yon,  pry- 
ing into  things,  asking  questions,  building,  tearing  down,  and 
reproducing  in  play  his  impressions  of  the  world  about  him. 
What  an  immense  motor  we  have  if,  instead  of  curbing,  we 
develop  this  desire  for  activity  and  turn  the  surplus  forces 
of  childhood  to  use. 

How  is  it  possible?  That  unrestricted  lictivity  t(;rmed 
^*  play ''  fui'uishes  the  natural  means  of  making  the  transition. 
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kxLj  other  device,  being  foreign  to  the  child's  experiences,  will 
not  accomplish  the  purpose  so  naturally. 

Play  is  the  business  of  childhood.  The  little  one  conducts 
it  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  society  and  nature  so  far  as 
he  has  observed  them,  and  the  sum  of  his  playing  is  also  the 
sum  of  his  knowledge  of  life.  Venture  outside  of  play  and 
you  force  knowledge  upon  him.  Now,  supposing  instead  of, 
"  Hany,  sit  still  and  look  straight  at  me  while  I  show  you," 
etc.,  etc.,  we  arrange  plays  with  an  underlying  plan  so  that, 
while  the  child  thinks  he  is  only  playing,  his  eyes  and  hands 
are  being  trained,  he  observes  carefully  and  imitates,  matches 
colors,  learns  to  draw,  and  incidentally  discovers  for  himself 
many  things  you  would  have  to  tell  him  later.  This  drawing 
passes  into  writing,  his  counting  into  number  work,  and  his 
faculties  are  sharj^ened  to  attack  heavier  material.  We  not 
only  economize  our  own  effort  and  the  child's  force,  but 
accomplish  objects  that  would  not  otherwise  be  attained. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  and  most  important  aim  of  the 
kindergarten.  It  is  the  one  least  regai*ded  by  the  practical- 
result-loving  soul,  because  many  of  its  benefits  are  not  im- 
mediately apparent.  Yet  it  has  a  most  vital  bearing  on  the 
after  life  of  the  pupil 

Says  Sandy  Mackaye  in  Alton  Locke,  '*A  mon  kens  only 
what  he  has  learned  hissel."  True  of  the  man  with  his  de- 
veloped facultieH,  this  is  doubly  true  of  the  child.  It  may 
not  be  poHHible  so  to  arrange  experiences  that  the  pupil  shall 
discover  all  the  grammatical  and  numerical  relations,  and  it 
is  even  more  impracticable  to  make  a  close  aj^plication  of  the 
princij)le  in  the  higher  branches.  But  in  primary  work  ad- 
vanced educators  aim  to  give  the  child  as  few  ready-made 
ideas  as  possible.  They  arrange  his  environment  and  let  the 
young  Columbus  do  his  own  discovering. 

The  hearing  chihl  comes  to  school  with  his  mind  furnished 
with  self-gained  knowledge,  but  our  deaf  pupils  have  com- 
paratively a  vacant  horizon.  They  have  missed  much  of  the 
gratis  training  nature  gives  normal  children,  and  we  must 
supply  the  dehciency.  How  shall  we  do  this?  Shall  we 
pour  in  ideas  from  our  own  storehouse  ? 

It  is  aj)pullLug  to  think  how  much  second-hand  material  we 
thrust  upon  pupils.  According  to  our  fhend  Sandy's  stand- 
ard, the  children  do  not  know  these  things  ;  for,  instead  of 
being  th(»  result  of  their  own  mental  action,  they  are  only  the 
assent  of  tlie  learner's  understanding  to  ours. 
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The  child  needs  a  variety  of  experiences  to  give  the  primary 
teacher  material  to  work  upon,  and  this  not  so  much  to  store 
the  memory  as  to  supply  sense-gained  ideas  for  abstractions. 
It  was  FroebeFs  fundamental  principle  that  ideas  could  not 
be  defined  unless  perceptions  had  preceded.  Objects  must 
first  have  been  presented  to  the  senses  and  experiences  ac- 
quired by  examining  them,  and  then,  by  spontaneous  logic, 
ideas  would  evolve  themselves.  The  roots  of  thought  are 
always  found  among  concrete  things. 

The  young  pupil  has  no  business  with  the  symbol  of  an 
idea  (as  a  word  or  a  figure)  until  he  has  abstracted  the  idea 
himself  from  the  things  of  sense.  Of  what  use  to  give  him 
the  term  "  earn  "  if  he  has  never  acquired  money  by  his  own 
labor  ?  Or  why  require  him  to  use  the  figures  1000  when  he 
never  saw  so  many  homogeneous  objects  together  in  his  life  ? 

Our  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  W.  T.  Han*is,  says  on 
this  point : 

In  the  kindergarten  age  the  chihl  needs  a  symbolic  education  for  his 
best  nonrisbment.  In  the  primary  age  the  child  has  begnn  to  feel  the 
desire  for  learning  the  conventional  instruments  invented  by  the  race 
for  communicating  and  preserving  human  experiences.  He  learns  let- 
ters and  numbers  to  great  advantage  in  the  primary  stage,  but  if  these 
are  given  him  in  the  kindergarten  age  it  results  in  producing  arrested 
development. 

A  study  of  the  kindergarten  system  shows  that  it  provides 
for  a  series  of  experiences  by  which  the  child  can  discover  facts 
and  abstract  the  ideas  he  is  going  to  need  in  his  after  study. 

What  a  benefit  it  is  to  pupil  and  teacher  if  the  former  begins 
work  with  his  mind  furnished  and  his  faculties  whetted  to  a 
keen  edge.  Is  it  analysis  that  is  required  of  him  %  This  is  no 
difficult  task,  for  he  has  had  its  concrete  exercise  in  taking 
apart  the  divided  cubes.  Is  it  synthesis?  He  remembers 
building  them  up,  part  by  part,  until  the  cubes  stood  complete 
again.  Is  it  the  arithmetical  fraction  that  is  presented  ?  He 
is  already  familiar  with  it  through  his  playthings  that  would 
divide  into  half  a  score  or  so  of  equal  parts.  Again  and  again 
his  work  will  call  for  a  knowledge  of  matter,  its  characteristic 
forms,  color,  and  qualities.  All  this  he  has  investigated,  and 
knows  in  its  application  if  not  in  its  theory. 

This  preliminary  education  is  desirable  for  any  child,  espe- 
cially beneficial  to  our  pupils,  and  of  the  highest  importance  to 
orally  taught  children.  This  we  say  because  of  the  amount 
of  the  purely  imitative  and  mechanical  which  is  required  in 
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primary  oral  work.  The  majority  of  oral  pupils  are  started  by 
the  element  method.  The  little  ones  are  met  with  weeks  of 
drill  on  the  elementary  sounds — ^necessary  enough  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  work,  but  having  no  more  meaning  to  the  child 
than  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  The  beginner  sees  no  object  in 
screwing  his  mouth  into  such  shapes,  nor  in  going  through 
vocal  gymnastics.  A  lusty  yell  might  have  both  purpose  and 
meaning ;  but  where,  to  his  play-loving  soul,  is  the  utility  of 
all  these  contortions  ? 

No  criticism  of  this  work  in  its  time  and  place  is  intended. 
But  does  it  not  seem  reasonable  to  think  that  it  produces  a 
dazing,  stunting  effect  just  at  first  to  usher  the  little  being 
fresh  from  his  life  of  freedom  into  the  region  of  the  purely 
mechanical  ? 

The  tongue,  whose  only  visible  office  heretofore  has  been  to 
indicate  his  state  of  health  to  the  family  physician,  now  assumes 
abnormal  importance ;  but  the  restless  hands  must  be  quiet, 
and  the  mind  must  wait  for  its  furnishing  of  ideas  until  a  vocal 
means  of  communication  has  been  established.  This  last  point 
means  from  two  to  seven  months  of  comparative  fallowness 
before  the  lines  of  communication  are  strong  enough  to  per- 
mit the  free  passage  of  ideas.  It  makes  a  deplorable  break  in 
the  child's  development.  Nature  has  never  set  him  to  the 
blind  accomplishment  of  a  task  such  as  he  now  sees  before 
him. 

It  is  a  safe  principle  that  intelligence  should  precede  memory 
and  the  concrete  the  purely  abstract.  The  kindergarten  stejw 
in  to  satisfy  this  requirement.  None  of  its  operations  are 
meaniu^^less,  it  being  a  cardinal  principle  that  the  mechanical, 
as  alien  to  child-nature,  should  be  eliminated.  It  prondes 
opportunity  for  mental  development  and  the  cultivation  of 
intelligence  before  the  demand  is  made  upon  the  memory. 

Teachers  who  have  tried  both  ways  of  developing  beginners 
claim  that  the  sui)eriority  of  the  kindergarten-trained  child  is 
shown  in  the  ease  with  which  he  masters  the  mechanical  when 
liniUly  presented,  and  the  impetus  toward  the  acquisition  and 
us(»  of  knowledge  that  his  experiences  have  given  him. 

A  ease  in  point  was  recently  cited  by  an  oral  teacher.  Two 
lads,  a«^MHi  s(»ven  and  eight,  spent  a  year  in  excellent  training 
without  acquiring  so  much  as  the  most  elementary  knowledge. 
The  second  year,  they  were  introduced  to  color  comparison  by 
means  of  Mocks,  cards,  and  worsted,  to  hand  and  eye  training 
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with  geometrical  blocks,  and  to  constructive  work  with  the 
sticks.  The  result  was  an  immediate  awakening,  and  these 
little  ones  who  had  earned  the  designation  of  *'  weak-minded'' 
by  spending  a  year  without  improvement  were  shown  to  be  of 
average  ability. 

Having  indicated  something  of  the  aim  and  desirability  of 
kindergarten  instruction,  we  shall  briefly  inquire  by  what  means 
its  ends  are  accomplished. 

The  patron  saint  of  the  kindergarten  is  Friedrich  Froebel, 
a  German  scholar  and  teacher,  who  died  in  1852.  The  system 
marked  out  by  him  has  been  considerably  changed  by  subse- 
quent teachers,  but  its  fundamental  lines  remain  the  same ; 
and,  whether  the  modern  teacher  designs  to  follow  its  details 
or  not,  the  principles  are  worthy  the  most  careful  study. 

Froebel  made  such  a  psychological  study  of  the  playing 
child  as  has  not  been  equalled  before  nor  since.  His  aim  was 
to  make  the  spontaneous  desires  and  activities  of  the  young 
child  the  means  of  his  development ;  but,  unhke  the  formal 
teacher,  his  ends  were  reached  through  play,  not  work.  The 
materials  or  means  of  occupation  adapted  to  the  successive 
stages  of  development  he  united  in  a  series  of  '^  gifts."  These 
fail  of  their  complete  purpose  if  used  at  random,  for  each  is 
the  logical  sequence  of  the  preceding,  and  depends  for  its 
suggestiveness  upon  the  ideas  evolved  from  the  use  of  its  pred- 
ecessors. Each  gift  has  its  peculiar  influence  upon  the  mind, 
and  the  series  is  calculated  to  effect  a  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  the  powers. 

No  one  who  has  not  considered  the  psychological  condition 
of  the  child  when  he  leaves  the  nursery  can  appreciate  the 
adaptation  of  these  means  to  their  end.  The  series,  as  an*anged 
by  Froebel,  includes  twenty  "  gifts,"  of  which  the  following 
are  the  first  six : 

1.  Six  rubber  balls  covered  with  worsted,  representing  the 
primary  and  secondary  colors. 

2.  Sphere,  cube,  and  cylinder  made  of  wood. 

3.  Large  cube  divided  into  eight  small  cubes. 

4.  Largo  cube  divided  into  eight  oblong  parts. 

5.  Large  cube  divided  into  whole,  half,  and  quarter  cubes. 

6.  Large  cube  of  doubly  divided  oblongs. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  present  solid  mass,  first  entire 
and  then  in  parts. 

The  seventh  gift  introduces  square  and  triangular  tablets 
for  laying  designs,  thus  presenting  the  plane. 
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The  eight  and  ninth,  which  are,  respectively,  sticks  and 
whole  and  half  rings  for  laying  figures,  give  the  embodied 
line. 

The  tenth  provides  for  the  drawn  line. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth,  in  material  for  perforating  and 
embroidering,  bring  the  young  mind  to  the  last  step  in  the 
evolution,  which  is  the  point. 

The  child  has  come  from  the  solid  whole  to  its  smallest  part, 
'^  to  the  extreme  limit  of  mathematical  divisibility.**  Ab- 
stractly, this  is  an  impossible  journey  ;  but  the  little  one,  in 
his  play,  has  imwittingly  scaled  the  height. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  random  use  of  these  materials  might 
have  developed  manual  dexterity,  but  would  have  failed  of  the 
psychological  purpose.  Many  teachers  think  these  abstrac- 
tions never  get  any  farther  than  the  mind  of  the  instructor— 
that  the  child  sees  only  play  in  his  occupations.  Apropos 
of  the  point  comes  the  testimony  of  a  Harvard  student  who 
visited  a  Worcester  kindergarten.  Bef erring  to  a  use  of  the 
second  gift,  he  says : 

If  only  I  could  have  grasped  that  one  idea  as  thoroughly  as  my  four- 
year-old  brother,  through  its  practical  application;  could  its  principleB 
have  influenced  my  thoughts  and  investigations  as  they  will  influence 
hin,  it  would  have  saved  me  months  of  hard  study.  The  fact  I  knew: 
but  in  all  its  possibilities  it  is  but  just  dawning  upon  me. 

The  purely  practical  benefits  of  this  training  are  imme- 
diately apparent ;  but  the  general  influence — by  far  the  most 
important  one — reaches  its  fruition  only  "  in  the  long  run.'' 
It  is  stated  by  certain  professors  in  the  Old- World  univer- 
sities that  they  can  invariably  select  students  who  were 
started  in  the  kindergarten  from  among  those  who  were  not, 
by  the  superior  use  the  former  make  of  their  faculties. 

Each  play  becomes  the  radial  centre  of  ideas.  In  the  im- 
possibility of  describing  all,  we  shall  consider  a  few  points 
concerning  one  gift — the  second. 

It  is  the  most  comprehensive,  and  is  really  the  key- stone  of 
the  arch.  In  the  first  place,  its  members  furnish  the  ground 
of  companson,  both  among  themselves  and  with  the  preceding 
gift.  The  ball  is  soft ;  the  sphere  is  hard.  The  ball  is  light ; 
the  sphere  is  heavy.  Both  ai*e  round  and  both  roll,  but  the 
ball  will  rebound  and  the  sphere  will  not.  Sphere,  cube,  and 
cylinder  are  of  wood  and  are  of  the  same  color ;  but  the  sphere 
rolls  and  the  cube  does  not.     The  cylinder  can  stand  on  end 
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and  the  cube  on  one  of  its  sides,  but  the  sphere  has  no  stable 
base.  The  sphere  has  only  one  face,  and  that  rounded  ;  the 
cube  has  six  flat  faces  and  many  corners  and  edges.  The  cyl- 
inder, with  its  one  curved  and  two  flat  faces,  connects  the  two 
forms.  Handling  and  looking  at  these,  under  the  teacher^s 
guidance,  the  learner  physically  perceives  similarities  and  dif- 
ferences. Their  formulation  will  be  the  work  of  mature  years, 
but  their  perception  is  one  of  the  fundamental  things  in  edu- 
cation. 

It  is  aptly  said  that  '^  this  law  of  the  connection  of  opposites 
is  the  key-note  of  all  learning  ;  without  comparison  based  on 
experimental  knowledge  we  can  know  nothing,  can  formulate 
no  law." 

What  more  practical  application  of  this  acquired  power 
could  be  made  than  when  the  oral  pupil  is  required  to  per- 
ceive differences  in  vibration  ? 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  an  oral  teacher  on  this  sub- 
ject she  said :  "  We  find  a  great  difference  between  children 
who  have  and  those  who  have  not  had  this  training,  as  to  that 
very  point  of  recognizing  pitch  from  vibration,  and  in  their 
ability  to  reproduce  the  sound.  The  former  come  to  us  with 
fundamental  ideas  of  difference,  and  with  a  touch  so  cultivated 
that  they  almost  have  ears  in  their  finger-tips."  She  then 
showed  the  use  of  the  zithern,  on  which  her  little  ones  could 
readily  tell,  blindfolded,  the  relative  positions  of  the  strings 
she  touched. 

To  return  to  the  uses  of  the  second  gift,  the  three  forms 
may  become  the  thought-symbols  of  the  three  kingdoms  in 
nature.  The  sphere,  with  its  facility  for  motion,  symbolizes 
animal,  the  cylinder  vegetable,  and  the  torpid  cube  mineral 
formations. 

The  edges  and  comers  of  the  cube  may  afford  the  first  les- 
sons in  counting. 

Facts  are  observed  which  find  their  significance  only  when 
the  student  reaches  the  advanced  clanses.  For  instance,  the 
child  in  his  playing  is  led  to  twirl  the  solids.  If  he  whirls  the 
cube  on  a  faceto-face  axis,  he  sees  a  cylinder;  if  on  the  axis 
of  the  corners,  he  sees  a  double  cone ;  if  on  the  axis  of  its 
edges,  the  resulting  appearance  is  a  plain  conic  form. 

Much  more  in  the  line  of  higher  knowledge  attaches  itself 
to  this  gift.  The  child  discovers  the  law  ouly  in  its  applica- 
tion; but  he  has  been  supplied  with  the  perceptions  from 
which  abstractions  will  later  be  made. 
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If  anj  one  wOl  think  back  to  his  first  confused  efbrto 
when  he  entered  the  wilderness  of  geometry  or  was  introduced 
to  a  fresh  science*  the  atilitj  of  having  a  stock  of  sense-gained 
ideas  to  reason  from  will  be  apparent.  It  is  no  smaU  thing  to 
give  a  child  the  -^  alphabet  of  thought  "*  while  he  is  plajing. 

The  strictlj  practical  effects  of  the  training  in  qaestion  hare 
frequently  been  enumerated.  The  exercises  in  building,  stick- 
laying,  modelling,  etc.,  cultivate  the  imitative  and  observing 
powers,  and  give  skill  to  the  hand.  Success  in  oral  teaching 
depends  so  largely  upon  the  pupil's  ability  to  imitate  that  thst 
one  point  is  of  great  value. 

Clay-modelling  is  one  of  the  most  useful  exercises.  There 
are  few  children  without  the  artistic  instinct — we  all  remem- 
the  mud-pies  of  our  childhood,  and  the  sacrilegious  delight 
with  which  we  formed  beings  out  of  the  dust.  From  this 
crude  expression  the  would-be  artists  are  led  to  observe  and 
express  their  perceptions  of  higher  things.  Modeling  gives 
a  use  of  the  hands  and  a  familiarity  with  objects  and  natural 
laws  hardly  to  be  acquired  otherwise. 

Of  manual  dexterity  in  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  kindergarten  is  an  excellent  preface  for  trades- work  among 
the  deaf.  The  future  artisans  there  lind  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  their  tastes. 

Drawing  introduces  the  child  to  slate,  pencil,  and  paper,  and 
paves  the  way  for  writing.  The  task  of  learning  to  write  ifl 
half  accomplished  before  he  is  given  his  first  word. 

Habits  of  neatness,  attention,  concentration,  and  exactness 
are  formed  without  the  wearisome  eflfort  incident  to  primary 
teaching. 

Odc  more  point,  although  the  last  to  be  considered,  is  among  « 
the  first  in  importance.  The  conscientious  teacher,  in  aay 
grfide,  aims  at  character-building ;  but  nowhere  else  are  the 
conditions  so  favorable  nor  the  opportunities  so  numerous  as 
in  the  kindergarten.  Its  state  of  society  is  a  democracy,  and  the 
social  instinct  is  directed  but  not  restrained.  There  is  more 
freedom  of  action  and  less  formality  than  in  the  primary  class, 
and  the  plays  are  such  that  the  faults  which  naturally  show 
themselves  when  beings  come  into  social  contact  may  be  rooted 
out,  and  the  corresponding  virtues  implanted.  It  is  a  rare 
()pl)(>rtunity  to  make  little  children  unselfish,  trustful,  honesty 
pur(%  and  obedient.  All  sentiment  aside,  what  can  be  of  higher 
importance  to  us  than  just  this  opportunity  to  do  preventive 
and  constructive  work  with  immortal  souls? 
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But,  alas !  this  very  freedom  from  restraint  which  is  the 
power  of  the  kindergarten  becomes  a  stumbhng- block  to  cer- 
tain disciplinarians.  What  if  childi*en  do  enter  the  primary 
grade  with  a  naturalness  and  vivacity  inconsistent  with  Miss 
Sit-up-straight-and-don't-dare-tomake-a-noise's  ideas ?  Order 
may  be  heaven's  first  law,  but  we  plead  for  a  more  mundane 
code  of  rules  for  the  primary  class-room. 

Another  class  of  objectors — and  it  is  a  large  one — claims 
that  the  kindergarten  is  sound  enough  in  its  principles  but 
supei-fluous..  The  playing  child,  unaided,  gains  the  ideas  teach- 
ers would  laboriously  introduce.  Nature  takes  care* of  this. 
Of  what  use  are  sphere,  cube,  and  cylinder  when  his  mother's 
kitchen  has  all  forms  and  varieties  of  these  T 

The  cases  present  all  the  difference  there  is  between  desul- 
tory exercise  and  method,  between  the  growth  of  a  wild  plant 
and  a  cultivated  one.  The  forms  in  nature  are  too  multifari- 
ous and  complex  for  the  beginner  to  classify.  The  kinder- 
garten arranges  and  reduces  things  to  their  lowest  terms. 

Again,  it  systematizes  so  that  facts  shall  crystallize  into 
principles.  Nature  is  too  broad,  too  general,  and  has  alto- 
gether too  much  on  her  hands  to  take  account  of  individual 
cases.  Advocates  of  nature's  training  will  do  well  to  remem- 
ber that  the  dame,  so  far,  has  succeeded  in  making  only  sav- 
ages, between  whom  and  many  of  the  httle  folks  who  enter 
school  there  is  a  close  analogy. 

It  is  unnecessary  formally  to  present  the  cause  of  our  new 
Union  of  Kindergartners  for  the  Deaf,  an  organization  which, 
though  not  a  year  old,  has  received  cordial  commendation 
and  support  inside  the  profession  and  out.  Its  position  is 
already  clearly  defined. 

We,  as  instructors  of  the  deaf,  have  been  slow  to  recognize 
the  merits  of  the  kindergarten  until  conditions  incident  to 
recent  changes  have  forced  its  connideration  upon  us.  The 
most  important  of  these  conditions,  as  noted  by  the  president 
of  the  Union,  is  the  recent  lowering  of  the  age  of  admission  to 
our  schools.  The  September  ingathering  now  brings  its  quota 
of  little  ones,  whose  baby  minds  are  by  no  means  prepared  for 
formal  school-work.  If  we  are  not  ready  to  admit  the  desira- 
bility of  kindergarten  training  for  jill,  we  must  yet  solve  the 
problem  as  to  how  to  employ  these  children  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. 

May  we  not  bespeak  for  our  subject  the  careful  eonsidera- 
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tion  of  superintendents  and  primary  teachers,  and  for  the  new 

Union  the  support  of  all  ? 

ESTELLA  V.  SUTTON, 
Instructor  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution, 

ML  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


ANALYSIS   OF    THE    ENGLISH   CENSUS    RETURNS. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF    THE   DEAF. 

The  final  report  of  the  census  of  England  and  Wales,  taken 
in  April,  1891,  was  published  in  August,  1893.  The  most 
striking'  feature  of  the  returns  is  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  class  commonly  called  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  compared 
with  the  returns  of  the  preceding  decade.  There  is  a  reni  in- 
crease of  2,420  shown  in  the  returns,  and  when  the  statistics 
are  corrected  in  the  usual  way  to  rectify  the  inaccuracies  of 
the  first  age-period  the  increase  is  no  less  than  2,684,  which 
brings  up  the  ratio  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  the  ordinary  popu- 
lation from  673  per  million  in  1881  to  605  per  million  in  1891, 
or  from  1  in  1,746  of  the  total  population  to  1  in  1,651.  But 
in  addition  to  this  there  must  be  added  13,565  persons  re- 
turned as  deaf  only,  not  from  childhood,  an  entirely  new 
feature  of  the  census,  which  enormously  increases  the  gross 
total  and  makes  the  apparent  increase  really  alarming  to  those 
who  do  not  gi-asp  the  true  meaning  of  the  statistics.  The 
total  number  of  persons  returned  as  deaf,  or  dumb,  or  both, 
in  1881,  under  any  classification  whatever,  was  13,832;  the 
total  number  in  1891  was  29,887,  or  more  than  double.  Par- 
ticulars are  given  in  Table  I. 

Table  I.— Total  Number  of  Persons  Returned  as  Deaf  or  Dumh. 


Official  Classification. 


Deaf  and  diiiiib 

Deaf  only  (from  chil<lh()o<l). 

Doaf  odIv  fothers) 

Blind  and  dumb 

Idiot  and  dumh 

Lunatic  and  dumb 

Dumb  and  deranged 

Idiot,  dumb,  and  blind 

Lunatic,  dumb,  and  blind.... 
Blind,  dumb,  and  deranged  . 

Total 


1881. 


13, 295 


59 

368 

93 


13 
4 


13, 832 


1891. 


1,523 

13,565 

82 


500 


25 
29,887 
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It  is  clear  that  these  statistics  need  explanation,  and  the 
explanation  is  not  far  to  seek.      For  some  years  prior  to  the 
last  census  there  was  an  agitation  on  foot  to  eradicate  dumb- 
ness from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  make  all  the  deaf  to 
speak.     And,  without  waiting  for  the  achievement  of  the  fact, 
it  was  proposed  to  alter  the  designation  of  the  class  commonly 
called  "  deaf  and  dumb,"  and  call  them  simply  ''  the  deaf."    It 
is  clear  that  such  a  step  would  be  premature,  at  any  rate  in 
England.    But  it  is  equally  clear  that  a  class  ought  to  be  found 
in  the  census  retutrns  for  those  who  are  really  deaf  only,  and 
not  dumb.     The  class  was  found,  and  the  result  is  appalling. 
The  new  system  of  registration  has  not  to  any  large  extent 
transferred  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  the  new  class,  but  it  has 
brought  to  light  an  entirely  new  body  of  people,  having  little 
in  common  with  the  deaf  and  dumb.      Upwards  of  15,000 
persons  have  been  registered  as   "  deaf  only,"  whereas  the 
"  deaf  and  dumb  "  number  but  a  little  over  14,000.     Of  the 
15,088  persons  returned  as  deaf  only,  1,523  are  classified  as 
deaf  from  childhood,   and  13,565  as  "  others."     Those  who 
were   deaf   from   childhood  are  of   the  same  genus  as   the 
deaf  and  dumb.      The    14,192  persons  retunied  as  deaf  and 
dumb  and    the    1,523    returned    as    deaf   from    childhood, 
added  together,  make  the  correct  total  of  the  class  we  are 
principally  concerned  with.     Some  people  will  call  them  "  the 
deaf,"  others  the  "  deaf  and  dumb."     It  appears  to  me  that 
both  designations   are   absolutely  necessary,  especially  when 
the   new   term,    ^^the  deaf,"   has   immediately  found    13,500 
claimants  who  were  not  counted  upon.     There  is  no  doubt  the 
deaf  and  dumb  and  the  deaf  from  childhood  are  the  same 
race — a  race  of  people  who  are  deaf  from  early  infancy,  and 
need  instruction  in  special  schools  for  the  deaf,  on  one  or  other 
of  the  methods  which  have  been  devised  for  enabling  deaf 
persons  to  communicate  with  the  hearing  world.     I  therefore 
subtract  the  1,523*  from  the  15,088  of  the  ceusuK  returns,  and 

♦  Of  these  1,523,  no  few^^r  thau  .'>9  ar«?  under  tiv<r  yearM  of  ag#5,  and  al- 
most every  one  of  these  infant«  UiU»t,  in  th<?  nature  of  thiugK.  b«^  dumb 
as  well  as  deaf,  thoagb  their  parents  pref«;r  the  new  term  Ut  the  old  one. 
Two  hundred  and  twelve  more  are  l^etw^tfu  five  and  ten  yearn  of  age, 
and  if  they  are  being  tunght  on  the  oral  njeth'^]  their  Hpe«'eh  at  tliat  age 
will  be  exceedingly  limited.  I  r^uote  ihei»e  fact**  t/>  jut»tify  my  plan  of 
cUuuring  the  deaf  from  childho^KJ  with  the  d'-af  and  dumb,  and  not,  ah  in 
the  official  returns,  with  the  deaf  who  )</Ht  their  hearing  after  the  age  of 
ten  yean. 
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add  them  to  the  14,192  returned  as  deaf  and  dumb.  This 
gives  us  a  total  of  15,715  to  compare  with  the  13,395  deaf  and 
dumb  persons  of  the  preceding  census,  and  even  then  we  do 
not  get  a  satisfactory  result,  for  we  know  that  any  leaps  and 
bounds  that  may  appear  in  the  results  of  the  census  are  not 
necessarily  leaps  and  bounds  in  the  condition  of  the  people, 
but  more  probably  the  result  of  amendments  in  the  method 
of  taking  or  makiog  the  returns.  From  1871  to  1881,  oo 
radical  experiment  having  been  made  in  the  taking  of  the 
census,  the  proportion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  the  general 
population  remained  stationary  at  572  or  573  per  million.  But 
during  the  succeeding  decade,  while  the  population  increased 
by  more  than  three  millions,  the  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
increased  only  by  about  900,  making  an  actual  decrease  (after 
making  the  usual  corrections  for  the  first  age-period)  from 
573  per  million  to  547  per  million,  which  is  simply  incredible. 
If,  however,  we  add,  as  we  ought  to  add,  the  1,523  returned 
as  deaf  from  childhood,  but  not  dumb,  the  increase  in  con- 
crete figures  on  the  actual  returns  is  2,420,  and  the  ratio  per 
million  goes  up  to  605.  The  probability  is  that  the  ratio  to 
the  general  population  of  the  class  commonly  called  the  deaf 
and  dumb  has  neither  gone  down  by  26  per  million  nor  up  by 
22  per  million,  but  has  remained  about  stationary,  though  it 
is  the  incomplete  figures  of  1881  that  need  correcting,  not  the 
figures  of  1891,  which  are  more  precise  and  more  valuable, 
aud  by  which  we  fix  the  ratio  of  the  deaf  from  childhood  (in- 
cluding the  deaf  aud  dumb)  at  605  per  million  of  the  general 
population,  or  1  iu  1,651. 

The  main  effect  of  improving  the  form  of  the  census  returns 
has,  in  my  opinion,  been  the  bringing  to  light  of  additional 
cases  of  deafness.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  we  con- 
sider the  figures  of  the  deaf  only,  other  than  from  childhood. 
If  I  were  discussing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  oral 
teaching,  I  should  probably  point  out  that  in  this  class  are  to 
be  found  the  best  examples  of  the  speaking  deaf.  But  all 
these  13,500  persons  learned  to  speak,  not  by  any  artificial 
method,  but  in  the  natural  way,  and  probably  went  to  hearing 
schools  like  other  ordinary  children,  besides  prattling  around 
their  mothers'  knees  and  picking  up  language  in  the  home,  the 
school,  and  the  street,  as  children  endowed  with  all  their  facul- 
ties so  readily  do.  Thuy  are  a  different  race  of  people  from 
the  deaf  and  dumb.     Those  of  them  who  lost  their  hearing  at 
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the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years  may  mingle  with  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  in  some  instances  may  even  have  completed  their 
education  at  an  institution  for  the  deaf.  But  the  best  thing 
a  teacher  can  do  for  such  persons  is  to  encourage  them  to 
retain  the  language  they  have  learned  in  the  natural  way,  and 
to  train  them  in  the  art  of  lip-reading.  The  one  thing  he  can- 
not do  with  honesty  is  to  put  them  forward  as  examples  of 
how  the  deaf  can  be  taught  to  speak,  for  they  learned  to  speak 
before  they  were  deaf.  The  total  number  of  persons  in  this 
class  is  abnormally  large,  and  it  would  be  interesting,  if  the 
opportunity  were  given,  to  analyze  the  statistics  further. 
Many  of  them  are  elderly  people  on  whom  deafness  may  have 
come  with  age,  but  a  great  proportion  are  in  youth  or  middle 
life  still,  and  are  sufferinp;  under  a  terrible  aiHiction  in  solitary 
silence.  These  people  ai*e  commonly  enough  to  be  met  with, 
and  they  are  generally  those  to  whom  you  have  to  shout  and 
signal  to  make  yourself  understood,  while  they  in  their  turn 
either  shout  back  or  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  drop  their 
voice  to  an  inaudible  wliisper,  which  makes  their  hearers  ap- 
pear as  deaf  as  themselves.  In  addition  to  the  possession  of 
natural  speech,  the  great  advantage  these  speaking  deaf  have 
over  the  deaf  from  childhood  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  that 
they  have  had  at  least  ten  years  in  which  to  drink  into  the 
mind  through  the  ear  valuable  knowledge  which  can  only  enter 
into  the  others^  minds  through  the  medium  of  the  eye,  and 
then  only  after  the  most  impressionable  years  of  cliildhood 
have  been  lost,  and  after  a  long  course  of  laborious  instruction 
in  institutions.  Table  II  gives  the  figures  on  which  the  fore- 
going remarks  are  based. 

Tadi«e  II. — Proportion  of  tftt  Ihaf  to  the  (Jeneral  PopuUition. 


Total  NuMUKU  OK  Djcak     Puofoktion  to  thk  acNKUAL 

PC11M>NH —  POFI'LATK*!*  — 

An  returuifl.|A«fom-ct4'(L  Per  luilliuu  or — 

1881.     IVJl.     18H1       l-^ll.     1881       18^1.         I8>il.  \vfj\. 

I 

l}mi  And  dumb 13,2i>5  U.VJri  14,874  15.800      573  i       547   1  iu  1.74r>     1  in  1,823 

De«(  only  (from   child- 
hood)..     l..Vi:j 1.C68 

Total 13,-JlW  15,7i:>  14.874  11  .r,:^     .'.73         Ci»r»   l  in  l,74r.     l  in  1,651 

Deftf  only  (othen) 13.5ft:» \:\.:a\:> 4fiH i  in  'i,138 

Total 13,295  2i*,'J8i»  14.874  '.M,\'£i      573      1,073   1  In  1J4<>     1  In  iWl 

I  I 
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DUMB,  DERANGED,  AND   BLIND. 

The  dumb  who  are  not  described  as  deaf,  though  dumbness 

usually  arises  from  inability  to  hear,  numbered  537  in  1881 

and  607  in  1891,  an  increase  of  70.     Unless  we  are  to  assume 

that  they  are  all  deaf,  the  omission  of  the  word  "  deaf  "  from 

their  classification  is  serious.     The  following  summary  shows 

their  present  classification : 

1881.        1891. 

Blind  and  dumb 69  82 

Dumb  and  deranged 461  500 

Blind,  dumb,  and  deranged 17  25 

Total 637  607 

It  is  a  question  worthy  of  investigation  how  many  damb 
persons  have  become  deranged  simply  fi*om  want  of  educa- 
tion. The  terrible  isolation  of  a  person  who  is  shut  off  from 
the  world  by  deafness  might  easily  bring  to  a  state  of  idiocy 
one  who,  with  attention  and  education,  might  be  made  a 
rational  self-supporting  being.  The  uneducated  deaf  and 
dumb,  in  their  frantic  efforts  to  make  themselves  understood 
by  their  fellow- men,  have  often  been  likened  to  '^  jabbering 
idiots,"  and  the  general  public  are  slow  to  understand  that 
such  persons  are  only  short  of  a  means  of  communication, 
being  often  possessed  of  superior  intellects,  and  capable  of 
wonderful  achievements  when  once  a  substitute  for  hearing 
and  speech  is  found  for  them.  Education  has  been  strangely 
neglected  in  England,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  and  my  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  uneducated  deaf  convinces  me  that 
much  that  is  mistaken  for  idiocy  ai'ises  from  sheer  neglect  of 
education.  We  have  no  means  of  analyzing  the  500  dumb 
and  deranged  of  the  last  census,  but  in  1881  the  461  persons 
I  have  now  classed  as  dumb  and  deranged  were  divided  into 
two  sections,  namely,  ''  idiot  and  dumb,"  368 ;  **  lunatic  and 
dumb,"  93.  The  full  meaning  of  this  classification  is  better 
understood  by  considering  the  derivation  of  the  word  "  idiot," 
and  the  dictionary  interpretation  that  an  idiot  is  a  person 
"  void  of  understanding."  How  can  a  deaf  person  understand 
when  he  cannot  hear,  and  when  both  his  parents  and  the  com- 
monwealth have  allowed  him  to  grow  up  without  the  most 
elementary  instruction?  It  is  really  surprising,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  a  great  many  more  of  the  uneducated  deaf 
do  not  drift  into  asylums  for  idiots  and  imbeciles. 
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THE   RATIO    OF    THE   SEXES. 
Table  111.— The  Ratio  of  tlie  Sexea. 


Retuunr  ah  Cobukotki). 


M.        F. 


Doaf  aod  dumb I  7,111 

Deaf  only  (from  childhood) 


6.184 


Total 

Deaf  oidy  (otheM) . 


M. 


8,640 
749 


7,111    6,184    9,389 


F. 


7,260 
919 


Total. 


8. 169 


6,665    8,010 


7,111:  6,184  14, 944 1 16, 179 


ItATIO  OF   THK 
SKXE8. 


1881.  ;  1891. 


M.   F.  M. 


F. 


117  100'  119  100 
100  12'i 


117  100  116'  100 
lOO;  144 


117  100  100,  108 


Table  III  needs  little  explanation.  It  shows  at  a  glance 
that  the  proportion  of  males  to  every  100  females  was  117  in 
1881  and  119  in  1891,  or  115  in  1891  if  we  include  the  deaf 
from  childhood  with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  for  this  purpose 
they  ought  to  be  included.  In  the  '^  Report  on  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institutions  of  the  United  Kingdom  ^'  which  I  com- 
piled for  the  Cross  Deaf  and  Dumb  School  in  the  year  the 
last  census  was  taken,  the  proportion  of  males  to  females  in 
the  whole  of  the  institutions  of  England  and  Wales  was  shown 
to  be  129  to  100.  Comparing  this  with  the  census  returns,  we 
might  conclude  that  a  larger  proportion  of  boys  is  sent  to 
school  than  girls,  which  is  natural,  and  that  a  greater  desire 
exists  among  parents  to  give  speech  to  girls  than  to  boys, 
which  arises  from  the  same  tender  solicitude.  But,  whatever 
the  exact  propoi*tion  of  males  to  females  may  l)e,  it  has  been 
proved  time  after  time  that  there  is  an  excess  of  males  among 
the  deaf  and  dumb  population,  whereas  in  the  general  popu- 
lation there  is  an  excess  of  females.  Now,  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  new  returns,  dealing  with  the  deaf  only,  show  a  de- 
cided excess  of  females.  Among  those  who  have  been  deaf 
from  childhood  the  proportion  of  females  to  males  is  122  to 
100,  and  among  the  great  newly  discovered  class  of  people 
who  have  lost  their  hearing  after  acquiiing  speech  the  pro- 
portion of  females  is  no  less  than  144  to  100.  We  know  too 
little  as  yet  about  this  class  to  indulge  in  hazardous  theories 
as  to  the  causes  of  their  deafness,  but  this  proportion  of  the 
sexes  is  another  remarkable  fact  which  differentiates  them 
completely  from  the  class  who  were  born  deaf  or  lost  their 
hearing  in  infancy. 
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EDUCATION    AND    OCCUPATION. 


Tablk  W.—EducaUon  and  Occupation. 


Deaf  from  childhcKKl  (iuclad- 
ing  deaf  and  dninb). 


Total. 


M. 
F. 


Children  ol  ,    Obildren 
school  age      in  institn- 


(5-16). 


ttons. 


1881.    1891 


1.86'i 
1.646 


2,406 
1,817 


1891. 

959 
r34 


.;  3,508-  4,223'        1.693 


Adults 
(16  and  up- 
wards). 


1881. 


1891. 


4,956    6,728 


4,334 


6,283 


Oocnpicd. 
18S1.    1»1 


8.8^1    3.9» 
1,776   1,784 


9,289  11,011'  5.607  S.TIT 


Table  lY  introduces  some  statistics  of  the  two  sections  of  the 
deaf  population  with  which  educationists  and  philanthropists 
are  concerned :  (1)  the  children  of  school-age,  and  (2)  the 
adults  who  come  under  the  operations  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  mis- 
sions and  societies.  Before  referring  to  either  of  these  sections, 
I  ought  to  interpolate  a  remark  about  the  children  under  five. 
It  can  be  easily  proved  that  parents  with  deaf  children  hope 
against  hope  for  the  first  few  years,  and  so  far  delude  them- 
selves, or  allow  hope  to  prevail  over  fear,  as  to  make  the  cen- 
sus returns  of  the  deaf  under  five  years  of  age  practically 
worthless.  But  the  statistics  can  be  readily  corrected  ^vith 
the  assistance  of  the  next  age-period,  and  it  is  from  the  cor- 
rected statistics  that  I  have  taken  the  proportions  dealt  with 
in  Tables  II  and  III,  adopting  the  method  of  correction  that 
was  adopted  by  the  Royal  Commission  in  1886-87.  In  the 
table  now  under  notice  (Table  IV),  as  the  infants  are  ehmi- 
nated,  I  am  dealing  with  the  exact  figures  given  in  the  census 
returns.  The  British  Government  have  fixed  the  school  age 
of  the  deaf  at  from  seven  to  sixteen  years,  but  the  census  re- 
turns are  divided  into  quinquennial  age-periods,  and  it  will  be 
convenient  to  take  five  to  fifteen  as  representing  school  age. 
There  are  other  ways  of  estimating  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age,  but  they  produce  similar  results.*  It  wiD  be 
noticed  that  while  the  children  of  school  age  in  1891  nam- 


♦One  other  way  of  ostimtitiiig  tho  number  of  deaf  children  of  SM'biK>l 
age  is  as  foHows :  School  a^e  extends  over  a  period  of  nine  years ;  the  fig- 
ures in  the  second  column  of  Table  IV^  «»xtend  over  ten  years  :  therefore, 
from  4.223  deduct  ten  per  cent.,  423,  reducing  the  number  to  3.800.  and 

■ 

add  from  the  census  returns  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  sixteen  returned  as  deaf,  but  not  from  infancy,  417,  bringing  up 
the  total  number  of  children  of  school  age  to  4,217,  which  is  practically 
the  same  result  as  I  have  arrived  at  in  the  table  more  simply. 
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bered  over  4,200,  there  were  less  than  1,700  in  institutions  in  that 
year,  the  figures  in  regard  to  school  attendance  being  taken  from 
the  '^  Report  on  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutions,*'  omitting  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  Add  to  this  the  400  deaf  children  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Key.  Dr.  Stainer,  in  the  London 
Board  Schools,  and  we  get  2,100  children  receiving  educa- 
tion out  of  the  4,200  of  school  age.  In  other  words,  exactly 
one-half  of  the  deaf  children  of  England  and  Wales  were  run- 
ning wild  in  the  streets,  neglected  by  their  parents,  neglected 
by  the  state,  with  the  result  that  is  only  too  well  known  to 
those  who  have  dealings  with  the  adult  deaf.  Is  it  surprising, 
after  this,  to  find  that  only  5,700  out  of  11,000  adults  are  able 
to  earn  their  own  living  in  industrial  pursuits?  Parentheti- 
cally I  may  add  that  the  total  accommodation  in  institutions 
for  the  deaf  in  England  and  Wales  is  under  2,000,  so  that  the 
new  compulsory  Education  Act  for  the  deaf,  which  comes  in 
force  on  the  1st  of  January,  1894,  will  necessitate  enlarge- 
ments and  extensions  and  the  erection  of  new  institutions,  un- 
less the  administrative  authorities  tinker  with  the  subject  and 
endeavor  to  educate  the  deaf  in  ordinary  day-schools. 

The  following  is  a  general  summary  of  the  occupation  re- 
turns for  1881  and  1891,  dealing  only  with  the  persons  coming 
under  the  classification  "  deaf  and  dumb  " : 
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Table  V. — Occupattonn, 
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In  1881  the  industrial  statistics  of  the  census  were  appli- 
cable only  to  the  population  over  fifteen  years  of  age;  in 
1891  they  were  applicable  to  all  persons  over  ten  years.  This 
interferes  with  comparisons,  just  as  the  new  classification 
3f  the  deaf  interferes ;  but,  as  the  total  number  of  deaf  and 
iumb  of  all  ages  occupied  in  1891  was  only  110  more  than 
the  total  number  given  in  the  census  of  1881,  it  is  plain  that 
there  has  been  a  falling  off  somewhere.  The  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  (vol.  ii,  page  242)  gives  the  proportion  of 
deaf  and  dumb  occupied,  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  at  76  per 
cent,  males  and  40  per  cent,  femalep,  as  compared  with  94  per 
cent,  males  and  37  per  cent,  females  of  the  general  population. 
In  1891  the  proportion  (to  the  population  over  fifteen)  of  all 
deaf  and  dumb  males  occupied  was  only  69  per  cent.,  and  of 
females  only  33  per  cent.  With  the  multiplication  of  adult 
deaf  and  dumb  societies,  which  look  after  the  employment  of 
the  deaf,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understaud  why  there  should  be 
less  industry  and  a  greater  number  of  unemployed  deaf  than 
there  was  in  1881,  unless  the  exigencies  of  modem  competi- 
tion have  made  employers  of  labor  chary  of  employing  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  as  in  some  iustauces  I  know  to  be  the  case. 
Taking  the  proportions  of  the  industrial  classes  on  the  basis 
of  the  last  census,  there  are  56  per  cent,  of  deaf  and  dumb 
males,  over  ten  years  of  age,  employed  as  compared  with  84 
per  cent,  of  the  general  population,  and  28  per  cent,  females, 
as  compared  with  35  per  cent. 

A  comparison  of  the  occupation  returns  for  1881  and  1891 
will  show  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  at  least  held  their  own  in 
the  skilled  labor  market,  for  while  there  is  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  bricklayers,  masons,  shoemakers,  and  blacksmiths 
to  the  extent  of  52,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  artists,  printers,  mechanics,  carpenters,  painters,  cabinet- 
makers, and  tailors  to  the  extent  of  158.  There  is  hardly 
any  skilled  trade  in  which  the  deaf  cannot  compete  success- 
fully with  the  ordinary  workman,  unless  it  requires  education 
beyond  that  which  has  been  given  him,  or  constant  communi- 
cation with  his  employer  or  his  fellow- workmen,  for  which  his 
deafness  unfits  him.  Indeed,  the  eye  and  hand  of  the  deaf 
are  so  trained  that  a  deaf  workman  is  often  an  acquisition  in 
a  trade  requiring  visual  judgment  and  manual  skill,  and  when 
once  an  employer  "  gets  used  "  to  them  he  does  not  demur  at 
finding  the  deaf  employment. 

J.  G.  SHAW, 
Blacklnimy  Jjanetuldrey  England. 


PAST  OR  PRESENT.— n. 

I  DID  Dot  intend  to  begin  a  long  debate  upon  this  subject 
but  as  Mr.  Blattner  read  my  paper  before  he  wrote  hip,  and 
as  be  has  not  always  clearly  caught  my  meaning,  a  short  reply 
to  his  able  article  may  not  be  out  of  place,  even  though  I  have 
to  repeat  and  enlarge  what  I  have  already  said. 

Mr.  Blattner  says : 

The  verb  in  this  tense  is  inflected.  Mr.  Clarke  does  not  lay  as  mnch 
stress  upon  this  objection  as  I  conld  wish.  He  gives  it  a  sort  of  ood- 
temptuous  side-glance  and  passes  on. 

This  was  the  fault  of  my  inexact  writing.  I  intended  to 
lay  great  stress  upon  this  being  an  inflected  tense.  We  join 
issue  squarely  here.  Mr.  Blattner  objects  to  the  use  of  the 
tense  because  it  is  inflected.  I  like  it  for  that  very  reason. 
From  "A  boy  runs  "  to  "  I  run  "  and  "  Boys  run  "  are  short 
and  easy  steps  which,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  course,  at 
the  time  when  lasting  impressions  are  most  easily  produced, 
show  the  dependence  of  the  verb  on  its  subject.  Drill  a  pupil 
first  in  the  past  tense,  where  the  same  word  is  used  with  all 
persons  and  numbers,  and  it  is  harder  to  impress  upon  him 
that  the  verb  depends  on — as  the  old  grammarians  say,  is 
governed  by — its  bubject. 

Mr.  Clarke  says  this  tense  enables  us  to  ask  questions  early.  On  the 
contrary,  it  makcH  interrogative  expressions  more  diflScult. 

Agaiu  I  failed  to  convey  my  meaning.  I,  however,  intimated 
that  I  did  not  very  greatly  value  exercises  that  take  the  form — 

Direction.  John,  lift  a  chair. 

Questloyi.  What  did  John  do?  (or  lift?) 

Answer,  He  lifted  a  chair. 

I  said  our  questions  would  set  our  pupils  to  thinking,  and 
to  using  language  to  express  their  thoughts.  I  do  not  think 
such  questions  do.  It  seems  to  me  an  unnatural  use  of  lan- 
guage for  the  teacher,  after  seeing  John's  action,  to  gravely 
turn  to  his  board  and  ask  what  he  did.  If  he  had  gone  out 
of  the  room,  and  did  not  know  what  John  had  done,  the 
(luestioii  would  have  been  a  natural  one. 

After  going  through  this  perfoimance  a  dozen  times  or  bo, 
th(^  pupils  i'('as(*  to  look  at  the  question,  and  work  from  the 
direction  on  some  such  rule  as  this:  "Change  the  name  to //^^ 
and  add  af  to  ih<»  next  word."     Try  them,  sometimes,  by  writ- 
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ing  an  CDtirely  irrelevant  question,  such  as  "Who  killed  Cock 
Robin  ?^'  and  see. 

Ask  questions  on  subjects  that  the  pupils  know  something 
about,  and  about  which  they  can  suppose  they  are  telling  the 
teacher  something  that  he  does  not  know,  and  see  how  much 
more  eagerly  they  will  be  answered ;  e  g.,  "  What  do  your 
father^s  cows  eat  ?  "  When  you  get  one  an8>ver  ask  for  another, 
and  another,  and  another,  till  the  pupil^s  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject is  exhausted.  Or  you  may  ask,  "What  animals  walk?" 
and  see  if  you  cannot  start  a  debate,  as  I  have  done,  as  to 
whether  a  duck  walks,  or  does  something  else,  name  unknown 
to  the  class. 

The  habitual  present  does  not  express  what  is  in  the  mind  of  the 
learner.  This  is  an  objection  so  serious  that  it  outweighs  every  possible 
advantage. 

From  this  text  Mr.  Blattner  preaches  a  solemn  sermon; 
our  pupil  will  call  us  stupid  when  we  fail  to  explain  the  differ- 
ence between  the  past  and  the  habitual  present  to  him ;  the 
transition  to  the  past  involves  a  connection;  old  ideas  must 
take  a  new  form,  and  new  ideas  must  take  the  old  form. 

We  teachers  of  the  deaf  have  enough  real  difficulties  with- 
out imagining  those  that  do  not  exist.  In  this  whole  paragraph, 
Mr.  Blattner,  like  Dr.  Peet,  imagines  that  our  pupils  will  write, 
"A  man  eats  a  knife." 

Those  who  teach  the  present  first  do  not  find  these  great 
difficulties  in  the  advance  to  the  past  and  future.  Attention 
is  called  to  certain  words  and  phrases,  which  mean  past  or 
future  time,  and  our  pupils  are  taught  that  when  we  speak  of 
anything  happening  in  either  time  we  must  change  the  form 
of  the  verb.  They  are  accustomed  to  change  the  form  for 
number  and  person,  and  easily  acquire  the  habit  of  making  the 
change  for  time.  In  the  same  way,  and  very  soon  after,  they 
learn  that  when  action  continues  during  the  time  of  writing 
they  must  use  the  progressive  foim. 

This  leaves  the  tense  they  have  begun  with,  for  all  those 
cases  in  which. the  time  is  not  sharply  defined. 

The  bright  pupil,  who  can  put  two  things  together,  does  not 
smite  his  forehead  with  his  fist,  as  Mr.  Blattner  imagines,  but 
he  does  sometimes  ask  if  a  thiug  is  "now*'  or  "a  little  while 
ago.''  The  explanation  required  is  nothing  compared  to  what 
would  be  needed  to  teach  the  present  and  future  from  the 
past. 
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Is  it  possible  that  one  who  writes  so  fluently,  gracefully, 
and  exactly  as  Mi*.  Blattner  cannot  see  that  this  tense,  called 
by  grammaiians  the  habitual  present,  is  the  one  used  to  speak 
of  things  indefinite  in  time?     He  objects  to  a  pupil's  writing, 
the  instant  after  it  happens,  "A  boy  runs,"  because,  be  says, 
the  pupil  does  not  mean  that  it  is  the  habit  or  nature  of  a  boy 
to  run ;  yet,  in  this  very  article,  speaking  of  what  I  had  done 
and  said  days  and  weeks  before  he  wrote,  he  uses  this  very 
tense  in  almost  every  instance  where  he  makes  my  name  the 
subject  of  a  verb.     It  may  be  my  habit  or  nature  to  advance 
arguments,  but  I  protest  that  it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  to  anticipate  and  belabor  those  of  so  courteous  nnd 
scholarly  an  opponent.     Still,  I  do  not  wish  the  past  tense  sub 
stituted   for  the  present  in  Mr.  Blattner's  article,  for  as  it 
stands  it  is  better  and  more  vigorous  English. 

As  the  tense  most  often  used  in  ordinary  English,  the 
habitual  present  must  be  most  carefully  taught ;  and  I  can- 
not see  how  it  can  be,  except  as  indefinite,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  capable  of  taking  the  place  of  either  the  past  or  future, 
as  Mr.  Blattner  uses  it. 

Suppose  we  did  teach  the  present  first,  the  next  tense  we  would  natnr- 
ally  take  up,  if  we  are  to  have  regard  to  the  devflopment  of  time  in  ow 
pupilH,  is  the  past.  Saying  nothing  about  the  disadvantage  growing  oat 
of  a  Hubsecjuent  need  for  correction,  and  other  difficulties  already  men- 
tioned, is  it  not  just  as  easy  to  teach  the  one  tense  form  as  the  other? 

Hert^,  again,  I  have  not  made  myself  sufficiently  clear.    1 
admit  that  is  easier,  at  first ^  to  teach  the  uninflected  past  than 
the  inflected  present ;  but  I  insist  that  the  present  indefinite 
is  much  more  useful  to  the   pupil,  and  that  when  the  time*^ 
comes  to  teach  the  other  tenses  they  are  much  more  easily^ 
tau^lit  from  ibis  tense  as  a  foundation  than  from  any  other. 
If  the  past  is  taught  first,  this  tense  and  the  progressive  are 
very  hard  to  teach,  and  will  demand  a  great  amount  of  the 
(explanation  that  Mr.  Blattner  dreads. 

Furthermore,  grummar  should  be  taught  in  the  advanced  classes  as  a 
mcMUis  to  tlie  better  understanding  of  language.  If  a  deaf-mnte  is  able 
to  piek  \\  sentenee  to  pieces  and  see  the  relations  of  all  its  words,  he  will 
more  readily  get  the  tlumght  it  embodies. 

If  by  this  Mr.  Blattner  means  that  grammatical  principles 
and  th(»  analysis  of  sentences  should  not  be  taught  till  ad- 
vanced classes  ai*e  reached,  I  do  not  agree  with  him.  I  do 
not  teach  **  etynu  logical  principles,"  as  he  implies,  nor  gram- 
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matical  definitions;  but  our  pupils  know  what  words  are 
nouns,  verbs,  etc.,  and  how  they  are  used.  They  also  know 
that  every  sentence  must  have  a  subject  and  predicate,  and 
can  pick  sentences  to  pieces,  and  see  the  relations  of  all  the 
words,  very  early  in  their  school-life. 

Neither  do  we  force  our  pupils  to  do  much  memorizing.  I 
cannot  see  how  Mr.  Blattner  got  the  idea  that  we  do.  One 
great  beauty  of  our  plan  is  that  we  do  not  depend  for  lan- 
guage-lessons on  memoiized  lessons,  on  what  is  written  on 
the  teacher^s  slate,  nor  on  actions  performed  before  the  class 
(though  all  of  these  have  a  place),  but  very  early  make  what 
language  our  pupils  have  their  very  own,  and  draw  on  their 
knowledge  of  things  for  their  language-work. 

I  attach  very  great  importance  to  the  use  of  language  to 
express  what  is  unknown  to  the  reader  ;  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  what  the  writer  supposes  is  unknown.  The  systems  of 
teaching  the  deaf,  as  all  other  systems  where  the  teachers  are 
very  much  superior  to  the  pupils  in  knowledge,  give  very  little 
opportunity  for  this.  For  this  reason  I  value  letter-writing 
highly,  perhaps  too  highly.  It  enables  pupils  to  use  language 
for  this  ptirpose,  and  the  teacher  to  explain  why  many 
expressions  are  necessary. 

The  objection  that  by  teaching  the  present  first  we  have  to 
take  two  steps  at  a  time  applies  with  much  more  force  to  the 
past.  Some  grammarians  hold  that  this  form  is  the  present 
both  of  the  indicative  and  the  infinite.  It  is  the  form  given  in 
our  dictionaries,  and  used  with  common  auxiliaries  for  the 
future  and  for  the  tenses  most  used  in  the  other  moods.  The 
pupil  who  is  taught  the  past  first  will  for  a  long  time  think 
of  his  verbs  only  in  that  tense,  and  wiU  have  to  change  them 
to  the  present  before  he  can  use  them  either  in  the  future  or 
in  the  infinitive,  or  get  any  help  from  the  dictionary. 

The  conditionw  seem  to  favor  the  nse  of  the  past.  Beginners  can 
more  readily  apply  this  than  any  other.  Their  thoughts  are  engaged 
more  upon  what  they  have  seen  than  upon  what  they  will  see  or  what 
they  see  in  a  general  way. 

This  quotation  shows  the  whole  difference  between  us.  I 
believe  that  the  conditions  favor  the  use  of  the  present.  Be- 
ginners can  much  more  readily  and  extensively  apply  that 
tense  to  expressing  their  own  ideas  than  any  other.  Their 
thoughts  are  more  engaged  upon  what  they  know  than  upon 
what  they  have  known  or  will  know.  When  a  teacher  strikes 
a  desk  several  times,  and  his  pupils  write,  ^'  You  rapped,"  I 
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doubt  if  they  are  expressing  their  own  idea  at  all.    Possibly 
"  You  look  cross  "  would  be  nearer  ii 

Verbs  like  see^  hear^  wanty  Uke^  have^  think,  and  know  should  also  be 
taught  in  the  present  first.  These  verbs  have  the  same  form  in  the 
habitual  as  in  the  actual  present,  and  the  latter  is  the  sense  in  which 
most  of  them  should  at  first  be  given.  But  they  can  wait  awhile.  It  jg 
difficult  to  convey  their  meaning  to  a  beginner ;  his  means  of  communj. 
cation  are  too  meagre.  Take,  for  example,  iMtnt.  You  could  give  the 
child  the  idea  only  by  connecting  the  word  with  a  distinct  want  that  he 
experiences. 

So !  There  are,  then,  some  verbs  that  can  best  be  taught  io 
the  present !  If  Mr.  Blattner  thinks  this  is  because  they  have 
no  progressive  form  he  is  mistaken.  English  is  so  flexible  a 
language  that  whenever  the  action  can  be  progressive  the  verb 
can  be.  AH  of  these  verbs,  except  possibly  know,  have  that 
form.  For  see  and  hear  we  usually  use  look  and  listen  in  the 
progressive,  but  see  and  hear  both  have  that  tense.  The  fol- 
lowing sentences  ai*e  correct  English,  though  perhaps  not  very 
elegant : 

While  in  the  city,  I  am  seeing  good  acting  and  hearing  good  music. 
We  are  wanting  all  the  wool  we  can  get  before  the  end  of  this  month. 
He  is  liking  algebra  more  and  more. 
Father  is  having  the  grip. 
I  am  thinking  of  home. 

If  the  past  tense  were  wanting  in  these  verbs,  it  might  be  a 
reason  for  teaching  the  habitual  present  first,  but,  even  were 
the  progressive  lacking,  that  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
form  any  exception  to  a  general  rule.  How  it  is  more  difficult 
to  convey  the  meanings  of  these  than  the  meanings  of  any 
other  verbs  that  do  not  represent  visible  actions  to  begiimera, 
I  fail  to  see.  I  would  not  teach  any  of  them  as  the  very  first 
verbs  taught  to  a  class,  but  they  cannot  wait  very  long,  unless 
it  is  intended  to  keep  the  children  from  expressing  what  they 
see,  hear,  want,  like,  have,  think,  and  know ;  and  these  are 
the  very  things  children  want  to  talk  about  most  often.  A 
child  wants  to  say:    "I  see  a  cat"  (out  of  doors,  now), "I 

want  ''  (any  one  of  a  thousand  things),  "I  have  anew 

knife,''  "  I  think  of  mamma,"  "  I  know  my  lesson,"  etc.    He 
thinks  you  do  not  know  these  things,  and  he  wants  to  tell  you. 
He  has  no  eagerness  to  tell  you   "George  combed,"  "lou 
winked,"  "  Henry  staggered,"  "  John  limped,"  etc.,  because  he 
knows  that  you  know  all  those  things  already. 

Mr.  Blattner  either  has  a  remarkable  set  of  children  in 
Texas,  or  he  has  made  a  curious  selection  of  a  hard  word  to 
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teach  in  want.  Our  boys  and  girls  very  frequently  want 
things — all  sorts  of  things,  from  a  penny  to  a  trip  home —and 
want  them  very  distinctly,  too.  They  learn  the  word  easily, 
and  use  it  with  the  greatest  persistence.  One  of  our  little 
ones  wrote  a  four-page  letter  home,  just  before  Christmas, 
and  nearly  every  sentence  in  it  began  with  "  I  want."  The 
wants  were  distinct,  too.  In  fact,  most  children  have  at  least 
one  "  want  '*  in  every  letter. 

I  postpone  the  use,  by  the  teacher,  of  the  questions,  "  Do 

you  like ?"  "Do  you  want ?"  etc.,  as  Mr.  Blattner 

does,  but  for  another  reason — because  the  answers  to  them 
are  "  Yes  "  or  "  No,"  and  for  some  months  we  want  our  chil- 
dren to  write  only  complete  sentences.  Change  the  form  to 
"  What  do  you  like?  "  etc.,  and  they  can  be  used  to  get  whole 
slates  full  of  complete  sentences.  Let  the  children  use  the 
first  form  if  they  wish  to. 

The  comparison  between  the  work  of  the  girl  who  had  been 
educated  wholly  in  the  Texas  school  by  the  past  tense,  and 
that  of  a  boy  started  in  the  present  at  another  school,  is 
exactly  what  should  be  expected.  It  is  a  gieat  drawback  to 
any  child  to  change  schools  and  systems.  A  comparison  be- 
tween two  equally  bright  classes,  taught  by  equally  good 
teachers,  might  be  interesting.  I  wish  that  Mr.  Blattner  had 
given  more  of  his  pupils'  first-year  work.  The  one  example 
he  gives  is  apparently  "action  writing."  It  is  good  trans- 
lation, but  does  not  show  whether  the  child  thought  or  not. 

I  think  the  able  principal  of  the  Texas  School  has  been  con- 
firmed in  his  belief  in  the  past  tense  by  comparing  the  good 
work  he  has  done  with  it,  since  he  had  control  of  the  course 
of  instruction  there,  with  what  was  done  before ;  for  a  good 
teacher  can  get  good  results  even  when  he  begins  with  the 
past  tense.  He,  like  many  others,  has  been  frightened  by  the 
awful  spectre  of  "A  man  eats  a  knife,"  raised  by  Dr.  Peet 
forty-nine  years  ago.  Possibly,  too,  the  talk  about  the 
"  natural "  method  has  kept  him  in  the  "  past ;  "  but  what  could 
be  more  natui'al  than  the  method  that  encourages  the  child  to 
use  language  to  express  what  he  sees,  heai's,  wants,  hkes,  loves, 
thinks,  and  knows  ? 

Old  Hartford  has  given  the  education  of  the  deaf  many 
good  things.  Professor  StoiTs's  system,  as  set  forth  in  Miss 
Sweet's  books,  using  the  present  tense  to  start  with,  is  one 
of  the  best  of  them. 

FRANCIS  DEVEKEUX  CLAKKE,  M.  A., 
Superintendent  of  Vie  Michigan  Hchooly  FUnt^  Mich. 


HOW  WE  KEPT  WILLIE'S  SPEECH. 

Two  YEARS  ago  (in  March,  1892)  our  Willie  came  to  ub. 
He  was  seven  then,  a  beautiful  fair-haired,  blue-ejed  child  to 
whom  the  whole  world  had  suddenly  become  silent.  The  be- 
wildered look  was  still  in  his  eyes,  the  worried,  fretful  strain- 
ing after  the  sounds  he  was  never  to  hear  again  plainly  to  be 
seen  in  his  face,  and  the  terror  of  a  naturally  shy  child 
brought  suddenly  into  strange  surroundings  visible  in  every 
movement  that  he  made. 

Five  months  before,  in  September,  he  had  begun  to  go  to  a 
public  school  with  a  little  sister,  a  year  younger.  His  extreme 
shyness  had  caused  his  parents  to  delay  his  school-life  until 
this  little  sister  should  be  able  to  go  with  him.  They  went 
until  Thanksgiving  time  regularly,  learning  to  read  simple 
print,  the  first  part  of  several  primers.  Script,  for  some 
reason,  was  not  taught  to  them. 

Then,  during  the  Thanksgiving  vacation,  scarlet  fever  came 
into  the  home.  The  little  sister  died,  and  Willie  came  back 
from  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  into  a  great  silence.  His  life 
had  been  despaired  of  so  long,  the  grief  for  his  sister  was  so 
bitter,  and  the  child  in  his  long  convalescence  so  frail  that  the 
parents  could  deny  him  nothing.  Before  his  illness  he  had 
been  merry  and  obedient,  but  the  natural  fretfulness  of  ill- 
nesH,  together  with  his  difficulty  in  understanding  anything, 
and,  more  than  all,  the  great  bewilderment  and  mental  strain 
which  the  delicately  organized  child  experienced  in  trying  to 
accustom  himself  to  his  new  environment,  all  combined  to 
make  him  exceedingly  hard  to  manage  either  at  home  or  in 
school.  His  parents  brought  him  to  us  in  February,  and  in 
March  he  began  to  come  to  school  regularly. 

The  teachers  moved  from  class  to  class  at  that  time,  and 
our  principal,  fearing  the  effect  of  too  many  strange  teachers 
upon  him,  gave  him  into  the  special  charge  of  one,  the  writer. 
The  first  week  he  put  his  little  hand  into  his  teacher's  and 
trotted  from  room  to  room  with  her,  never  saying  one  word. 
All  efforts  to  make  him  talk  or  read  aloud  were  fruitless ;  he 
only  shut  his  lips  tight  and  shook  his  head,  and  if  urged  too 
much  burst  into  a  passionate  fit  of  crying.  Clearly  this  was 
not  a  child  to  whom  regular  drill  of  any  sort  could  be  given 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  yet  his  precious  speech  must  be 
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kept ;  his  mother  reported  that  it  was  growing  more  unnatural 
every  day,  that  he  had  acquired  a  habit  of  stammering,  and  at 
times  could  say  almost  nothing  intelligibly. 

At  last,  during  the  second  week  in  school,  he  was  induced  to 
read  for  us,  and  we  found  that  he  recognized  readily  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  words  of  print  and,  perhaps,  ten  of 
script,  evidently  words  which  had  been  given  him  as  copies  for 
writing-lessons.  We  found  also  that  he  had  begun  to  under- 
stand a  very  little  from  the  lips ;  father,  mother,  Marion,  baby, 
Willie,  door,  water,  upstairs,  and  possibly  a  few  more  words 
he  recognized  on  the  lips,  but  the  great  number  which  he  did 
not  recognize  seemed  to  exasperate  him,  and  when  spoken  to 
he  would  turn  away  his  eyes  and  shake  his  head  violently.  By 
this  time  he  felt  well  enough  acquainted  with  his  own  partic- 
idar  teacher  to  talk  a  little,  and  would  say,  ^'  I  don't  know,  I 
don't  know,  I  don't  know ;  can't  you  get  one  and  show  it  to 
me  T  Can't  you  show  me  a  picture  ?  Will  my  ears  be  sick 
always  ?  Can't  I  ever  hear  again  ?  Do  the  other  children 
know  what  you  say  ?"  All  this  would  pour  out  so  fast,  gov- 
erned by  such  dreadful  nasaUty,  and  would  be  followed  by 
such  a  storm  of  tears,  that  the  task  of  teaching  him  and  at 
the  same  time  attending  to  other  classes  seemed  well-nigh 
hopeless. 

It  was  decided  not  to  trouble  him  about  the  speech-reading 
for  a  time  and  to  concentrate  all  our  work  upon  his  speech, 
letting  the  speech-reading  be  incidental. 

The  first  lesson  in  which  Willie  took  an  active  part  was  one 
on  verb-work.  The  children  were  performing  actions  according 
to  spoken  directions,  and  '*  Willie,  shut  the  door,"  was  said  to 
him.  He  knew  '*  Willie  "  and  *'  door ''  on  the  lips,  and  as  the 
door  was  open  his  common  sense  supplied  the  missing  words 
and  he  said,  '^  Do  you  want  me  to  shut  the  door  ?  "  Before 
he  got  back  to  his  seat  the  command  was  written  upon  the 
black-board.  The  word  '*  WiUie  "  attracted  his  attention,  and 
before  he  knew  it  he  had  read  it  aloud.  ^'  Go  upstairs,"  was 
the  next  direction  which  he  obeyed,  and  after  that  he  began  to 
take  some  small  part  in  the  class-lessons,  and  to  come  under 
more  than  one  teacher's  care.  We  found,  too,  that  he  was  be- 
ginning to  watch  every  scrap  of  writing  which  api>eared  on 
the  black-board,  searching  for  words  which  he  knew  and  rec- 
ognizing the  form  of  others,  especially  names  which  occun*ed 
over  and  over  again,  but  without  making  any  attempt  to  pro- 
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nouDce  them.  He  saw  Miss  Fuller^s  oame  one  day  and  an- 
nounced aloud,  *'  That's  the  woman  upstaii's,''  but  mother  aud 
father,  principal,  and  teacher  failed  to  make  him  try  to  pro- 
nounce the  words. 

Things  went  on  in  this  way  until  the  summer  vacation. 
When  school  closed,  in  June,  our  boy  could  read  in  script 
almost  all  the  words  which  he  had  previously  known  in  print, 
and  a  few  more — names  of  common  objects  and  actions. 

The  writer's  home  happened  to  be  near  Willie's,  and  so, 
about  the  middle  of  July,  she  began  to  go  to  him  two  or  three 
times  a  week  to  give  him  private  instruction  for  an  hour  or 
more. 

The  teacher  wrote  on  the  black-board,  "  Look  out  of  the 
window  and  tell  me  what  you  see."  The  boy  read  enough  to 
gather  the  general  drift,  and  said  in  his  headlong  way,  "What 
do  I  see  t  What  do  I  see  ?  I  see  a  horse  and  wagon,  I  see  a 
horse  and  wagon."  Quick  as  a  flash  the  words  were  written 
on  the  black-board,  and  as  he  read  them  and  it  dawned  upon 
him  that  it  was  exactly  what  he  had  said  he  laughed  and  said, 
"  Did  I  say  it  two  times  ?  Did  I  say  it  two  times  t  "  Imme- 
diately his  speech  appeared  before  him  in  white  and  black 
again  and  he  read  it,  saying,  "  Is  that  what  I  said  ?  "  and  "  Is 
that  what  I  said  ?  "  faced  him  on  the  black-board.  A  pause 
ensued,  and  to  fill  it  the  teacher  wrote,  "  How  many  houses 
can  you  see  from  the  window^  ?  "  *'  How  many  houses  can  I 
see  from  the  window  ?  Four ;  there's  a  man  named  Mr. 
Brown  lives  m  one  of  them — not  my  father,  you  know — another 
man  of  the  same  name."  As  soon  as  chalk  could  shape  the 
letters  this  Hentence  was  before  him,  and  by  thinking  a  little 
he  was  able  to  read  it.  By  this  time  one  side  of  the  board 
was  covered  and  Willie  was  directed  to  write  all  the  sentences 
on  paper.  **  Do  you  want  me  to  write  that  ?  Have  I  got  to 
write  all  that  ?  Won't  you  let  me  write  just  a  little  bit?  "  he 
expostulated,  only  to  see  his  remarks  appear  word  for  word 
on  the  board  before  him.  He  read  them  and  then  settled 
down  to  his  writing,  reading  to  himself  as  he  wrote,  and 
remembering  nearly  every  word. 

Then  he  did  a  little  number  work  by  way  of  change,  then 
went  back  and  read  the  written  lesson,  once  again,  and  then  had 
another  reading-lesson,  which  differed  from  the  first  some- 
what :  the  teacher  wrote  little  statements  which  she  thought 
would  interest  him,  which  were  true,  and  which  she  knew  she 
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could  be  sure  of  making  bim  understand  by  pictures,  by  a 
gesture,  or  by  words  wbich  were  familiar  to  bim.  Tbe  first 
sentences  were  tbe  following :  *•*■  I  came  on  tbe  steam -cars.  I 
got  off  tbe  train  at  WoUaston  and  walked  over.  It  was  very 
warm.  I  sball  go  back  on  tbe  ten-o'clock  train.''  By  means 
of  pictures  and  tbe  dock  be  read  every  word,  and  tbe  first 
day^s  lesson  was  concluded. 

Tbe  teacber  went  to  bim  nine  times  tbat  summer  for  lessons 
of  from  an  bour  to  an  bour  and  a  balf  eacb.  By  tbe  fiftb 
lesson  tbe  cbild  would  relate  long  experiences,  "  slowing  up  " 
occasionally  to  allow  for  tbe  writing,  and  would  tben  go  back 
and  read  tbem  witb  great  enjoyment,  interrupting  bimself  to 
remark  (if  tbe  teacber  ventured  to  make  a  very  sligbt  correc- 
tion in  Englisb),  '*  I  didn't  say  isn't ;  I  said  ain^t.'^ 

He  would  tell  a  story  like  tbis  and  tben  read  it  witbout  any 
appreciable  difficulty.  (Tbe  language  is  bis!)  '*We  bad 
company  yesterday;  two  men  and  a  boy  came  to  see  my 
fatber,  and  we  all  went  clamming.  We  all  carried  sbovels  and 
pails,  and  took  off  our  sboes  and  stockings  and  turned  up  our 
pants.  We  got  lots  of  clams,  but  it  was  awful  bot,  and  we  got 
awful  dirty,  and  tbe  mosquitoes  bit  us ;  look  at  my  face  now ; 
my  fatber  says  I  look  as  tbougb  I  bad  tbe  small-pox  ; "  and  so 
be  would  run  on,  reading  everytbing  wbicb  be  said. 

It  sbould  be  said  bere  tbat  every  word  wbicb  tbe  teacber 
wrote  as  coming  from  herself  sbe  sjwke^  and  tbat  before  tbe 
nine  lessons  were  over  Willie  was  botb  able  and  willing  to 
understand  a  good  deal  from  ber  lipfi,  but  at  no  time  did  sbe 
oblige  bim  to  understand  in  tbat  way. 

Wben  scbool  opened,  in  September,  Willie  was  placed  in  tbe 
tben  bigbest  class  in  tbe  Primary  Department.  He  did  better 
work  tban  be  bad  done  in  tbe  spring,  but  work  tbat  was  still 
very  unsatisfactory ;  so  in  a  little  time  be  was  x)ut  into  a  room 
where  tbe  same  teacber  wbo  bad  taugbt  bim  in  tbe  summer 
was  doing  individual  work  witb  a  small  ungraded  class. 

Before  be  bad  lost  bis  bearing  our  Willie  bad  been  very 
fond  of  fairy-stories,  and  bis  teat^ber  bung  bis  new  language- 
work  upon  that  peg.  Remarkable  versions  of  "  Little  Red 
Riding  Rood,"  ''  Tbe  Tbreo  Bears,'  "  CindereUa,"  ^'  Hop  o'  my 
Tbumb,''  and  tbe  otber  old  favorites  appeared  upon  tbe  board, 
and  under  tbem  fifteen  or  twenty  ([uestions.  He  would  read 
tbe  story  tbrougb,  commenting  upon  tbe  j)oint8  wberein  it 
differed  from  bis  mother's  version,  and  tben  be  would  read  tbe 
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questions,  usually  answering  them  orally,  and  afterwards  writ- 
ing them.     He  would  get  so  excited  and  interested  in  taUdng 
about  thoughts  which  the  story  or  the  questions  called  np  that 
involuntarily,  for  the  sake  of  speed,  he  would  depend  upon  the 
lips  and  dispense  with  the  writing.      Instead  of  the  old  cry  of 
"  Write  it !  write  it !  I  don't  know  what  you  say,"  he  wooM 
say,  *'Tell  me,  tell  me  quick,"  and  then,  "Don't  write  it;  J 
know  what  you  said." 

While  the  '•  Three  Bears  "  story  was  in  progress  of  develop- 
ment, the  question  "  Who  do  you  suppose  built  the  house  that 
the  three  bears  lived  in  ?  "  called  forth  a  perfect  torrent  of 
(|uestions,  the  answers  to  which  were  nearly  all  read  from  the 
lips,  although  both  the  child's  and  teacher's  language  wag 
afterward  written  and  read  because  it  contained  so  many 
•words  which  would  be  of  after  value  for  written  language.  A 
few  specimens  of  the  sort  of  language  he  used  will  suffice. 
"  I  s'pose  a  carpenter-bear  built  it ;  do  you  think  he  did! 
Wouldn't  a  carpenter-bear  look  funny?  Do  you  s'pose  he  wore 
a  blue  and  white  apron  and  went  'round  with  his  rule  sticking 
out  of  his  pocket  ?  Do  you  think  those  three  bears  Hved  in 
a  bear-town  where  everybody  was  bears  ?  Do  you  s'pose 
there  was  policeman-bears  [a  policeman,  by  the  way,  was,  aud 
is  to  this  day,  his  brte  noir\  and  do  you  think  if  a  boy  went 
into  that  bear-town  that  the  policeman-bear  would  catch  him 
and  put  him  in  a  cage,  just  the  same  as  a  policeman  man 
would  catch  a  bear  and  put  him  in  a  cage  in  a  ma/j-town! 
Do  you  think  the  bears  had  the  names  of  the  streets  printed 
on  sign-boards  t  '^  and  so  on,  and  on,  until  black-board  space, 
time,  and  the  teacher's  sword-arm  gave  out,  but  never  the 
boy's  questions. 

After  about  two  months  of  this  work  Willie  went  back  to 
his  class  and  stayed  with  it  until  October  of  last  year  (1893), 
when  he  was  promoted,  on  trial,  to  the  Grammar  Department 

It  is  not  for  one  moment  pretended  that  there  was  any 
originality  in  the  work  as  above  described.     It  all  grew  oat  of 
a  remark  made  by  our  principal  to  the  effect  that  '*  If  Willie 
could  only  read  and  write  everything  he  can  say^  we  might  fed 
surer  of  keeping  his  natural  speech,"  and  the  details  of  the 
work  depended  largely  upon  the  boy's  mood  at  the  time  of  the 
lesson.     Of  course  one  end  in  view  from  the  beginning  waa 
the  making  of  a  good  speech-reader,  and  the  only  means  of 
accomplishing  this  end  seemed  to  be,  paradoxical  as  it  sounda, 
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to  leave  speech-reading  out  of  his  work  altogether  for  a  time. 
His  distress  at  his  failure  to  understand  what  was  said  to  him 
during  the  early  days  of  his  deafness  had  been  so  great  that 
any  instruction  by  means  of  the  lips  alone  was  at  first  impos- 
sible ;  but  after  lesson  added  to  lesson  of  another  kind  had 
been  learned  without  difficulty,  confidence  in  self  uncon- 
sciously established,  interest  in  the  subject-matter  of  his  les- 
sons awakened,  and  shyness  to  a  large  degree  conquered,  then 
with  the  free  use  of  his  own  speech  came  impatience  at  entire 
dependence  upon  written  language,  the  desire  for  speech- 
reading,  and  with  it  the  discovery  of  his  own  increased  ability 
to  read  the  speech  of  others.  When  this  point  was  reached 
the  phonetic  drill  which  he  had  taken,  but  unwillingly,  when- 
over  he  had  been  doing  class-work  came  to  his  aid,  and  in  a 
short  time  a  great  deal  was  accomplished  in  this  work. 

To-day  he  depends  upon  the  lips  entirely  at  home,  and  in 
his  class-work  except  where  written  language  forms  a  legiti- 
mate part  of  the  lesson. 

MABEL  ELLEKY  ADAMS, 
JnstrticUyr  in  tht  Horace.  Mann  School^  BontoUy  Mom. 


EXAJyiINATIONS. 

Twice  a  year  the  examiner  finds  his  way  into  every  class- 
room of  the  school  for  the  deaf.  Before  entering  upon  my 
diatribe  against  the  doings  of  our  semestral  visitant,  I  wish 
to  state  the  reasons  that  have  been  given  for  perpetuating  the 
custom  of  holding  examinations. 

1.  Examinations  are  a  test  of  the  pupils'  ability  and  knowl- 
edge, and  enable  the  principal  to  determine  their  progress 
with  a  view  to  promotion  or  relegation. 

2.  Examinations  are  useful  as  a  stimulus  to  study. 

3.  Through  examinations  the  principal  can  ascertain  what 
the  teacher  is  doing. 

'Tis  winter  time ;  the  lowering  clouds  lie  heavy  overhead, 
and  the  day  is  dark  and  gloomy.  All  is  hushed ;  not  even 
the  dragging  footsteps  of  some  careless  deaf  child  breaks 
•  upon  the  awful  silence.  No  wonder  a  nameless  horror  and 
shrinking  overpower  us ;  the  very  elements  have  gone  into 
mourning !  Let  us  summon  sufficient  courage  to  solve  the 
mystery ;  let  us  go  into  yonder  class-room.     There  we  see 
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the  principal,  pale  but  determined ;  the  teacher  scared,  and 
fluttering  as  a  bird  when  an  enemy  approaches  her  nest.   See 
that  little  gii*l ;  she  is  crying.     The  little  boy  in  the  comer, 
to  say  the  least,  is  terribly  wrought  up.     Now  we  understand. 
The  principal  is  going  to  examine  some  children  who  have 
been  in  school  nearly  three  months.     By  witnessing  one  or 
two  well-conducted  recitations   he  could  have  seen  the  vocab- 
ulary of  every  pupil  exhausted ;  but  that  would  have  obviated 
the  necessity  for  the  ponderous  proceedings  of  this  gloomy 
morn,  and  there  would  have  been  no  opportunity  to  scare  the 
urchins  half  out   of  their  wits.      How   long   shall  we  fire 
cannon-balls  at  humming-birds,  and  waste  thunderbolts  on 
June-bugs  ? 

Where  is  the  principal  who,  in  grading,  does  not  lai'gely 
use  his  own  discretion  ?      There  are  so  many  things  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  the  possible  excitement  and  careless- 
ness, the  opportunities  for  deception.     The  pupil  we  have 
been  boasting  of  all  the  session  often  makes  an  inglorious 
failure,  while  some  mediocre  comes  out  with  flying  colors. 
Why  do  some  of  our  pupils  always  make  a  good  showing, 
while  others  of  apparently  equal  ability  are  siire  to  appear  at 
a  gi'eat  disadvantage  ?     I  would  divide  our  pupils  into  three 
classes:    1.  Those  who  do  not  study.     2.  Those  who  study 
for  examination.     3.  Those  who  study  to  learn.     I  do  not 
care  just  now  to  deal  with  the  first  class  ;  some  of  them  need 
allopathic  treatment  by  the  Almighty.     There  is  wrong  some- 
where when  the  second  class  can  stand  higher  than  the  third. 

A  girl  in  one  of  my  classes  last  year  was  an  able  representative 
of  the  '*  examination  "  pupils.  "  From  mom  to  noon,  from  noon 
to  dewy  ove,"  her  one  idea  was  to  be  prepared  for  examination. 
No  word,  expression,  or  form  of  language  was  forgotten.  Not 
knowing  just  what  would  come  up  in  examination,  she  pre- 
ferred to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  stored  all  in  the  recesses  of 
her  small  brain.  She  had  one,  and  only  one,  sentence  to 
illustrate  the  use  of  any  word,  one  way  of  describing  a  picture 
or  writing  a  composition.  On  letter  day  she  penned  an  eight- 
page  letter  to  her  mother.  The  first  one  I  read  delighteil  me: 
the  second — well,  copies  from  a  hektogi'aph  would  have  saved 
her  considerable  writing  during  the  session,  and  her  mother 
would  have  been  fully  as  well  pleased.  Talk  of  learning  giv- 
ing one  a  broader  horizon !  The  more  this  girl  learned,  the 
narrower  she  became.     If  she  were  examined  toniay  in  Ian- 
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guage,  and  six  months  hence  the  same  questions  were  asked, 
in  all  probability  she  would  give  the  same  answers  verbatim 
et  litercUim.  A  stranger  first  looking  over  her  papers  would 
say  her  work  was  creditable,  but  the  principal  knew  her.  If 
she  made  a  grade  of  90  he  deducted  about  30,  generously 
leaving  her  in  the  neighborhood  of  40  per  cent,  more  than  she 
deserved. 

Annual  or  semi-annual  examinations  are  little  or  no  test  of 
what  pupils  have  assimilated.  Much  that  the  pupils  appear 
to  know  they  do  not  know.  If  you  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  try  them  again  in  a  few  weeks.  Thought  and  judg- 
ment are  made  wholly  subordinate  to  memory — the  kind  of 
blind  memory  which  dries  up  the  mind.  How  often  the  pupil 
gorges  himself  with  mental  food  !  He  cannot  digest  it ;  he 
does  not  care  to.  All  he  wishes  is  to  hold  it  on  his  stomach 
until  after  he  is  examined,  and  then  he  relieves  himself  by 
throwing  it  up.  I  should  have  done  better  as  a  school-boy 
had  there  been  no  examinations.  I  soon  found  it  was  not 
necessary  for  me  to  study  hard  in  order  to  stand  high  in  my 
class.  All  I  had  to  do  was  to  pass  a  good  examination  at  the 
end  of  the  term.  A  fortnight  was  always  ample  time  for 
preparation  to  offset  an  indifferent  record  of  four  and  a  half 
months.  Once,  however,  I  became  honest.  I  said,  "  I  will 
not  cram  though  the  heavens  fall."  Sure  enough,  they  did 
fall — I  failed.  The  pupils  who  study  to  learn  cannot  compete 
with  such  methods.  They  are  original  and  progressive  ;  not 
satisfied  with  the  modicum  of  language  within  their  grasp, 
they  reach  out  for  the  difficult.  The  very  qualities  which 
characterize  good  pupils  are  what  make  them  so  often  appear 
at  a  disadvantage  under  examination.  The  embarrassment, 
the  strain,  the  uncertainty,  are  too  much  for  a  very  excitable 
pupil.  For  weeks  he  has  been  under  pressure ;  abnormal 
habits  have  unsettled  his  nerves.  Tlie  mere  fact  that  failure 
is  possible  makes  failure  almost  certain.  He  sees  a  number 
of  questions  on  the  black-board,  and  is  told  to  answer  them. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  he  could  answer  the  majority 
correctly.  But  he  begins  to  doubt  what  he  has  always  known ; 
he  hesitates ;  he  is  lost.  Days  of  study  and  nights  of 
anxiety  count  for  naught,  because,  under  the  torture  of  exami- 
nation— I  should  say  inquiaitlon — his  mind  refuses  to  work. 

Suppose  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Caldwell,  or  some  other  man  whose 
bump  of  humor  is  well  developed,  were  called  upon  to  undergo 
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an  examination  in  the  Philosophy  of  Wit,  or  Why  We  Laugh. 
He  is  led  into  a  room  suggestive  of  everything  dark  and 
gloomy.  A  serious-looking  professor  announces  that  the  ex- 
amination is  to  begin  immediately. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Caldwell,"  he  says,  "  make  us  a  pun  on  the  word 
rodent.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  I  should  have  said  gi^htr. 
And  now,  while  you  are  committing  the  sin  of  paronomasia, 
add  to  the  enormity  of  your  crime  by  including  the  words 
open^  sighed,  soul,  and  blanket.  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween wit  and  humor  ?  sarcasm  and  irony  ?  Illustrate  each. 
Tell  us  why  Mark  Twain's  writings  fail  to  please  the  average 
Scotchman,  6ind  why  the  jokes  in  Punch  give  an  American  the 
blues.  Write  jokes  of  one  hundred  words  each  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects :  The  Goat,  The  Mother-in-law,  The  Servant  Girl, 
The  Summer  Boarder,  6ind  The  Irish  Immigrant.  Why  do 
funny  things  make  us  laugh,  whereas  things  sad  cause  us  to 
weep?  Mr.  Caldwell,  you  have  just  four  hours  to  do  this 
work  in ;  remember,  you  must  be  original,  and  if  you  fail  to 
convulse  us  with  laughter  you  are  disgraced." 

Do  you  think  such  an  examination  would  be  a  test  of  Mr. 
Caldwell's  ability  as  a  humorous  writer  ?  Do  you  think  semi- 
annual examinations  are  a  test  of  the  real  ability  and  progress 
of  our  pupils  ? 

In  a  certain  school  a  pupil  must  make  a^  average  of  90  per 
cent,  before  he  can  be  promoted.  Tommie  is  questioned  on 
language,  geography,  history,  grammar,  and  arithmetic.  In 
language  he  makes  98  per  cent. ;  in  arithmetic,  95 ;  history, 
90;  geography,  93,  and  grammar,  34.  His  average  is  82, 
hence  he  must  stay  in  the  same  class  at  least  four  and  a  half 
months  longer.  Tommie's  teacher  knows  he  is  the  best  in  her 
class,  and  is  worthy  of  advancement.  She  goes  to  the  princi- 
pal and  wants  to  know  why  Tommie  is  not  to  be  promoted. 

"My  dear  Miss  De  Smythe,"  he  replies,  " Tommie  made 
almost  an  utter  failure  in  his  grammar.  He  did  not  know  the 
difference  between  a  transitive  and  an  intransitive  verb ;  in  dia- 
gramming he  placed  an  adverbial  phrase  as  the  modifier  of  a 
noun.  He  classed  the  preposition  concer7Ung  with  participles, 
and  who?nsoever  as  an  adverb  of  time." 

"But  Tommie  uses  good  language,  doesn't  he?" 

"  I  am  pained  to  say  he  does,  and  that  ignorantly.  What 
right  has  a  boy  even  to  pretend  to  use  good  language  when 
be  cannot  tell  a  preposition  from  a  possessive  pronoun  ?    Does 
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a  carpenter  allow  a  boy  to  use  tools  before  he  learns  their 
names?  Not  much !  Then  why  should  we  allow  him  any 
greater  privilege  with  language?  Let  a  boy  first  learn  the 
parts  of  speech,  their  uses  and  relation  one  to  another  in  the 
sentence.  Then  allow  him  to  write  sentences  very  slowly  at 
first,  giving  a  reason  for  every  step  he  takes.  This  deplorable 
way  of  learning  language  before  mastering  the  intricacies  of 
grammar  is  pernicious  in  the  extreme.  The  child  forms  a 
habit  of  incorrect  speech  from  which  he  never  extricates  him- 
self/' 

Miss  De  Smythe  cannot  answer  this  argument,  but,  like 
every  other  woman,  gets  mad  when  she  finds  herself  worsted 
in  debate;  so  she  closes  the  discussion  by  saying,  "I  had 
rather  any  day  Tommie  would  get  minus  *34  in  grammar  than 
to  fall  one  hair's-breadlh  below  the  standard  in  anything  else ! " 

No  such  conversation  as  I  have  just  mentioned  ever  took 
place.  I  have  been  speaking  in  a  parable  to  show  the  folly  of 
having  any  iron-clad  rules  in  regard  to  promotion.  Princi- 
pals are  sensible  men,  all  of  them.  When  they  find  a  rule 
works  better  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance  they  sim- 
ply violate  it,  and  go  on  about  their  business. 

Many  teachers  think  examinations  are  of  great  value  as  a 
stimulus  to  study.  Teachers  used  to  think  that  to  develop  a 
healthy  activity  of  the  mind  it  was  necessary  to  stripe  the 
body.  Nowadays  the  teacher  finds  he  can  get  along  better 
without  a  deskful  of  switches.  There  are  schools  where  the 
examiner  is  unknown,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  pupils 
have  a  considerable  degree  of  ambition. 

I  once  had  a  pupil  who  was  pitifully  excited  about  examina- 
tion time.  When  his  father  died,  however,  he  manifested  no 
concern  beyond  demanding  a  holiday  in  commemoration  of  the 
event.  I  studied  about  this  boy,  and  concluded  I  had  been 
derelict  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty  as  a  teacher.  I  should 
have  dilated  more  on  the  beautiful  and  tender  relations  be- 
tween father  and  son,  and  dwelt  less  on  the  importance  of 
examination.  Then  he  would  have  endeared  himself  to  me  by 
weeping  at  his  father's  death,  and  asking  for  a  holiday  during 
examination. 

Our  phlegmatic  pupils,  the  ones  we  tear  our  hair  over,  can 
take  examinations  by  the  dozen  without  the  least  disturbance 
to  their  calm  and  unruffled  existence.  Semi-annual  quizzing 
will  certainly  not  bring  out  what  is  not  in  a  stupid  pupil. 
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Unfortunately,  examinations  do  stimulate  the  nervous,  the 
earnest,  the  ambitious,  to  undue  and  unhealthy  activity.  Shall 
we  endorse  a  system  which  causes  thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
in  our  public  schools  to  break  down  every  year  ?  Possibly  you 
would  suffer  nothing  in  the  flesh  from  undergoing  an  exami- 
nation ;  I  think  I  could  endure  it ;  but  some  frail,  ambitious 
girl  might  be  injured  for  life.  The  pupil  who  can  be  made  to 
study  by  means  of  examinations  can  be  induced  to  study  with- 
out them.  In  oui*  treatment  of  the  others  we  should  better 
look  around  for  a  stimulus  that  stimulates. 

Old  teachers  have  told  me  their  success  was  greatest  when 
they  let  study  stand  on  its  own  merits — that  is,  tried  to 
induce  the  pupils  to  study  in  order  to  become  well-educated, 
intelligent  citizens.  When  tyros  in  the  profession,  they  hired 
pupils  with  prizes,  reward  cards,  head-marks,  rolls  of  honor, 
etc.,  but  later  on  rejected  all  these  as  giving  the  pupils  a  low 
estimate  of  the  worth  of  an  education.  The  study  directed 
toward  an  ai'tificial  end  is  rarely  of  a  solid  natui'e.  Still 
there  come  times  to  all  pupils  when  school-life  is  dull  and 
study  a  drudgery.  At  such  times  they  must  be  spurred  up 
to  normal  activity.  There  is  a  number  of  strings  we  can  play 
on.  Appeal  to  their  honor ;  tell  them  what  an  educated  deaf 
person  can  do,  and  what  a  pitiable  object  an  uneducated  one 
is.  Portray  the  feelings  of  the  parent,  the  pride  of  the 
teacher,  the  respect  of  fellow-pupils.  If  persuasion  fails, 
resort  to  punishment.  But,  above  all  things,  do  not  shrivel 
up  the  mind  and  dwarf  the  soul  by  placing  a  premium  upon 
injurious  ways  of  study  and  the  use  of  cram-papers. 

Some  would  have  it  that  through  examinations  the  princi- 
pal can  tell  whether  or  not  his  teachers  are  doing  good  work. 
Fancy  our  esteemed  pnncipal  coming  to  me  at  the  close  of 
school  and  saying :  "  Mr.  Taylor,  I  have  visited  your  school- 
room frecjueutly ;  I  have  watched  your  methods,  and  have 
noticed  you  are  a  man  apparently  fertile  in  expedients  ;  time 
and  time  again  have  I  thrown  out  suggestions  which  you 
readily  took  hold  of  :  from  all  this  I  inferred  you  were  a  good 
teacher,  but  I  see  from  the  grades  of  your  pupils  I  was  sadly 
mistaken  I  "  A  prominent  teacher  iold  me  last  summer  that 
examinations  hindered  him  largely  from  doing  good  work. 
To  make  broad,  well-rounded  pupils  the  greater  portion  of 
his  work  was  necessarily  such  as  could  not  be  tested  in  ex- 
amination.    No  sooner  were  his  pupils  on  the  right  track  and 
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makmg  commendable  speed  than  they  were  thrown  off  by  the 

thought  of  approaching  examination.     Nor  were  the  pupils 

alone  attacked  by  the  contagion ;  he  himself  fell  a  victim,  and 

must  change  his  whole  plan  of  teaching.     (My  distinguished 

friend  was  excited,  so  you  will  pardon  him  for  mixing  his 

metaphors.)     In  examination  certain  things  are  expected,  and 

must  be  produced.     What  is  essential  to  the  lasting  good  of 

the  pupil   is  made   subordinate  to  what  shows.     All  work 

upon  the  stone  foundation   is   stopped,  and  a  mud  hut  is 

hastily  thrown  up  to  receive  the  examiner.    After  that  worthy 

has  gone  on  his  way  the  hut  is  torn  down,  and  the  slow  but 

substantial  work  upon  the  foundation  resumed. 

Strong  supervision  is  needed  in  every  school  for  the  deaf. 

The  time  wasted  in  conducting  examinations  could  be  spent 

very  profitably  in  the  class-rooms  helping  the  teachers.     The 

principal  should  know  from  constant  inspection  what  teacher 

and  pupil  are  doing.     The  welfare  of  the  school  demands  that 

he  should  be  very  near  us  teachers  to  strengthen  us  if  we  are 

weak,  to  brush  away  the  clouds  if  we  are  in  doubt,  to  lead  us 

aright  if  we  go  astray,  and  to  remove  us  without  ceremony  if 

we  are  found  incompetent. 

HARRIS  TAYLOR, 
Instructor  in  the  Texas  School^  Austin^  Texas. 


DRAWING  AND  ITS  USES. 

Fortunate  is  he  who  at  an  early  age  knows  what  art  Ih. 

— OOETHE. 

Philip  Gilbert  Hammerton,  in  his  volume  *'  Thoughts  about 
Art/'  quotes  the  above  sentence  of  Goethe's  and  remarks  that 
probably  Goethe  felt  that  a  true  knowledge  of  the  subject,  so 
complicated  and  difficult,  is  unhappily  only  too  often  reached 
at  an  age  when  it  is  too  late  to  be  cairicd  out  effectively  in 
practice. 

Probably  Goethe  used  the  word  "  art  "  in  a  sense  much  more 
comprehensive  than  is  usually  attached  to  it,  so  that  it  would 
extend  to  many  spheres  of  human  activity  that  are  generally 
believed  to  be  entirely  outside  of  art. 

The  leading  characteristics  of  manhood  come  from  the 
atmosphere  of  early  days.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  influence  of  the  beautiful ;  many  of  man's  finest  traits  of 
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uature  and  most  ennobling  characteristics  are  woven  into  the 
soul  through  the  constant  influence  of  the  beautiful,  which  is 
a  powerful  factor  in  education;  alUed  as  it  is  to  purity,  its 
moral  eflfects  are  obvious. 

In  the  case  of  the  children  in  our  schools  how  much  more 
forcibly  is  this  truth  impressed  on  us ;  for  they  learn  entirely 
by  sight,  where  their  more  fortunate  brethren  have  also  the 
use  of  their  hearing.  But  not  all  who  are  not  blind  know 
how  to  see ;  so  through  the  medium  of  the  study  of  form 
and  design  we  would  teach  them  to  see.  It  was  Bubens  who 
said,  "To  see,  to  understand,  to  remember,  is  to  knoto;" 
and  we  would  have  them  do  all. 

The  object  of  education  is  not  external  show  and  splendor, 
but  inward  development.     The  foremost  educators  advocate 
the  study  of  drawing  as  the  first  step  in  any  system  of  educa- 
tional traming,  and  thousands  of  teachers  ai'e  now  taught  so 
as  to  give  the  required  instruction  in  drawing  in  their  school- 
rooms.    It  must  become  a  habit  with  our  teachers  to  observe 
accurately ;    so  engraving  the  picture  upon  the  mind,  they 
will  have  the  power  of  recalling  it  when  needed  in  the  school- 
room.    It  is  a  means  by  which  we  can  represent  any  object 
in  nature,  animal  forms,  landscapes,  and  human  figures.    This 
power  of  reproduction  on  the  part  of  a  teacher  has  a  wonder- 
ful efi'ect  in  awakening   curiosity.     From  this  starting  point 
the  children  can  be  led  from   one   investigation  to  another 
until  they  acquire  an  excellent  knowledge  of  foim  in  detail 
and  a  practical    training   in   making   researches   that  will  be 
invaluable    to  them   afterwards.     The   pupil   who   gets   this 
training  will  go  to  other   studies   with   a   quickening  of  that 
class  of  mental  powers  that  will  make  him  a  clearer,  stronger, 
and  more  accurate    student   in   every   department  of  school 
work. 

Teachers  should  be  close  students  of  nature,  logical 
reasoners,  and  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  pen,  pencil,  and 
modelling  tool.  From  the  primary  teacher  to  the  university 
professor,  all  will  find  this  power  of  recording  observations 
by  means  of  writing,  drawing,  and  modelling  indispensable  in 
making  their  acquisitions  and  researches,  and  in  their  teach- 
ing. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  drawing  course  can  be  car- 
ried much  farther  in  the  preparatory  schools  than  was  for- 
merly supposed  possible.     Pupils  rapidly  become  expert  in 
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the  use  of  drawing-pens  and  brushes,  using  India  ink  or 
colors.  Accuracy,  clearness,  aud  finish  are  acquired  by  the 
systematic  study  of  the  elements,  and  there  is  no  lack  of 
interest,  though  picture-making  may  be  rarely  indulged  in. 
A  certain  number  of  drawings  must  be  made  by  each  pupil, 
but,  in  all  caseg  where  it  is  possible  to  draw  from  objects, 
objects  only  should  be  used.  In  selecting  objects  great  care 
must  be  exercised  to  find  simple  ones  (and  I  may  add  objects 
with  some  traits  that  will  appeal  to  the  sense  of  the  beautiful, 
for  in  my  experience  no  child  takes  pleasure  in  anything  ugly), 
and  yet  a  wide  variety.  Drawing  from  models  is  considered 
by  the  foremost  educators  in  all  countries  as  indispensable  in 
the  laying  of  a  sure  and  broad  foundation  in  art.  The  tech- 
nical commissions  appointed  at  different  times  by  the  Oovern- 
ments  of  Belgium,  France,  England,  aud  Oermany  em- 
phasized the  value  of  drawing  from  nature  and  from  the  best 
examples  of  ancient  and  modern  art.  They  unanimously 
advocated  discarding  the  drawing  from  the  fiat.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  a  fact,  settled  by  experience,  that  the  instruction 
in  drawing  which  does  not  start  from  models  and  which 
throughout  is  not  based  mainly  upon  models  and  objects  is 
not  sound  instruction. 

"  It  is  not  the  shadow  of  things,  but  things  themselves, 
which  shall  be  presented  to  youth." 

The  basis  of  the  art  of  drawing  is  geometry,  and  its  a,  b,  c 
consists  in  a  knowledge  of  certain  geometrical  lines,  curves, 
and  angles. 

The  value  of  drawing  as  an  educational  agency  is  simply 
incalculable.  It  is  the  first  step  in  manual  training.  It  brings 
the  eye  and  mind  into  relations  of  the  closest  intimacy  and 
makes  the  hand  the  tool  of  both.  It  trains  and  develops  the 
sense  of  form  6ind  proportion,  renders  the  eye  accurate  in  ob- 
servation, and  the  hand  cunning  in  execution. 

Drawing  is  a  language — "  the  language  in  which  art  records 
the  discoveries  of  science."  It  is  a  universal  language,  com- 
mon to  all  draughtsmen.  "  Each  line  a  word,  an  angle  com- 
pletes a  sentence  ;  a  curve  and  a  little  shading,  and  we  have  a 
paragraph. '' 

I  believe  the  workshops  have  a  pedagogic  and  an  economic 
value.  The  economic  side  is  that  which  should  enable  the 
person  who  has  had  the  benefit  of  it  to  do  better  work,  to 
bring  out  better  results,  to  accomplish  something  in  the  way 
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of  getting  his  livelihood  ;  the  pedagogic  side  is  to  do  some- 
thing towards  making  him  a  larger  and  nobler,  more  complete 
and  perfect  man.  There  cannot  be  anything  in  the  way  of 
instruction,  training,  or  discipline  which  shall  not  have  its 
pedagogic  value ;  but  I  believe  the  chief  value  lies  on  the 
economic  side. 

The  time  is  rapidly  coming,  being  forced  by  circumstances 
around  us,  when  young  men  and  women  must  get  their  in- 
struction in  trades  while  at  school,  and  the  boys  and  girls  must 
leave  our  institutions  ready  to  earn  their  daily  bread. 

The  element  of  tool  work  in  woods  and  metals  I  regard  as 
eminently  necessary  to  the  educational  work.  It  is  admirably 
fitted  to  meet  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  natures  of  our 
boys  and  gu'ls.  The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  make  their 
own  designs  and  to  follow  them  out  in  tool  work,  be  it  sewing, 
clay- modelling,  carving,  turning,  or  other  form  of  tool  work. 
Thus  will  they  be  taught  measurement,  the  faultiness  of  their 
own  drawing,  and  by  actual  demonstration  the  feasibility  or 
the  futility  of  their  design. 

There  should  be  such  a  blending  of  the  higher  intellectual 
culture  with  the  practical  and  useful  that  the  unprejudiced 
would  need  but  to  inspect  to  be  convinced  of  the  reasonable- 
ness and  great  utility  of  the  training. 

I  know  hardly  a  career  in  which  drawing  is  not  useful,  as 
the  eye  is  trained  to  the  accurate  perception  of  size  and  pro- 
portion, and  becomes  exact  in  judging  angles,  distance,  and 
elevation.  The  hand  gains  dispatch  and  readiness  of  expres- 
sion ;  the  memory  is  trained  to  definite  recollection,  and  the 
taste  refined  and  cultivated.  It  gives  accurate  sight  and  sure 
touch :  it  requires  observation,  and  close  observation  is  the 
study  of  life ;  it  brings  us  all  into  closer  communion  with  our 
Creator. 

"  In  all  labors  there  are  three  stages  — the  mechanical  or  imita- 
tive, the  rericctive,  and  the  intelli gently  practical."  AD  laborers 
do  not  pass  through  the  three ;  the  great  majority  stop  at  the 
first.  In  many  trades,  if  you  pause  too  much  to  reflect,  you 
are  ruined.  In  trade,  invention  may  occasionally  lead  to  for- 
tune, but  as  a  rule  steady  industry  is  safer.  Drawing  is  inval- 
uable to  our  workmen  if  they  once  become  skilled  in  the  use 
of  the  pencil,  and  develop  the  tastes  and  talents  that  cannot 
otherwise  be  discovered  or  made  use  of.  Every  branch  of  our 
manufactories  is  suflering  from  the  want  of  just  this  inteUi- 
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gence  and  skill.  It  has  other  uses  than  ministeriiig  to  cul- 
tured tastes ;  one  of  the  noblest  is  applying  the  laws  of  orna- 
ment to  the  products  of  industries.  It  is  here  it  gains  largest 
influence,  and  artist  and  artisan  are  brought  together  upon 
common  ground ;  the  taste  of  the  studio  is  joined  to  the  skill 
of  the  workshop  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  men  of  all 
classes. 

A  knowledge  of  drawing  is  a  saving  of  labor  and  material  in 
the  workshop,  where  work  must  be  executed  to  scale,  plan, 
and  design,  as  in  cabinet-work,  pattern -work,  and  architecture. 

The  idea  of  self-interest  has,  so  far,  been  more  efficacious  in 
developing  American  art  than  a  love  of  the  beautiful.  It  is 
founded  on  a  desire  to  make  money.  We  want  fumitui-e,  wall 
paper,  textiles,  ironwork — the  practical  things — before  we 
want  Christmas  cards. 

All  of  the  preceding  is  the  expression  of  conclusions  arrived 
at  after  a  study  of  the  various  exhibits  at  the  World's  Fair  in 
Chicago,  not  only  those  made  by  the  schools  for  the  deaf  but 
also  those  of  every  country,  in  the  educational  department  in 
the  building  of  Manufactures  aud  Liberal  Arts. 

SYLVIA  CHAPIN  BALIS, 
InHructor  in  the  Ontario  Institution^  BeHeville^  Ontario ^  Canada. 


THE  FOURTH  SUMMER  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION  TO  PROMOTE  THE  TEACH- 
ING  OF  SPEECH  TO  THE  DEAF. 

Amebigan  Association  to  Promote  the 

Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf, 
President's  Office,  1225  West  College  Avenue, 

Jacksonville,  III.,  March  9,  1894. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf. 

Sir:  Please  announce  in  the  April  number  of  the  Aniuils 
that  the  Fourth  Summer  Meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  will  be 
held  at  Chautauqua,  New  York,  July  1-10,  1894,  inclusive. 
The  headquarters  of  the  Association  during  its  session  will  be 
at  the  Hotel  Athenseum,  Chautauqua,  which  gives  to  members 
of  the  Association  reduced  rates  of  entertainment.  This  is  a 
first-dasB  hotel  with  modern  conveniences,  such  as  elevator, 
electric  light,  etc. 
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Members  of  the  Associatiou  will  be  furnished  badges  or 
certificates  which  will  secure  to  them  fi'ee  admission  to  Chau- 
tauqua during  the  meeting  of  the  Association.  To  secure 
these,  members  should  at  an  early  date  address  Prof.  F.  W. 
Booth,  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf,  Mount  Aii*y,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

The  programme  for  the  meetings  of  the  Association  will  be 
announced  in  due  season.  It  is  expected  that  this  will  pro- 
vide for  practice  classes  which  will  be  helpful  to  teachers  of 
speech  to  the  deaf.  Able  lecturers  will  also  be  present  to 
address  the  Association  on  subjects  cognate  and  germane  to 
the  work  of  the  Association  as  declared  in  its  constitution. 
The  Association  being  composed  of  members  who  practise  all 
methods  of  instructing  the  deaf,  and  being  friendly  to  all  and 
hostile  to  none,  the  discussion  of  the  comparative  methods  or 
systems  of  instruction  is  not  expected  to  be  introduced  and 
will  not  be  entertained. 

Tickets  for  reduced  rates  of  fare  to  Chautauqua,  New  York, 
and  return,  with  extended  limitation,  will  be  on  sale  over  all 
railroads  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  early  as  June 
15,  1894. 

Parties  purposing  to  attend  the  Summer  Meeting  of  the 
Association  will  do  well  to  see  the  ticket-sellers  at  stations  of 
departure  several  days  in  advance,  so  that  if  the  tickets  are 
not  on  hand  they  may  be  sent  for. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all  persons  interested  in  promot- 
ing the  teaching  of  speech  to  the  deaf  will  be  present  at  the 
Chautauqua  meeting.  A  most  pleasant  and  profitable  occasion 
is  anticipated. 

liespectfully, 

PHILIP  G.  GILLETT, 
/'rmd^nt  of  the  American  AitsocuUion  to 

Pi'fnryitt  the  Teaching  of  iipeech  to  tfte  Dtaf 


A  SUGGESTION    TO    THE    MEMBERS    OF    THE 

CONVENTION. 

7b  the  Members  of  the  V^irteenth  Convention  of  American 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  Early  in  January  last  I,  as  chair- 
man of  your  Standing  Executive  Committee,  received  a 
communication  from  Dr.  Philip  G.  Gillett,  President  of  the 
American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to 
the  Deaf,  informing  us  that  the  Directors  of  the  Association 
had,  "  with  much  interest,  considered  with  care  and  at  length  " 
the  Overture  of  the  Convention,  and  had  directed  him  to  for- 
ward me  the  following : 

Rewlved,  That,  in  consideration  of  the  gravity  of  the  questions  involved 
in  the  proposed  union,  it  seems  wise  to  this  Board  to  postpone  decisive 
action  thereon  to  a  subsequent  meeting. 

Your  Committee,  fully  agreeing  with  the  Directors  of  the 
Association  as  to  the  importance  of  avoiding  haste  in  reaching 
conclusions  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  Overture,  find  no 
fault  with  the  course  pursued  by  the  Directors. 

Furthermore,  since  doubts  have  been  expressed  by  some 
members  of  the  Convention  as  to  the  desirability  of  discon- 
tinuing the  Convention,  it  seems  to  the  Committee  important 
that  an  opportunity  should  be  had  at  an  early  day  for  a 
general  consultation  among  those  most  interested  in  this 
important  question. 

Fortunately  the  summer  meeting  of  the  Association,  ex- 
pected to  be  held  at  Cliautauqua  next  July,  will  afford  such 
an  opportunity,  and  the  Committee  take  this  means  of  suggest- 
ing to  the  members  of  the  Convention,  many  of  whom  are 
already  members  of  the  Association,  tliat  as  many  as  can  make 
it  convenient  to  do  so  attend  the  Chautauqua  meeting. 

That  this  suggestion  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  wishes 
and  policy  of  the  Association,  tlie  Committee  are  assured, 
when  they  read  in  President  Gillett's  first  circular,  7'o  the 
Vriends  of  the  Deaf  that  "  he  desires  and  confidently  ex- 
pects the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  all  engaged  or  inter- 
ested in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,''  and  in  his  third  circular, 
7b  the  Deaf  of  America,  thai  he  "especially  bespeaks  the 
sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  deaf  themselves,"  and  that 
"  all  intelligent  deaf  men  and  women  are  equtdly,  with  any 
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others,  welcome,  and  invited  to  become  members''  of  the 
Association. 

The  Committee,  therefore,  have  little  fear  of  being  thought 
intinisive  or  meddlesome,  when,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
membership  of  the  Association  will  thereby  be  enlarged,  its 
usefulness  increased,  and  the  scope  of  its  influence  widened, 
they  urge  upon  the  members  of  the  Convention  a  large  at- 
tendance at  Chautauqua  this  summer. 

By  order  of  the  Committee. 

E.  M.  GALLAUDET, 

Chairman. 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  23,  1894. 


The  following  correspondence  relating  to  the  above  circulai* 
is  furnished  for  publication : 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  March  15,  1894. 
Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet, 

Chairman  of  t?is  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Convention  of  American  Instructors 

of  the  Deaf,  Washington,  I).  C. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  the  2d  inst.  has  followed  me 
over  the  country  and  met  me  at  Talladega,  Ala.,  whence  I 
came  this  morning. 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  matter  is  an  important  one  and 
that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  hurrying  to  a  conclusion.  I 
the  more  especially  think  so  since  the  next  meeting  of  our 
Convention  is  not  to  occur — as  you  stated  when  I  last  saw 
you — till  1898,  and  there  will  be  ample  opportunity  ill  the 
meantime  for  passing  events  to  develop  what  is  best  to  do. 

The  Board  of  Diiectors  of  the  American  Association  to  Pro- 
mote the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  have  already  called 
a  meeting  of  the  AsHociation  at  Chautauqua,  to  w^hich  our  pro- 
fession are  invited  (for  I  take  it  that  every  teacher  of  the  deaf 
is  interested  in  theii*  instruction  in  speech ) ,  and  for  our  Exec- 
utive Committee  now  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  same  persons  at 
the  same  place  and  time  would,  in  my  judgment,  to  say  the 
least,  be  of  questionable  propriety,  and  by  some  might  be  re- 
garded and  charged  as  an  intermeddling  and  impertinence. 
I  do  not  want  our  Committee  obnoxious  to  such  a  suspicion, 
and  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  no  such  call  as  you  sug- 
gest should  be  made  in  the  April  number  of  the  Annals. 
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I  am  as  much  interested  in  the  work  of  our  Convention  as  I 
am  in  the  work  of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the 
Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  and  I  most  earnestly  trust 
that  nothing  may  be  done  that  would  tend  to  disturb  the 
friendly  relations  that  exist  between  the  two. 

The  Association  has  an*auged  for  its  summer  meeting  this 
year  at  Chautauqua;  let  us  (especially  our  Committee)  do 
nothing  that  can  by  any  construction  be  regarded  as  not  in 
entire  sympathy  with  the  Association  and  its  work,  which  I 
am  quite  sure  will  give  an  uplift  to  our  work  of  deaf-mute 
education  all  along  the  line. 

The  foregoing  I  write  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Quadrennial  Convention,  irrespective  of  my  rela- 
tion to  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of 
Speech  to  the  Deaf.  You  are  at  liberty  to  use  it  as  you  wish, 
but  if  you  should  issue  the  call  suggested  in  your  letter  please 
also  publish  in  connection  with  it  this  letter. 

I  write  only  for  myself  and  in  haste,  while  awaiting  a  change 

of  trains  at  a  railway  station. 

Yours  truly, 

PHILIP  G.  GILLETT. 


Washington,  March  21,  1894. 
Db.  p.  G.'Gellett. 

Mt  Dear  Sib  :  Yours  of  the  15th  from  Birmingham,  Ala., 
is  received. 

In  the  history  of  our  Standing  Executive  Committee  no 
instance  has  occurred  of  the  publication  of  any  of  the  cor- 
respondence leading  up  to  a  decision  of  the  Committee,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  am  not  transcending  the  limit  of  my  au- 
thority as  chairman  by  breaking  in  upon  this  long-settled 
custom  without  first  consulting  my  associates.  There  is, 
however,  hardly  time  for  me  to  do  this  before  the  publication 
of  the  April  Annals.  I  have  therefore  concluded  to  comply 
with  your  request  that  your  letter  be  printed  along  with  the 
cii'cular  of  the  Committee. 

I  am  more  than  a  little  surprised  that  you  vote  against  the  is- 
suance of  this  circular.  A  hasty  reading  of  it,  even,  will  show  that 
it  is  not  what  you  term  it,  "  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  same  per- 
sons at  the  same  place  and  time  "  indicated  by  the  official  call  for 
the  meeting  of  the  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech 
to  the  Deaf  be  held  in  July  at  Chautauqua.    The  circular  of  our 
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Committee  is  simply  a  suggestion  to  members  of  the  Gonven- 
tioD  that,  since  a  matter  of  great  interest  and  importance  to 
them  is  to  be  considered  by  the  Association  at  Chautauqua,  and 
since  they  have  all  been  invited  by  you  as  President  of  the 
Association  to  join  it  and  attend  its  meetings,  it  would  be 
well  for  them  to  be  present  at  Chautauqua  in  as  large  numbers 
as  may  be  convenient. 

How  the  publication  by  our  Committee  of  a  circular  con- 
tttiiiing  such  an  invitation,  and  nothing  more,  can  be  "regarded 
and  charged  by  some  as  an  intermeddling  and  an  imperti- 
nence,'' I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand.  Such  a  criticism 
would  hardly  be  consistent  with  that  cordial  spirit  of  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  Association  towards  the  Conven- 
tion, of  which  you  assure  its  Committee  and  its  members  in 
your  letter  to  me  of  January  8th,  as  well  as  in  that  to  which 
I  am  now  replying. 

You  certainly  cannot  wish  your  suggestion  of  "  intermed- 
dling and  impertinence ''  to  be  understood  as  indicating  a 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  management  of  the  Association 
not  to  allow  the  Overture  of  the  Convention,  or  any  action 
the  Directors  may  take  thereon,  to  be  even  considered  at 
Chautauqua.  For  the  least  that  could,  in  justice  to  the  im- 
portance of  tlie  matters  at  issue,  be  done,  should  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Association  favor  the  rejection  of  the  Overture, 
would  be  to  present  a  recommendation  to  that  effect,  with  the 
Overture,  to  the  Association  at  the  first  opportunity.  And 
such  a  report  from  the  Directors  would  naturally  be  discussed 
and  acted  upon  by  the  Association,  to  whom,  and  not  merely 
to  the  President  and  Directors  as  a  Board,  the  Overture  was 
addressed. 

I  notice  in  your  letter  of  the  15th  inst.,  as  in  that  of  Janu- 
ary 8th,  you  apply  the  term  '^' Quadrenniar'  to  the  Convention. 
I  do  not  think  the  use  of  this  term  is  warranted  bv  the  facts 
in  the  case.  In  its  earlier  liistory  the  Convention  met  more 
frequently  tluin  once  in  four  years,  and  the  last  meeting  was 
only  tliree  years  later  than  the  one  preceding.  It  was  with 
tlie  distinct  purpose  of  providing  for  more  frequent  general 
meetings  of  the  profession  tliat  our  Committee  were  charged 
at  New  York  with  the  duty  of  preparing  a  scheme  for  a  radical 
change  in  the  autonomy  of  the  Convention. 

In  the  conversation  to  which  you  allude  I  do  not  think  I 
said  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Convention  would  fiot  occur 
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until  1898,  for  I  certainly  am  not  authorized  to  make  such  a 
statement ;  it  rests  with  our  Committee  to  determine  when  the 
next  meeting  shall  be  held.  I  do  remember  saying  that  under 
certain  contingencies  the  Convention  might  not  be  called  to- 
gether until  1898,  and  also  that  in  the  event  of  the  rejection  of 
the  Overture  by  the  Association,  the  Standing  Executive  Com- 
mittee might  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  arrange  for  a  meeting 
of  the  Convention  in  1895. 

I  appreciate  and  share  your  solicitude  that  *^  nothing  may 
be  done  that  would  tend  to  disturb  the  friendly  relations  that 
exist  between  '^  the  Convention  and  the  Association,  but  when 
I  consider  the  respective  positions  taken  thus  far  in  reference 
to  "  union,"  by  the  Committee  of  the  Convention  and  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Association,  I  find  this  solicitude  is  directed 
rather  towards  the  Directors  than  towards  the  Committee. 

I  am  hopeful,  however,  that  nothing  will  occur  to  justify 
any  serious  anxiety  on  your  part  or  on  mine,  and  that  the  free, 
full,  and  friendly  discussion  of  the  question  of  "  union  "  which 
may  and  ought  to  be  had  at  Chautauqua,  whether  it  leads  to 
union  or  not,  will  "  give  an  uplift  to  our  work  of  deaf-mute 
education  all  along  the  line.^' 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

E.  M.  GALLAUDET. 


NOTICES  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

ABRAHAM,  ERNEST  J.  D.  The  British  Deaf-Mute  Almanac 
and  Directory  of  Schools  and  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
1894.  Published  by  the  British  Deaf- Mute  Bureau,  16  Howarth 
Place,  Leeds,  England.     lamo,  pp.  64. 

This  Almanac,  in  addition  to  the  usual  information  contained 
in  almanacs,  gives  statistics  of  schools  for  the  deaf  and  asso- 
ciations of  the  deaf  in  various  countries,  brief  histories  or 
descriptions  of  the  British  schools  and  associations,  and  many 
other  facts  relating  to  the  deaf.  It  is  illustrated  by  numer- 
ous portraits  of  heads  of  schools,  prominent  deaf  persons 
and  friends  of  the  deaf,  schools  and  churches. 

The  Almanac  may  be  obtained  at  the  Leeds  address  given 
above,  which  is  also  the  address  of  the  monthly  periodical  for 
the  deaf,  the  British  Deaf -Mute.  The  price  of  the  Almanac, 
including  postage  to  the  United  States,  is  fourteen  cents. 
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AMMAN,  GIOVAN-CORRADO.  La  Dissertazione  sulla  Loquela. 
Prima  Versione  Italiana,  di  Vittorio  Banchi,  D.  S.  P.  [Disserta- 
tion on  Speech.  First  Italian  Translation,  by  Vittorio  Banchi,  D. 
S.  P.]    Siena:  S.  Bernardino.     1893.    8vo,  pp.  100. 

Amman^s  valuable  Dissertation  on  Speech  was  reviewed  at 
length  in  the  Annals^  xix,  31-34,  and  xxix,  144-149.  The 
present  translation  into  Italian  is  by  the  director  of  the  Royal 
Pendola  Institution  at  Siena.  It  is  preceded  by  a  preface  of 
29  pages,  giving  a  full  and  interesting  sketch  of  Amman^s 
life  and  works. 


ARNOLD,  THOMAS.  Defects  and  Impediments  of  the  Organs  of 
Speech,  Designed  for  Teachers  of  the  Deaf.  Margate :  1893. 
lamo,  pp.  39. 

This  treatise,  like  that  on  *'  Lip-Beading  '^  noticed  in  the 
Annals^  xxxvii,  237,  is  supplementary  to  the  authors 
^'  Teacher^s  Manual,^'  the  most  complete  practical  work  on  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  in  the  English  language. 

Mr.  Arnold  frankly  admits  that  there  are  some  deaf  persons 
with  defects  and  impediments  in  the  organs  of  speech  so 
serious  that  to  try  to  teach  them  by  the  oral  method  would  be 
a  waste  of  time ;  such  he  would  have  taught  by  the  manual 
method.  But  he  believes  that  by  proper  medical  and  educa- 
tional treatment,  especially  when  it  is  applied  at  an  early  age 
— a  point  upon  which  he  lays  great  stress — these  defects  and 
impediments  may  be  removed  or  diminished,  so  that  the  oral 
method  may  be  successfully  used.  Where  it  is  used  he 
believes  that  it  should  be  the  exclusive  means  of  instruction. 

In  this  pamphlet  Mr.  Arnold  treats  specifically  of  the 
various  defects  and  impediments  that  are  liable  to  occur  in 
deaf  children,  indicates  such  of  them  as  are  insuperable,  and 
points  out  the  proper  treatment  for  such  as  can  be  removed 
or  diminished.  Incidentally  he  introduces  an  ingenious  argu- 
ment for  the  employment  of  the  oral  method  of  instruction 
with  very  young  children,  based  upon  the  existence  in  the 
deaf,  as  in  hearing  persons,  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  con- 
nected with  the  organs  of  speech.  He  claims  that  the  use  of 
these  means  of  cerebral  stimulation  in  deaf  childi*en  results  in 
a  higher  mental  development  than  could  otherwise  be 
attained. 

The  pamphlet  may  be  obtained  of  the  author,  27  St.  Paul's 
Road,  Northampton,  England.  The  price,  including  postage 
to  the  United  States,  is  26  cents. 
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FORNARI,  P.  Corso  teorico  e  pratico  di  pedag^ogia  e  didattica  spe- 
ciale  per  I'istruzione  orale  dei  sordomuti.  Volume  I.  L'lnseg- 
namento  della  parola  [Theoretical  and  practical  course  of  peda. 
gogy  and  special  teaching  for  the  oral  instruction  of  deaf-mutes. 
Volume  I.  The  teaching  of  speech.]  Turin  :  G.  B.  Paravia  & 
Co.  1894.     lamo,  pp.  262. 

Mr.  Fomari,  the  author  of  this  volume,  is  the  director  of  the 
Normal  School  connected  with  the  Royal  Institution  for  Deaf- 
Mutes  at  Milan.  When  the  oral  method  was  introduced  into 
Italy,  in  1868,  he  was  a  young  teacher  in  the  Royal  Institution. 
He  immediately  placed  himself  in  communication  with  Moritz 
Hill,  then  the  acknowledged  leader  of  deaf-mute  instruction 
in  Germany,  and,  by  the  translation  of  his  writings,  did  much 
to  promote  the  success  of  the  method  in  Italy.  Since  then  he 
has  published  several  other  books  of  special  and  general  in- 
struction, and  now  crowns  the  whole  by  the  important  work  of 
which  the  first  volume  is  before  us.  The  second  volume  is  to 
treat  of  the  teaching  of  language,  and  the  third  of  pedagogy 
and  history. 

The  present  volume  is  divided  into  two  parts — one  theoreti- 
cal and  the  other  practical.  The  theoretical  part  is  based  upon 
the  study  of  such  masters  in  phonetics  as  Techmer  and  Siever, 
and  the  practical  part  upon  the  writings  of  Hill,  Yatter,  and 
other  German  teachers  of  the  deaf,  as  well  as  the  author's  own 
experience.  Numerous  illustrations  of  the  organs  of  speech, 
etc.,  add  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Fornari  recognizes  the  great  advantage  that  Italian  oral 
teachers  have  over  those  of  other  countries  in  the  absence  of 
silent  letters,  nasality,  and  harsh  combinations  of  sound  in 
their  national  language,  the  uniformity  of  its  rules  of  pro- 
nunciation, and  the  abundance  of  its  vowels  in  proportion  to 
its  consonants.  On  the  other  hand,  he  envies  the  German, 
French,  and  English  teachers  their  monosyllabic  words,  which, 
in  Italian,  are  very  rare,  except  among  prepositions,  conjunc- 
tions, and  pronouns. 

Mr.  Fomari  is  an  adherent  of  the  oral  method,  but  he  objects 
to  the  term  "  pure  oral,"  because  he  believes  that  it  conveys  a 
false  impression.  '*  It  is  time  to  have  done  with  that  adjunct 
of/wr^,"  he  says,  "especially  since  the  unwise  importunity  of 
the  parists  with  their  extra  zeal  has  brought  ridicule  upon  it.'' 

He  agrees  with  Hill  and  most  of  the  German  teachers  in  per- 
mitting the  use  of  pantomime,  and  goes  b(;yond  them  when  he 
advocates  the  employment  of  the  manual  alphabet  within  cer- 
tain limits.  "  If  writing  is  not  forbidden,"  he  says,  "  I  do  not 
understand  this  classic  horror  of  the  manual  alphabet,  which, 
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in  fact,  is  only  a  writing  in  the  air.  If  the  teaching  and  use  of 
this  alphabet  is  kept  within  proper  limits,  being  taught  only 
at  the  end  of  the  school  course,  there  is  no  reason  for  depriT- 
ing  the  deaf-mute  of  a  means  so  convenient,  especially  for  con- 
versation with  his  companions  in  misfortune,  thus  removing 
from  them  the  pretext  for  resorting,  as  they  do,  to  signs  in 
want  of  something  better."  Mr.  Fom ari  would  prefer  a  syllabic 
manual  alphabet,  if  there  were  such  a  thing ;  but  in  the  absence 
of  that,  and  holding  the  opinions  above  expressed,  he  inserts 
in  his  book  the  Italian  manual  alphabet,  which,  in  most  of  its 
letters,  is  nearly  identical  with  ours. 

GAILLARD,  HENRI.  Les  Sourds-Muets  Soldats  [Deaf-Mutes  as 
Soldiers].     Paris:  G.  Carr6.     iBgi.     8vo,  pp.  i6. 

Les  Sourds-Muets  Mimes  [Deaf-Mutes  as  Actors].     Paris :  1892. 

8vo,  pp.  16. 

The  author  of  these  pamphlets  is  a  graduate  of  the  National 
Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  at  Paris.  He  is  a  writer  of  con- 
siderable ability,  the  editor  of  the  Paris  Gazette  des  Sourds- 
Muets,  and  the  author  of  several  novels. 

In  the  first  of  the  pamphlets  before  us  Mr.  Oaillard  urges 
that  the  deaf  young  men  of  the  French  Republic,  who  under 
the  present  law  are  exempt  from  military  service,  should  be 
enrolled  as  members  and  drilled  in  the  duties  of  the  ambulance 
and  hospital  corps,  in  which  he  maintains  they  could  render 
efficient  service  to  the  country  in  time  of  war. 

In  the  other  pamphlet  he  advocates  the  employment  of  such 
of  the  deaf  as  possess  sufficient  histrionic  talent  in  the  panto- 
mimes which  are  so  popular  on  the  French  stage.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  on  a  limited  scale  in  one  of  the  Paris 
theatres  and  the  results,  Mr.  Gaillard  says,  prove  the  practi- 
cability of  the  idea.  To  the  objection  made  by  Mr.  Francisque 
Sarcey  and  other  critics,  that  the  deaf  cannot  adapt  their 
movements  to  the  rhythm  of  the  music,  which  is  an  essential 
part  of  these  pantomimes,  Mr.  Gaillard  replies  that  the  music 
may  and  should  be  adapted  to  the  movements  of  the  actors. 


REPORTS  OF  SCHOOLS:  for  the  year  189a,  Genoa  (Italy),  Mani. 
toba;  for  the  year  1893,  Bristol  (England),  Clarke,  Columbia, 
Groningen  (Netherlands),  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Liverpool  (England), 
Maryland,  Maryland  Colored,  Mississippi,  New  South  Wales, 
Ontario,  Mrs.  Rosing's  (Christiania,  Norway),  Rotterdam 
(Netherlands),  South  Carolina,  South  Australian,  Texas,  Veners- 
borg  (Sweden,  for  deaf-mutes;,  Venersborg  (Sweden,  for  blind 
deaf-mutes). 

REPORTS  OF  CHURCH  WORK:  in  the  Mid- Western  Dioceses, 
Rev.  A.  W.  Mann,  1892 ;  in  the  Dioceses  of  Central  and  Western 
New  York,  Rev,  C.  Orvis  Dantzer,  1893. 
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California  Institution. — In  the  year  1871  Robert  Durham 
bequeathed  all  his  property,  amounting  to  $75,000,  to  this 
Institution.  The  will  was  contested  by  bis  relatives,  and  after 
long  litigation  the  case  was  compromised,  the  Institution  re- 
ceiving $33,000.  This  sum,  after  $20,000  has  been  expended, 
has  now  grown  to  $46,000.  From  this  fund  and  another 
bequest  of  $5,000,  from  Louis  Strauss,  the  Institution  has  es- 
tablished five  special  scholarships  of  three  years  each  in  the 
Institution,  and  whenever  exceptional  talent  in  any  direction  it 
exhibited  by  a  pupil  pecuniary  assistance  is  granted  to  aid  in  its 
development,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Mr.  Douglas  Tilden, 
who  has  made  a  high  reputation  as  a  sculptoi*,  was  assisted  by 
this  fund  for  several  years.  Another  promising  art  student, 
Mr.  Grenville  S.  Redmond,  after  taking  a  three  years'  course 
in  the  San  Francisco  Art  School,  is  now  studying  in  Paris. 


Georgia  School, — The  last  legislature  made  an  appropri- 
ation of  $5,500  for  extending  the  Industrial  Department  for 
the  benefit  of  both  boys  and  girls.  Instruction  in  printing 
is  to  be  introduced,  and  a  school  paper  will  be  published. 


Illinois  Institution. — In  February  and  March  Mr.  Walker 
visited  ten  Eastern  schools,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  all 
possible  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  and  success 
of  the  Illinois  Institution. 

Engraving,  painting,  and  paper-hanging  have  been  added  to 
the  industries  taught.  Some  of  the  excellent  work  done  by 
the  pupils  in  designing  and  engraving  appears  in  the  Illinois 
Idea,  an  attractive  school  periodical,  begun  February  12.  The 
Idea  is  to  be  published  bi-weekly  during  the  school  year. 


Kansas  Institution. — Mr.  J.  T.  Carter  has  been  succeeded 
in  the  office  of  superintendent  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Stewart,  who  was 
formerly  connected  with  the  State  Agiicultuial  College  at 
Topeka. 

JKentfwky  Institution. — A  bill  changing  the  name  of  this 
school  to  "Kentucky  School  for  the  Deaf  bas  passed  the 
Senate. 
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Manitoba  Institution. — The  Government  of  the  Northwest 
Territories  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  have  decided  to  send 
the  deaf  children  of  the  Territories  to  this  school,  provided 
satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made  with  the  Manitoba 
Government.  Investigation  has  shown  that  there  are  at  least 
20  uneducated  deaf  children  of  school  age  in  the  Territories. 


Michigan  School. — Miss  Nora  V.  Long  and  Miss  Lucy 
Wicks  having  resigned  in  December,  the  first  on  account  of 
ill-health,  the  second  to  accept  a  position  in  the  Washington 
School,  their  places  were  filled  by  Miss  Clara  B.  Scott,  a 
graduate  of  the  Michigan  School,  and  Miss  Helen  M.  Haynes, 
a  graduate  of  the  Flint  High  School. 

On  .December  22d  a  mild  case  of  scarlet  fever  occurred 
and,  though  isolated  at  once,  was  followed  by  others  to  the 
number  of  twenty-three.  None  of  these  were  at  all  severe, 
and  the  School  now  is  free  from  it. 


Minnesota  School. — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Noyes  have  been  passing 
the  winter  at  Los  Angeles,  California.  Dr.  Noyes  is  much 
improved  in  health. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Smith  has  leave  of  absence,  and  has  gone  with  his 
wife  to  Arizona  on  account  of  the  delicate  state  of  her  health. 
Mr.  Olof  Hanson  supplies  his  place  as  teacher  and  editor  of 
the  Compaiiion  during  his  absence.  Miss  Maria  Peterson, 
who  has  temporarily  held  the  position  of  teacher  since  last 
autumn,  accompanies  IVIrs.  Smith  to  Arizona,  and  is  succeeded 
in  the  class  room  by  Miss  Edith  Vandegrift,  a  former  pupil  of 
the  School. 


Mississippi  Institiitio7i. — Under  the  new  code  of  State  laws 
the  superintendent  of  the  Institution  is  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  instead  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Mr. 
Dobyns  received  his  commission  from  the  Governor  on  the 
14th  of  February  last. 

The  Voice  of  March  Ist  contains  the  following  communica- 
tion from  Mr.  Dobyns : 

I  have  determinotl  that,  as  far  as  it  is  in  our  power,  the  use  of  sign* 
shall  he  ahandoncd  in  this  Institution,  except  in  chapel  serriee*^  all  fmbUe 
addrefis^M,  a  fid  the  expUination  of  the  meaning  of  Viord*.  Spelling  on  the 
fingers  or  writing  shall  be  the  mode  of  communication,  and  no  spelling 
or  signing  shall  be  used  in  the  articulation  classes,  except  for  the  expl»- 
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nation  of  the  meaning  of  tones.  In  communicating  with  articulation 
pupils,  all  who  can  must  speak. 

I  now  not  only  request  but  require  teachers,  officers,  and  pupils  to  do 
all  they  can  in  helping  to  carry  out  these  rules,  and  will  expect  those 
who  make  monthly  reports  to  inform  me  as  to  the  progress  in  this  direc- 
tion.    It  will  take  time  to  throw  off  the  habit  of  signing. 

This,  I  think,  is  a  progressive  but  conservative  move. 

Do  not  understand  from  this  rule  that  I  am  opposed  to  signs.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  deaf,  as  a  class,  will  ever  be  educated  without  the 
use  of  signs.  The  trouble  is  not  in  the  signs ;  it  is  in  the  manner  of 
using  the  sigus. 


National  College. — Mr.  Robert  P.  McGregor,  M.  A.,  an  in- 
structor in  the  Ohio  Institution,  delivered  March  3,  before 
the  Normal  Fellows,  an  able  and  interesting  lecture  on  "  The 
Proper  Use  of  the  Sign-Language  in  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf •''  Mr.  McGregor  goes  further  than  most  teachers  in  his 
advocacy  of  the  use  of  signs,  maintaining  that  **  their  proper 
use  is  anywhere  and  everywhere  that  they  can  be  made  use  of 
for  explanation,  elucidation,  imparting  information,  or  for  the 
saving  of  time.^^  The  lecture  has  been  published  in  full  in 
many  of  the  deaf-mute  newspapers. 


New  York  Institution. — A  completely  equipped  gymnasium 
has  been  established,  and  systematic  physical  development  is 
now  made  a  part  of  the  curriculum. 


Ohio  Institution. — The  State  Board  of  Charities,  having 
been  instructed  by  the  Governor  to  investigate  certain  charges 
brought  against  the  superintendent,  have  made  a  report  sus- 
taining the  charges  in  part,  and  the  superintendent  has  accord- 
ingly resigned  his  position.  The  most  important  matter 
relating  to  the  investigation  was  the  reply  of  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  State  to  a  question  from  the  committee,  asking 
his  opinion  of  the  meaning  of  the  clause  in  section  647  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  prescribing  the  quahfications  of  superin- 
tendents of  benevolent  institutions,  as  follows:  "Superin- 
tendents shall  be  persons  of  acknowledged  skill,  abihty,  and 
experience  in  theii*  profession.'^  The  Attorney-General  re- 
plied: 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  Ohio  is  not  a  re- 
formatory, but  an  educational  inntitntion.  In  section  r»59.  Revised 
Statntes,  regulating  the  admission  of  pupils,  the  institution  is  designated 
**  the  ioBtitution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb."     It  is  required 
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to  be  kept  open  to  receive  Ruoh  deaf-mutes,  residents  of  the  State,  m 
may  be  '*  suitable  persons  to  receive  instruction."  Provision  is  made  for 
the  graduation  of  pupils. 

The  provision  in  section  647,  that  the  superintendent  of  the  instita- 
tion  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  shall  be  a  pers^^n  of  ac- 
knowledged  skill,  ability,  and  experience  in  his  profession,  can  mean  but 
one  thin^,  and  that  is  that  he  must  be  a  person  of  acknowledged  skill, 
ability,  and  experience  in  the  profession  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  •  *  *  The  law  requires  that  at  the  head  of  each  institution 
shall  be  a  person  of  acknowledged  skill,  ability,  and  experience  in  the 
profession,  the  exercise  of  which  is  required  in  order  to  successfully 
conduct  the  institution.  Skill,  ability,  and  experience  in  the  profession 
of  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  require  in  the  superintendent 
acquaintance  with  the  sign-language,  through  which  communication 
may  be  had  with  pupils  and  instruction  carried  on.     ♦    •     ♦ 


Ontario  Institution. — The  statement  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Annah  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Balis  had  resigned  was  an 
error.     They  are  still  connected  with  the  school. 

In  his  last  report  Mr.  Mathison  describes  the  '^  post- 
graduate ^*  course  of  instruction  in  industries  pursued  in  this 
school,  as  follows : 

In  our  Institution  we  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible 
for  a  boy  or  girl  to  keep  up  with  class  f>tudies  and  at  the  same  time  be. 
come  proficient  in  a  trade  with  a  few  hours  instruction  each  day  in  the 
industrial  department  during  the  number  of  years  allowed  for  attendance. 
We  have  a  shoe  shop,  carpenter  shop,  and  printing  office  for  boys,  and 
a  dressmaking  and  tailoring  department  for  girls,  where  a  large  number 
are  taught  about  one  hour  in  the  morning  before  school  and  two  hours 
in  tho  afternoon  after  school.  Some  attain  considerable  proficiency  at 
at  the  calling  engaged  in,  but  in  order  that  they  and  others  may  be 
thoroughly  equipp(»d  for  the  battle  of  life,  we  allow  those  pupils  who 
are  desirous  of  following  up  after  graduation  the  primary  instruction 
receivi'd  during  their  school  course,  and  some  who  are  making  little  or 
no  progress  in  the  literary  department,  to  return  to  school  and  put  in 
from  one  to  three  years  extra  at  trades,  working  nine  hours  each  day, 
under  similar  regulations  as  unually  exist  in  outside  shops.  We  do  not 
pay  any  wages  for  the  work  performed,  but  board  and  care  are  allowed 
free.  This  plan  lias  worked  well  for  several  years  past,  and  been  pro- 
duetive  of  great  good  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  availfd  themselves 
of  the  privilege.  Certificates  of  proficiency  are  given  to  meritorious 
ones  deserving  them.  During  the  last  session  we  had  fourteen  pupih" 
oniploytHl  all  day  tis  outlined  above  :  six  at  the  tailoring  and  dressmaking, 
three  at  printing,  three  at  shoemaking,  one  at  carpentering,  and  one  at 
baking.     We  hope  to  extend  our  operations  in  this  direction. 


Ontjon  School. — A  farm  of  321  acres,  situated  about  three 
lailos  from  Salem,  has  been  purchased  by  the  board  of  trus- 
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tees,  and  one  hundred  acres  of  it  are  reserved  for  this  School, 
the  remainder  being  divided  between  two  other  State  institu- 
tions. The  farm  has  abundant  springs  of  pure  water,  natural 
facilities  for  drainage,  and  good  building  sites.  The  appro- 
priation for  grounds  and  buildings  was  $25,000.  The  land 
cost  $5,000.  A  building  costing  $16,000  will  be  erected  im- 
mediately, and  $4,000  will  be  expended  for  other  improve- 
ments. 

Miss  Emerson  has  been  obliged  to  relinquish  her  position 
as  teacher  on  account  of  ill-health.  She  is  succeeded  by  Miss 
Mary  Parmenter,  late  teacher  of  the  kindergarten  in  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  at  Salem,  Oregon. 


J^ennaylvania  Institution, — Mr.  Crouter's  title  has  been 
changed  from  ''principal"  to  "  superintendent,"  and  Mr.  Booth 
and  Miss  McDowell,  formerly  '*  chief  instructors,"  are  now  en- 
titled ''  principals  "  of  their  respective  departments.  Miss  E. 
R.  Taylor  has  resigned  her  double  position  of  teacher  and 
editor  to  accept  the  principalsbip  of  the  Portland  School. 
Mrs.  S.  O.  Davidson  takes  her  place  in  the  school-room,  and 
Ml*.  E.  A.  Ghruver  in  the  editorship  of  the  Silent  World. 


Portland  School, — Miss  Ellen  L.  Barton,  who  has  been 
principal  of  the  School  since  1877,  died  January  3,  1894, 
of  an  incurable  disease.  A  surgical  operation,  which  it  was 
hoped  might  prolong  her  life  for  some  years,  probably  hastened 
its  close. 

Miss  Barton  was  born  in  Charlotte,  Vermont.  Her  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  teaching  of  the  deaf  by  her  interest 
in  a  deaf  cousin.  In  1869  she  went  to  the  Clarke  Institution 
to  study  the  methods  of  instruction,  and  remained  there  as  an 
assistant  the  rest  of  the  school  year.  From  November  of  the 
same  year  until  May,  1873,  she  was  a  teacher  in  the  Horace 
Mann  School.  She  then  went  to  England  as  instructor  of  a 
private  pupil,  and  soon  after  her  retui-n  in  1877  accepted  the 
principalsbip  of  the  Portland  School,  which  had  been  opened 
the  year  before.  The  School  at  that  time  contained  nine 
pupils ;  under  Miss  Barton^s  able  direction  the  number  rai)idly 
increased,  and  at  the  time  of  her  death  had  risen  to  forty. 
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Hies  Barton  was  a  faithful,  earnest,  and  devoted  teacher, 
laboring  with  tireless  energ;  for  the  welfare  of  her  pupili. 
Few  principals,  even  tfaoue  at  the  head  of  the  larger  instita- 
tioDS,  have  ao  heavy  a  burden  of  toil  and  responsibiht^  to 
hear.  She  was  responsible  for  her  pupils  both  in  and  out  of 
school,  while  she  had  no  such  facilities  for  taking  care  of  them 
out  of  school  as  the  beads  of  institutions  possess.  Most  of  the 
pupils  were  non-residents  of  Portland.  Mias  Barton  had  to 
procure  suitable  homes  for  them,  provide  tlie  needy  with 
clothing,  often  from  her  own  insufficient  means,  obtain  «wk 


for  the  older  ones  out  of  school,  and  take  the  place  of  a  p"- 
I'ul  to  the  voinigei"  children.  She  also  visited  the  legisUture 
from  )<'ar  to  year  iu  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  appropri- 
atioiiH  for  till"  Mupport  of  the  School.  All  this  work  shep*'- 
formed  cheerfully  iind  zealously,  realizing  fully  the  disadvan- 
tiigi's  under  which  the  School  labored  from  its  plan  of  orgUU 
/.atiou  Hs  u  day-school,  and  ever  hoping  to  see  it  transform^ 
intii  >t  Stat<'  luHtitution. 

Miss  Bnrtou  waH  a  laily  of  agreeable  manners,  bright  and 
lively  dixpositiou,  and  high  culture,  intellectually  and  sociaUy- 
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She  attended  nearly  all  the  conventions  and  conferences  of 
instructors  of  the  deaf  that  were  held  during  the  twenty-five 
years  she  was  engaged  in  the  work,  and  so  formed  many 
pleasant  acquaintances  and  some  intimate  friendships  with  the 
teachers  of  other  schools.  Her  chief  contribution  to  the  liter- 
ature of  the  profession  was  her  excellent  text-book,  "Lan- 
guage Lessons  in  Arithmetic,^^  published  in  1885. 

The  method  of  instruction  in  the  Portland  School  has 
hitherto  been  exclusively  oral.  The  Board  have  now  decided 
to  adopt  the  Combined  System.  The  reasons  for  this  change 
are  stated  as  follows  in  a  report  made  by  the  special  com- 
mittee on  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  after  an  inspection  of  the 
schools  at  Hartford  and  Northampton : 

Since  the  return  of  your  committee  from  an  iuspection  of  the  schools 
for  the  deaf  at  Hartford  and  Northampton,  constant  thought  has  been 
given  to  the  question  of  how  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Portland 
School  for  the  Deaf.  It  seems  best  for  those  children  already  under  our 
care  and  othern,  similarly  afflicted,  who  may  follow  them,  to  continue 
the  School,  and  this  was  recommended  and  voted  at  a  previous  meeting. 

Being  now  able  to  examine  understandingly  the  condition  of  our 
School,  and  to  compare  the  results  which  are  apparent  here  with  those 
which  we  have  seen  accomplished  elsewhere,  your  committee  have  to 
report  that,  in  their  opinion,  broader  and  more  flexible  methods  nhould 
be  employed.  While  there  should  be  no  lessening  of  the  eflforts  to  teach 
speech  and  lip-reading,  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  instruction  in 
the  fundamental  branches :  in  short,  to  the  furnishing  of  an  adequate 
education,  according  to  the  number  of  years'  attendance  at  the  School. 

The  recommendations  of  the  special  committee  were  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  School  Board.  Their  action  and  the 
reasons  for  it  are  more  exphcitly  stated  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  Board  as  follows : 

The  death  of  Miss  Ellen  L.  Barton,  Principal  of  the  Portland  School 
for  the  Deaf,  furnished  a  problem  to  the  committee  with  reference  to 
the  future  of  that  School,  which  has  occupied  their  constant  attention 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  Miss  Barton  had  labored  long  and 
hard  in  the  interest  of  the  deaf  chihlren  of  Maine  and  had  benefited 
many  of  them  to  a  degree  which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  It  was  ap- 
parent from  the  first  that  it  would  l>e  difficult  to  find  anybody  whu  could 
satisfactorily  fill  her  place.  For  this  reason  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  the  Portland  School  for  the  Deaf  be  discontinued  and  the  pupils  be 
allowed  to  go  to  other  places.  A  special  committee  of  members  of  this 
Board  visited  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  at  Hartford  and  Northampton 
and  observed  carefully  the  metho<ls  of  instruction  in  use  at  both  these 
schools.  It  was  decided  U)  retain  our  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Portland, 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  pupils  here  would  not  be  sent 
otit  of  the  State  and  hence  would  be  deprived  of  their  opportunity  for 
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acquiring  the  rndiments  of  knowledge  necessary  to  fit  them  to  become 
useful  citizens.  Heretofore  the  purely  oral  method  of  instructing  the 
deaf  had  prevailed  in  our  School.  It  was  found,  upon  close  investiga- 
tion, thut  many  of  the  pupils  had  failed  to  make  satisfactory  progress  in 
the  acquirement  of  general  knowledge  under  this  system.  Hence  it  was 
thought  best  to  make  use  of  the  Combined  System,  so  called,  in  which 
speech  and  lip-reading  are  taught,  as  far  as  possible,  to  all  pupils, 
some  of  whom  are  taught  wholly  by  the  oral  method,  but  in 
which  general  instruction  is  largely  imparted  through  the  medium  of 
signs  and  the  manual  alphabet.  This  is  the  method  pursued  in  nine- 
tenths  of  the  large  schools  throughout  the  United  States.  The  princi- 
palship  of  the  School  was  offered  to  Miss  Caroline  C.  Sweet,  of  the 
American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  but  she  declined  to  accept  it.  Mun 
Elizabeth  K.  Taylor,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  at  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  was  then  elected  to  the  place.  She 
has  signified  her  willingness  to  come  to  Portland  and  will  at  once  take 
charge  of  the  School.  It  is  hoped  that  means  will  be  soon  provided  for 
procuring  a  suitable  house  in  which  ail  the  deaf  pupils  can  be  lodged 
under  one  roof  and  enjoy  the  constant  supervision  of  their  teachers. 

Miss  Taylor  is  a  teacher  of  eight  years'  experience  with  the 
deaf,  and  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  new  departure  of 
the  Portland  School.  The  Board  leave  her  entirely  free  to 
shape  the  methods  of  instruction  according  to  her  own  judg- 
ment, choosing  such  method  for  each  individual  pupil  as  seems 
to  her  best  adapted  to  his  individual  case. 


Utah  SchooL — The  legislature  is  considering  the  question 

of  separating  the  School  from  the  University,  and  removing  it 

to  the  building  recently  erected  for  the  Reform  School  at 

OgdoD.     The  Emjle  says  of  this  plan : 

Sht^uUl  this  proposition  be  accepted  by  the  legislature  it  will  be  a  great 
^rtin  for  this  SchiH)l.  The  Reform  School  buildings  are  new  and  of 
uu>doru  oonstructiou,  and,  with  a  few  alterations  which  could  be  readily 
iu«tU\  rtduiirably  adapted  to  our  needs.  They  occupy  a  site  of  57  acres 
ovorlookin^  the  oity  of  Ogdeu.  The  water  supply  is  abundant,  and  the 
drainagt*  perfect.  Ogden  is  easily  reached  by  rail  from  all  parts  of  the 
Territory.  si>  there  is  no  objection  on  that  score. 

Tin*  euabliug  act  for  the  admission  of  Utah  as  a  State  (which 
has  passed  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  and  is 
now  before  the  Senate)  gives  tbis  School  the  liberal  endow- 
ment of  100,000  acres  of  land. 


WeMern  Nt  ic  York  Institution. — On  January  6,  1894,  the 
tirst  anniversarv  of  Mrs.  Westervelt's  death,  Our  little  Pto- 
pit'  published  a  beautiful  memorial  number  dedicated  to  her 
memory.  It  includes  a  portrait,  a  biographical  sketch,  and 
several  appreciative  tributes  from  loving  friends. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Dreams  of  the  Deaf. — Several  years  ago  {Annals,  xxx, 
267 ;  xxxiii,  284;  xxxiv,  75)  there  was  some  discussion  concern- 
ing the  dreams  of  the  deaf.  The  general  testimony  was  that 
the  congenitally  deaf  do  not  as  a  rule  (there  was  one  exception) 
dream  of  hearing  sounds,  and  that  the  adventitiously  deaf 
sometimes  do.  "  Portia,"  a  deaf  lady,  writing  in  the  Silent 
Worker  for  February,  1894,  says  that  while  she  often  hears 
in  her  dreams  the  sounds  remembered  from  childhood — "  the 
strains  of  music  and  many  voices  singing  from  the  church 
across  the  way,  ♦  ♦  ♦  then,  as  the  war  broke  out,  the 
roll  of  the  drum,  the  shrill  notes  of  the  fife,  and  the  boys^  *  hip ! 
hip !  hurrah  for  Abe  Lincoln,'  ♦  *  ♦  ^.j^^  voices  nearest, 
dearest,  and  best  to  me,  "^  *  *  and  the  music  of  the  bells 
across  the  snow  " — she  never  dreams  of  hearing  '*  the  *  hello ' 
of  the  telephone,  the  voice  of  the  phonograph,  the  tingle  of 
the  electric  bells,  the  noise  of  the  trolley,  nor  even  the  cry, 
prattle,  and  talk  of  my  own  children.  *  *  *  When  I  do 
dream  those  dreams  of  hearing,  I  am  always  a  little  girl  with 
that  sense  perfect,  and  never  what  I  have  been  since  I  lost  it." 


A  Taste  for  Heading, — The  complaint  is  sometimes  made 

by  teachers  of  the  deaf  that  it  is  impossible  to  awaken  in  their 

pupils,  even  those  of  the  higher  classes,  a  taste  for  reading. 

The  following  letter,  recently  received  by  the  editor  of  the 

Annals  from  a  young  teacher,  shows  one  way  in  which  the 

habit  may  be  promoted : 

The  past  two  years  I  have  had  the  class  which  will  this  year  graduate, 
and  I  have  urged  perrtistently  the  habit  of  reading.  My  eflforts  were  at 
first  discouraging,  but  finally  I  made  it  a  rule  in  spite  of  the  murmurings 
of  the  class,  and  now  I  can  vi<^vv  the  results  with  satisfaction.  I  allow 
them  to  bring  books  and  magazines  into  the  school-room  to  read  during 
spare  moments  while  I  am  correcting  slates.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
to  get  their  attention  again  ! 

Mducation  /n  Massachusetts. — A  petition  signed  by  many 
Massachusetts  deaf-mutes,  graduates  of  both  Combined-System 
and  Oral  schools,  urging  the  establishment  of  a  State  school 
to  be  conducted  on  the  Combined  System,  was  presented  to 
the  legislature  at  its  last  session,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education.     The  petitioners  were  given  a  hearing 
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before  the  committee  on  the  16th  of  February  last.  They 
urged  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  school  on  the  groond 
that  there  is  ilow  no  school  in  the  State  that  provides  sati&> 
factory  education  for  all  of  the  deaf.  The  granting  of  the 
petition  was  opposed  by  representatives  of  the  Hoi'ace  Mann 
School  and  of  the  American  Asylum;  the  former  on  the 
ground  that  the  oral  method  of  instruction  is  sufficient;  the 
latter  that  ample  provision  is  made  at  present  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Massachusetts  pupils  by  the  Combined  System  at  the 
American  Asylum,  and  at  much  less  expense  to  the  State 
than  the  establishment  of  a  new  school  would  involve.  The 
petition  was  not  granted. 


Educatioii  in  South  Africa. — We  mentioned  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Annals  a  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Worcester, 
South  Africa.  We  learn  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Henry  De 
Smidt,  Under  Colonial  Secretary,  to  Mr.  P.  Dodds,  of  the 
London  School  Board,  published  in  the  British  Deaf-Muk 
for  January,  1894,  that  some  provision  is  also  made  for  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  at  Cape  Town  and  at  Kiog  William's 
Town.  "  At  Cape  Town  the  education  of  deaf-mutes  constitutes 
a  department  of  Saint  Bridget^s  Roman  Catholic  Mission 
School,  and  at  King  William's  Town  a  department  of  the  Con- 
vent Mission  School/'  A  letter  from  Mr.  R.  Russell,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  ill  Natal  Colony,  to  Mr.  Dodd,  says  that  in 
that  Colony  "  two  deaf  children  are  taught  privately  in  Durban 
by  a  specially  trained  teacher,  and  the  others  attended  our 
ordinary  schools,  and  received  what  instruction  could  be  im- 
l^arted  by  a  little  extra  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  teachers." 


The  (rallaudet  Home. — Mr.  A.  G.  Babcock,  who  recently 
died  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  left  the  welcome  bequest  of  ;S5,000 
to  the  Gallaudet  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Deaf-Mutes. 


Dr.  GilletCs  Poaitioii. — Thei  e  has  been  some  question  recently 
in  several  of  the  deaf-mute  papers  concerning  Dr.  Qillett's  pres- 
ent attitude  towards  methods  of  instruction,  based  partly  upon 
his  acceptance  of  the  presidency  of  the  American  Association 
to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  and  partly 
upon  newspaper  reports  of  interviews  with  him.  Dr.  Gillett 
has  been  known  for  mauy  years  as  a  prominent  and  consistent 
advocate  of  the  Combined  System  of  instruction.     As  it  is 
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one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  that  system  that  all  deaf 
children  who  can  learn  to  speak  should  have  the  opportunity 
of  doing  so,  there  is  certainly  no  inconsistency  in  his  be- 
coming president  of  an  association  the  declared  purpose  of 
which  is  to  promote  that  object,  and  of  which  he  has  been  a 
director  since  its  establishment.  As  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
newspaper  interviews,  we  are  permitted  to  quote  the  following 
extract  from  a  personal  letter  recently  written  by  Dr.  Gillett 
himself : 

If  yon  read  all  that  the  papers  say  about  me,  I  fear  you  will  think  I 
have  lost  my  head.  I  see  interviews  published  which  I  never  gave,  and 
remarks  attributed  to  me  which  I  never  made.  Life  is  too  short  to  follow 
them  up.  I  stand  just  where  I  have  stood  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  on 
the  main  question. 


7^he  World's  Congress  of  the  Deaf. — The  Proceedings  of 
the  World's  Congress  of  the  Deaf,  held  last  summer  at  Chi- 
cago, with  all  its  valuable  papers,  are  to  be  published,  provided 
a  sufficient  number  of  subscriptions  are  obtained,  under  the 
direction  of  a  committee  of  the  National  Association  of  the 
Deaf,  consisting  of  Mr.  T.  F.  Fox,  of  Washington  Heights, 
New  York  city;  Mr.  O.  Hanson,  of  Faribault,  Minnesota,  and 
Mr.  R.  P.  McGregor,  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  price  will  be 
75  cents  a  copy.  Subscriptions  may  be  addressed  to  any 
member  of  the  committee. 


New  J^eriodiccUs, — A  four-page  folio  newspaper,  to  be 
published  weekly  all  the  year  round,  as  '*a  fearless  and  inde- 
pendent national  publication  in  the  interests  of  the  deaf,  free 
from  all  entangling  influences,  managed  and  edited  by  the 
deaf  themselves,^'  is  announced  from  Chicago.  It  is  entitled 
the  National  JSJacponentj  and  is  to  be  published  by  a  joint- 
stock  company.  Mr.  B.  P.  McGregor  is  editor-in-chief,  and 
associated  with  him  on  the  editorial  staff  and  as  correspond- 
ents and  contributors  are  many  well-known  lea<lers  of  thought 
among  the  deaf.  The  price  is  a  dollar  a  year.  Subscriptions 
may  be  addressed  to  Mr.  F.  P.  Gibson,  Business  Manager,  14 
South  Jefferson  Street,  Chicago,  lUinois. 

Mr.  Ernesto  Scuri,  Director  of  the  Boyal  Institution  at 
Naples,  began  in  February  the  publication  of  a  monthly  16- 
page  quarto  periodical,  entitled  liassegna  di  Ptd(t(jo<jia  e 
OtoJ€Uria  per  V Educazione  e  l^i  (Jura  del  Sordomnti  (Review 
of  Pedagogy  and  Otology  for  the  Education  and  Treatment 
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of  Deaf-Mutes).  While  its  scope  is  as  broad  as  its  title  indi- 
cates, its  special  reason  for  being,  in  view  of  the  excellent  ex- 
isting periodical  Ij  Educazione^  seems  to  be  that,  in  opposi- 
tion to  L' Educazione^  it  advocates  the  secular  education  of 
the  deaf  by  the  State.  The  price  of  the  Rassegna  for  the 
Unite:!  States  and  other  foreign  countries  is  $1.20  a  year. 
Subscriptions  may  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Ernesto  Scuri,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Royal  Institution  for  Deaf -Mutes,  Naples,  Italy. 

The  publication  of  a  four-page  folio  monthly  periodical, 
devoted  to  the  educational,  literary,  and  religious  welfare  of 
the  deaf,  has  been  begun  at  Naples,  Italy.  The  title  is  La 
Guida  del  Sordomuto  (The  Deaf-Mute's  Guide).  The  price 
for  America  and  other  foreign  coimtries  is  forty  cents  a  year. 
Subscriptions  may  be  addressed  to  the  editor  and  proprietor, 
Sac.  Vincenzo  Di  Maio,  Via  Duomo,  326,  Naples,  Italy. 

l^he  Vote  on  Classification  of  Methods, — In  mentioning  the 
result  of  the  voting  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Conmiittee 
on  Classification  of  Methods  of  Instructing  the  Deaf,  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Ainials^  we  inadvertently  gave  the  number 
of  affirmative  votes  necessai-y  for  the  adoption  of  the  recom- 
mendations as  57  (two  thirds  of  the  number  of  Schools  for  the 
Deaf  in  the  United  States  and  Canada).  We  should  have  said 
that  the  number  of  affirmative  votes  necessary  for  the  adoption 
of  the  recommendations  was  65  (three-fourths  of  the  Schools). 
The  number  of  affirmative  votes  cast  was  correctly  stated  as  20. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Wanted. — By  hu  energetic  young  man,  a  eoUege  graduate,  at  pres<'nt 
head  teacher  and  editor,  a  position  in  some  school  for  the  deaf.  B(Wl 
references.  Address  X.  X.  X.,  care  of  the  Editor  of  the  Annalif,  Ken- 
dall Green,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  YOUNO  LADY  who  has  had  a  course  of  training  in  an  oral  school  fur 
the  deaf  desires  a  position  in  a  school  or  private  family.  Keference 
given.  Address  **  Articulation,"  care  of  the  Editor  of  the  Annalt, 
Kendall  Green,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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A  COURSE  IN  MANUAL   TRAINING  FOR  SCHOOLS 

FOR  THE  DEAF. 

OuB  reasons  for  oflferiDg  to  the  profession  this  course,  or 
rather  the  main  essentials  of  one,  embodying  a  progressive 
plan,  are  few  and  brief.  We  wish  to  see  more  attention  given 
to  the  subject  as  regards  its  proper  application.  There  is  not 
only  a  growing  demand  for  it  under  the  present  conditions  of 
life,  but  ideas  with  respect  to  education  are  not  what  they  once 
were.  Manual  training  means  the  training  of  the  mind  as 
weU  as  the  hand,  and  from  this  view,  which  is  taken  of  it  by 
those  who  have  given  it  the  most  attention,  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered rather  as  a  method  than  a  department  of  educational 
work.  With  this  understanding  of  manual  training,  its  pro- 
moters are  laboring  to  incorporate  it  into  the  "  traditional  cur- 
riculum "  of  the  schools  rather  than  to  bring  about  the  cre- 
ation and  endowment  of  separate  schools  of  which  it  shall  be 
the  characterizing  feature.  They  hold  that  manual  training 
not  only  fulfils  the  purpose  of  the  old  object-teaching,  but,  in 
addition  to  this,  tends  to  make  education  creative.  So  far  have 
their  labors  been  successful  that  some  manual  training  schools 
have  already  been  discontinued. 

There  are  two  other  points  of  consideration  to  which  we 
would  like  to  call  attention.  They  are  that  ''learning  a  trade 
is  like  learning  a  dead  language — useful  as  an  accomplishment, 
but  useless  as  an  investment,  save  as  it  interprets  a  past  mys- 
tery and  disciplines  the  learner ;  "  and  that  ''  efficient  special 
training  rests  upon  efficient  general  training.''  It  is  not  the 
teaching  of  many  trades  that  is  wanted,  but  their  practical 
principles,  and  this  is  accomplished  through  manual  training, 
which  endows  the  pupil  with  those  qualities  of  adaptability 
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and  availability  which  are  worth  more  than  skilled  ability. 
In  spite  of  the  desultory  training  our  pupils  have  generally 
received,  they  do  fairly  well ;  but  how  much  better  they  woul^ 
do  had  their  training  been  more  rational,  general,  BystemafcLo 
and  progressive.     It  has  been  said  that  ^^  the  machinery  of 
to  day  destroys  the  utility  of  the  skill  of  yesterday,  and  the 
morrow  brings  no  hope,^^  and  here  again  a  thorough  course  in 
manual  training  comes  in  to  offset  this  haimful  tendency  and  to 
inspire  the  laborer  with  courage  and  hope. 

Now  for  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  course.  Its  success- 
ful execution  requires  no  extra  help.  After  the  three  or  more 
years  of  work  the  boys  will  be  far  more  able  to  do  whatever  in 
the  carpentry  or  cabinet  line  is  required  of  them  than  they  are 
now,  and  that  with  very  little  assistance,  thus  enabling  the 
shop  instructor  to  give  more  of  his  time  to  instruction.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  time  the  kindergarten  and  knife 
work ;  that  has  been  left  to  time  and  experience.  While  we 
believe  that  pattern-making,  moulding,  and  casting  should  be 
taken  up  in  their  elementary  stages,  we  are  not  just  now  pre- 
pared to  lay  out  any  definite  course ;  also,  we  think  iron  and 
machine  work  should  receive  a  fair  share  of  attention  when- 
ever it  is  possible. 

To  Mr.  HoUis  L.  Stone,  foreman  of  the  cabinet-shop  of  the 
Wisconsin  School  for  the  Deaf,  who  is  in  full  accord  with  the 
manual-training  movement,  we  are  very  greatly  indebted  for 
encouragement,  co-operation,  and  practical  assistance  in  the 
preparation  of  this  course.  Our  mainstay  has  been  Wood- 
ward's "  Manual  Training  School,"  which  was  kindly  obtained 
for  us  by  Supt.  J.  W.  Swiler,  and  the  "  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  to  iuTesti- 
gate  all  existing  systems  of  Manual  Training  and  Industrial 
Education  "  (1893),  to  whose  authors  we  return  every  acknowl- 
edgment. 

lu  this  paper  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  direct 
attention  to  the  points  of  difference  between  the  Sloydand 
Kussian  systems  of  manual  training,  nor  to  attempt  anydis- 
cussiou  of  the  merits  claimed  by  each  over  the  other. 

Manual   Training  for  the  Kindergarten. 

Building  with  blocks;  card-board  construction;  stick-laying; 
tablet-lajing ;  paper  folding,  cutting,  and  pasting;  weaTing 
cards  or  mats  with  paper  or  other  material ;  sewing  on  jwrfo- 
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rated  cards,  plain  and  embroidered ;  drawing  and  clay-model- 
ling, and  gardening  in  a  garden>plot  or  in  the  windows. 

Solids  give  the  idea  of  individuality ;  surface,  of  shape ;  lines 
lead  to  counting,  measuring,  and  the  apprehension  of  direc- 
tion ;  and  the  study  of  points,  to  an  understanding  of  position 
and  relation. 

Sewing  cultivates  precision  of  the  eye  and  hand ;  develops 
the  moral  nature  and  trains  to  neatness,  order,  economy,  and 
helpfulness. 

Ckurdening  leads  to  a  love  of  nature  and  to  healthful  out-of- 
door  occupations,  besides  opening  to  the  child  a  wide  field  of 
observation  and  study  of  plants  and  other  natural  objects. 

Drawing  and  modelling,  besides  training  to  manual  dexterity, 
oflFer  "  the  readiest  means  through  which  the  creative  feeling 
of  the  child  can  find  expression,''  to  say  nothing  of  their  ap- 
plication to  every  branch  of  study  and  their  connection  with 
all  industries. 

Building  exercises  the  constructive  rather  than  the  destruc- 
tive faculties,  at  the  same  time  giving  skill  in  handling,  bal- 
ancing, and  arranging  of  parts. 

Of  course,  these  are  only  leading  thoughts  in  regard  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  kindergarten  occupations. 

Mantud    Training   in    Wood  for   Primary  and    Grammar 
Classes  {which  may  be  carried  on  in  the  school-room) . 

This  need  go  Uttle  beyond  the  use  of  a  knife,  ruler,  lead- 
pencil,  and  sand-paper.  It  is  best  to  cover  the  desk  with  a 
board  made  for  the  purpose.  Generally  all  the  work  is  to  be 
dictated,  and  the  measurements  and  drawing  made  on  the 
wood  before  cutting. 

The  whittling  should  be  straight,  cross,  oblique,  and  point 
in  pine.  Having  acquired  a  fair  amount  of  skill  in  this  direc- 
tion, the  children  should  be  allowed  to  make  small  articles, 
such  as  penholders,  wedges,  etc.,  that  are  easily  made  with  a 
pocket-knife.  They  may  then  be  put  to  cutting  vertical,  hori- 
zontal, oblique,  and  curved  lines  on  small  tablets  of  bass-wood, 
say  about  four  inches  square  and  one-eighth  inch  thick,  and  to 
making  combinations  of  these  lines,  as  in  design.  Next  have 
them  cut  out  various  forms  from  about  the  same  material,  such 
as  squares,  hectagons,  triangles,  crosses,  vase  forms,  etc.  They 
may  also  make  small  and  cabinet-sized  frame  fronts  with  line 
ornamentation.    To  extend  the  course  much  further,  even  to  the 
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cutting  of  solids,  might  require  the  introduction  of  more  tools 
into  the  school-room  than  we  think  would  be  best  under  pre«. 
ent  circumstances. 

Knife-work  is  a  delightful  occupation  for  small  people,  imd 
it  will  give  strength  and  firmness  to  the  hands  and  wrists.  It 
will  be  a  lasting  benefit  particularly  to  those  who  do  not  go 
into  the  shops. 

Manual  Training  in  the  Shops — I^irst  Year. 

Exercises  involving  measurement,  the  use  of  the  hammer, 
the  saw,  and  the  try  square ;  gauging,  sharpening,  and  sur- 
face-planing;  boring  and  chiselling,  etc.,  after  which  ^'flat"^ 
and  "  form  "  work  may  be  taken  up  to  complete  the  year. 

''Flat"  work  includes  such  articles  as  calendar  boards, 
disks,  boot-jacks,  wall  and  corner  brackets,  toy  sleds,  etc;  and 
'"  form "  work,  such  articles  as  benches,  whisk-broom  cases, 
wood  boxes,  etc.  This  year's  work  is  very  important,  as  it  in- 
cludes the  names  of  tools  and  descriptions  of  them,  and  lessons 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  material  used  in  construction- 
its  structure,  hardness,  weight,  strength,  ease  of  splitting; 
grain,  straight  or  crossed,  etc.  All  articles  are  to  be  con- 
structed from  working  drawings.  To  this  end  the  shop 
teacher  should  have  a  large  slate  or  black-board  in  a  convenient 
part  of  the  shop,  on  which  to  make  and  preserve  important 
drawings.  The  pupils  should  be  furnished  with  blank  books, 
in  which  they  may  copy  all  the  working  drawings  made  by  the 
teacher,  or  any  they  may  make  themselves. 

To  the  inexperienced  eye  this  first  year's  work  may  seem 
little,  but  we  feel  justified  in  saying  that  if  anything  is  wrong 
there  is  perhaps  more  in  it  than  can  be  done  well.  Only  a 
master  workman  can  know  what  it  means. 

Second  Year — Joinery  and  Wood'7^urning. 

Problems:  Halved  corner  joint;  halved  with  relish  joint; 
bevelled  halved  joint ;  dovetailed  halved  joint ;  flat  mitre 
joint;  mortise  and  tenon  joint;  dowelled  joint;  dado  joint; 
drawer-front  joint ;  erect  mitre  joint ;  mitre  and  halved  joint; 
mitre  and  mortised  joint;  double  mortise-and-tenon  joint; 
oblique  mortise-and-tenon  joint  with  a  pin  ;  half-blind  dowel 
joint ;  rafter  joint ;  dovetail  joint  with  several  tongues ;  dovfr 
tail  joint  with  a  mitre  ;  etc.  As  we  do  not  believe  that  piecfr 
work  is  as  efficient  in  an  educational  sense  as  is  the  making  of 
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a  whole  article,  we  do  not  thiiik  it  best  for  tliese  joiats  to  be 
made  mere  piece  lessons.  A.S  each  joint  has  its  particular  use 
in  tbe  construction  of  different  articles,  let  the  pupil  make  tbe 
complete  article,  t.  e.,  &  model  of  it.  For  esample,  the  flat 
mitre  joint  is  used  in  tbe  construction  of  picture  frames,  etc,; 
no  let  tbe  pupil  construct  a  regular  frame,  and  so  on.  At  tbe 
close  of  tbe  course  in  joiaery  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  con- 
struct a  model  bouse,  each  pupil  contributing  his  share  to  the 
work. 

Wood-turning  introduces  machinery  for  the  first  time,  and 
a  few  preliminary  lesHons  would  better  be  given  in  regard  to 
the  construction  and  care  of  the  lathe — how  to  handle  it  while 
in  motion,  bow  to  hold  the  lathing  tool  so  that  it  will  cut  and 
not  scrape,  and  the  generation  of  heat  when  the  wood  is 
hard. 

Problems  in  wood-turning  hove  been  clAssed  aa  elementary 
centre  work,  consisting  of  the  cylinder,  boUows,  rounded  bol- 
lowH,  square  grooves,  V'prooves,  beads,  beads,  fillets  and 
hoUowa.  etc.;  templet  forms,  as  the  sphere,  ellipsoid,  conoid, 
vaae,  acorn,  etc.;  polished  foims,  as  ball  hat,  billy,  short 
bwidleB,  dumb-hell,  etc.:  fac«  pUte  work  (cutting  across  the 
grain),  as  moulding,  octagonal  ring,  ronnd  ring,  match  barrel, 
t^tc;  long  work,  as  plain  and  ornamental  chairrounds,  chnir- 
leg,  etc.;  and  assemhled  work,  as  tbe  mallet  and  roUing-pin- 

7'hirii  Vear —  Wootl- Carving  iind  Forgin;/. 

This  year  opens  with  a  very  delicate  but  pleasant  kind  of 
work  which  will  bring  into  requisition  all  tbe  steadiness  of 
hand,  precision  of  eye,  and  artistic  finish  acquired  liy  the 
Bcholar  during  his  previous  two  years  of  training. 

The  two  important  things  in  wood-carving  are  how  to  work 
with  the  grain  and  how  to  hold  the  tool.  Introductory  exer- 
cises should  be  in  soft  woods.  While  there  are  a  great  variety 
of  exercises,  a  few  will  suffice  here  :  Orooving  across  tbe  grain ; 
grooving  with  and  a<TOBB  tbe  grain ;  circular  grooving :  jmnel- 
CDgraving,  convex,  square,  and  diagonal :  engraving  panels  with 
vine  or  tendril ;  concave  circular  pieces,  etc. 

Work  in  the  forging  shop  involves  n  knowledge  of  how  to 
heat  the  iron,  bow  to  bold,  and  how  to  strike  it.  The  proc- 
esses of  ironwork  at  tbe  forge  have  been  classified  into 
drawing,  or  making  pieces  longer :  upsetting,  or  making  pieces 
shorter;   shaping,  or  changing    fbe  figure  of  a  cross-section 
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without  chaDging  its  area ;  bending,  which  involves  stretching 
and  compressing,  punching,  cutting,  and  breaking ;  welding— 
that  is,  uniting*  two  pieces  at  a  high  temperature ;  and  harden- 
ing and  tempering  steel.  All  the  difficult  exercises  should  be 
forged  in  cold  lead  before  being  forged  in  hot  iron.  Some  of 
the  exercises  are  as  follows :  A  bent  ring ;  a  bent  double  ring^ 
or  figure  8 ;  the  end  of  a  rod  bent  in  the  form  of  a  ring ;  draw- 
ing out  and  upsetting,  as  in  nails,  bolts,  and  staples ;  a  hasp 
and  staple ;  angle-irons ;  a  hook  hanger ;  a  bent  brace ;  a  fork : 
a  trace-chain  cross-bar,  etc.,  in  a  progressive  series. 

The  common  tools  of  the  forge  are :  blacksmith^s  hammer, 
four  pairs  of  tongs  of  graded  size,  beginning  with  J" ;  a  poker, 
a  rake,  a  shovel,  a  sprinkler,  a  hardy,  a  steel  square,  and  a 
leather  apron. 

The  smithy  and  foundry  constitute  one  room.  Such  a  room 
can  be  furnished  with  12  anvils,  including  tools  and  all  other 
appurtenances  thereto,  fdr  $1,250. 

As  to  the  cost  of  manual  training,  we  can  only  give  the  es- 
timates of  those  who  have  tried  it.  The  extra  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers at  the  William  H.  Lincoln  School,  at  Brookline,  Mass., 
for  a  boy  in  the  shop  and  all  that  pertains  to  it  is  only  $6  a 
year,  and  for  a  girl's  instruction  in  cooking  and  sewing,  $6.43. 
The  most  expensive  part  of  manual  training  is  the  machinery 
and  tools  of  the  machine-shop,  it  not  being  safe  to  place  the 
cost  of  these  at  less  than  $6,000.  Below  we  give  estimates 
on  tools  and  the  general  equipment  of  a  wood-workiug  shop 
from  Woodward's  *' Manual  Training  School:" 

Kit  of  Cotinnon  Tools  {to  be  used  by  all  the  boys  at  the  same 

bench  successively). 
One  20"  rip-saw costing  $1  60 

back-saw "  1  00 

claw-hammer *'  40 

''   mallet "  25 

small  steel  scjuare "  80 

six-inch  try  sc^uare "  26 

marking  gauge *'  25 

T-bevel  gauge "  25 

"   pair  compasses "  20 

"    oilstone "  50 

oil-can "  16 

screwdriver '*  20 

''    bench  brush "  30 

Total $6  16 
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Kit  of  Individual  Tools  (to  be  used  by  only  one  boy^  and  to 

be  kept  in  his  private  lock-drawer). 

One  20''  panel  cross-cut  saw costing  $0  80 

jack-plane "  60 

smoothing-plane "  50 

Four  chisels:  f ,  f ,  f",  1" ''  90 

Three  gouges:  i",  f ',  1" "  70 

Two  turning  gouges :  i",  ^" "  56 

"          chisels:  I",  ^" "  45 

One  parting  tool "  40 

"   round-nose  tool "  40 

"   pair  5"  calipers "  25 

"   two-foot  rule "  15 

"   oil-stone  slip .      "  15 

Total $5  85 


Occasional  and  /Special  2'ools  (to  be  under  the  personal  charge 

of  the  instructor). 

One  large  steel  square costing     $1  25 

"   24"  cross-cut  saw "  1  35 

"   24"  rip-saw "  1  60 

Two  jointer-planes,  22"  long "  2  20 

"   fore-planes,  18"  long "  1  60 

"   bit-braces ''  2  50 

"    sets  bits,  counter-sinks,  and  screw-driver .  "  8  20 

One  hatchet "  60 

Two  nail  sets "  30 

Two  ^"  screw  taps  and  dies  for  wood *'  1  60 

One  draw-shave "  90 

"   spoke-shave "  40 

Two  monkey-wrenches **  1  00 

One  compass  saw "  35 

"   full   set  of   12  wood -carving  tools,    with 

"    glue-pot  complete,  with   lamp  or   steam 

connection "  1  50 

Total $30  10 
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Approximate  Costjof  the  Entire  Outjit  of  a  Shop  for  T2  Boy  t 

{excluding  power). 

Twenty-five  benches,  @  $15 $375  00 

Twenty-five  sets  "  common  "  tools,  @  $6.15 163  75 

Seventy-three  sets  "Individual"  tools,  @  $5.85. . .  427  05 

Set  of  Special  and  occasional  tools 30  10 

Twenty-five  coachmaker's  vises,  @  $5 125  00 

Twenty- four  speed  lathes,  @  $25 600  00 

Shafting,  pulleys,  belts,  etc 160  00 

Grindstones,  with  attachments 40  00 

Wash-trough,  dishes,  plumbing,  etc.,  say 80  00 

Total $1,980  90 

Marking  Pupils'  Work. 

As   a    sample    of    marking   woik,  Mr.    Woodward,  in  his 
"  Manual  Training  School,"  gives  the  following: 

1.  The  accuracy  and  finish  with  which   the   stock  was 

squared  up  to  the  prescribed  dimensions 20 

2.  The  style  and  correctness  of  the  laying  out 30 

3.  The  character  of  the  sawing. . . , 15 

4.  The  chisel-work 15 

5.  The  care  of  the  finished  surfaces  (freedom  from  injury 

from  the  vise  or  accidental  blows) 10 

6.  The  time  spent. 10 

100 

Before  closing  we  wish  to  suggest  that  properly  qualified 
manual-training  teachers  be  appointed  to  superintend  the  work 
in  our  shops.  They  can  easily  be  found  among  the  graduates 
of  institutes  of  technology,  or  even  of  manual-training  schoolsi 
such  as  that  of  St.  Louis  and  others.  Too  much  cannot  be 
done  for  our  pupils  in  this  line,  as  their  greatest  usefubess 
and  success  in  life  lie  in  this  direction. 

WARREN  ROBINSON,  M.  A., 
Jnatructor  in  the  WiHcmiMn  SchooLDelatan^  TVta.,  and  Editor 
of  the  Kdncational  Department  of  the  Wittconain  Timet. 


CLASSES  OR  DEPARTMENTS. 

Tat  most  marked  ilifferem-e  between  tlie  methods  of  iu- 
struction  used  in  n  good  aclioul  and  tlioue  used  in  a  good  col- 
lege is  that  in  a  college  the  professor  lectures  on  a  single 
subject,  and  at  recitations  cjiUb  on  only  a  few  students ;  while, 
in  the  school,  the  teacher  ecplaiue  lessons,  smooths  down 
obstacles,  and  strives  to  make  every  child  take  part  in  all  the 
exercises. 

The  professor  does  uo  individual  instruction.  If  a  single 
student  cannot  keep  up,  he  must  get  help  elsewhere,  or  fall 
behind.  The  teacher  must  often  teach  individuals,  aod  even 
in  properly  graded  classes  frei.|neiitly  has  hard  work  to  "utiliite 
the  time  of  indi\iduals." 

One  great  difTereuce  between  the  teaching  of  the  deaf  and 
the  hearing  is  that  tlie  deaf  demand  still  more  of  this  individ- 
ual painstaking  iustiuction.  The  teacher  of  hearing  children 
can  do  much  more  conceit  work,  anil  can  succeed  with  a  much 
larger  class  than  tlte  teiicher  of  the  deaf. 

There  is  another  reason  why  classes  of  deaf  children  should 
be  Hmall.  The  diiBculties  of  teaching  the  deaf  are  so  great  that 
it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  teacher  should  thoroughly 
know  each  pupil,  mentally,  morally,  and  physically,  "When  a 
task  has  been  performed,  or  an  attempt  has  been  madt^  to  per- 
form one,  llie  teacher  should,  from  knowledge  of  the  pupil,  be 
able  to  decide  at  once  if  a  proper  eflbrt  hai  been  mude.  It  is 
often  the  case  that  what  would  be  applaudei)  in  one  pupil  as 
work  would  be  very  poor  work  for  another.     The  teacher 

this  point  only  from  knowledge  of  the  pupil, 
on,  an  explanation  or  method  that  woidd  be  suci-essful 

ith  one  pupil  might  not  do  with  another.  The  teacher  must 
know  what  plan  to  take  with  each  pupil.  In  fact,  to  be  a  good 
teacher  of  tlie  deaf  rei|uireH  a  large  amount  of  knowledge  of 
the  individual  deaf  pupil 

An  able  advocate  of  the  department  plan  says  :  "  The  most 
effective  plan  or  method  is  that  which  partakes  moat  of  the 
teacher's  individuality."  Had  he  said  that  it  was  that  plan 
which  enabled  the  te^tcher  to  impress  his  individuality  deepest 
upon  his  pupils,  he  would  have  been  entirely  right  i  but  does 
the  department  plan  do  either  T  One  objection  to  this  plan 
is  that  it  scatters  the  teacher's  individuality  amoug  so  many 
that  it  is  lost  or  weakened. 
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One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  that  must  be  solved  with 
every  class,  it  matters  not  how  well  graded,  is  to  keep  ihe 
brighter  and  quicker  portion  busy  on  interesting,  improving, 
thought-demanding  work,  and  not  to  allow  the  duller  and 
slower  portion  to  pass  too  rapidly  over  any  essential  principle. 
Our  object  should  not  be  to  make  pupils  exactly  alike,  as  a 
machine  makes  pins,  but  to  develop  as  greatly  as  possible  the 
different  powers  that  each  pupil  possesses. 

It  is  self-evident  that  as  a  class  diminishes  in  number  this 
difficulty  also  diminishes  ;  and  when  we  can  have  a  teacher  for 
every  pupil,  to  give  him  all  the  time  he  needs,  we  shall  no 
longer  have  any  trouble  in  keeping  the  class  together,  and  the 
task  of  knowing  the  pupil  thoroughly  vt^ill  be  made  easy.  I 
greatly  doubt  if  we  should  gain  anything  by  increasing  the 
number  of  teachers  beyond  this  point,  and  having  one  for  each 
study.  As  an  illustration,  take  that  wonderful  girl  Helen 
Keller,  and  her  capable  and  devoted  teacher.  Miss  Sullivan.  I 
will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  are  not  in  America  possi- 
*  bly  five  other  teachers  who  would  hltve  done  as  well  as  Miss 
Sullivan  has  done  with  Helen,  but  I  am  very  sure  that  had 
Helen's  time  and  attention  been  divided  among  Miss  Sullivan 
and  any  four  or  five  other  teachers,  the  results  would  not  have 
been  so  astonishing  as  they  are. 

^'A  pine  bench  with  a  pupil  at  o^e  end  and  Mark  Hopkins 
at  the  other,"  is  a  definition  that  haunts  one.  At  the  first 
glimpse  it  seems  as  if  its  author  bad  in  mind  to  do  away  with 
text-books,  libraries,  and  costly  apparatus  in  his  ''best  col- 
lege.'^ It  is  not  this  idea  that  has  made  the  saying  live,  but 
the  feeling  every  true  teacher  has  that  Mark  Hopkins  would 
know  that  pupil  at  the  other  end  of  his  bench  through  and 
through,  and  that  his  teaching,  in  method  and  subject,  would 
thoroughly  suit  the  mind  he  was  training. 

I  take  it  that  in  our  younger  classes  none  would  care  to 
have  four  or  more  teachers  to  forty  or  fifty  pupils,  each  teach- 
ing a  different  study,  and  no  one  responsible  for  the  progress 
in  all,  or  feeling  that  the  children  were  a  special  charge,  to  be 
made  the  most  of  in  every  respect.  The  best  teaching  ability 
is  needed  in  these  classes,  but  no  one  thinks  that  they  ought 
to  divide  their  time  among  several  teachers,  even  though  more 
than  half  of  the  time  should  be  devoted  to  language  and  each 
teacher  should  take  a  hand  in  it.  Glasses,  not  departments, 
for  them,  by  all  means.    At  what  particular  part  of  the  school 
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must  we  begin  to  "  divide  aud  couquer  ;"  not  to  divide  our 
classes,  but  tbeir  studies  ?  Wherever  depai-tmeots  have  thus 
far  been  estublisbed  the  highest  flasaes  have  been  those  ex- 
perimented upon.  Four  or  five  teachers  combiiie  their  classes. 
One  teaches  arithmetic,  another  grammar,  etc.  A  large 
amount  of  lime  is  given  to  language,  "  each  teacher  taking  a 
Land.''  How  this  plan  is  reconciled  with  the  claim  that  euch 
teacher  "  lays  the  foundation  and  builds  upon  it  "  I  do  uot  see, 
unless  it  ii'  meant  that  all  the  primary  instruction  in  the  Hchool 
does  not  amount  to  a  foundation.  Instruction  in  language 
given  in  this  way.  by  four  or  five  different  teachers,  must  be  a 
patch- work  affair. 

The  theory  urged  in  support  of  this  plan  is :  Every  teacher 
has  a  special  taste  for  certain  studies,  and  in  these  he  excels, 
both  as  a  student  and  au  instructor,  and  he  can  do  better  work 
in  teaching  a  favorite  study  than  one  for  whii-h  he  has  little 
tasti^.  The  classes  receive  better  inatiuction,  the  pupils  seem 
to  have  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  their  studies, 
imd  pursue  them  with  greater  zeal  and  interest.  They  come 
to  their  class-rooms  better  prepared  for  tbeir  recitations,  and 
perform  their  tasks  more  for  the  good  they  get  out  of  them 
than  for  the  pui-j>ose  of  complying  simply  with  the  require- 
ments of  teachers.  The  entile  school-work  is  more  voluntary, 
And  seems  less  forced  thau  under  the  class  system,  and  better 
progress  is  made. 

Such  is  the  beautiful  theory  on  which  the  department  system 
rests.  Did  the  facts  sustain  the  theory,  by  extending  the  sys- 
tem to  the  whole  school,  the  trouble  of  teaching  the  deaf  would 
be  almost  obliterated.  Unfortunately,  things  aie  not  always 
what  they  seem,  even  in  theories  as  beautiful  as  this. 

Some  few  facts  about  the  system  are  that  it  is  almost  im 
possible  to  find  just  that  combination  of  teachers  that  enables 
each  to  teach  his  favorite  study.  One  or  more  must  teach  a 
Btudy  that  is  not  his  favorite,  and  in  which  he  does  uot  excel 
"  both  as  a  student  and  an  iustructor."  Home  find  that  giving 
their  whole  attention  to  one  or  two  subjects  all  day  long,  week 
after  week,  does  uot  enable  them  to  treat  them  better,  but  be- 
comes very  monotonous.  The  professor  of  geography  com- 
plains that  the  professorof  grammar  does  not  teach  language 
faster.  The  professor  of  sciem-e  wonders  how  he  can  be  ex- 
pected to  teach  the  laws  of  falling  bodies  when  the  professor 
of  antfaiuetic  has  not  taught  what  the  square  of  a  number  is. 
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Language,  at  which  each  teacher  ''tries  his  hand,'^  suffers  most 
of  all.  The  facts  do  not  seem  to  show  that  this  system  is  so 
much  better  for  the  teacher. 

But  for  the  pupils  ?     Our  pupils  are  boys  and  girls,  not  col- 
lege students.     They  greatly  need  the  friendship  and  guidance 
of  a  teacher  of  their  own.     In  the  class  they  have  this,  and  the 
relation  between  teacher  and  pupil  in  our  schools  for  the  deaf 
is  very  close  and  friendly.     It  is  utterly  impossible  for  any 
teacher  to  have  the  same  intimate  knowledge  of  eighty  pupils 
that  he  can  of  twenty.     He  cannot  feel,  when  teaching  one 
study  only,  that  he  is  responsible  for  the  whole  inteUectual 
progress  of  his  pupils.     If  ambitious,  he  can  only  urge  that 
tbey  pay  special  attention  to  his  studies.     If  some  do  well  and 
make  rapid  progress,  it  demonstrates  that  he  is  a  good  teacher. 
If  many,  having  the  same  instruction,  fail,  they  are  stupid. 

There  can  be  no  give  and  take  between  the  different  stud- 
ies. The  boy  who  can  do  as  much  history  in  fifteen  minutes 
as  the  rest  of  the  class  can  in  an  hour  cannot  employ  the  time 
saved  on  his  arithmetic,  or  on  any  other  study  in  which  he  is 
deficient.  Nor  can  a  pupil  who  is  either  ahead  of  or  behind 
his  class  in  any  study  be  sent  to  another  class  for  that  study. 
Only  one  professor  teaches  it,  and,  at  the  time  when  he  is 
teaching  the  part  this  pupil  needs,  the  pupil  must  be  reciting 
to  another  professor  in  another  study. 

Again,  there  are  times  when  a  few  minutes,  ten  or  even  l^ye^ 
at  the  end  of  a  period  will  conquer  a  difficulty.  The  problem 
is  almost  solved,  the  principle  of  language  is  almost  clear ;  but 
another  class  is  waiting  for  this  professor,  and  another  pro- 
fessor wants  this  class.  The  golden  opportunity  must  pass, 
or  the  machine  be  thrown  out  of  gear.  Or  the  class  have 
worked  faster  than  expected  ;  the  subject  is  finished  five,  ten, 
possibly  fifteen  minutes  before  the  expected  time,  and  the  next 
one  will  take  an  hour.  What  can  be  done  with  this  fragment 
of  time  t     There  may  be  many  such  iu  a  year. 

Again,  a  class  is  very  slow  in  learning  some  particulai*  les- 
son. Possibly  they  do  not  like  the  study,  or  are  put  out  with 
the  professor.  There  ciui  be  no  saying  to  them :  "  Come !  This 
must  be  done.  We  will  work  at  it  right  along  till  it  is  fin- 
ished." They  know  that  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time  they  must 
pass  from  this  study  and  this  teacher,  and  that  he  cannot  keep 
them. 

It  does  not  take  long  for  some  pupils  under  this  system  to 
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legtNi  usually  are:  w 
pupils  would  spend  ii 
tioD  :  in  other  words, 


>me  most  occomplisbeil  time  killers,  for  Dianj  of  the  expe- 
dieut»  with  which  the  t«a(;ht-r  usually  ft^hta  this  fault  are 
taken  from  him  by  the  iueXDrnble  miwhine. 

The  belter  preparation  for  recitations,  the  more  voluiitary 
and  less  ffirceil  aehool-work,  the  better  progress  claimed  for 
this  system,  I  have  failed  to  find.  Neither  have  I  been  able  to 
.  Be«  that  any  benefit  to  the  pu])il  has  come  from  the  tact  that 
the  teacher  **  is  also  enabled  tu  better  diagnose  the  psycho- 
logical phenomena  of  the  child's  mind."  In  this  case,  an  many 
others,  treatmeiit  is  more  necessary  than  diagnosis. 

Were  our  pupils  as  well  trained  to  study  as  students  in  col- 
our studies  .■(  such  a  nature  that 
time  ID  preparation  than  in  recita- 
•e  our  schools  much  higher  and  our 
pupiU  more  mature  than  they  are,  the  eyiitem  of  depart 
ments  taught  by  professors  of  great  special  kuowledge  might 
do  more  for  them  than  good  teachers  could  in  classes.  But 
as  things  are,  with  pupils  who  need  a  great  amount  of  indi- 
vidual attention,  who  are  only  just  formiug  habits  of  independ-, 
ent  study,  and  who  frequently  have  enough  of  the  boy  and 
girl  left  in  them  to  kill  lime,  this  system  is  not  the  beet  one. 
I  do  not  say  that  much  good  work  cannot  be  done  in  depart 
meats,  but  I  do  say  that  it  greatly  luereaHes  the  difference  be- 
tween Uie  brightest  and  poorest  pupils,  and  that,  too,  not  by 
making  greater  progress  with  the  brightest :  that  it  destroys, 
or  at  least  greatly  lessens,  the  teacher's  individual  knowledge 
of  each  pupil ;  that  it  wastes  time :  and  that  it  is  hard  ou  the 
voQBcientious  teacher,  who  teaches  for  the  pupil's  good,  and 
not  for  show.  For  these  reasons,  after  observing  it  closely  for 
months,  I  abimdoned  it,  and  the  subsequent  progress  of 
pupila,  especially  of  dull  pupils  who  had  been  under  it,  con- 
vim'es  me  that  t  acted  wisely. 

FR,\NC1S  UEVERErx  CLAUKE,  M    A.. 
SuperinUrulfnl  uf  the  MieMgan  Sfkuol,  KUttI,.  Miak. 


TEACHING  DRAWING  TO  THE  DEAF. 

Thorough  traiDing  in  drawing  for  deaf-mutes  seems  to  me 
of  such  paramount  importance  that  I  venture  to  offer  a  few 
suggestions. 

The  individual  good  and  development  of  each  pupil  should 
be  the  aim  of  all  education.  That  drawing  should  form  an 
essential  feature  in  this  education  is  no  longer  denied.  The 
world,  though  a  silent  world  to  the  deaf,  is  yet  fuU  of  interest 
and  beauty  for  them.  The  education  of  the  eye  to  appreciate 
this  beauty  of  form  and  glory  of  color  that  surrounds  them 
is  all  important,  while  the  power  to  express  some  of  it  on  paper 
or  canvas  must  ever  prove  a  resource  and  pleasure. 

Beyond  this  lies  the  utility  of  the  education  in  developing 
their  powers  of  perception,  as  an  aid  in  the  understanding  of 
language  and  of  its  application  to  their  different  trades.  Ex- 
perience teaches  us  that  this  training  must  be  simplified  to 
meet  theii*  needs,  and  a  teacher  accustomed  to  hearing  pupils 
usually  finds  a  change  of  method  necessary.  It  is  useless  to 
burden  the  deaf  with  directions  that  they  cannot  understand, 
hence  our  teaching  must  be  mainly  through  the  eye.  My  own 
aim  has  been  to  teach  them  first  to  see  correctly,  to  think,  and 
then,  thoroughly  understanding  an  object  in  all  its  bearings, 
to  copy  it. 

We  usually  find  in  our  classes — in  fact,  often  in  one  class- 
three  grades  of  pupils  :  those  who,  if  they  have  not  real  genius, 
have  that  gracious  power  of  persistence  and  application  that 
is  apt  to  bring  success ;  second,  the  ordinary  pupil  who  is 
bright  enough,  but  lacks  perseverance ;  third,  the  very  dull. 
It  is  evident  that  the  same  line  of  training  cannot  be  success- 
fully pursued  with  all,  hence  the  duties  of  an  art  teacher  in  a 
large  institution  are  manifold.  The  ability  to  direct  several 
lines  of  work  at  once,  at  the  same  time  keeping  up  the  interest 
of  each  pupil  in  his  or  her  particular  task,  is  a  necessity. 

Drawing  anything  and  everything,  writing  the  names  of 
the  objects  drawn,  and  again  drawing  them  from  memory 
should,  I  think,  be  an  essential  feature  of  their  training.  This 
drawing  from  memory  I  insist  upon  from  the  very  first 
lesson,  where  a  block  two  by  three  inches  is  their  first  ob- 
ject study.  At  this  time  they  are  taught  what  "straight  ' 
and  '*  vertical  '*  or  "  up  and  down  "  lines  are.     Some  pupils  ut- 
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telly  fail  in  their  first  (ittempts,  sad  for  these  I  have  found  it 
important  to  draw  upon  the  board  a  hne  at  a  time  for  them 
to  copy.  When  these  lines  finally  ■take  the  form  of  simple 
objects  they  are  delighted  and  try  to  txcel.  I  have  found 
t)ie  straws  and  tablets  useful  for  these  pupils,  hnTing  them 
simply  trace  the  difTereiit  fnrma  and  then  try  to  reproduce 
them  from  memory  on  the  board. 

Of  course  some  of  the  dullest  never  amount  to  much,  ex- 
cept that  they  are  wakened  into  brighter  intellectual  life ; 
others  develop,  in  time  doing  very  fair  work.  One  of  our  by 
means  brightest  pupils,  in  her  second  year,  is  able  to  draw 
illustrations  on  the  board  for  the  use  of  her  claHs :  and  her 
teai-'her  assures  me  that  she  is  a  great  aid. 

I  use  but  the  simple  measurement  of  the  pencil  extended 
periwndicolarly  and  horizontally,  and  find  this  sufficient  for 
tbem,  even  to  the  drawing  of  interior  and  exterior  views  of 
buildings,  drawing  from  uatui-e,  and  from  the  cast.  As  soon 
as  they  take  up  curved  line  objeclB  it  iH  begun.  A  cup  or 
similar  object  is  held  in  front  of  each  pupil :  they  are  tflld  to 
measure  the  round,  then,  as  it  is  slowly  turned  from  them, 
they  measure  it  until  it  changes  to  an  oval.  It  is  then  placed 
on  tbo  Hoor  and  slowly  lifted  untU  they  cau  see  the  bottom. 
This  is  done  many  times,  until  it  is  placed  on  a  table  ffU'  tliem 
to  copy.  So  many  views  are  taken,  and  each  repeated  from 
memoi-y,  that  it  furnishes  work  for  two  or  three  lessons. 
There  are  side  views,  reversed  views,  and,  in  fact,  every  view 
that  is  possible.  When  they  are  through  they  understand 
lOmetbing  about  drawing  such  objects. 

When  I  find  it  impossible  for  a  pupil  to  draw  a  simple  ob- 
ject correctly,  I  give  him  n  similar  one,  in  the  flat,  to  copy. 
A  certain  amount  of  copying  is  necessary,  especially  where 
they  have  never  seen  many  pictures  :  and  it  is  also  helpful  to 
them  to  notice  the  manner  in  which  artists  work.  When  pupils 
are  ehown  a  group  of  homely  objects  so  beautifully  lendered 
as  to  make  a  picture,  and  it  is  explained  to  them  that  it  is  an 
artist's  work,  they  ore  more  willing  to  ti-y  to  eic*l  in  the  same 
line.  Our  art  journals  furnish  many  excellent  illustrations 
which  are  a  great  help,  especially  if  the  teacher  will  take  time 
to  explain  them.  As  we  must  teach  the  deaf  mainly  by  mak- 
ing them  see  correctly,  many  of  these  pictures  will  help  in 
teacblDg  them  perspective.  Give  them  a  tree  or  group  of  trees 
to  copy,  tbeii  select  a  similar  gruuj)  out  of  doors,  having  them 
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study  it  well,  if  necessary,  through  the  smaU  framed  glass  in 
use  for  such  purposes.  Let  them  then  take  all  the  bearings 
on  their  pencils  and  they  will  usually  make  a  very  fair  picture. 

In  copying  from  the  flat  I  always  make  them  lay  their  pen- 
cils on  the  copy  horizontally  and  vertically,  carefully  noting 
what  objects  strike  those  lines.  They  soon  learn  to  see  and 
measure  by  the  eye  in  straight  and  vertical  lines.  As  an  exer- 
cise it  is  sometimes  well  to  give  them  a  circle,  a  square,  or  a 
triangle,  and  with  that  as  a  basis  let  them  either  think  of  or 
hunt  up  as  many  objects  as  they  can  that  are  based  upon  these 
shapes.  Drawing  from  dictation — that  is,  spelling  the  names 
of  objects  without  giving  the  signs — and  then  requiring  a  draw- 
ing without  anything  to  copy  is  useful  in  many  ways. 

The  green  leaves  used  with  wax  flowers  are  helpful,  and 
with  the  use  of  a  string  for  waved  lines,  or  the  straws  for 
angles,  the  children  soon  learn  something  of  design. 

Ornamental  or  simple  household  objects,  toys  of  every  kind, 
artificial  flowers  (when  we  cannot  get  them  fresh),  in  fact 
everything  we  can  find,  is  made  available.  If  a  torchlight  pro- 
cession or  some  other  pageant  is  witnessed,  the  children  are 
encouraged  to  tell  of  it  in  di'awings.  Of  course  these  are 
crude,  but  the  pupils  have  been  made  to  think. 

If  we  remember  that  in  our  art  depai*tments  we  can  only 
give  our  pupils  a  good  foundation  to  build  upon,  and  not  ex- 
pect to  turn  out  finished  artists  or  artisans  in  the  applied  arts, 
we  shall  have  ample  time  for  this  slow  but  thorough  training. 
We  have,  however,  some  advanced  pupils  who  are  doing  very 
good  work  from  the  cast;  and  in  one  or  two  instances  the 
drawings  with  pen  and  ink  have  been  remarkably  good. 

lu  color  work  we  have  as  yet  done  but  little,  and  that  partly 
still-life  studies.  AVe  hope,  however,  that  some  of  our  pupils 
with  later  training  may  be  able,  as  one  or  two  are  now,  to 
make  a  livelihood  from  working  up  crayon  portraits,  and 
others  who  are  attempting  life  studies  may  develop  into 
artists.  It  seems  to  me  that  were  it  not  for  the  attendant  ex- 
pense in  the  instruction  the  decorating  of  china  would  be  a 
good  trade  for  our  girls.  Those  pupils  without  any  original 
talent  may  find  pleasure  in  copying  in  color  or  black  and  white 
the  many  beautiful  studies  that  can  now  be  obtained  and 
are  thus  furnished  with  a  resource  and  added  pleasure. 

I  have  never  found  any  one  system  of  drawing  that  I  could 
use,  but  where  I  find  an  available  idea  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
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adopt  it.  We  are  in  the  fourth  year  of  this  branch  of  iuetruc- 
tioH  in  the  MifiBouri  School,  and  the  improvement  in  our 
pupils  has  been  miirketl. 

E.  M.  li.  TAYLOR. 

Art  InttnictirT  in  the  Mimmri  Sfli"ol,  F'lWm,  Mo. 


.SOCIETY   AS  I  HAVE  FOUND  IT. 

So  MUCH  has  been  wiitten  about  the  "  restoration  of  the  deaf 
to  societj:,"  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  few  words  about  the 
other  side — the  attitude  of  uoeiety  towards  the  deaf — might 
iiot  come  amitie. 

I  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  a  business  woman,  u  deaf 
woman,  omUy  taught,  living  in  lodgings  in  one  of  the  large 
cities,  and  dependent  entirelj  upon  my  own  resources. 

Editors,  publishers,  and  business  men,  trades  people,  society 
women,  and  pupils,  one  and  all,  I  am  obliged  to  meet,  day 
after  day,  to  parley  with,  bargain,  entertain,  or  teach,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Only  an  average  lip-reader— not  one  of  the  "  Lake  George 
experts  " — it  is  often  necessai'y  to  ask  repetition.  But  I  find 
it  constantly  happening  wheu  I  have  bad  to  say,  "1  do  not 
bear ;  please  write,"  that  they  look  up  with  sudden  interest 
and  repeat  slowly  aud  distinctly  by  wor<I  of  mouth.  Then 
they  tell  me  of  some  friend  of  theirs  who  has  been  to  all  oral 
Birbool.  with  whom  tboy  are  accustomed  to  converse. 

In  other  cases  it  may  be  that  the  conversation  runs  along 
smoothly  with  mutual  understjindiug,  but  the  voice  betrays 
to  one  familiar  with  the  deaf,  anil  presently  I  find  my  com- 
pauioii  gliiling  into  more  distinct  utk-rauce,  though  no  verbal 
mention  is  made  of  the  deafness. 

Once  I  made  a  long  jouruey  to  the  coast  aud,  ou  alighting 
from  the  train  at  the  bit  of  a  station,  found  a  stage-coach  and 
big,  burly  diiver.  His  heels  rejjosed  on  the  clasher,  and  he 
was  calmly  smoking  a  cigar.  To  him  I  addressed  a  ijuestion 
in  my  beet  English,  but  failed  to  catch  the  reply.  Imniedi- 
>tely  the  bouts  came  down,  the  cigar  disappeared,  and  a  Hai- 
vard  professor  could  not  have  enunciated  more  carefully  or 
diatinctlj  than  did  this  man  during  our  drive  of  several  miles 
oVer  the  saud  dunes. 

Tbf  graduates  of  om]  scbools,  wcuttered  over  the  country, 
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are  all,  in  their  way,  teaching  the  hearing  class,  establishing 
communication,  and  giving  them  broader  and  clearer  views  of 
the  deaf.  I  have  no  desire  to  draw  rose-colored  pictures,  or 
give  the  impression  that  deafness  makes  no  difference.  It 
does  and  must,  as  the  loss  of  a  limb  makes  a  cripple.  So  we 
must  hobble.  But  I  do  testify  to  the  unfailing  kindness  and 
courtesy,  the  readiness  to  receive  as  one  of  them,  and  give  a 
lift  over  the  hard  places  evinced  by  society  in  general.  Indi- 
viduality may  have  much  to  do  with  success.  A  stupid  per- 
son is  just  as  tiresome  with  all  his  faculties  as  without. 

We  must  not  expect  our  hearing  friends  to  carry  on  the  en- 
tire conversation,  and  be  satisfied  with  our  *'Ah,  yes*'  and 
" No's  ■'  sandwiched  in  between.  We  must  be  ready  to  add 
our  quota  when  the  moment  comes.  It  is  this,  not  our  deaf- 
ness, that  is  the  cause  of  failure  in  the  majority  of  cases.  We 
must  reach  out  and  take,  and  give  back  measure  for  measure. 
Society  does  not  shun  the  deaf  because  of  their  lack  of  hear- 
ing, but  because  we  do  not  keep  up  our  end  of  the  line. 

LILLIAN  G.  SMITH. 


MEMORIZING  AND  ITS  EFFECTS. 

"  Savoir  par  coeur  n'est  pas  savoir  "  is  as  true  to-day  as  it 
was  when  Montaigne  wrote  it,  more  than  three  centuries  ago. 
We  are  not  to  suppose  that  he  meant  that  it  was  impossible  to 
both  know  and  know  by  hearty  but  rather,  as  doubtless  every 
teacher  has  found  in  his  own  experience,  that  knowing  and 
knowing  by  heart  are  two  different  and  independent  things, 
and  that  the  one  form  of  knowledge  may,  and  often  does,  exist 
without  the  other.  As  to  the  uselessness  of  compelling  a  child 
to  commit  to  memory  expressions  which  he  cannot  understand, 
I  have  nothing  to  nay ;  but  the  question  has  often  arisen  in 
my  mind,  in  the  course  of  my  experience,  whether  the  practice 
of  memorizing,  so  universally  employed  in  schools  for  the  deaf, 
is  productive  of  the  desired  results,  or,  in  fact,  any  results 
suflBcient  to  justify  it. 

In  the  schools  for  the  deaf  which  I  have  visited  nearly  all 
the  language  with  which  the  pupils  come  in  contact — the  sen- 
tences spoken  in  the  class-room  as  well  as  the  lessons  from  tbe 
text-book — is  committed  to  memory,  and  I  have  even  been 
present  at  an  examination  upon  a  year's  work  where  the  ques- 
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tioDB  were  answered  by  all  tbt-  pupils  in  the  same  words.  This 
implies  that  a  large  proport.ion  of  the  time  given  to  study  and 
an  equally  large  proportion  of  the  child's  energy  are  devoted 
to  memorizing.  The  question  is,  le  the  benefit  sufficient  to 
pay  the  cost  T 

I  am  told  that  the  object  of  all  this  memorizing  is,  first,  to 
tralD  the  memory ;  secondly  and  chiefly,  to  give  the  child 
command  of  language.  That  it  accomplishes  the  first  result 
no  one  cnu  doubt.  The  ease  with  which  children  acquire  skill 
in  memorizing  is  indeed  marvellouH,  and  I  have  seen  many 
classes  which  could  commit  to  memory  a  passage  from  the 
closB-room  conversations  or  from  the  text-book  in  an  incredi- 
bly short  time,  and  recite  it  with  phonogiaphie  accura.'^y-  But 
it  is  a  ijnestion  north  considering,  how  much  attention  ought 
to  be  devoted  to  memory  training.  Memory  is  the  lowest 
function  of  the  mind,  Ih  the  most  easily  cultivated,  and  yields 
results  which  can  be  most  readily  tested.  It  is,  moreover,  the 
only  mental  function  which  can  be  compelled  when  interest 
fnUe.  It  is  on  these  accounts  that  a  teacher  is  constantly 
tempted  to  make  memory  the  criterion  of  attainment  in  his 
class,  and  to  devote  himself  to  its  development,  putting  his 
work  where  it  will  make  the  greatest  showing,  to  the  sacrifice 
of  other  and  higher  mental  faculties.  In  how  many  of  our 
schools  are  pupils  estimated,  not  by  what  they  are  able  to  do, 
but  what  they  remember ! 

I  have  often  been  asked  why  it  ia  that  the  deaf  have  no  resr- 
soning  powers,  why  they  are  unable  to  follow  a  simple  logical 
process  or  to  deduce  a  simple  mathematical  conclusion.  My 
reply  has  invariably  been  that  the  fault  is  not  with  the  deaf, 
but  with  their  education.  We  do  not  train  ihe  judgment  and 
reasoning  faculties,  but  only  the  memory.  We  do  not  teach 
the  child  to  observe  and  reflect,  but  simply  to  remember. 
The  result  is  jui^t  what  might  be  expected.  The  minds  of  our 
pupils  become  mechanical.     They  can  remember,  but  can  make 

00  use  of  what  they  remember,  and  they  go  out  into  the  world 
and  get  the  credit  of  lieiug  bereft,  not  only  of  their  hearing, 
but  of  other  and  more  important  faculties. 

I  would  not  underestimate  the  value  of  atrained  memory,  but 

1  do  believe  that  memory  should  keep  pace  with  the  other 
mental  powers  and  not  far  exceed  them.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish that  result,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  that  time  and 
energy  be  devoted  to  memory  training /*«r  tn.     Given  lessons 
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in  language,  history,  etc.,  which  are  interesting  to  the  child, 
memory  will  take  care  of  itself.  Facts  of  history,  news,  or 
science,  presented  in  an  interesting  manner,  furnish  much 
more  intellectual  and  less  mechanical  discipline  for  the  memory 
than  the  drudgery  of  committing  lists  of  words. 

What  does  the  practice  of  memorizing  do  towards  the 
acquisition  of  language  ?  The  power  to  understand  and  use 
language  comes  from  an  understanding  of  the  relation  of 
words  to  thought.  The  heaiing  child,  from  its  vei*y  first 
consciousness,  begins  to  associate  spoken  words  with  ideas. 
When  it  begins  practising  the  use  of  language  it  still  connects 
words  with  ideas,  and  not  once  during  the  whole  process  of 
acquiring  language  (with  the  exception  of  its  eflforts  merely 
to  imitate  sounds)  does  it  ever  speak  except  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  relation  of  language  to  thought.  The  deaf  child's 
experience  in  acquiring  language  is  precisely  the  same  except 
that  the  symbols  of  speech  are  not  audible  but  visible.  He 
comes  to  understand  language  by  associating  visible  words 
with  ideas  ;  he  uses  language  to  express  ideas ;  the  only  possi- 
ble way  in  which  he  can  understand  language  is  to  see  it  over 
and  over  again  in  connection  with  the  thoughts  which  it  ex- 
presses. The  only  way  in  which  he  can  become  proficient  in 
its  use  is  by  trying  to  express  his  own  ideas  in  words,  placing 
them  in  the  logical  relations  which  he  has  come  to  recognize 
in  the  speech  of  others.  The  one  essential  element,  therefore, 
in  learning  to  use  language,  is  the  association  of  words  and 
thought.  Accordingly  we  may  assume  that  only  those  exer- 
cises in  which  thought  is  coupled  with  words  will  be  of  value 
in  the  acquisition  of  language. 

If  we  apply  this  test  to  the  process  of  memorizing  as  em- 
ployed in  our  schools,  we  shall  see  just  wherein  it  falls  short 
Compel  a  child  to  commit  to  memory  a  passage  and  immedi- 
ately and  inevitably  the  memorizing  becomes  an  end  in  itself. 
He  will  learn  the  sequence  of  words,  but  he  will  pay  not  the 
slightest  attention  to  their  significance.  If,  by  mistake  or 
otherwise,  the  sentence  put  before  him  is  so  constructed  as  to 
have  no  meaning  whatever,  or  if,  in  his  recitation,  by  a  slip  of 
the  memory,  he  so  transposes  the  words  as  to  spoil  the  sense, 
he  will  always  proceed  as  if  nothing  were  wrong,  even  though 
he  would  be  able  to  correct  the  mistakes  if  his  attention  were 
called  to  them.  This  shows  plainly  that  he  is  dealing  with 
words  alone  and  not  ideas.     Nor  is  this  a  peculiarity  of  chil- 
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dren  only.  Try  to  curamit  to  menaoiy  a  paBsage  iu  a  foreign 
language  which  yo\\  may  be  able  to  underBtand  but  cannot  nee 
fluently,  and  you  will  find  yourself  doing  just  what  these 
children  do — learning  words  without  thinking  whut  they  mean- 
I  can  to^lay  repeat  an  ode  of  Horare  the  meaning  of  which 
(if  I  ever  knew  it)  I  have  not  thought  of  for  yews.  In  juat 
thin  way  a  task  is  placed  before  a  child  involving  the  memon- 
zatiou  of  a  certain  paaeage,  either  from  the  class-room  conver- 
sations or  from  the  text-book,  and  immediately  the  passage 
becomes  to  him  merely  a  BU<ice3sion  of  words,  and  hiR  tank 
consists  in  repeating  those  words  until  he  is  able  to  place  them 
in  proper  sequence.  That  the  pupil  does  not  think  what  the 
words  mean,  I  have  observed  hundreds  of  proofs,  both  as  the 
result  of  special  experiment  and  iti  the  regular  coni-se  of  in- 
struetioD,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  expei-ience  of  others  in  this 
regard  is  similar  to  my  own.  I  will  Himply  cite  one  instance, 
which  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  proofs  to  which 
1  refer. 

It  was  once  my  duty  to  hear  the  recitations  of  a  class  in  his- 
tory where  the  pupils  were  required  to  commit  to  memory 
and  recite  verbatim  the  text  of  the  lesson  (a  passage  of  from 
four  to  eight  lines  from  Monteith's  Youth's  Histoi-y  of  the 
United  States),  and  at  the  same  time  were  expected  to  lie  able 
to  answer  any  questions  which  might  be  asked  rehiting  thereto, 
any  difficulties  connected  with  the  language  having  been  pre- 
viously explained  to  thorn.  The  lesson  iu  r|uestion  included 
this  passage  relating  to  the  Revolutionary  War :  Clinton  pro- 
ceeded "up  the  Hudson,  as  far  as  the  village  of  Esopus,  now 
Kingston,  whieb  he  burned."  Upon  reciting  the  text,  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  established  custom  of  the  scliooL  was 
the  opening  exercise  of  the  lesson,  this  sentence  fell  to  the  lot 
of  a  boy  of  fourteen,  of  more  than  average  intelligence,  who 
recited  it  accurately  and  with  apparent  understanding,  A  lit- 
tle later  I  was  asking  questions  concerning  the  events  de- 
scribed, and  ho^l  just  been  told  that  CUnton  went  up  the 
Hudson  river  as  far  as  the  village  of  Esopus,  the  name  of 
wbich  bad  f-iuce  been  changed  to  Kingston  (which  facts,  by 
the  way,  I  had  carefully  explained  with  the  use  of  maps,  etc., 
at  the  previous  lesson),  when  I  asked  the  boy  just  mentioned 
this  question :  '^  What  did  Clinton  do  to  the  villl^e !  "  A 
blank  look  came  oTer  his  face,  and  be  replied  that  he  did  not 
know.      Thinking  that  he  might    be  peqilexed  by  the  idict- 
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matic  language  of  my  question,  I  asked  succesaiTely,  ^  What 
did  Clinton  do  when  he  reached  Esopust "  ''  Why  did  he  go 
to  the  village  of  Esopus  ?  '^  '^  Did  he  treat  the  people  of  the 
village  kindly  ?  "  "  Were  they  glad  to  see  him  ?  "  etc,  but  the 
answer  was  always  the  same.  It  was  clear  that  he  knew  noth- 
ing about  it.  I  thereupon  asked  him  to  repeat  the  sentence 
he  had  recited  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson,  which  he  did 
accurately,  as  before.  I  then  questioned  him  again,  but  still 
could  get  no  answer.  I  gave  him  the  book  and  told  him  em- 
phatically to  find  out  what  Clinton  did  at  Esopus.  He  opened 
it  and  read, "  which  he  burned,"  and  for  the  first  time  it  flashed 
across  him  that  Clinton  had  set  fire  to  the  village. 

Now  here  is  a  case  where  the  language  was  perfectly  intel- 
ligible to  the  pupil,  and  where,  if  he  had  been  searching  for 
information,  he  would  have  grasped  the  meaning  immediately. 
It  is  quite  appareht,  however,  that  the  thought  underlying  the 
words  was  of  no  moment  to  him  whatever,  but  that  his  entire 
attention  was  fixed  on  placing  the  words  in  proper  order. 
This  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  instance,  but  one  of  every-day 
occurrence,  and  similar  to  many  others  I  could  mention ;  and 
these,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  daily  used  every  effort  to  em- 
phasize the  supreme  importance  of  grasping  the  ideas.  So 
long  as  the  necessity  of  memorizing  the  text  hung  over  them, 
that  remained  the  object  of  their  study,  and  when  they  could 
repeat  the  words  their  lesson  was  learned.  It  is  plain,  then, 
that  this  practice  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions  necessary  to 
the  acquiRition  of  language,  namely,  the  association  of  words 
with  ideas. 

But  does  not  this  learning  of  words  in  their  proper  order 
create  the  habit  of  correct  speech  ?  Habit  is  that  function  of 
the  mind  by  which  processes  become  easier  upon  repetition. 
Unquestionably,  some  habit  is  formed  in  the  continued  prac- 
tice of  memorizing,  but  we  cannot  expect  to  find  in  the  habit 
any  element  which  was  not  a  part  of  each  individual  repeated  act 
If,  therefore,  the  pupil  often  performs  the  process  of  memoriz- 
ing, with  little  or  no  regard  for  the  adaptation  of  language  to 
idea  (as  is  necessarily  the  case  when  under  compidsion),  the 
only  resultant  habit  will  be  a  facility  in  commitiing  to  fnttnory. 
The  practical  adaptation  of  words  to  express  ideas  is  another 
and  entirely  different  j^i'ocess,  to  which  the  mechanical  mem* 
orization  of  iseiieK  of  words  has  no  more  relation  than  the 
memorization  of  a  succession  of  movements  of  the  arms  or 
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legB.     Moreover,  facility  in  ndaptiog  language  to  the  expres- 

u  of  ideas,  or,  in  other  words,  the  speecli  babtt,  ran  only  bi- 
acquired  by  continued  prat'tice  in  that  very  proceBB- — tbe  prac- 
tical expresBion  of  thought  in  words. 

So  far  as  the  conversations  of  tbe  claBs-room  are  concerned, 
beyond  the  waste  of  time  and  energy  and  the  danger  of  con- 
fusing tbe  child  as  to  the  real  aim  of  language,  there  can  be 
no  serious  objection  to  requiring  pupUa  to  commit  tbem  to 
memory.  But  when  we  come  to  the  lessons  in  the  text-hook 
there  are  objections,  not  merely  negative,  but  positive  and 
serious.  We  are  now  dealing  with  by  far  the  most  important 
element  in  the  whole  education  of  the  deaf —  readhiy.  Beading 
only  can  give  the  deaf  child  understunding  of  language  and 
power  to  use  it ;  it  only  can  open  the  door  of  intellectual  and 
moral  attainment  to  biro,  keep  bim  in  intimate  touch  with  the 
world,  put  bim  on  even  footing  with  bis  more  fortunate  com- 
panions, and  give  him  an  opportunity  to  excel  tbem.  That  educa- 
tion, and  that  only,  is  a  success  which  has  cultivated  in  a  child 
the  tiabit  of  reading  and  given  bim  a  love  for  it.  The  boy  who 
graduates  from  school  able  to  read  and  eager  to  do  so  is  a 
thousand  times  more  fortunate,  even  though  that  is  bis  only 
attainment,  than  he  who  brings  with  him  a  few  facts  of  history 
or  Rinence,  a  little  manual  skill,  and  has  never  found  the 
pleasures  of  rea<Ung.  Kucb  a  one's  education  stops  when  the 
school-<luor  closes  behind  bim,  and  tbe  rest  of  hia  life  is,  intel- 
lectually, almost  a  blank.       ' 

Most  of  the  pupils' reading  which  comes  under  the  teacher's 
supervision  is  connected  witb  the  exercises  of  tbe  class,  and 
a  large  part  of  it  is  comprised  in  the  lessons  which  are  assigned 
in  tbe  text-book.  It  is  from  these  lessons,  therefore,  I  think 
I  may  fairly  say,  that  the  child  is  to  get  his  first  incentive  to 
become  a  reader.  Here  he  is  to  acquire  a  taste  for  reading  or 
an  aversion  to  it  which  he  will  probably  neveroutgrow.  This, 
then,  is  Jn  many  respects  tbe  most  important  period  in  his 
whole  education,  and  upon  it  depend  tbe  issues  of  his  whole 
life.  Tbe  importance  of  giving  the  child  a  right  stai't  in  read- 
ing cannot  be  overestimated. 

Tbe  first  thing  uecossary  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  end 
is  that  tbe  pupil  be  brought  to  see  immediately  the  idea 
ihrtmgh  the  words  which  expresH  it.  His  attention  must  be 
directed  away  from  tbe  lauguoge  as  much  as  possible  and  con- 
centrated upon  tbe  thought.      He  must  understand  from  tbe 
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beginning  that  his  only  aim  is  to  get  at  the  meaning,  and  that 
when  that  is  accomplished,  and  only  then,  his  lesson  is  learned. 
To  compel  him  to  commit  the  words  to  memory  is  to  estabhsh 
a  false  aim — to  distract  his  attention  from  the  sense  and  fix 
it  upon  the  words. 

I  think  we  should  be  siu'prised  if  we  knew  how  many  of 
our  pupils  are  ignorant  of  the  \ery  purpose  of  language — that 
it  is  a  means  for  conveying  thought.  To  them  it  is  only 
something  to  be  learned.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  that  we 
teach  them,  not  language,  but  words.  We  begin  by  trying  to 
explain  and  define  words  (often  when  the  child  is  more  con- 
fused by  the  definition  than  by  the  word  defined^ ;  all  through 
his  course  we  are  directing  his  attention  to  words  in  their  vari- 
ous moods  and  cases  ;  and  the  legitimate  end  of  all  this  comes 
when,  by  compelling  him  to  memorize  the  language  he  reads, 
we  teach  him  that  the  true  object  of  reading  is  words. 

Finally,  if  the  child  is  to  become  an  habitual  reader,  his  ef- 
forts, from  the  first,  must  be  pleasurable.  To  this  end  there 
must  be  no  drudgery  connected  with  his  reading,  and  the 
subject  matter  must  be  interesting  to  him.  As  to  the  dispo- 
sition to  be  made  of  uninteresting  subjects  and  text-books, 
there  is  but  one  thing  to  do — drop  them  out  of  the  course. 
In  schools  where  the  studies  are  pursued  mainly  for  the  help 
they  afford  to  the  acquisition  of  language,  I  can  see  no  pos- 
sible excuse  for  studying  any  subject  or  using  any  text-book 
which  caimot  be  made  interesting  and  attractive  to  the  pupils. 
Nor  aie  those  books  which  treat  of  the  various  subjects  in  the 
briefest  and  bai'est  form  the  most  desirable  for  our  use.  In- 
cidents are  often  more  interesting  and  consequently  more 
profitable  than  the  main  facts,  and  the  ideal  books  for  use  in 
schools  for  the  deaf  are  those  which  digress  enough  to  include, 
in  addition  to  the  main  facts,  many  interesting  incidents  con- 
nected therewith. 

jMoreover,  the  ideal  lesson  is  by  no  means  one  of  six  or 
eight  lines,  such  as  could  be  committed  to  memory,  but  rather 
one  of  a  page  or  several  pages,  which  could  elicit  the  pupil's 
interest  and  hold  it  to  the  end.  Printed  words  are  not  only 
the  best  but  they  are  the  ofilj/  substitute  to  the  deaf  child  for 
the  continuous  flow  of  speech  which  the  hearing  child  listens 
to  from  morning  till  night;  and  if  the  deaf  boy  once  becomes 
a  lovt r  of  reading,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  sur- 
pass his  hetu  ing  companions  in  the  understanding  and  use  of 
language. 
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But  if  the  lestton  is  not  learued  unlil  the  ilrudi^cr.v  of  luem- 
omiagit  has  been  tmdergoue,  it  makt-a  little  difference  whether 
the  book  be  intet'eetiug  or  otherwise.  Grimm'B  Fairy  TaleH 
could  nerve  no  better  purpose  than  Kant'b  Critii^ue  of  the 
Pure  Reason.  Both  books  contain  words,  and  Buch  lessons 
could  be  learned  from  one  as  well  as  the  other.  No  child  van 
take  pleasure  in  committing  to  memory  li^ts  of  words.  He 
cun  be  made  to  <lo  it  by  hope  of  reward  or  fear  of  punish- 
ment, but  surely  he  will  never  do  it  for  the  love  of  it.  We 
cao  compel  him  to  memorize,  but  the  only  result  will  be  to 
(rrt-ate  in'  him  an  aveminn  to  reailiag  and  cut  him  off  fi-om  all 
knowledge  of  its  pleasures. 

THOMAS  AKTHtlE  HUMASOX.  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 
H/"  llif.  Wright. If umaimn  Oral  ai-A.mi,  \tu<   York,  j\.  T, 


THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  SIGNS  BY  FORCE. 

Teachers  of  the  deaf  are  uotliing  if  not  members  of  "  the 
true  church  militant."  With  the  esccption  of  our  freiiuent 
appeals  to  the  press,  no  feature  of  this  modem  crusade 
against  signs  is  more  amusing  thou  the  placid  manner  in  which 
the  elemental  fact  is  ignored,  that,  so  kmg  an  the  world  stands, 
a  deaf  child  will  make  signs.  As  the  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the 
Deaf  BO  well  puts  it :  "  W'hen  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  fish  will 
not  swim  in  the  water,  and  that  u  bird  will  not  lly  in  the  aii', 
then  a  deaf-mute  or  deaf-muteM  wiU  not  make  gestures  if  they 
have  an  opportunity."  The  only  good  Indian,  it  has  been  said. 
IB  a  dewl  Indian ;  no  the  only  deaf-mute  who  doea  not  make 
eiguB  ifi  a  dead  deaf-mute.  Abolish  the  gesture  language  to- 
day, and)  so  suiely  as  one  deaf  person  remains  above  ground, 
another  and,  perhaps,  more  copious  gesture  language  will  take 
ita  place  to-monow. 

A  few  years  ago  I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  visiting  almost 
daily  for  some  months  one  of  the  best,  if  not  one  of  the  largest, 
oral  schools  in  Geiiuany.  The  Up-reading  was  wonderfully 
good,  far  surpassing  an  jthing  I  have  ever  seen  in  this  country. 
Signs  were  rigidly  prohibited  both  in  school  anil  upon  the 
play-grouud,  and  I  was  so  persisleully  exhibited  to  the  pupils 
a  a  worthy  but  misguided  person  from  those  heathen  lands 
acroaa  the  sea  "  where  they  Btill  use  signs "  that  I  actually 
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began  to  feel,  under  that  pitying,  childish  scrutiny,  very  much 
as,  if  endowed  with  consciousness,  the  antiquated  first  locomo- 
tive at  the  National  Museum  must  feel  when  contrasted  bj 
curious  visitors  with  modem  means  of  locomotion. 

Only  once  did  I  see  a  sign  used  in  the  presence  of  an  officer 
or  teacher.  In  fact,  properly  speaking,  I  did  not  see  it  that 
time,  since  my  attention  was  first  attracted  by  a  boy  (a  poor, 
chuckle-headed,  stupid,  lumbering  boy,  who  might  have  learned 
something  under  more  flexible  methods)  spinning  across  the 
room,  dizzy  from  a  resounding  cuff  upon  the  ear.  Not  yet 
being  familiar,  as  I  afterwards  became,  with  the  vigoroag 
character  of  German  discipline,  my  face  probably  betrayed 
surprise,  for  a  little  fellow  near  me  whispered  in  an  awe-struck 
tone :  "  He  made  a  sign !  " 

I  attended  the  "  Priifung,"  or  closing  exhibition.  All  the 
magnates  of  the  city  were  present.  The  speech  was  excelleot, 
and  the  lip-reading  nearly  perfect — the  children  comprehend- 
ing, without  apparent  efibrt,  the  speech  of  strangers,  as  well 
as  that  of  their  teachers,  and  of  each  other.  Two  hours  later 
I  happened  to  be  at  the  railroad  station  waiting  for  a  delayed 
train  which  was  to  take  about  twenty  of  my  little  deaf  friends 
to  their  homes.  No  teacher  or  officer  was  present.  They 
were  either  alone  or  accompanied  by  their  parents  or  other 
relatives.  Judge  of  my  surprise  when,  instead  of  speaking,  I 
saw  these  same  children,  who  two  hours  before  had  astonished 
me  by  their  marvelous  lip-reading,  conversing  together  in  ani- 
mated signs — signs,  too,  with  which  every  child  was  evidently 
familiar — making  gestures,  not  only  to  each  other,  but,  in 
many  cases,  to  their  parents,  who  responded  in  the  same  man- 
ner. One  father  wished  to  take  a  later  train  because  an  aunt 
or  a  cousin  (I  did  not  grasp  the  relationship)  had  not  yet  re- 
turned from  a  shopping  expedition,  and  suggested  to  his  son- 
one  of  the  best  lip-readers  in  the  school — that  they  should 
wait  until  after  dinner  before  going  to  their  home — a  propo- 
sition which  at  first  did  not  appear  to  meet  the  young  man's 
views,  but  to  which  he  finally  agreed.  The  greater  part  of 
this  dialogue  was  cai'ried  on  in  signs,  which  I  easily  followed. 

"  Some  of  'em  can  talk,  can't  they  ? "  inquired  a  prominent 
merchant  of  a  town  containing  a  large  oral  school.  "  "When 
they  come  in  the  store  together  they  always  make  signs." 

'•  I  will  not  come  to  your  college,  because  I  hate  signs,''  said 
a  young  lady  graduate  of  another  oral  school;  then  turned  to 
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*' People  will  laugh  at  you  if  you  make  signs/'  are  often 
among  the  earliest  sentences  which  an  orally  taught  deaf 
child  learns  to  read  from  the  lips  of  his  teacher. 

Was  any  manual  teacher  ever  known  to  say  to  his  pupils, 
"  Your  voice  is  like  the  voice  of  a  wild  beast.  It  sets  people's 
teeth  on  edge  to  hear  you.  Do  not  speak.  ^'  Yet,  considering 
the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  deaf  people  the  child  will  ever 
meet  use  signs,  the  latter  c6unsel  would  be  quite  as  kind  and 
Christian  as  the  former,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  its 
statements  sometimes  possess  the  merit  of  being  sadly  true, 
while  the  former  is  wholly  false. 

Persons  who  make  signs  do  not  look  like  monkeys,  and  hear- 
ing people  never  laugh  at  them.  The  voices  of  the  deaf  are 
often  exceedingly  disagreeable.  The  "  We  do  not  find  them 
especially  so  "  of  oralist  teachers  reminds  one  of  the  aggrieved 
•*  I  do  not  feel  cold  "  of  a  landlady,  fresh  from  the  kitchen 
range,  when  petitioned  to  send  up  more  heat  from  the  furnace. 
As  statements  of  fact  both  assertions  are  probably  true,  but 
considered  as  arguments  they  are  not  weighty. 

The  relation  of  signs  to  the  English  language  is  a  graver 
question.  That  the  English  of  many  a  class  has  been  ruined 
by  an  abuse  of  signs  -that  they  are  occasionally  used  as  a 
cloak  to  cover  the  teacher's  laziness — cannot  be  denied  any 
more  than  can  the  fact  that  scores  of  children  of  fair  mental 
ability  but  weak  imitative  powers  are  constantly  sacrificed  to 
articulation.  Not  long  since,  indeed,  a  case  came  to  my 
knowledge  of  a  boy  held  back  two  years  from  2)romotion 
(though  fully  prepared  for  it  in  other  respects)  because  of  his 
inability  to  acquire  certain  consonant  sounds.  Every  teacher, 
whether  acknowledging  the  fact  or  not,  uses  signs  with  be- 
ginners, and  with  older  pupils  they  ai-e  often,  as  that  eminent 
oralist,  Moritz  Hill,  asserts,  "  a  most  efficacious  means  of  as 
sisting  even  pupils  in  the  higher  degrees  of  school  training, 
giving  light,  warmth,  and  animation  to  spoken  language,  which, 
for  some  time  after  its  introduction,  continues  dull  and  insipid;" 
but.  in  spite  of  all  this,  I  am  inchned  to  think  we  only  weaken 
our  argument  in  their  favor  when  we  insist  upon,  or  even  allow, 
to  any  great  extent,  their  habitual  use  in  the  school-room. 

Nor  does  this  position  imply,  as  has  been  asserted,  any  de- 
nial of  what  some  of  us  believe — that  signs,  properly  used,  are 
of  the  utmost  intellectual  importance  ;  it  is  simply  in  line  with 
the  great  educational  movement  of  the  day  in  favor  of  teach- 
ing modern  languages  by  the  natural  method. 
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Just  here  the  queation  is  sure  to  arise,  "  If  deaf  ehililien 
we  to  be  taught  English  by  the  natural  method,  why  uot 
make  them  dr^peud  wholly  upon  that  lau^'uage  outside  as  well 
M  iDside  the  school-room,  prohibiting  signs  altogetbei-  ?  ' 

To  which  we  might  reply.  First,  because  in  a  public  school 
kfais  is  impossible,  lefjislatures  nowhere,  as  yet,  outside  of 
Aiti'uria,  being  fouud  Ubei'al  enough  to  furnish  a  private 
teacher  for  every  deaf  child  in  the  State :  and,  secondly,  be- 
enuse  of  the  mental  strain  involved. 

The  braiu — that  mysterious  "  central  office  "  of  the  nervous 
l^yiiteni — of  u  growing  child  is  uot,  as  many  ignorant  teachers 
teem  to  think,  an  iustrumeut  to  be  handled  like  braue  and 
►on.  Every  meutal  effort,  however  alight,  means  a  corre- 
iponding  loss  of  uerve  force.  The  acquisitjou  of  a  language 
kbrough  the  eye  is.  perhaps,  the  most  wonderful,  as  well  as 
tile  greatettt  and  most  sustained,  intellectual  effort  made  upon 
Oiis  eai-th. 

No  matter  how  fluently  he  may  use  and  understand  its 
iauguiige,  every  atudent  who  has  ever  lived  id  a  foreign 
Ktuntry  known  well  what  a  blessed  sense  of  ease  it  bi-ings — 
vhut  a  change- from -tight-boots -to-old-slippers  feeling  it  ia — to 
Irop  down  once  more  into  the  use  of  his  native  speech.  The 
Sred  muscles  seem  to  relax,  the  tingling  nerves  take  a  holiday. 
There  is  do  longer  ansious  thought  as  to  the  form,  no  more 
pooping  in  the  dark,  no  iuward  temptation  to  suppress  the 
idea  altogether  rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  clothe  it  in 
Hting  words,  but.  naturally  and  easily  as  water  seeks  its  level. 
|0  thought  Hnds  expi-enaiou  in  oneH  mother-tongue. 

Now,  I  believe  something  very  like  this  is  experienced  by 
tar  little  children  when,  wearied  with  five  hours' continuous 
Bental  effort,  they  exchange  the  school  for  the  play-room. 
Hiej  need  the  relaxation  which  they  find  in  a  free,  untram- 
^lled  use  of  signs. 

'^Mftke  English  their  mother-tongue."  You  cannot  do  it. 
LB  luw  been  said  before,  so  long  au  the  world  xtands,  a  Hign- 
Uigusge  iif  iH>mb  sort  wilt  be  the  mother  tongue  of  a  deaf 
bild.  All  the  talk  about  his  "  absorbing  "  language  as  a  hear- 
1^  child  does  iii  simply  rubbisii-  Neither  the  eye  nor  any 
(Ler  organ  can  ever  fuUy  take  the  place  of  nature's  main  ave- 
n«  of  communication — the  ear.  To  cite  the  case  of  Helen 
ifiUer — a  prodigy  whose  wonderful  memory  astonishes  the 
bole  world  of  liuguidts,  as  did  the  perform i*nc<>B  of  Blind  Tom 
le  WOrl<l  of  musieians — proves  nothing. 
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A  third  reason  for  not  prohibiting  signs  outside  of  school  is 
their  inestimable  value  as  a  means  of  mental  developmest 
The  human  mind  may  accompUsh  much  in  solitude,  but,  siDc« 
history  began,  it  is  the  testimony  of  the  race  that  a  free  inter- 
change of  ideas  with  one's  fellows  of  all  ages  and  ranks  is 
necessary  to  the  highest  mental  culture. 

That  this  interchange  of  ideas  must  be  through  the  medium 
of  a  language  which  requires  no  conscious  brain  effort  goes 
without   saying.     The  sign-language,  and   the  sign-language 
alone,  fulfils  for  deaf  children  this  fundamental  condition — ^this 
first  requisite  of  mental  development.     I  go  into  the  play-room 
of  a  school  under  the  Combined  System,  and  what  do  I  find 
going  on  ?     "  Gossip."     Yes  ;  plenty  of  it,  but  not  more,  and 
of  a  much  less  bitter  character,  than  I  find  in  the  parlors  de- 
voted to  the  use  of  the  hearing  teachers  of  the  same  institu- 
tion ;  not  more  than  I  find  at  a  church  sociable  or  on  the  piazza 
of  any  summer  hotel.     Here  in  one  comer  is  a  twelve-year-old 
girl  from  Montana  describing  ranch  life  to  another  little  girl, 
who  has  never  been  beyond  the  swamps  of  Delaware  and  whose 
eyes  grow  wide  with  astonishment  as  her  imagination  pictures 
the  lofty,  snow-covered  mountains,  the  Indians,  the  wild-cats, 
the  bai'eback-riding  of    cow-boys,   and  other  wonders  which 
her  friend,  romancing  a  Uttle,  I  fear,  after  the  manner  of  trav- 
ellers, vividly  sets  before  her.     In  another  corner  a  group  of 
little  girls  is  conducting  the  funeral  of  a  doll,  lately  deceased 
after  undergoing  a  painful  surgical  operation.      The  minister, 
the  choir,  the  weeping  mourners,  and  all  the  pai'aphernaUa  of 
woe  are  correctly  represented.     Imagine  deaf  children  carry- 
ing on  such  a  play  through  speech-reading,  postponing  the 
burial  until  every  movement  had  been  comprehended  from  the 
lips,  glancing  uneasily  toward  the  attendant  mouitress  with 
her  little  book  in  which  every  involuntary  sign  is  to  be  marked 
and  for  which  they  will   surely  receive   future  punishment! 
'*  They  do  not  need  to  play  such  foolish  games."     No ;  perhaps 
not.     Possibly  they  never  '*  need  "  to  do  anything  but  sit  bolt 
upright  iu  a  row,  with  their  arms  folded,  contemplating  our 
ancient  mouths  while  we  make  to  them  (for,  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  lip  reading  is  only  sign-reading,  after  all)  the  small- 
est, most  difficult  signs  on  record  ;  but,  you  see,  unfortunately, 
they  are  childreti^  and  even  pure  oraiism  cannot  quite  stifle  the 
vitality  of  youth. 
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Why,  us  a  meaiiB  of  cultivating  the  imagination  alone — that 
faculty  on  which  all  succeusful  lauguage-work  so  largely  Je- 
penils — signs  should  find  an  honored  piaee  in  every  school. 
But  to  return  to  the  play-room.  Here  is  our  good  girl  of  the 
tcbuul  trying  to  make  peace  between  two  youthful  combat- 
ante,  whose  faces  indicate  that  they  echo  the  words  of  the 
pHalmist,  "I  thank  the  Lord,  who  teacheth  my  handa  to  war 
.»nd  my  fingers  to  tight."  Ah  »\w  shown  them  the  error  of 
their  ways,  prudently  invokiug  a  coming  judgment  of  powors 
both  spiritual  and  temporal,  the  anger  dies  away  and  they  are 
•con  playing  happily  together  again. 

Two  of  the  older  girls  ai-e  dieciissiug  an  historical  lecture 
of  the  night  before.  I  catch  the  names  of  Elizabeth  and 
Iieicester,  and  am  pleaded  with  to  give  my  allegiance  to  that 
iqueen  of  school-gii'l  hearts,  Mary  Stuart.  Others,  exchanging 
jnwry  banter,  are  picking  out  a  new  pattern  in  fancy-work. 
And  flo  it  goes  on,  cjuiet  mental  recreation  taking  the  place  of 
Bchool-roum  strain  and  effort — the  very  thbg,  as  any  psycholo 
ffist  or  good  medical  authority  would  agree,  which  our  chil- 
dren Deed  to  fit  them  for  their  next  period  of  intellectual 
■work 

Just  a  word  here,  however,  lest  what  has  been  said  may 

em  to  discourage  rolimta.ry  outside  practice  in  spelled, 
written,  or  spoken  language  on  the  jwrt  of  our  pupils  and 
those  with  whom  they  are  brought  into  daily  contact — a  sin  of 
which  I  woulil  not  knowingly  be  guQty.  On  the  contrary, 
while  allowing  them  perfect  freedom  among  themselves  in  the 
outside  use  of  signs,  it  should  be  our  constant  aim  to  give  our 
children  xuch  an  enthusiasm  for  anil  command  of  English 
that  finger-spelling,  wnting,  and  speech  may  soon  become 
•asy  and  habitual  modes  of  communication.  To  spell,  write 
or  apeak  to  them  ourselves  whenever  an<l  wherever  we  meet 
thnm,  to  afford  them  all  possible  prturtice,  should  be  con- 
fftdered  a  most  binding  anil  sacred  duty.  Nay,  more :  we 
■bonld  create  occa^iona  for  the  use  and  practice  of  the  English 
language.  We  should  jireach  the  gonpei  of  manual  spelling 
and  out  uf  season,  and  shiiuld  remonstrate,  even 
the  risk  of  breaking  a  personal  friendship,  with  those 
)    and    officers    who.     criminally   lazy    and    careless, 

ipond  in  signs  when  addressed  by  their  pupils  outside  of 
If,  however,  in  our  school-work  we  make  our  children 
we  ought  to  make  them  feel  it,  aa  our  highest  and 
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most  imperative  duty  demands  that  we  should  make  them 
feel  it,  the  importance  of  written,  spelled,  or  spoken  language, 
little  harm  and  much  good  will  come  from  allowing  them  a 
free  use  of  signs  among  themselves  in  their  recreation  hours. 

Sign  lectures,  sermons,  debates,  amateur  theatricals,  etc.,  all 
aid  in  awakening  thought  and  increasing  wonderfully  a  deaf 
child's  stock  of  ideas. 

The  mention  of  these  things  suggests  another  most  important 
office  of  signs — their  value  as  a  means  of  social  enjoyment  and 
their  consequent  relation  to  the  personal  happiness  of  the  deaf. 
It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  excite  or  distress  ourselves  over  the 
effort  of  oralists  to  segregate  their  graduates,  since  nearly 
always  human  nature,  like  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Partington,  is  too  strong  for  them,  as  may  be  proved  by  dailj 
observation,  a  reference  to  the  membership-roll  of  deaf-mute 
societies,  marriage  statistics,  and  the  like ;  but  imagine  for  a 
moment  that  experiment  successful,  and  yourself  its  unluckj 
victim ! 

The  following  extracts  are  from  answers  received  to  this 
request :  "  Please  write  for  me  your  experience  when  in  the 
society  of  a  hearing  company  as  compared  with  your  experience 
when  in  society  with  the  deaf/'  In  every  case  the  person  in- 
terrogated was  above  the  average  in  intelligence,  a  good  talker, 
and  in  several  cases  a  remarkable  lip-reader. 

The  subject  is  so  near  my  heart  that  I  hardly  like  to  handle  it— all  the 
more  because  1  may  seem  disloyal  to  some  of  my  best  friends.  When 
alone  with  a  hearing  person  I  have  usually  little  difficulty,  little  discom- 
fort. We  find  gome  way  to  converse  and  are  fairly  in  touch  with  one 
another,  but  when  a  third  hearing  person  appears  the  charm  is  snapped. 
I  do  not  feel  so  free  to  express  myself,  and  I  find  the  two  beahoj;  per- 
sons  are  irresistibly  attracted  to  each  other,  and  they  do  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  tell  me  what  they  say,  or  they  find  repetition  wearisome. 
finally  forgetting  me  altogether. 

One  evening  I  was  forced  to  sit  and  watch  a  performance  on  the 
piano  — not  a  s<ml  speaking  to  me  or  oflfering  me  a  book  or  album  of 
views  to  look  at.  It  was  useless  for  me  to  try  and  repeat  poetn-  or 
recall  old  songs  or  indulge  in  "noble  thoughts  " — my  heartache  vas  too 
great,  my  personal  discomfort,  in  a  stiff-backed  chair,  too  keenly  felt, 
and  J  had  to  wrestle  with  the  tears  that  wanted  to  fall.  .  .  .  With 
the  deaf,  on  the  contrary,  all  embarrassment  disappears.  I  never  think 
of  myself  as  unfortunate  among  them.  ...  I  am  coming  to  believe 
the  situation  is  hopeless— there  in  fio  «ueh  thing  as  a  rentoratton  toMciH§, 
even  for  orally  taught  ])upils." 

The  following  is  the  answer  of  an  orally  taught  young  lady 
whose  only  instructor  has  been,  until  recently,  her  own  cd- 
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The  object  of  their  edncation  has  been  attained,  and  no  true  friend  of 
the  deaf  could  wish  it  otherwise.  For  wlien  this  is  attained  the  object  of 
the  education  of  the  deaf  is  complete. 

And  is  this  all  ?  Having  fitted  our  boys  and  girls  to  pro- 
vide for  their  material  wants  by  "  competition  "  with  their  hear- 
ing brothers  and  sisters,  do  we  indeed  feel  that  "  nothing  more 
is  to  be  desired  "  ?  Does  "  success  "  in  the  different  vocations 
of  life  prove  that  "  the  object  of  their  education  "has  been  at- 
tained "  ?  Is  the  spirit  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury so  far  removed  from  that  of  the  first  half  that  these  words 
of  our  pioneer,  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet,  find  no  echo  in 
our  hearts  to-day  ? 

The  peculiarities  of  their  mind  and  character  should  be  the  constant 
study  of  those  whose  beneficent  calling  it  is  to  elevate  them  in  the  scale 
of  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  existence:  to  fit  them  for  usefulness 
and  respectability  in  this  life  and  for  happiness  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

And  again : 

I  want  to  prove  in  this  school,  what  men  of  business  are  not  wont  to 
believe,  that  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  God  and  of  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  Jesus  Christ  can  lead  men  to  nobler  plans  of  conduct  than  all  that  is 
falsely  called  honor  by  this  world. 

SARAH  H.  PORTER. 
Instructor  in  the  KendaU  Sdiooly  Washington^  D.  C. 


PRIMARY    GEOGRAPHY:    SOME   LESSONS    ON    THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  following  article  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  in  a 
brief  way,  a  line  of  work  in  connection  with  primary  geography. 
I  have  found  this  work  practical  and  successful  beyond  my 
expectation.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  primary  books  on 
geography,  as  a  rule,  are  made  up  of  questions  and  answers. 
They  are  usually  in  the  fewest  words  possible,  and  verbs  are 
frecjuently  left  out.  Such  books  are  placed  in  the  bands  of 
young  pu|)ils,  just  at  a  time  when  the  teat^her  is  e.xertiug  him 
self  to  have  his  pupils  use  complete  sentences  and  do  con- 
nected work  in  language.  To  adhere  strictly  to  such  a  book 
is  practically  to  shut  the  pupils  off  from  connected  language, 
as  far  as  this  particular  study  is  concerned.  The  work  which 
I  have  been  doing  is  not  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the 
book,  but  to  sui)plemont  it  and  develop  language. 

Charts  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  this  article  were  procurcil 
from  the  Institution  printing-office,  and  filled  in  by  the  pupils. 
I  have  selected  the  chart  of  the  Southern  States  as  a  sample 
of  such  work : 
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I  have  found  these  charts  highly  useful  in  placing  before 
pupils,  in  a  simple  and  compact  form,  the  prominent  and 
essential  facts  connected  with  each  State.  The  different  places 
mentioned  in  the  chart  are  talked  about  and  then*  location 
shown  on  a  large  map  until  apparently  well  fixed.  As  soon  as 
the  charts  have  been  committed  to  memory,  the  States  com- 
posing the  group  are  assigned  to  the  members  of  the  class  to 
be  written  up.  Sometimes  all  write  up  the  same  State,  but 
usually  different  ones  are  assigned.  The  following  description 
was  written  by  a  pupil  twelve  years  of  age.  He  has  been  at 
school  three  and  one  half  years. 

The  State  assigned  was  Florida.  The  work  is  reproduced 
just  as  written  during  the  regular  recitation: 

Florida. 

Florida  is  one  state  which  belongs  to  the  southern  states.  It  borders 
the  Golf  of  mexico  aod  the  Atlantic  ocean.  8t.  John's  River  is  the  chief 
river  in  Florida.  It  rises  in  east  part  of  Florida.  It  flows  north  and 
empties  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Tallahassee  is  the  Capital  city  and 
Jacksonville  is  the  largest  city.  No  snow  in  Florida.  Florida  is  warm 
for  a  year.  There  are  no  mountains  in  Florida.  The  summers  are  warm 
and  the  winters  are  mild.  Many  negroes  live  in  Florida.  Many  oranges 
and  lemons  and  other  fruits  grow  in  Florida.  It  is  noted  for  its  fruiU 
and  climate. 

This  is  another  description  of  the  same  State  under  the 
same  conditions  as  the  preceding  one.  The  pupil  is  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  has  been  in  school  four  and  one-half  years. 
Both  are  in  school  only  half  a  day : 

Florida. 

Florida  is  one  of  the  Southern  States.  It  is  an  peninsula  because  it  is 
a  body  of  laud  almost  surrounded  by  water.  Many  great  lakes  and 
rivers  are  in  Fhjrida  No  mountains  are  in  Florida.  Tallahassee  on  no 
large  or  small  river,  is  the  capital  of  it.  St.  Augustine  on  the  Atlantic 
oc*^ftn,  is  the  oldest  city  of  Florida  and  the  United  States.  The  St. 
John's  river  is  the  chief  river.  It  rises  in  the  eastern  part  of  Florida. 
It  flows  north  and  empties  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Gape  Sable  is 
at  the  southern  end  of  Florida.  Some  rivers  flows  across  Florida  and 
empties  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Alabama  and  Georgia,  on  the  east  and  south  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  west  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  borders  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mfxico  and  the  Atlantic  ocean.     It  is  noted  for  its  oranges. 

The  book  used  by  the  pupils  has  the  following  on  Florida: 

Q.   What  state  Hes  south  of  Georgia  ? 

Aus.   Florida. 

Q.   Find  Cape  Sable.     Where  is  it  ? 


iry  <h->:<jmi-hy. 


No  &nswnr  given. 
Q.  What  rivoT  is  iu  FloTi<li(  7 
Aub.  Tfa'f  St.  .lr,Uu'K. 

Q.  What  city  ib  ou  tbe  St.  Jolin's  iienr  iU  uioutli  ? 
Alia.  Jncluouville,  the  largest  i-'ity  in  Fluriila 

(j.  Wliftt  uitf  UD  tbu  Fli.rirlA  coast  is  (lie  uM^at  town  Jii  tlip  United 
Status? 

Ana.  St.  Aaguntine. 

(i.  Niime  the  ua|iit«l  of  Floriilii? 

Ans.  Tnllahassw, 

Q.  For  whul  i»  FUin.ln  inHf.l  ? 

Aus.  F..r  it»  oriiuyR-t-rov^s  anil  hfHlH.-resoH^. 

While  there  ia  a  certain  unci  uuavoidable  degree  of  similarity 
in  the  descriptions  of  difl'eteut  States,  there  ia,  at  the  bame 
time,  ample  scope  for  the  individuality  and  (genius  of  each 
pupil  to  be  developeil.  Tiiis  kind  of  writiug  has  the  coustant 
teudency  to  iustit  into  the  minds  of  tlw?  pupils  tbe  habit  of 
accuracy  of  statement,  and  logical  arrangement  of  ideatt — a 
(Treat  desiderntuu  with  the  deaf.  Pupils  are  encouraged  to 
hunt  up  facts  from  outside  sources  about  the  different  iStatep, 
and  to  incoi-]>orate  them  into  their  desciiptions.  As  they  pro- 
ceed along  this  line  of  work,  mauy  of  them  are  able  to  elabo 
rate  their  productions  to  such  an  extent  that  they  nould  do 
credit  to  pupils  of  more  advanced  classes.  Frpqtient  repeti- 
tion helps  to  til  both  facts  and  forrost  of  language.  As  each 
group  of  States  is  studied,  I  write  a  description  of  the  States 
in  that  group  taken  as  a  whole,  endeavoring  to  bring  in  infor- 
mation additional  to  what  the  charts  have,  written  ia  such 
language  as  I  think  the  pupils  capable  of  comprehending. 

These  are  copied  into  blank  books  and  kept  for  occasional 
reiwliiig,  as  the  pupils  have  time  and  inclination. 

For  variety  in  the  work,  cut  out  maps  of  each  State  from 
some  old  geography — the  larger  the  maps  tbe  better— without 
any  printing  if  possil)le,  and  mount  them  on  card  board. 
Distribute  tliem,  from  time  to  time,  at  random,  and  call  for 
impromptu  deecriptionH,  Pupils  enjoy  this,  and  it  serves  ad- 
mirably to  keep  them  in  touch  with  the  work,  and  out  of  mis- 
chief when  Uiro  :gh  with  other  exercifles. 

I)Wr«HT  P.   BANtiS. 
In'lrufi"!-  in  l/>r  htiniinnla  ficJio-A.  FuribuuU;  Mint,. 


HOW  WE  KEEP  SPEECH. 

In  the  Annals  for  April  Miss  Mabel  Ellery  Adams,  under 
the  title  of  "  How  We  Kept  Willie's  Speech,"  gives  an  account 
of  how,  by  hard,  continuous,  and  very  ingenious  work — work 
that  shows  the  teacher  to  have  been  a  wonder  of  patience  and 
kindness — the  speech  of  a  little  boy  seven  years  old,  who  had 
been  deaf  for  three  months  when  he  entered  school,  was  kept. 

This  article  is  well  written.  We  can  follow  the  little  fellow 
through  the  months  at  school,  and  the  special  lessons  at  home 
during  the  summer ;  and  must  admire  the  skill  with  which  he 
is  made  to  realize  that  in  speech,  lip-reading,  and  written  lan- 
guage he  still  has  means  of  communicating  with  his  fellows, 
though  it  is  only  after  much  suffering  that  he  is  gradually 
tempted  to  use  them.  4 

Starting  with  the  command  of  language  usual  in  bright 
hearing  children,  and  with  the  ability  to  read  readily  "  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  words  of  print  and,  perhaps,  ten  or 
twelve  of  script,"  and  father,  mother,  Marian,  baby,  Willie, 
door,  water,  npntairs,  and  possibly  a  few  more  words,  on  the 
lips,  he  would  not  talk  or  read  aloud,  and  his  mother  re- 
ported that  his  speech  was  grow^ing  more  unnatural  every 
day;  that  he  had  acquired  a  habit  of  stammering,  and  at  times 
could  say  almost  nothing  intelligibly.  Such  was  the  boy  that 
was  to  bo  made  into  a  good  speaker  and  reader  of  speech. 

All  teachers  of  the  deaf  who  can  look  back  on  a  few  years 
of  experience  have  seen  many  such  cases  as  this,  only  it  is  the 
exception  where  friends  have  been  wise  enough  to  hurry  them 
to  school  within  a  few  months  of  the  time  when  hearing  was 
lost.  Usually  a  year  or  two  of  precious  time  is  wasted.  All 
of  us  know  Willie.  Often  he  is  much  older,  and  a  longer  time 
has  passed  since  he  lost  his  hearing,  but  the  same  determina- 
tion not  to  talk,  the  same  passionate  self-pity,  the  same  cer- 
tainty that  ho  is  aftlicted  as  no  one  else  ever  was,  is  nearly 
always  there. 

We  teachers  by  the  Combined  System  have  long  ago  found 
the  absolute  necessity  and  exceeding  difficulty  of  connecting  the 
spoken  language  of  such  children  with  their  written  language. 
We  have  long  ago  found  out  that  *'  if  Willie  could  only  reail 
and  write  everything  he  can  say,  we  might  feel  surer  of  keep- 
ing bis  natural  speech."     Changing  very  slightly  the  words  of 
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Miss  Adams,  on  pages  IL'2  anil  113,  w©  can  exactly  Jescribe 
the  methoil  followed  with  such  cases  iii  Comhmed-SyBtem 
echuuls,  ud  follows  :  Of  course,  one  end  in  view  from  the  be- 
giuning  ia  the  making  of  good  «peech  leadeia,  and  the  only 
meaiis  of  ac-complishiug  this  end  seems  to  be,  parado^cical  us 
it  sounds,  to  leave  speefh-rending  out  ol  the  work  altogethev 
for  a  time.  Distress  at  failure  to  understand  what  was  said 
during  the  earlier  days  of  deafness  has  been  so  great  that  any 
instruvtion  by  means  of  tbe  b]>s  alone  is  at  first  impossible ; 
but  after  lesson  added  to  lessou  of  another  kind  has  been 
learned  without  difficulty,  confidence  in  I'elf  unconsciously 
established,  interest  in  the  subject-matter  of  lessons  awakened, 
and  shyness  to  a  large  degree  comjuered,  then,  with  the  free 
use  of  speech,  comes  impatience  at  eutire  depeudeuce  on  other 
forms  of  language,  the  desire  for  Hpeech-reading,  etc  ,  etc. 

Had  Miss  Adams  used  pantomime,  and  had  Willie  been  is  a 
school  where  he  could  have  seen  other  childieu  use  it,  the  long 
oourse  of  teacher  killing,  chitd-haiTOwing,  individual  attempts 
at  instruction,  when  he  cried  out  in  his  anguish,  "Cau't  you 
get  one  anil  show  it  to  mo ! "  "  Can't  you  show  me  a  picture  T " 
might  have  been  spared  to  Willi©  and  his  teacher.  Instead 
of  confining  herself  to  what  she  could  be  auie  of  making  him 
understand  by  pictur©s,  by  a  gesture,  or  hy  words  which  weri^ 
familitir  to  him,  she  might  have  gone  ou  feailessly,  feehng  sure 
that  thcBP  pictiu'es  in  the  air  would  smooth  over  all  the  rough 
places. 

We  do  not  think  the  end  would  have  been  very  different.  By 
the  Combined  System  this  Willie  would  have  been  saved  some 
weeks  or  months  of  puzzliugmeutal  uncertainty  aud  inactivity. 
The  individual  lessons  at  home,  when  this  earnest,  enthusiastic 
teat^her  devoted  her  whole  time  and  attention  to  him,  would 
not  have  been  necessary.  This  Willie  was  so  bright  that  the 
lack  of  the  picture  for  which  he  asked  mode  little  difference 
in  his  progress.  But  suppose  he  had  not  l>een  a  l>right  boy  : 
Bupjmse  he  had  l)eeu  dull  and  slow,  and  that  he  still  hml 
all  of  his  waywardness  ;  or,  suppoKe  that,  bright  as  be  was,  it 
hod  been  imposHihle  fur  a  good  teacher  lo  devote  herself  to 
Mm  alone  for  hours  at  a  time. 

What  then  t 

Could  he  have  got  the  start  he  did  through  the  use  of 
writing  ?  Could  everything  that  he  said  have  been  written 
and  written  until  be  caught  the  ideat 
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I  must  frankly  say  that  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  even 
made  a  start,  and,  if  he  had  made  it,  his  progress  in  the  use 
of  language  would  have  been  much  slower  than  it  would  have 
been  with  pantomiue  judiciously  used. 

A  few  words  about  some  of  the  other  Willies  we  have  known, 
or  seen,  or  taught,  may  be  of  interest.  We  have  known  so 
many,  that  we  look  on  it  as  a  matter  of  course  for  them  to  re- 
tain their  speech.  It  would  be  a  disgrace  for  any  school  to 
allow  a  child,  who  lost  hearing  at  seven,  and  was  sent  to 
school  in  the  next  two  years,  to  lose  speech.  Even  before 
American  schools  paid  any  attention  at  all  to  oral  teaching, 
children  of  this  kind  retained  their  speech,  and  to  this  day, 
never  having  had  a  lesson  in  articulation  or  lip-reading,  still 
speak  and  read  the  lips  wonderfully.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  mention  names.  There  are  dozens  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
who  graduated  before  the  Clarke  Institution,  the  Horace 
Mann  School,  or  even  Bernard  Englesmann  and  the  "  Improved 
Instruction  "  of  the  deaf  were  known,  who  retain  and  daily 
use  their  speech. 

Coming  to  recent  times,  during  the  past  ten  years,  we  can 
recall  too  many  to  name.  Among  these,  one  came  to  school 
at  fourteen,  having  lost  her  hearing  about  three  years  before. 
She  had  almost  entirely  lost  her  voice,  and  could  only  talk  in 
a  harsh  whisper.  She  graduated  four  years  later,  and  read 
her  essay  so  as  to  be  understood  by  five  hundred  people. 

Another  entered  school  at  ten  years  old,  after  having  pined 
and  mourned  over  his  affliction  for  more  than  three  veais. 
He  was  for  a  few  days  the  most  miserable  boy  ever  seen,  cry- 
ing out,  ''  Home  !  home  !  home  !  "  in  answer  to  every  attempt 
to  do  or  say  anything  to  him.  His  first  show  of  interest  was 
in  watching  signs.  Then  he  began  to  take  part  in  the  boys' 
games  and  to  make  signs  himself.  Then  he  took  to  speaking, 
and  talked  all  the  time.  He  speaks  now  fluently,  pleasantly, 
and  distinctly,  and  makes  signs  well. 

I  could  go  on  and  multiply  instances.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
every  child  in  this  school  who  lost  hearing  after  the  age  of  five 
years,  with  a  single  exception,  speaks  English  fluently  and 
clearly.  During  this  year  we  have  had  three  boys  who  came 
to  us  almost  exactly  in  the  same  state  as  Miss  Adams's  Willie. 
All  of  them  were  miserably  unhap2)y  at  first.  One  demanded 
every  day  that  the  supeiintendent  begin  at  once  the  work  of 
opening  his  earj-,  ami  at  the  end  of  three  days  wailed  out: 
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"  My  laamma  tolil  me  n  story.     ThiH  is  nothing  but  a.  dummy 
school.     You  eiin't  opeu  my  eiirs.     I  want  to  go  Lome." 

The  IftHt  little  one  begtiD  talking  the  Mecond  day.  Innide  of 
a  week  he  was  asking  all  sorts  of  questions,  and  experiiuent- 
ing  to  find  out  liuw  far  other  boys  could  read  the  lipw.  "  What's 
the  reasou  he  kuows  what  I  say  when  I  ai^k  him  what  bis  name 
is,  but  he  don't  know  when  I  tell  him  to  shut  one  eye !"  That 
is  a  sample  of  the  questionn  he  hiu'ls  at  liis  teacher  now  by 
the  score.  He  talks  to  everybody.  With  a  stranger  he  be- 
gins with  T  "  Can  you  hear?"  When  he  is  sure  of  that,  no  one 
can  tell  what  his  next  (juestiou  will  be.  It  was  a  great  eueoiir- 
agenient  to  him  to  know  that  a  few  months  ago  the  other  boys 
and  girhi  could  not  write  any  more  than  he  could. 

All  of  these  little  ones  are  happy  now.  They  speak  from 
morning  to  night.  They  can  say  anything  tbey  wish  to  say, 
and  two  of  them  can  write  most  of  what  they  say.  The 
stimulus  that  started  them  to  speaking  was  pantomime.  The 
bridge  that  connected  their  speech  with  their  writing  was  the 
so-called  "DerKpee  sign-language;"  yes,  "gestures."  When 
they  cried  out  in  theu'  anguish  and  lonehness, ''  Oau't  you  show 
me  a  picture?  "  the  picture  was  always  ready;  and  soon,  very 
soon,  the  pictures  won  them  fi'om  their  lonelineHS  and  started 
them  on  the  road  to  spoken  English. 

Signs  have  finished  their  work  with  them.  Enghsh,  spoken. 
or  written,  will  he  sulficieut  for  them  in  future.  Pantomime 
is  left  behind,  as  tar  as  the  hearing  pupil  in  the  grammar- 
school  has  left  tlie  blocks  from  which  he  learned  his  alphabet. 
Tbey  see  signs  every  day,  and  often  use  them,  but  are  as  little 
injured  by  tliem  as  the  grammar-school  pupils  would  be  by 
the  blocks. 

It  would  he  hard  to  tell  how  much  suffering,  how  much 
groping  in  the  dark,  how  much  precious  eehool-time  the  de- 
voted teachers  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  could  save  to  their 
pupils  if  they  would  use  this  i-eady  means  of  showing  the 
longing  chdd  a  picture — a  living,  breathing,  moving  picture. 
Home  time,  when  jirejudice  and  the  following  of  precedent 
give  place  to  calm  investigatiou  of  this,  to  them,' unknown  aid. 
it  may  dawn  upon  thtm  that  they  cannot  afford  to  do  without 
it  For  the  sake  of  theu-  future  WilUea,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
time  will  soon  come. 

FRANCIS  DEVEREUX  OLABKE.  M.  A.. 
Sitptrinlewieiit  nf  thf  Michigan  Sokoai.  Flint,  Michigan. 


A  VIEW  OF  OUR  PRIVILEGES. 

The  gratifying  though  arduous  task  of  educating  deaf-mutes 
offers  in  its  sphere  abundant  resources  of  interest  and  diver- 
sion when  once  we  have  found  their  secret  spring.  That  there 
are  two  distinct  and  available  sides  to  all  duties  we  all  very 
well  know,  but  whether  we  have  pleasure  or  discomfort  therein 
greatly  depends  on  the  spirit  in  which  we  begin  and  ultimately 
pursue  them. 

My  chief  end  in  writing  this  article  is  humbly  to  suggest  a 
line  of  thought  and  action  in  which  considerable  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  may  be  found  in  the  work  we  undertake,  when 
once  we  throw  ourselves  heart  and  soul  into  it,  notwithstanding 
the  almost  overwhelming  discouragements  which  we  encounter 
at  the  outset  in  that  work. 

That  we  may  to  some  extent  realize  favorably  a  few  of  the 
privileges  before  us  as  teachers  of  the  deaf,  let  us  look  at  our 
pupils  at  the  beginning  of  their  school  course.  Every  experi- 
enced worker  among  the  deaf  is  acquainted  with  that  heavy, 
dull,  and  vacant  stare  with  which  he  is  so  often  greeted  as  he 
enters  his  class  early  in  a  new  session.  Day  after  day  brings 
before  him  sorrowful  experiences  of  their  terrible  affliction,  to- 
gether with  the  dire  results  known  to  follow  in  its  train.  Be* 
cause  of  the  very  inapt  state  of  tlieir  minds,  the  semi-indiffer- 
ence displayed  in  tlieir  actions,  and  the  great  lack  of  affection 
which  that  indifference  portrays,  we  are  at  once  led  to  think 
they  have  lived  in  a  half  dormant  state  prior  to  their  admis- 
sion to  school.  We  readily  acknowledge  this  is  not  the  case 
with  all,  and,  in  so  doing,  mention  the  fact  that  it  would  he 
much  less  so  if  the  parents  of  deaf  children  exercised  their 
influence  a  little  more  judiciously.  When  we  think  of  the  bar- 
riers we  have  to  overcome  at  the  very  outset,  we  cannot  but 
designate  the  teacher's  work  as  specially  irksome  and  trying, 
and  needing  all  that  is  embodied  in  the  virtues  of  love  and 
patienx?e.  Worthy,  indeed,  are  the  Abbe  Sicaid's  words,  *  Let 
no  one  attempt  the  instruction  of  the  deaf-mutes  who  cannot 
cordially  embrace  the  motto  Lahor  ipm  voluptas.'' 

To  watch  our  pupils  as  they  gradually  emerge  from  their 
mental  darkness,  and  begin  to  realize  in  their  simple  way  the 
demands  which  each  day  brings,  often  leads  us  to  regard  them 
as  both  mysterious  and  exceptional  in  their  moods  and  tem- 
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peruaents.  Having  such  a  view  nf  them  before  ua,  ami  know- 
iug  that  thoj  are  wholly  ilepenilent  oa  us  for  development  ami 
culture,  we  at  once  regard  imr  uodertaking  an  promiaing 
"  et]iiul  hopes  and  hazaidti."  At  thin  early  stage,  juHt  uii  the 
threshold  of  a  new  existence,  and  surrounded  by  an  active, 
busy  crowd  of  strangers,  they  constitute  centres  of  wonder 
and  amazement,  and  are  little  else  than  living  automara. 
Here  we  find  our  first  privilege  and  opportunity  to  rouse  and 
stimulate  them  to  thought  and  action,  so  as  to  dispel  that 
vaj^ue  expression  from  their  countenances, 

It  is  ilifliciilt  to  estimate  the  gratification  and  pleasui'e  of  a 
r.esJous  teacher  when,  after  many  weeks,  sometimes  months, 
of  hard  plodding  work,  he  begins  to  see  symptoms  of  the  re 
cent  iuactive  brains  plying  themselves,  and  of  their  dwarfed 
souls  beginning  "to  live  and  move  and  have  their  being," 
Truly,  this  is  a  step  of  advancement  every  teacher  eagerly 
desires.  From  that  important  period  iu  the  school  Ufe  of  the 
pupiU  every  day  dawns  with  fresh  light  and  knowledge  to 
them,  and  they  become  at  once  traetable  and  iuteresting 
creatures.  Henceforth  the  field  is  reinly  for  the  seed,  and 
I>atience,  sympathy,  disereti^m,  and  ability  are  needed  in  the 
sowing,  to  bring  forth  a  harvest  which  may  bloom  and  blosnum 
in  eternity.  Thus  we  enter  on  another  privilege  of  rendering 
onr  children  capable  of  scaling  still  higher  the  ladder  of 
learning. 

What  a  knowledge  of  light  and  shade  is  to  the  painter, 
some  definite  idea  of  the  state  of  deaf  pupils  is  to  the  suc- 
ceasfnl  instrm-tor.  Being  without  a  clear  conception  of  the 
uneducated  state  of  deaf  chikben,  and  of  Uieir  absolute 
ignorance  of  the  simplest  forms  of  language,  we  may  struggle 
on  with  certain  set  phrases  and  reahze  little  sncceas  whilst  we 
expend  every  whit  of  magnetism  we  possess ;  but  when  ouce 
we  have  investigated  and  learnt  something  of  their  pitinitle 
state  of  being  we  may  endeavor  to  descend  to  their  level  for 
the  time  being,  and  cause  them  to  feel  and  know  that  our 
hearts  beat  time  with  theirs  ;  that  our  sympathies  are  wholly 
towfu'ds  thetu,  and  that  wo  can  cuter  into  their  little  world, 
and  eventually  prove  to  be  something  more  than  mere  pro- 
pelling fuctoi's  among  them.  Most  assuredly  as  we  succeed 
in  doing  this  we  ■'  stoop  to  conquer." 

Although,  as  Fitch  tndy  says,  ■■  it  is  not  well  to  make  be- 
lieve that  a  Fcho'-I  is  a  fsmily,"  yet,  because  of  the  varied  cir- 
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cumstances  under  which  we  labor  in  schools  for  the  deaf,  we 
must  of  necessity  assume,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  com- 
prehensive duties  involved  in  parental  care,  and  it  is  when 
fulfilling  these  duties  that  the  earnest  and  zealous  teacher  dis- 
covers his  opportunities  and  enters  into  the  fulness  of  his 
privileges.  When  once  we  have  gi*asped  the  initiatory  part  of 
our  work  we  may,  by  a  little  closer  investigation,  find  it  to  be 
pregnant  with  higher  and  nobler  privileges. 

Wheo  we  think  on  the  extreme  blankness  of  their  minds, 
the  pai'tial  insensibility  of  their  mental  faculties,  the  inert 
state  of  their  senses,  all  constituting  the  well-known  lel/targia 
they  exhibit  when  they  first  enter  school,  we  are  moved  to 
fear  and  trembling  lest  our  undertaking  should  prove  a  "  for- 
lorn hope."  However,  encouragement  comes  to  cheer  us  when 
we  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  incalculable  good  which 
has  been  accomplished  during  the  past  fifty  years  among  deaf- 
mutes,  and  we  are  thereby  stimulated  to  attempt  even  the 
highest  point  of  excellence.  Hence  we  should  in  nowise 
measure  their  possibilities  of  advancement  in  the  light  of  their 
misfortune.  By  enumerating  some  few  of  the  possibilities  to 
which  our  pupils  may  advance  I  may  more  definitely  show 
some  of  the  greatest  privileges  every  devoted  instructor  has 
more  or  less  within  his  grasp. 

Just  "  as  the  potter  has  power  over  the  clay  of  the  same 
lump  to  make  one  vessel  unto  honor  and  another  unto  dis- 
honor,'' so  are  the  characters  of  deaf  pupils  in  the  hands  of 
their  teachers.  To  manipulate  successfully  the  rude  blocks  of 
mind  and  matter  entrusted  to  our  care ;  to  mould  and  train 
their  faculties  to  think  and  reason  for  themselves  and  thus  to 
discriminate  between  right  and  wrong  in  the  various  problems 
of  life  ;  slowly  and  patiently  to  lead  them  to  know  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  their  daily  acts  ;  to  stimulate  and  train  them  to 
self-reliance  and  to  covet  and  strive  for  refinement  and  Wrtue, 
and,  above  all,  to  express  and  appreciate  the  sentiments  of  the 
human  heart — to  do  all  this  is  to  raise  them  to  a  standard  of 
thought  and  action  equal  to  that  of  their  more  fortunate 
brethren,  with  whom  they  must  compete  in  the  business  of 
life.  But  when  we  have  accomplished  this  we  have  only  gone 
half  way,  aud  exercised  nothing  more  than  the  simplest  of  our 
privileges.  Above  and  beyond  all  these,  can  we  question  the 
superiority  of  the  privileges  of  that  man  or  woman  who  can 
impart  to  a  benighted  soul  itajir^t  right  conception  of  its  rela- 
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tion  to  God  aud  its  depeiideiiee  on  Him  j  its  state  of  sin  and 
absolute  neod  of  a  Saxiour,  and.  best  of  all,  tbe  all-Hufiiciency 
of  Christ  as  a  Redeemer  and  bis  g-lorious  plnu  of  sah'atinn  T 

In  aiming  at  tbiB  and  accomplishing  a  part  of  it  we  exercise 
and  utilize  our  very  highest  pHvUeges — in  fact,  the  sublimeat 
privileges  we  may  have  at  the  bauds  of  our  fellow-creaturep, — 
and  by  so  doin^  we  hopefully  Hspire  to  the  realization  of  tbe 
promise  that  "they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  aball 
shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever."  With  such  a  glorious 
enterprise  in  view,  and  knowledge  of  past  success,  we  may  be 
stimulated  to  enjoy  our  privileges  and  attempt  still  higher 
ends,  ever  feeling  the  monotony  of  our  labor  cheered  and 
brightened  by  the  glories  of  possible  results. 

WhUst  still  parsuing  our  subject  and  carefully  avoiding  the 
much  prolonged  "  war  of  systems,''  we  may  profitably  observe 
that,  whether  we  instruct  by  means  of  the  oral,  manual,  or  com- 
bined system,  we  undertake  to  nourish,  develoij,  and  strengthen 
mental  jtoweri^,  which  necessitates  the  best  available  discre- 
tion, because  our  pupils  invariably  prove  to  be  "  the  mirrors  that 
reflect  our  every  act,"  and  eventually  become  in  their  demeanor 
little  more  than  what  we  make  them. 

Having  thus  briefly  considered  the  aflliction  of  our  pupils, 
so  feelingly  described  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  ■'  the  most  desperate 
of  human  calamities,"  and  formed  a  conception  of  their  de- 
[>endence  on  their  instructors,  we  cannot  question  the  great 
and  pressing  need  of  having  teachers  who  know  and  feel  some- 
thing of  the  extent  of  the  privileges  dtuly  at  their  fingera'  ends, 
and  who  will  endeavor  to  use  every  suitable  opportunity  for 
tbe  exercise  of  these  ])rivilege8,  that  they  may  ultimately  leail 
the  little  ones  into  the  fulness  of  the  light  of  the  Hon  of  Ood. 
I  l;.  W.  DODUS. 

Mimoii'irn  /■■  l/,r  Dr.tfin  Liuiidet.  /koti^nd. 


MR.  DUTENS'S  PUPIL. 

[In  the  first  volume  of  the  Annals^  page  232,  there  is  a  notice  of  hd 
article  by  the  **Rev."  Mr.  Dutens  in  the  Christian  Observer^  vol.  viii. 
pages  432-5,  "  On  the  Capacity  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb."  The  article 
gives  a  brief  and  incomplete  account  of  the  education  of  a  deaf-mnt« 
young  lady  in  the  eighteenth  century,  which,  the  editor  says,  was  com- 
municated to  him  "  by  a  third  person,  with  a  few  introductory  aud  con- 
cluding lines,  but  without  mentioning  the  time  when  or  the  occasion  on 
which  it  was  prepared.*' 

A  friend  recently  called  our  attention  to  a  book  in  the  Congressional 
Library  entitled  "  Memoires  d'un  Voyageur  qui  se  repose"  (London, 
1806),  which  contains  the  narrative  of  the  partial  education  of  a  deaf- 
mute  young  lady.  A  copy  of  the  work,  published  in  Paris  in  the  same 
year,  is  in  the  Guyot  Library  at  Groniugen.  On  examination  this  nam- 
tive  proved  to  be  the  original  of  which  the  article  in  the  Chrigtian  Obter- 
ver  was  an  incomplete  translation.  It  was  a  mistake  to  give  the  author 
the  title  of  "Rev."  He  was  Louis  Dutens,  a  young  French  adventurer 
of  the  better  sort,  who  lived  in  England  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Circumstances  brought  him  into  the  family  of  Mr. 
Wyche,  an  English  gentleman,  and  he  taught  his  daughter,  a  deaf-mut« 
young  lady,  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Dutens  seems  to  have  known  nothing  of  the  work  of  De  Pfepee, 
Braid  wood,  aud  Heinicke,  which  probably  began  at  about  the  same  time 
as  his ;  possibly,  however,  his  may  have  preceded  theirs.  He  consulted 
Henry  Baker  (1700  1774),  who  taught  several  deaf-mutes  to  speak  and 
read  speech,  saw  some  of  his  pupils,  and  was  astonished  at  the  facility 
with  which  they  understood  what  he  said  by  observing  the  motion  of  the 
lips:  but  in  his  own  iustruetiou  he  used  only  signs  and  writing.  By 
theBt'  means  ho  gave  his  pupil,  during  the  two  years  he  taught  her,  aron- 
siderabh*  vocabulary  of  written  words  and  a  wide  range  of  thought,  iu- 
rludin^'  the  idea  of  spiritual  existtjui^e  and  of  God.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion came  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  in  consequence  of  the  young  la<ly*s 
falling  in  love  with  her  teacher.  A  graduate  of  Gallaudet  College  ha" 
translated  this  j)art  of  the  narrative  for  the  Anmila. — E.  A.  F.  | 

Miss  Wyche  bad  a  natural  good  seuse  that  guided  her 
wouderfully  iu  matters  of  judgment  and  justice,  but  she  bad 
so  few  ideas  of  the  laws  of  polite  society  and  of  ethics  that  it 
was  not  easy  to  convince  ber  upon  things  wbicb  were  op|K)8ed 
to  ber  inclinations.  One  day  an  example  of  this  was  pre- 
sented which  gave  me  much  disquietude,  and  causcnl  me  U) 
tremble  on  tu'count  of  the  danger  to  which  I  was  exposed. 

Seeing  me  take  so  much  interest  in  ber,  Miss  Wyche  con- 
ceived an  inclination  for  me.     We  were  then  in  the  countrv 

» 

with   her  entire   family,  and  I  spent  the  greater   part  of  the 
time  with   her;  for,  as   Mrs.   Brown   bad  managed   that  she 
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should  not  be  included  in  the  parties  which  were  made  up  to 
dine  at  the  houses  of  the  gentry  of  the  vicinity,*  I  could  not 
resolve  to  leave  her  alone,  and  found  always  some  pretext  to 
dine  at  home,  in  order  to  keep  her  company.  Those  were  the 
happiest  days  of  her  life,  and  this  complaisance  on  my  part 
prevented  her  from  seeing  that  she  was  neglected.  Her 
attachment  for  me,  therefore,  increased  from  day  to  day ;  and, 
though  I  noticed  it,  I  was  not  disturbed,  attributing  it  to  her 
gratitude  for  the  trouble  which  I  took  with  her. 

One  day  when  we  were  alone  in  my  room,  after  giving  me 
some  caresses  which  I  regarded  as  wholly  innocent  on  her 
part,  and  which  I  permitted  with  the  most  innocent  intentions 
on  my  part,  she  showed  less  reserve  than  usual.  I  confess  that 
at  this  moment  I  was  embarrassed  to  know  what  course  to 
take.  I  was  at  the  age  when  the  passions  speak  strongly  to 
the  heart.  I  had  a  tenderness  for  my  pretty  pupil,  which  I 
certainly  believed  sprang  from  compassion :  but  might  I  not 
have  deceived  myself,  and  was  not  this  sentiment  more  likely 
to  have  been  aroused  in  me  by  the  charms  of  a  beautiful 
young  girl  of  eighteen  than  by  her  unhappy  situation? 

Whatever  was  the  motive  of  the  interest  I  took  in  her,  for- 
tunately the  consideration  of  what  I  owed  to  myself,  to  a 
respectable  family,  to  honor,  to  religion,  presented  itself  for- 
cibly to  my  mind  ;  I  was  almost  ashamed  of  having  hesitated, 
and  I  restrained  Miss  Wyche  with  one  hand,  pressing  her  hand 
with  the  other  to  soften  my  refusal.  She  was  ast^^nished  and 
even  a  little  confused  at  my  resistance  ;  she  reproached  me  for 
my  lack  of  affection,  and  asked  the  cause  of  it.  I  knew  well 
that  it  was  useless  to  speak  to  her  of  the  good  order  necessary 
to  society  which  is  maintained  by  marriage,  and  of  the  fact 
that  from  these  two  principles  are  bom  the  rules  of  dtfcency 
and  purity ;  nevertheless  I  tried  to  use  this  sort  of  language, 
which  appeared  to  her  even  more  incomprehensible  than  what 
I  had  said  upon  theology.  At  last,  weary  of  my  morality, 
which  she  did  not  understand,  she  left  me  in  displeasure. 
The  next  day  she  pouted  at  me  ;  I  sought  to  pacify  her,  and 
soon  succeeded;  but  I  made  my  peace  only  by  resuming  the 
subject  of  the  evening  before :  all  that  she  ha<l  understood 
of  my  argument  had    been  that  marriaj^i*  rendered  caresses 

♦Mrs.  Browu,  Mi^s  Wy*}i*;'n  '^ran^linoth'T.  n-^^anl*-*!  th*;  youn^  lady's 
deafnefMi  an  a  family  *y\'^\ir-Af*:  which  it  w;i-»  ije<<rM»Hry  t«>  <-onc#ial,  and  so 
kept  her  seclnded  from  j^en^ral  H*t*:u;\\  a-,  far  ;«♦  i>on?^il>le. 
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proper.  She  asked  if  she  had  understood  aright.  I  said, 
'•  Yes."  "  Well,"  replied  she,  "  then  let  us  marry ;  torment  me 
no  more  with  your  laws  and  your  rules."  I  told  her  it  was 
necessary  to  have  the  consent  of  her  father  and  mother,  who 
perhaps  would  not  be  willing  to  give  it ;  but  that  I  would  try 
to  think  of  some  means  of  removing  this  difficulty.  She  with- 
drew that  day  more  pleased  with  me ;  but  I  saw  well  that  she 
was  not  in  a  mood  to  leave  me  long  undisturbed  upon  this 
matter. 

I  did  not  know  what  course  to  take  in  the  situation  in  which 
I  found  myself.  How  propose  to  Mr.  Wyche  to  marry  his 
daughter?  Would  he  not  have  reason  to  think  that  I  bad 
abused  his  confidence  and  the  innocence  of  a  youug  person  in 
her  position  ?  The  idea  that  such  a  suspicion,  so  injurious  to 
my  honor,  could  enter  his  mind  with  any  appearance  of  jus- 
tice made  me  renounce  absolutely  the  design  of  opening  my 
thoughts  to  him,  and  I  resolved  to  endeavor  to  persuade  my 
pupil  to  yield  to  my  judgment  on  so  delicate  a  subject ;  or,  if 
I  could  not  succeed,  to  depart  from  her  father's  house.  But 
at  the  moment  when  I  was  making  these  reflections,  an  event 
which  was  the  source  of  my  future  success  in  life  occurred  to 
relieve  me  from  my  embarrassment. 

[Here  the  author  relates  at  length  how  he  was  invited  to  go 
to  Turin  as  secretary  to  the  English  minister  at  that  court, 
and  accepted.] 

The  difficulty  was  to  conceal  this  resolution  from  Miss 
Wyche  ;  but  she  had  too  much  penetration  not  to  perceive 
that  I  was  going  to  leave  her.  She  spoke  to  me  of  it,  and  in 
vain  I  promised  her  that  it  would  be  only  for  a  little  while : 
that  did  not  make  her  more  tranquil,  and  she  passed  the  en- 
tire time  which  preceded  my  departure  in  grieving  and  \\vv\y 
ing.  I  was  obliged  to  conceal  from  her  the  moment  of  our  sepa- 
ration, and  to  set  out  without  saying  farewell.  At  last  came 
the  day  I  had  fixed  on,  and  while  she  was  gone  to  walk 
I  took  leave,  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  of  this  respectable  family, 
which  saw  me  go  with  the  same  regret  they  might  have  shown 
for  a  most  cherislied  son ;  and  I  arrived  the  following  day  at 
London  to  enter  on  a  new  cai'eer,  and  to  cast  myself  into  the 
vortex  of  a  new  world,  where  I  was  to  find  more  brilliancy  and 
less  repose,  more  amusement  and  less  happiness. 

[The  memoirs  couttiin  no  further  mention  of  Miss  Wyche.] 


THE  CHANGE  OF  VOICE  IN  ORAL  PUPILS. 

[The  uIiiui],'o  iif  voice  at  ilie  period  of  puWrlj  uiid  its  ilsletifriDUB  in- 
flneniip  ajmn  llip  iirliculii''.ioii  rrf  thu  Aeat  bne  bOHn  mentioned  by  ser^ril 
writers  on  nrtkokliuu  tent.>tiing.  but  Mr.  Auguste  Bojer.  nn  iDstrnctor  in 
the  National  Iiistitulion  hI  FhtU,  is  tlie  first  to  iiiakc  n  c&reful  study  of 
tb*  snbjecl  and  lu  unggest  nieuiiB  liy  whith  tlio  dHtrimeatnt  i-ffoct*  nmy 
ho  avHrlvd  oi'  diwinislied.     This  bv  liua  done  in  it  trnilise  i-ntitli'd  Ve  U 

e  de  la  voirfArt  le  jrunr  tMirtUpiirlant,  Puris,  0<^rr|{(iH  Curri'',  18113, 8vu, 
pp.  3'i.  It  was  nlaij  ptililUhiid  iu  the  Hetnie  !nUrnatinnair  tin  FEimtigne- 
ment  da  Sourdn-Jfurtii  for  Febtuary  and  Mnrch,  1H^3.  Wu  tnuialtite  tbe 
leading  poiuls  ot  tlir  tientitu.  fllirid^ing  mid  e»iideiiBin|t  llietu  cousidorii- 
bly.-E.  A.  F-l 

The  period  ot  pubeity  ami  the  atteudunt  uliauge  of  voice 
gtoerolly  oc<?ui'  a  year  or  two  or  later  with  tLe  dcaS  titan  witb 
tLe  henriiig.  Tliia  w  due,  firBt,  to  the  retarded  intellectual 
developmeot  of  the  deaf,  and,  set'ondly,  to  tLeir  regular  liabite 
of  life  at  Kcliool.  tbfir  manual  labor,  Uieii'  ijUin  food,  aod  tbe 
abaeiice  of  atimulatiug  reaUiug  uittttcr,  jiittur^iH,  aud  apeeta- 
clex.  P«rbai»t,  moreover,  the  prolcitigeil  iui-rliu  iu  which  tbe 
laryux  remaiiiti  during  childhood  may  retard  the  develu]iment 
of  thiit  organ. 

Tbe  ehauge  of  voice  in  due,  ae  waa  stated  by  Ammau  two 
hundred  yearH  ago,  to  "  the  hj'miiutbetic  relutiouH  existUig 
Iwtween  tbe  orgoutt  of  speei'h  aud  those  of  geuerntiou.  At 
the  period  of  puberty  the  cartilagcH  and  muHcleu  of  the  laryiiiL, 
eapeoially  in  the  caae  of  boys,  become  larger  aud  atronger." 
Tbe  platea  of  tbe  thyroid  cartilage  and  tbe  cricoid  cartilage 
are  enlaiged.  Tbe  vocal  cordti  are  lengthened  aud  tluckuued, 
their  length  (iu  hoya)  increasing  fi'otu  twelve  or  fifteen  milli- 
uetcre  to  twenty  or  twenty-live.  The  varioua  parts  of  the 
loryux  are  doubled  iu  size.  Tbe  "Adiuu'a  apple "  maket)  ita 
appearwice. 

Tbe  changeHin  thelaryux  are leitH  marked  in  girlu  tbau  buyH, 
and  the  effect  upon  tbe  articidation  in  very  much  letts.  Indeed, 
it  is  usually  ahuoiit  imjierceptible  Where  it  in  perceptible, 
the  change  in  often  for  the  better  rather  than  the  worse  i  if  the 
voice  loeett  aometbing  of  its  Bbarpneee.  it  gains  iu  fulnesH  and 
'  atrength.  Thia  iu,  perbapa,  the  reason  of  the  phenomenon, 
oftcu  noticed,  that  artii-ulatiou  teaching  ih  generally  much 
mor«  euccefiiitul  with  girlu  than  boys. 

TLe  effect  Ufmn  tbi-  voice  and  articidation  of  boya  tanea 
witb  individualn.  but  it  iit  usually  detrimental,  and  in  tbe  caae 
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of  the  deaf  seriously  and  often  permanently  so.  The  voice, 
previously  pleasant  and  clear,  becomes  harsh,  hoarse,  and  dis- 
agreeable ;  its  emission  painful  and  uncertain ;  the  key  too  high 
or  too  low.  These  phenomena  also  occur  with  hearing  boys ; 
but  they  have  a  natural  regulator  in  their  power  of  audition, 
which  sooner  or  later  enables  them  to  master  and  control  the 
transformed  organ  of  speech.  Not  so  with  the  deaf ;  and,  in 
addition  to  the  change  in  voice,  their  articulation  of  certain 
sounds  often  becomes  and  continues  difficult  and  indistinct ; 
they  get  out  of  breath  quickly  in  speaking  or  reading,  and  dip 
the  senteuces  they  are  trying  to  pronounce. 

The  remedies  to  be  prescribed  for  these  various  defects  must 
depend  upon  and  be  adapted  to  the  various  physiological 
causes  that  produce  them. 

1.  Hoarseness. — The  deaf  in  general,  and  especially  the  con- 
gen  i  tally  deaf,  are  apt  to  have  hoarse  and  guttural  voices. 
The  remedy  usually  prescribed  for  this  defect  is  the  frequent 
use  of  conversation,  in  order  to  render  supple  the  vocal  organs, 
and  especially  the  larynx. 

When  hoarseness  appears  at  the  period  of  the  change  of 
voice,  or  when  hoarseness  already  existing  is  increased  at  this 
time,  the  course  of  procedure  must  be  changed  and  the  use  of 
speech  be  restricted  rather  than  increased.  Hoarseness  at 
this  period  is  due  (1)  to  the  congestive  state  of  the  larynx,  and 
especially  of  the  vocal  cords  ;  (2)  to  the  misplaced  efforts  the 
child  makes  to  retain  his  high  notes.     It  is  necessary,  therefore, 

(1)  to  make  him  avoid  all  excess  of  speech,  and  above  all  not  to 
allow  him  to  force  the  voice,  especially  when  he  is  at  play ; 

(2)  to  lead  him  to  avoid  all  misplaced  effort. 

2.  Vncertainty  in  the  tojie. — During  the  change  of  voice 
the  child  uo  longer  has  complete  control  of  his  vocal  organs ; 
he  speaks  too  high  or  too  low  ;  his  voice  is  out  of  tune. 

The  instructor  must  correct  every  false  intonation  and  have 
the  sound  repeated  in  the  proper  tone,  remembering,  of  course, 
that  at  this  period  the  diapason  of  the  voice  is  progressively 
lowered.  Guided  by  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
change  of  voice  began  and  the  kind  of  voice  the  pupil  had 
before,  the  teacher  can  determine  approximately  the  appro- 
priate tone  for  each  individual.  He  should  lead  the  pupil  to 
speak  in  the  lowest  tone  of  voice  posbible  without  forcing 
nature.  For  this  })urpose  he  will  have  recourse  to  the  sense 
of    touch,  letting    the   pupil   perceive   the  vibrations  of   the 


thorax.  With  the  Hemi -deaf,  false  intoDatiuni)  infty  be  cor- 
rected by  the  aid  of  the  sentte  of  hearia;,',  with  or  without  a 
bearing  tube.  If  a  tube  is  uaed,  the  pupil  rat]  correct  the 
Hound  by  speaking  into  a  tube  the  other  end  of  which  is 
pliu-«d  in  bis  owu  ear  ;  he  vill  thus  be  able  to  compare  the 
sound  be  utters  with  the  sound  required. 

3.  Tendency  to  contract  a  falsetto  voice. — This  defect  is 
caused  diiefly  by  the  unoonscious  efforts  of  the  child  to 
preserve,  io  spite  uf  nature,  the  iutonatioDs  be  had  befure  the 
change  of  Toice.  The  teacher  must  combat  it  energetically, 
for  otherwise  the  pupil,  not  hc-iu-ing  his  own  voice,  will  soon 
form  the  habit  of  speaking  all  the  vowels  in  a  head  tone,  and 
will  have  much  difficulty  in  overcoming  this  fuult.  The  pupil 
must  be  made  to  understand  that  he  must  not  cuntract  the 
muscles  uf  his  larynx  too  violently :  he  must  expend  less 
energy:  euery  vruiid  emitted  in  a  J'alsetta  aoice  must  imme- 
diately  be  correctvtf  by  the  teacher. 

4.  Mnffied  voice,  aphony,  pain/'d  eniieeion. — These  results 
occur  in  extreme  cases  in  connection  with  the  change  of  voice. 

In  such  cases  hygienic  precautions  must  be  tjiken.  adapted 
to  fitcilititte  the  work  of  nature.  The  physician  should  be 
cotifluUed.  in  order  to  see  whether  these  complications  are 
due  exclusively  to  the  change  o(  voice,  and  whether  they  re- 
i)uire  any  medical  treatment;  then  the  pupil  must  be  for- 
biddeu  to  use  speech  to  excess,  either  in  or  out  of  school ; 
long  lecitations  and  all  long  conversation  must  be  avoided. 
We  might  even  be  inclined  to  forbid  speech  altogether  while 
these  symptoms  continue,  in  order  to  relieve  the  pupil  of  all 
fatigue  and  to  prevent  bim  from  contracting  faults  of  voice 
and  articulation  ;  but  as  the  paiuful  sensation  felt  in  the 
larynx  may  contijiue  for  several  months,  it  is  impossible  to 
demand  absolute  silence  for  so  long  a  period,  and  even  if  we 
wished  it  we  could  not  obtain  it. 

Another  means,  less  impracticable,  has  occurre<l  to  us ; 
namely,  to  let  the  pupU  speak  in  a  low  voice,  or  whisper, 
during  this  perir>d  :  but  after  trial  we  have  abandoned  it,  as 
the  whiBt)eiTug  wearied  the  pupil  a  good  deal  and  made  him 
fiungh.  It  is  better  to  let  him  speiik  aloud,  but  recommend 
biu  to  use  his  voice  moderately. 

The  semi-deaf  are  accustomed  to  speak  constantly  out  of 
Bcbool  hours,  and  even  to  bum  tunes  and  shout,  usually 
Btraining  the  voice  in  order  to  eujuy  the  little  hearing  that 
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reuaitiK  to  tUeiu.  This  eicess  of  tocoI  uttenince  we&rie§tbe 
luiynx  and  hinilera  the  course  of  nature  duriug  the  cLungeol 
vi)ice  ;  it  Hlmulil  therefore  be  forbidden, 

5.  The  rtrCicid'ithn  of  nowids. — With  resjiect  to  tlio 
ui'ticulation  of  souude,  we  abould  remember  that  the  |)1iju(a. 
logi<:aJ  ti'aDsformation  of  the  larynx  going  on  at  thitt  p«h[>«il 
produ(;eH  in  this  organ  it  HeueitivenesR  like  that  censed  bj  a 
Kor«  throat.  This  HrnsitiveneBs  especially  affects  the  V(iu**l 
cordK.  HO  that  tbc>  {)ii|>il  hesitates  to  exert  bia  larynx,  and  h^xi 
itrtit!  Illation  sliowci  the  feebleness  of  the  laryngeal  vjbnttioii  as 
This  explains  (1)  the  absence  of  vibrations  iu  the  artiaiUtii^ 
of  the  sonoroim  consonants,  giving,  for  instance,  _/ea]  tufrm^^ 
«nd;nfef  for  /'eof.  and  (2)  the  lUoppiug  out  or  indistinct  utln^^ 
auce  of  the  vowels  r  and  i,  and  of  the  guttural  r. 

These  defects  being  produced  by  a  wholly  natural  cuu«^  n. 
iuiinediate  remedy  eau  be  applied  ;  but  the  teachor  must  wal^ 
his  pupil  carefully,  and,  since  repetition  results  in  babit.M8oo— 
as  the  critical  period  is  passed,  he  must  review  and  corm'^: 
the  pronunciation  of  all  the  sounds,  vowel  and  consoiuai~ 
which  have  been  affecttnl. 

5.  More  fre'jaent  ruapiriition  and  t'Oinequvnt  cfuijiftini)  auw^ 
clippin;/  of  t/m  ncnleiice. — This  is  due  to  tbe  fact  that  tli — - 
ti'ausf or  motion  going  on  in  the  vocal   organ  destroys  teaipB-  -^ 
rarily  iu  the  glottal  opening  and  in  the  larynx  itaeJf  the  wj 
suppleness  which  facilitates  tbe  act  of  respiration.    Moreovt 
the  abnormal  teusiou  of  the  vocul  cords  is  balanced  by  an  e 
piratory  force  equally  iri'egular,  rendering  the  child  short 
breath.     It  may  bo  added  tbiit  tbe  resjiiratorj-  iipparatns  pi 
ticipntes  more  or  less  sensibly  in  tbe  metamorphosis  wliich 
effected  in  the  whole  bwly  at  the  periml  of  puberty. 

To  remedy  this  defect  the  teacher  must  induce  the  pu^^ 
not  to  increase  the  freijuency  of  his  inspirations  or  tbe  tatroe 
of  bis  explications  more  than  is  necessary,  and  when  the  peiioj 
is  passed  his  respimtiou  must  be  regulated.  He  inustiesuue 
the  habit  of  controlhng  his  breathing  by  emitting  a  siicfesiiiuii 
of  words,  a  sentence,  with  a  siugle  expiration  without  takit^ 
breath.  Dr.  Walther,  tbe  physician  of  tbe  National  Institutiuu 
ut  Paris,  assures  tbe  writer  that  breathing  exercises  dunug 
the  period  of  tbe  change  of  voice  cannot  injure  tbe  health  lA 
the  pupil  iu  any  way  ;  tbe  teaiber  may  therefuiv  ouiploy  thnii 
with  his  pupils  without  hesitation.  Mr.  Van  Praagh, direct4)r 
of  tbe  Training  School  of  tbe  Oi'al  Assouiatiou,  Luadou,  writea 
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Colorado  School. — The  comer-stone  of  a  new  induBtrial 
building,  the  seventh  in  the  fine  group  of  buildings  occupied 
by  the  School,  was  laid  March  15,  1894,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  guests.  Addresses  were  made  by  Mi\  Ray, 
Rev.  A.  C.  Peck,  Mi-.  W.  A.  Piatt,  President  Slocum  of  Col- 
orado College,  Rev.  T.  N.  Haskell,  and  Chancellor  Snow  of 
Kansas  University. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  a  paper  entitled 
'*Are  our  Pupils  Overworked  f  presented  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Veditz 
before  a  teachers'  meeting,  the  boai'd  of  trustees  have  decided 
to  shorten  the  hours  occupied  by  the  pupils  in  shop- work. 


Cross  School. — Mr.  J.  G.  Shaw,  editor  of  the  Blackburn 
7'imes,  author  of  the  "Analysis  of  the  English  Census  Re- 
turns "  in  the  last  number  of  the  Aiinals,  and  for  several 
years  actively  engaged  in  promoting  the  education  and  wel- 
fare of  the  deaf,  has  been  appointed  head-master.  The  School 
will  be  opened  about  the  end  of  July.  Mr.  Shaw  promises  for 
the  next  number  of  the  Annals  an  article  historical  and  de- 
scriptive, and  setting  forth  the  plans  and  prospects  of  the 
School. 


(rallaudet  Colief/e. — In  accordance  with  a  petition  presented 
to  the  board  of  directors  by  the  alumni,  the  board  have  decided 
that  after  the  present  academic  year  the  collegiate  department 
of  the  Columbia  Institutiou,  hitherto  known  as  the  National 
Deaf-Mute  College,  shall  be  called  Gallaudet  College,  in  honor 
of  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet,  the  founder  of  deaf-mute  in- 
struction in  America. 

The  reasons  which  rendered  this  change  desirable  were,  in 
brief,  that  the  old  title  was  long,  cumbersome, and  inconvenient; 
that  it  unnecessarily  called  attention  to  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  those  for  whom  the  College  was  designed,  characteriz- 
ing them  as  a  peculiar  class,  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
hearing  world :  that  it  was  disagreeable  to  many  of  the  stu- 
dents and  graduates,  who  in  every  possible  way  tried  to  avoid 
using  it  when  they  had  occasion  to  refer  to  their  AlmaMcUer  ; 
and  that,  even  if  it  were  an  advantage  to  designate  in  the  title 
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IcoDdition  of  tUe  studetitR,  the  old  name  did  not 
acfuratp);  ac«oiiii^iliHii  thnt  purpose,  maHtnucb  aa  n  good  mauy 
of  tbem  are  not  "  mute "  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  some  re- 
taininy  the  ttpeech  they  possessed  before  losing  tbeii-  bearing, 
and  others,  formerly  mute,  having  aciiuu-ed  the  art  of  speech 
thiMiigh  the  instruction  received  in  auhooU  for  the  deaf. 

It  is  certainly  appropriate  that  the  College,  which,  though 
not  established  by  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet,  is  yet  the 
crowning  result  of  his  philanthropic  labors,  should  bear  his 
honored  name.  To  some  of  um.  indeed,  it  would  have  seemed 
still  moie  appropriate  had  the  new  title  been  given  in  hon()r 
of  the  man  to  whom  the  College  directly  owes  its  e:(istence ; 
but,  since  be  himself  rendered  this  impossible  by  refuwing  his 
consent,  there  is  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that,  after  all,  the 
title  is  the  same  that  it  would  have  been  hail  our  wishes  pre- 
vailed, and  that,  whether  be  will  or  not,  bis  name  can  never 
be  dissociated  from  bis  work. 

The  change  of  title  was  publicly  anuounci'd  on  the  last  Pre- 
sentation Day,  May  2,  181)4,  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the 
College,  by  President  James  C.  Welling,  of  Columbian  Uni- 
versity, a  member  of  the  board  of  directors.  On  this  oc 
(^aeion  Lily  A.  Bicksler,  John  M.  Kerslmer,  Hannah  Hebank 
weiler,  and  Thomas  Sheridan,  members  of  the  senior  class, 
were  presented  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts:  Louis  A.  Divine  and  David  Ryan,  members  of  the 
senior  class,  as  canibdates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  J  and  Setb  W.  Gregory  (B.  A.,  Beloit,  1893),  Harvey 
P.  Grow  (B.  A.,  Western  Marjlaml,  1H93),  Barton  Sensenig 
(B.  S.,  Havei  ford,  18U3),  and  Marcus  P.  McClure  (B.  A.,  Par 
sons,  1893),  members  of  the  normal  class,  as  candidates  for 
Lbe  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Miss  Emma  Pope,  a  member 
of  tbe  normal  class,  was  presented  as  a  candidate  for  a  normal 
diploma.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  tbe  undergraduate 
candidates  for  degrees  and  by  the  Hon  Hoke  Smith,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Inteiior.  President  WelUng,  and  Mr.  William  L. 
Hillf  of  Atbol,  Massachasetts,  a  gi-aduate  of  the  College  of  lbe 
cloaa  of  1872. 


Indiana  Jnetitution.^-On  the  lltth  of  April  a  fire,  supposed 

I  to  h*V«  been  caused  by  an  electric-light  wire,  broke  out  in  the 

'   building  known  as  the  chapel  dormitory.     The  arrival  of  the 

city  fire-engines  was  delayed  by  tbe  fact  that  tbe  street  lead- 
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ing  directly  to  the  Institution  was  torn  up  for  the  Uying  of  a 
street  railway,  and  the  building  was  damaged  to  the  value  of 
about  $2,000. 


Kansas  School, — Mr.  J.  T.  Trickett,  a  deaf  man,  has  been 
appointed  foreman  of  the  printing  office,  a  position  which  he 
held  ten  years  ago,  during  the  school  year  of  1883-'4.  The 
Star  shows  a  marked  improvement  since  Mr.  Trickett  took 
charge. 

KevUucky  Institution, — Mr.  W.  E.  Argo,  who  has  had  leave 
of  absence  for  several  months  on  account  of  his  health,  has 
resigned  the  position  of  principal,  since  his  physician  advises 
him  not  to  return  to  Kentucky.  His  health,  however,  has 
greatly  improved  in  Colorado,  and  we  trust  he  will  not  be  loHt 
to  the  profession. 

Miss  Jennie  Lee  has  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  ill  health. 


McCowen  School, — In  March  and  April  Miss  McGowen 


visited  the  leading  Eastern  schools. 


Michif/an  School, — Owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  the  chil- 
dren's dormitories  and  the  prospect  of  a  large  increase  in  the 
num]>er  of  pupils,  the  resident  teachers  have  been  requinnl  to 
move  out  of  the  building. 


MiH8'ts8ippi  Institution. — In  April  and  May  IMr.  Dobyns 
visited  .the  Ohio,  Indiana,  IllinoiH,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Missouri, 
and  Kansas  Schooln. 


Nebr<9sh'(i  Insfitufe. — Mr.  C.  C.  Wontz  has  resigned  the  j>osi- 
tion  of  toacher  to  onga^e  in  fruit  culture  in  the  State  of 
Washington. 

Mrs.  Carrie  K.  Standard  Mosoly,  a  teacher  in  this  Kcho<»l 
until  failin^^  h<'alt.h  c()mp(4kHl  her  rosiguation  more  than  a 
year  a<^o,  and  before  her  marriage  a  teaclier  in  the  Mi(*lii«raii 
and  Arkansas  Schools,  died  from  bums  caused  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  ^^asoline  stove,  March  27,  1894.  Mrs.  Mosely  was  a 
conscientious  Jiud  earnest  teacher,  beloved  by  her  pupils  and 
associates  in  the  three  schools  where  she  taught. 
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'MB  York  Institution. — Mr.  Car!  Wilhelm  Knuileen,  iu- 
stnictor  in  tlie  artH  of  design  aii(i  wood-engraving  in  the 
luBtitutioD  from  1853  to  1857.  died  ou  the_  26tli  of  February 
last,  after  an  illness  of  Hcaicely  three  days.  Mr.  Enudsen  was 
l)orn  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  in  1818.  He  received  his 
general  edueatiou  at  the  military  college  in  that  city,  and  hia 

education  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arta.  He  was  a 
a  of  Bweet  and  affable  diapoBition,  dietinguiBhed  apjiear- 
RHce,  and  great  fiuccesB  as  an  instructor.  Since  retiring  from 
active  profeBsional  life  he  has  resided  in  South  Norwalk,  Coo- 
nectieut.  anti  haa  been  promiuent  in  all  educational  and 
benevolent  imterprises. 

Jforth  CwiiUna  Scluiol. — Mi-.  E.  McK.  Gloodwin,  who 
hitherto  has  been  advisory  superintendent,  has  been  elected 
superintendent  of  the  new  school  to  be  opened  at  Morganton 
in  the  autumn.  Messrs.  David  It.  Tillingbiist,  Z.  W.  Hiiyuee, 
John  C.  Miller,  0.  A.  Betts,  and  Mvm.  Laura  A.  Winston  have 
been  appointed  teachers  in  the  Manual  Department :  Miss 
Anna  C.  Alien  is  to  be  chief  instructor  in  the  Oral  Depart- 
ment, and  MisH  Eugenia  Welsh  ber  assistant. 


Obi'i  IiittitiiUon. — The  Rev.  William  S.  Eaglesou,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Wnshiugtou  College,  Pennsylvania,  has  been  elected 
superintendent,  to  enter  upon  his  duties  on  the  first  of  Au- 
gust next. 

The  Institution  has  Iwen  divided  into  eight  families,  four 
of  each  sen,  according  to  ages.  The  C/inmirle  says  that  by 
this  plan  "  the  children  will  receive  more  comforts  of  home- 
life,  more  careful  supervision  in  personal  cleanliness,  and 
greater  care  in  the  training  of  morals  and  manners." 

OnUtrio  Itislifuliiin. — Mr.  James  B.  Ashley,  for  several 
years  past  a  teacher  in  this  school,  died  April  30.  18i)4,  aged 
fifty  three.  His  death  wascausedby  a  complication  of  diseases, 
ditefly  connected  with  the  liver  and  kidneys.  Mr.  Ashley  was 
a  fiucc«Bsf  ul  teacher  in  common  schools  until  he  lost  Lis  hearing. 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Heafteiwardsbecameeditorofthe  Belle- 
ville £>;itoWu,  and  iinalty  was  able  to  resume  his  original  work  of 
teaebiug  by  devoting  himself  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf. 
IThe  Canadiu"  MnU  says  of  him  in  this  field  of  laboi' : 
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Bringing  his  varied  gifts  to  bear  fully  npon  the  work  he  had  longed  to 
engage  in,  he  being  deaf,  results  soon  proclaimed  him  the  right  man  id 
the  right  place.  His  pupils  stood  well,  and  he  with  them.  He  had 
energy  enough,  willingness  enough,  and  love  enough  to  face  each  and 
every  duty  that  presented  itself. 

Mr.  Ashley  was  a  ready  and  able  writer,  as  is  proved  by  his 
editorial  articles  in  the  Canadian  Mute  and  other  contribu- 
tions to  our  professional  literature.  In  the  Annals  he  is  rep- 
resented by  an  article  on  "  Language  for  the  Deaf,"  vol.  xxxv, 
pp.  250-256. 


Pejinaylva^iia  InstituHori. — The  use  of  signs  on  the  part 
of  teachers  or  pupils  in  the  class  rooms  of  the  Manual  De- 
partment for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  or  on  the  part  of 
officers  and  servants  for  purposes  of  communication  with  the 
pupils  outside  of  school  hours,  has  been  prohibited  as  far  as 
possible.  Spelled  or  written  English  is  to  be  used  instead. 
For  chapel  purposes,  however,  the  use  of  signs  may  be  con- 
tinued. 

Last  autumn  two  classes  of  bright  children,  one  of  which 
had  been  two  years  under  manual  instruction,  the  other  three, 
were  placed  under  oral  training,  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  the  mental  development  thus  previously  attained 
might  prove  an  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  speech.  Communica- 
tion between  teacher  and  pupils  is  carried  on  in  writing,  while 
instruction  is  given  in  speech  and  speech-reading.  The  pupils 
also  have  daily  exercises  in  written  language  and  in  arithmetic. 


Rhode  Island  Instltnte. — A  shoe-shop  has  been  opened,  aDd 
it  is  expected  that  sloyd  and  printing  will  be  added  next 
September. 

South  Dahtta  School. — The  School  was  closed  March  22 
this  year  instead  of  June  13,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of 
diphtheria.  There  were  six  cases  of  the  disease,  all  of  which 
recovered.  The  buildings  will  be  thoro  uglily  renovated  before 
the  opening  of  the  next  term. 


Utah  School. — The  School  was  closed  Apiil  30  instead  of 
June  16  this  year,  on  account  of  insufficient  means  of  sup- 
])ort.      At  the  close  of  the  tern)  public  commencement  exer- 


dees  were  held  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Sf.hi^ol, 
which  huB  now  eompleted  its  tenth  year. 

Wliconsin  .ScAoo/. — Mr.  Swjler  has  invited  all  the  teachers  of 
the  deaf  in  the  State  to  meet  at  this  Srliool  ou  Monday  and 
TuesiUy,  May  28  and  29.  The  object  of  the  meeting,  as 
stated  in  the  7'iiiies,  is  '*  to  promote  that  fraternal  regard  and 
better  HI' (juain taupe  which  should  e^tist  among  those  interested 
in  the  deaf,  and  nt  the  name  time  enable  teachers  to  become 
more  familiar  with  the  methods  of  tliis  Si'hool," 

Mr.  Swiler  and  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Graebner,  a  membei'  of  the 
board  of  control,  visited  Eastern  schools  for  the  deaf  dnring 
the  month  of  May. 


Wright-ITui»a»oi,  .Sc/iiioI.—'Mt.  John  Dutton  Wright  and 
I>r.  Thomas  Arthur  Hiimnson,  late  instructors  in  the  New  York 
Institution  tor  Improved  Instrnction,  have  established  a  private 
school  in  New  York  city  to  be  known  t\n  the  Wright-Humnson 
Urol  Hchool.  It  will  be  opened  for  the  admission  of  pupilu  in 
the  autumn. 

MISCKLLANEOUH. 

7'he  Fourth  Summrr  Meettni/  of  l/ie  American  AniKxnation 
to  /"rouwle  the  Tefihiny  of  Sjieeeh, — Ab  announced  in  the 
April  AniutU,  the  Fourth  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Amorit^an 
Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  lo  the  Deaf 
will  be  held  this  year  at  Chautauqua,  New  York,  July  1-10, 
inclusive,  and  tlie  headquartiirn  of  the  AsscKnatioii  duiing  its 
session  will  be  at  the  Hotel  Athenn^um,  whJuh  gives  reduced 
rates  to  members  of  the  Assoc jntioti.  An  interesting  and  Jn- 
Btrufttivc  programme  has  been  aiTonged  by  the  committee, 
but  as  it  has  not  yet  (at  the  date  these  pages  go  to  press)  been 
ad<^te(I  by  the  boai'd  of  directors,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
publish  it.  A  circular  giving  fall  information  will  soon  be 
ioened. 

The  Decision  at  Chatitawpia. — Seldom,  if  ever,  has  a  more 
important  question  come  ap  for  conHideratiou  in  our  profeo- 
thsn  that  of  the  union  of  the  Convention  with  the  Aiwo- 
The  dire<'turK  of  the  Association  have  not  yet  acted 
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upon  the  Overture  of  the  Convention,  but,  whatever  recom- 
mendation they  may  make  concerning  the  proposed  uoion,  the 
measure  will  undoubtedly  be  discussed  at  Chautauqua,  and  a 
decision,  one  way  or  the  other,  will  probably  be  reached. 

The  Convention,  by  a  vote  to  which  no  negative  was  opposed, 
has  proposed  to  the  Association  that  it  change  its  name  and 
so  enlarge  the  scope  of  its  operations  as  to  render  further 
meetings  of  the  Convention  unnecessary.  The  Overture  to  the 
Association  (pubhshed  in  the  January  number  of  the  Aimalt, 
pages  47-51)  suggests  an  amendment  to  its  constitution  which 
makes  the  following  additions  to  its  objects : 

To  promote  the  general  education  of  the  deaf  on  all  practicable  and 
useful  lines,  and  to  arrange  for  such  meetings,  conventions,  and  coa- 
gresses  of  instructors  as  may  seem  likely  to  prove  helpful  to  this  end. 

This  proposal  of  the  Convention  may  be  taken  as  the  most 
complete  and  generous  response  possible  to  the  declaration  of 
the  Association  in  Article  II  of  its  constitution  that  one  of 
its  "  objects "  shall  be  "  To  co-operate  with  the  quadrenniid 
conventions  of  the  instructors  of  the  deaf."  It  offers  the  As- 
sociation a  golden  opportunity  for  occupying  a  wider  field  and 
doing  a  larger  work  than  was  contemplated  by  its  founders. 
It  also  opens  a  way  for  the  unitication  of  the  profession  and 
the  avoidance  of  unprofitable  controversies  and  injurious 
rivalries. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  official  information  has  come  from 
the  directors  of  the  Association  that  they  look  with  disfavor 
on  the  scheme  for  union.  Dr.  Gillett,  it  is  true,  has  expressed 
his  individual  "  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  surrendering  the  au- 
tonomy of  the  Quadrennial  Convention,"  but  neither  from  him 
nor  from  any  other  quarter  has  come  any  suggestion  that  the 
interests  of  the  Association  would  be  at  all  impaired  by  its 
enlargement  as  suggested  in  the  Overture.  In  some  of  the 
deaf  mute  papers  opinions  for  and  against  the  abandonment 
of  the  old  convention  have  been  expressed,  but  there  has  been 
as  yet  no  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  subject. 

The  meeting  at  Chautauqua  will  afford  an  opportunity  for 
a  full  and  free  interchange  of  views.  Many  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  profession  are  members  of  the  Association,  , 
and  can  therefore  express  in  its  annual  meeting  whatever  opin- 
iona  they  hold  on  the  subject  of  union  when  the  Overture 
comes  up  for  consideration  in  the  body  to  which  it  was  sent. 
If  the  action  at  Chicago  was  hasty  and  ill-advised,  its  consuin- 
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I  entered  the  Institution  in  1884,  and  was  trained  under  Mr.  Van  Asck. 
I  remained  with  him  until  the  end  of  last  year,  when  I  severed  my  con- 
nection with  the  Government  and  started  a  private  school  here  in  Wel- 
lington. 


An  International  Exchange  of  Text-Books. — Mr.  Lars  A. 
Havstad,  of  Chris tiaaia,  Norway,  has  addressed  the  following 
commuuication  to  the  Yolta  Bureau : 

I  understand  that  the  schools  of  the  deaf  in  the  United  States  hsTe 
at  their  disposal  primers,  readers,  and  other  lesson  or  text-books  spe- 
cially suited  to  the  requirements  of  deaf  children.  Now,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  schools  of  the  several  countries  possess  too  little  knowledge  of 
the  methods  or  systems  of  instruction  pursued  and  the  books  used  in 
corresponding  schools  in  other  countries,  and,  consequently,  I  think, 
new  and  useful  ideas  relating  U)  instruction,  and  particularly  in  reganl  to 
language-teaching,  remain  unknown  too  long  a  time  outside  of  the  coun- 
try where  they  originate.  I  am  convinced  that  the  books  used  in  the 
American  schools  for  the  deaf  are  very  little  known  to  French,  German, 
or  Italian  teachers,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  American  teachers  have 
a  full  opportunity  to  compare  the  best  French  and  German  books  with 
their  own. 

Could  not  the  Volta  Bureau  be  the  medium  of  exchange  between 
teachers  of  the  different  countries,  and  so  bring  them  nearer  to  one 
another  in  this  domain  ? 

I  would  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  a  few  of  the  American  standard 
books,  cspeciully  those  relating  to  elementary  instruction  in  language. 
Possibly  I  could  send  you  some  of  our  own  books  in  exchange. 

If  you  think  my  idea  feasible,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  bring  about  an 
interchange  between  the  principals  of  the  more  prominent  institutions, 
and  so  arrange  accessible  libraries  at  places  containing  collections  of 
school-books  in  the  principal  languages. 

Persoually,  I  desire  to  have  such  books  in  order  to  be  able  to  point  out 
that  what  are  now  often  thought  to  be  new  ideas  are  really  not  new.  but 
have  been  known  long  ago. 

The  service  which  Mr.  Havstad  desires  the  Volta  Bureau 
to  render  is  iu  the  direct  line  of  its  work,  and  it  enjoys  excep- 
tional facilities  for  international  e.\ changes  of  the  kind  pro- 
posed. Mr.  Hitz,  the  superintendent,  authorizes  us  to  say 
that  the  Bureau  will  be  pleased  to  act  as  the  medium  of  ex- 
change between  schools  of  any  text-books  or  analogous  publi- 
cations that  may  bo  transmitted  to  it  for  this  purpose. 


Blind  and  Deaf  Children. — The  Sixty-second  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  contains  addi- 
tional details  of  interest  concerning  Edith  Thomas,  Wilhe 
Robin,  and  Thomas  stringer,  the  three  blind  and  deaf  children 
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DOW  reoetTing  education  iu  that  schuol.  These  three  children 
are  now  all  taught  in  the  regulai'  plaeaes  with  the  bliud  pupils, 
imd  subjected  to  the  same  rules  aa  others,  tho  only  difference 
being  the  presence  of  their  >«pecial  teachers  as  interpreters. 
Their  progress  is  said  to  compare  favorably  with  that  of  their 
claes-mutes. 

A  Tmte  for  limeli'i!/.— Mr.  B.  B,  Allabougb,  whose  valu- 
able article  on  '*  Reading  as  an  Aid  to  Language-Teiichiug '' 
in  the  last  volume  of  the  Anna/K,  pagee  118-124,  will  l>e  re- 
membered, gives  us  the  following  reiMjrt  of  his  success  during 
the  post  year  in  carrying  out  the  plan  there  outlined : 

The  plnii  bn»  beeti  workiO);  very  satinfact'irily.  I  furoiali  my  pnpil-i 
with  primnry  reoilere  r<ir  liuiiriu);  i^biMivu  iiiBl«nd  uf  tbe  pi<:tiu'e.1ii>i>k« 

hicli  Uiny  iuhhI  iliiring  tlivir  first  yeiir  apil  ■  goiiil  piu't  i>f  tlieir  himhjiii) 
yenr  in  si-huul.  I  lUluw  tlieiii  Ui  ritaH  titme  boi>hii  iu  Ibe  H-buot-ruoiu 
dnriug  aparir  nionicnU.  Aa  tlia  boukH  are  buHOtifnlly  luid  oupinnitlj' 
illuBtnitwl,  Beuiiring  u  v\rnr  iidc!  i:1ii«i!  obsvrvtitiiju  of  tht>  sulijevts 
trtwU-il.  my  pupils  read  them  with  grtiiit  plensurc.  So.  when  Ihey  have 
bngan  reading,  it  is  quite  linrd.  »otiielimes  I'lnsppritliDg.  Ui  get  tL«m 
tu  Isj  H«iil«  I.Lt:  buoke,  Ort^ueiDimlly  bouih  ul  ihetu  opaD  Irookii  uud  reud 
them  OD  the  sly.  Tbi«  is  aut  bud,  when  tbu  utijti't  is  cimsidLTed.  Some 
eiu  bnva  been  Hi^iiuiriug  »  goi>d  den!  ot  Bugliab  from  tli"  Uonks,  aiid 
und  thpn  they  UBe  espreBsinnH  which  I  Imve  not  tuoght,  This 
B  that  tliry  huvp  aujuirrct  u  tiwlu  [i>r  rtMidiiiij  uad  will  likely  rctnio 
It  all  their  livei*. 

The  biKika  which  1  have  tnuml  tu  Im  |>i>|jiilHr  with   my  pnpiU,  su  far. 

*•  aa  fullows ; 

Uarnes'  New  Matiounl  Knaders.  Noa.  1  nnd  'J, 

Swiutun'a  Ketiden.  Nob,  1  nnd  2. 

New  Franklin  Keikdere.  N<)».  1  HUd  2. 

Normal  Kea'lers  ( tUub),  Nus.  1  and  2. 

Huderii  ILvadera  (Oonrley  A  Hunt),  Nos.  1  and  3. 

Appletun'n  RiwderB.  Noh.  1  and  'i. 

Powell's  LnunmiBe  S«riK».  Pari  I  t"  H-iw  m  See  "). 

KiMp'a  Schtiol  Ktorim. 

Uim  H»miuond-»  »lory  Header  No.  1. 

I  alBa  give  my  pupils  "  Our  Little  Ones."  and  rewrite  stonen  from  this 


I  have  twenty-one  pupils,  of  whom  Miiteun  have  been  in  school  sinee 

e  fsD  vf  'W,  and  the  rest  since  '80.     With  the  exception  of  aevmi  (dall 

lee),  all  will  n.-ml  rather  than  lalk  iu  school.     I  make  it  a  rnlo  for  tbem 

■pvll  or  writp  when  they  talk  to  mo  or  with  each  other  in  the  si^hool- 

Kow  and  then  I  watch  Ihern  while  they  are  Inlking,  to  see  that 

one  ixirreet  forms  of  exprmsion.  and  encotirage  and  hel|i  them 

in  their  ileronlean  ta.'^k  of  at'quiring  btoguage.     Thwy  take  this 

good-naturedly  and  philoeopUvally.     They  Understand  that  11  U  tot 
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their  own  good,  and  observe  it  willingly  and  cheerfully.  The  rule  is 
equally  binding  on  me,  and  I  set  the  example  of  spelling  or  writing. 
No  unpleasantness  is  experienced  on  account  of  this  rule.  Of  course, 
occasions  arise  whe  n  signs  are  necessary  and  tolerated. 


Miss  Ilamrtwnd's  Story  Reader  No.  2. — Miss  Ida  V.  Ham- 
mond^s  Story  Reader  No.  1  was  noticed  in  the  A  nncda  of  last  year, 
page  242.  Reader  No.  2,  like  its  predecessor,  is  published  by 
the  Hartford  School,  from  the  Ellen  Lyman  Fund,  which,  from 
the  liberal  way  in  which  it  has  been  used,  has  proved  such  a  boon 
to  all  our  schools  for  the  deaf.  It  contains  interesting  short 
stories  adapted  to  the  pupils  in  the  fourth  year  of  instruction, 
and  is  suitable  either  for  individual  reading  or  for  clasB  work. 
These  stories  have  been  gathered  from  vanous  sources,  and 
have  been  more  or  less  rewritten  to  adapt  them  to  their  pres- 
ent purpose.  Questions  appended  to  some  of  them  suggest 
the  use  which  may  be  made  of  the  topics  of  conversation  be- 
tween teacher  and  pupils. 

Reports  Received. — We  have  received  the  Reports  of  the 
following  Schools  for  the  Deaf  for  the  years  1892-'93,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  previously  mentioned :  Cambrian,  Emden,  Co- 
lumbia, Indiana,  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's,  Mackay,  Manitoba, 
New  York,  New  South  Wales,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Veners- 
borg  (Mrs.  Nordin's  School  for  Blind  Deaf-Mutes),  Veners- 
borg  (Mr.  Nordin's  School  for  the  Deaf);  also,  for  the  same 
year,  the  Report  of  the  Church  Mission  to  Deaf-Mutes,  New 
York. 


ADVEllTISEMENTS. 

Wantki).     By  an  erj<'igeti<;  youiij^  man,  a  u«>llege  gra«liiate,  at  presei* 
heaid   teiwlicr  and  »'(litoi\  a  pohitioii  in  some  school  for  the  deaf.     Bej^ 
references.     Address   X.  X.  X.,  care  of  the  Editor  of  the   ArtnalK,  KvCM 
didl  Cireen,  Washington,  I).  C. 


A  YorNi;  i.ADY  wlio  Inis  had  a  course  of  training  iu  an  oral  school  for 
the   ileaf  desires  a  position   in  a  school   or  private  family.     Kefereuc  ^ 
given.     Address    "Articulation,"    care    of   the   Editor   of   the   Annalt^ 
Kendall  Green,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  FIRST  YEAR'S  WORK.— I. 

Able  men,  interested  in  public  education,  who  have  closely 
observed  its  course  and  weighed  its  results  as  shown  in  the 
graduates  of  our  public  schools,  sometimes  fear  that  its  ten- 
dency is  toward  mechanical  system  in  methods  rather  than 
individuality  and  originality — toward  perfect  drill  rather  than 
independent  thought.  Uniform  mediocrity  rather  than  diverse 
excellence  seems,  in  some  schools,  to  be  the  result,  if  not  the 
aim. 

It  has  been  said  that  our  schools  for  the  deaf  have  taken 
from  the  public  schools  this  love  of  uniformity  and  system, 
and  that  there  are  teachers  who  would  prefer  to  spoil  a  class 
by  rule  and  system,  rather  than  to  graduate  exceptionably  able 
young  men  and  women  by  individual  instruction  and  the  care- 
ful fitting  of  various  metho<ls  to  different  abilities. 

Giving  explicit  directions  for  teachiug  each  lesson  seems  to 
be  a  step  toward  this  machine-like  formalness,  which  so  loves 
uniformity  and  average  results  as  to  make  no  provision  for 
individuality  or  diversity  of  ability  in  either  teacher  or  pupil. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  the  larger  the  individuality  of  the 
teacher,  the  more  his  zeal,  the  longer  his  experience,  the  greater 
his  past  success,  and  the  deeper  his  insight  into  the  principles 
of  his  profession,  the  less  help  such  a  carefully  written  pro- 
gram will  be  to  him,  and  the  more  it  will  impede  his  progress 
and  cool  his  ardor.  If  this  attempt  of  mine  is  to  be  taken  as 
a  command  to  the  teacher,  even  to  the  inexperienced  teacher, 
to  force  each  class  and  each  pupil  in  a  class  along  a  narrow 
rut,  prescribed  in  inhance  without  individual  study  of  the 
pupil — if  it  is  to  be  considered  a  "cast-iron  schedule  of  in- 
struction in  set  form  and  with   unvarying  hmitations,'  then 
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its  publication  can  do  little  good,  and  may  do  much  harm.  It 
is  hoped  that  all  teachers  of  the  deaf  have  sufficient  wisdom 
to  look  upon  it  in  a  dififerent  light — simply  as  a  faithful  record 
of  what  has  been  found  a  very  successful  method  of  teaching 
deaf  children  to  think  and  to  express  their  thoughts  in  Eng- 
lish— given  as  an  example,  only  to  be  followed  strictly  when 
the  individual  teacher,  for  lack  of  time,  experience,  or  inde- 
pendence of  thought,  can  find  no  better  method  that  fits  the 
class  in  hand. 

The  greatest  success  with  the  deaf  could  be  gained  were  we 
able  to  give  to  each  class  on  entering  school  a  thoroughly 
competent,  trained,  and  enthusiastic  teacher  who  could  stay 
with  them  during  their  entire  school-life.     Such  a  teacher 
would  have  a  plan.     He  would  teach  this  year  with  the  thought 
of  next  year's  work  constantly  in  mind,  and  next  year  he  would 
remember  what  had  been  done  this,  and  think  of  what  was  to 
be  done  in  the  future.     No  school  can  follow  this  plan.     We 
have  not  the  teachers  and  cannot  get  them.     As  pupils  must 
change  teachers,  it  is  only  right  that  the  teachers  should  all 
work  on  the  same  general  plan,  so  that  each  teacher  may  have 
a  clear  idea  of  what  the  class  has  done  in  the  past  and  what  it 
will  do  in  the  future.     It  is  as  if  the  ''  course  of  study  ^'  were 
a  channel  through  a  broad  sheet  of  water ;  whether  we  sail  or 
row  or  paddle  are  matters  of  individual  taste ;  but  it  is  desir- 
able that  we  should  reach  certain  points  about  certain  times. 
On  either  hand  are  other  channels — some  leading  by  other 
routes  to  the  8ame  points,  others  winding  off  into  desolate 
shallows  of  disappointment  and  failure.     If  the  teacher  is  a 
trained  pilot  and  from  former  experience  knows  that  one  of 
these  side  cbanuels  will  bring  his  class  to  one  of  the  fixed 
points  in  time  for  the  next  pilot,  or  if  there  is  time  for  a  short 
excursion  and  a  return  to  the  fixed  course,  side  trips  may  be 
made  with   pleasure  and  safety.     If  this  is  not  so,  it  will  be 
better  to  follow  the  channel  known  to  be,  if  not  the  best,  at 
least  safe  and  good. 

It  is  a  work  of  great  difiiculty  to  lay  down  in  advance  a 
course  of  study  to  be  followed  by  a  large  number  of  children 
varying  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  children  to  vary.  Should 
a  trained  teacher  of  long  experience  and  great  wisdom,  fitted 
iu  every  way  for  the  task,  undertake  to  write  down  in  advance 
just  the  studies  and  the  amount  of  each  that  one  child,  with 
whoso  character  and  abilities  he  is  well   acquainted,  should 
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pursue  year  by  year  for  five  or  six  years,  the  task  would  be  by 
no  means  easy.  Multiplying  the  number  of  children  does  not 
lighten  it.  When  we  come  to  think  that  this  course  of  study 
is  to  be  followed  by  children  who  differ  very  greatly,  and  in 
ways  that  are  unknown  except  among  the  deaf,  the  task  seems 
almost  impossible,  and  there  must  be  many  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule.  Some  of  our  children  come  to  us  from  homes 
where  existence  alone  is  an  education,  and  where  they  have 
been  made  the  objects  in  an  unusual  degree  of  intelligent 
attention  and  love ;  others  from  places  where  intelligence  and 
education  are  both  lacking.  Some  come  with  minds  quick- 
ened by  careful  kindness ;  others  with  intelligence  made  dor- 
mant by  selfish  indifference,  or  almost  stamped  out  by  cruel 
neglect.  Some  come  with  self-restraint  and  good  habits 
formed  by  painstaking  love,  others  with  self-will  and  dis- 
obedience grown  strong  from  foolish  indulgence.  Some  have 
no  knowledge  of  any  language,  or  even  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  language,  while  others  have  as  much  language  as 
hearing  children  of  the  same  age.  Some  can  best  be  taught 
orally,  others  will  make  no  progress  by  that  method.  Some 
will  progress  quickly  with  even  the  most  desultory  and  rambling 
instruction ;  others  need  patience  unlimited,  systematic  and 
constant  drill  on  every  new  principle,  and  advance  so  slowly 
that  they  seem  almost  to  stand  still.  To  parcel  such  children 
into  classes,  and  lay  out  a  set  course — so  much,  nothing  more, 
and  nothing  less,  each  year—  is  a  work  of  foolishness. 

The  course  here  given,  the  methods  of  teaching  it,  and  the 
amount  to  be  accomplished  each  year  are  such  as  it  is  believed 
are  right  for  an  average  class  of  deaf  children,  at  least  seven 
years  old,  who  start  with  no  exceptional  advantages  or  disad- 
vantages. There  will  be  classes  which  can  go  much  faster,  and 
some  that  cannot  go  so  fast.  With  semi-mutes  knowing  lan- 
guage at  the  start  a  very  wide  departure  from  this  course  will 
be  necessary,  especially  at  first.  Exceptional  pupils  require 
exceptional  teaching.  Dull  pupils  cannot  go  as  fast  as  we 
suppose  this  class  to  go. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  system  gives  sufficient  opportunity  for 
the  greatest  amount  of  individuality,  both  in  the  pupils  aud 
in  the  teacher.  It  is  claimed  that  it,  more  than  any  other 
teaches  the  child  to  think ;  and  it  is  confidently  asserted  that 
no  other  so  enables  the  teacher  to  keep  the  bright  and  (juick 
portion  of  the  class  constantly  busy  on  useful  original  work, 
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without  omitting  or  passing  hastily  over  any  necessary  princi- 
ple with  the  duller  ones. 

No  claim  of  oiiginality  is  made  for  the  methods  here  pre- 
sented. On  the  contrary,  they  mostly  came  from  others, 
among  whom  are  many  of  the  men  and  women  who  stand 
highest  in  our  profession.  Special  credit  has  not  been  giveD, 
for  in  many  cases  the  origin  of  methods  long  used  has  been 
forgotten.  The  greater  part  of  the  language  work  probably 
came  from  Mr.  Storrs  and  Miss  Sweet,  of  Hartford,  while  Mr. 
Booth,  of  Philadelphia,  is  the  creator  of  much  of  the  number- 
work.  Modifications  and  variations  have  been  freely  intro- 
duced wherever  pi*actice  has  shown  the  need  of  them.  The 
special  point  desired  in  all  teaching,  which  must  never  be  lost 
sight  of,  is  to  lead  the  child  to  think — in  language-teaching  to 
have  language  used  by  the  pupil  to  express  his  own  thoughts, 
not  to  work  only  with  those  that  have  been  given  him  for  the 
purpose  of  being  used  in  an  exercise.  No  language  is  so 
thoroughly  a  child's  own  as  that  which  he  uses  to  gain  or  im- 
part information — to  learn  what  he  does  not  know,  or  to  tell 
what  he  thinks  the  hearer  does  not  know.  The  aim  of  the 
teacher  should. always  be  to  teach  language  by  using  it  for 
these  purposes.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  best  system,  or 
even  the  one  that  I  would  follow  with  every  class  or  every 
pupil ;  but  I  do  assert  positively,  from  my  own  knowledge, 
that,  with  ordinary  pupils  and  ordinary  tact  and  faithfulness 
in  teaching,  it  will  give  a  mastery,  not  of  idiomatic,  but  of 
simple  and  grammatically  correct  English. 

The  experienced  teacher  may  think  the  directions  given  un- 
necessarily minute  and  explicit.  Such  should,  however,  bear 
in  mind  that  those  little  things  which  long  use  has  rendered 
almost  second  nature  to  the  expert,  are  often  exactly  those 
which  most  puzzle  and  annoy  the  novice.  Should  more  ex- 
planation be  here  given  than  is  needed,  it  can  easily  be  omitted 
by  the  reader ;  but  the  omission  of  any  essential  part  would 
call  for  more  explaining  of  this  exi)lanation. 

Genekai.  Principles. 

In  teaching  the  deaf,  as  in  all  other  teaching,  it  should  be 
always  borne  in  mind  that — 

One  thing  only  should  be  taught  at  one  time. 

No  new  piinciplc  should  be  introduced  until  all  on  which  it 
depends  has  been  mastered. 
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Children  learn  fastest  when  they  feel  a  need  for  what  they 
are  learning. 

Practice  makes  perfect ;  but  it  must  be  practice  on  prin- 
ciples, not  mere  repetition  of  words. 

What  is  difficult  to-day  is  often  easy  to-morrow  or  next 
week. 

For  clear  understanding  and  persistent  retention,  clear 
mental  conceptions  are  necessary. 

It  is  wise  to  change  the  work  or  give  a  rest  at  the  first  sign 
of  weariness. 

I. — Language. 

Text-book. — First  Lessons  in  English.  American  Asylum 
Series,  No.  1. 

Lesson  I. 

We  will  suppose  a  class  of  new  pupils — average  children, 
knowing  no  language — in  school  for  the  first  time.  The 
teacher  should  have  the  text-book  on  his  desk,  and  hanging 
within  easy  reach  good  clear  pictures  of  the  first  twelve  ob- 
jects. The  names  of  these  objects  should  be  plainly  written 
on  the  teacher's  large  slate. 

Our  first  aim  is  to  get  the  attention  of  the  children.  If 
they  show  interest  in  one  of  the  pictures,  begin  with  that  one ; 
but  it  will  be  quite  as  well  if  the  teacher  begins  at  once  to 
interest  the  class  in  what  he  intends  to  teach,  instead  of 
teaching  what  they  seem  to  be  interested  in.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  some  bright  child  will  begin  to  talk  about  one 
of  the  pictures  at  once,  but  more  often  all  of  them  are  too  shy 
to  do  anything,  and  the  teacher  must  begin .  Point  to  any  of 
the  pictures — the  cat,  for  instance.  Make  the  short  sign  for 
it.  Encourage  the  children  to  make  the  sign,  but  do  not  waste 
any  time  in  making  them  do  so.  Dencribe  a  cat  in  the  broadest 
and  clearest  pantomime.  Tell  some  of  the  things  that  a  cat 
does :  A  cat  washes  its  face  with  its  paws.  A  cat  laps  milk. 
A  cat  catches  a  mouse.  You  stroke  a  cat.  Ask  questions 
about  a  cat :  Di<l  you  ever  see  a  cat  ?  Have  you  a  cat  ?  Where? 
How  many?  One?  Two?  How  big?  White?  Black?  Get 
the  children  interested  in  a  cat  if  it  takes  an  hour.  If  you 
cannot,  your  teac-hing  is  not  what  it  should  be. 

Touch  the  written  word  "  cat "  with  your  pointer,  and  then 
touch  the  picture  of  the  cat.  Repeat  this  several  times.  Call 
up  a  pupil  and  give  him  the  pointer.     Touch  the  word  "cat." 
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Look  at  the  pupil  in  an  inquiring  way,  and  then  at  all  the  pic- 
tures. If  he  has  associated  the  written  word  with  the  picture, 
let  him  touch  the  picture.  If  he  has  not  caught  the  idea,  see  if 
any  one  has,  and  let  that  one  touch  the  picture  with  the 
pointer.  If  none  of  them  have,  take  the  pointer  and  touch 
the  picture  yourself.  Then  touch  first  the  written  word  and 
then  the  picture,  first  one  and  then  the  other,  several  times, 
and  try  again  to  get  one  of  your  pupils  to  take  the  pointer 
and  touch  the  picture.  If  you  do  not  succeed,  I  fear  you 
have  a  very  dull  class ;  but  it  may  be  that  they  are  only  dazed 
by  their  new  surroundings. 

If  you  can  make  none  of  them  catch  the  idea  that  when  you 
touch  the  word  "  cat "  they  must  point  to  the  picture,  go  and 
borrow  a  pupil  from  last  yearns  class  and  give  him  the  pointer. 
Point  to  the  word  and  make  him  touch  the  picture.  Point  to 
the  picture  and  make  him  touch  the  word.  Show  the  class 
that  he  has  pleased  you  greatly.  They  will  then  surely  know 
what  you  wish  when  you  call  one  of  them  up.  Let  each  of 
them  in  turn  touch  the  picture  when  you  point  to  the  word, 
and  the  word  when  you  point  to  the  picture. 

Repeat  the  same  process  with  each  of  the  other  words.  Each 
time  that  you  call  a  pupil  up  go  through  with  all  the  words 
he  knows.  When  you  come  to  "boy"  and  "girl,"  use  a  real 
boy  or  girl  exactly  as  you  have  used  the  pictures ;  but  be  care- 
ful to  change  often  to  prevent  the  pupils  from  thinking  that 
"a  boy  "  or  "a  girl  "  in  the  name  of  some  particular  person. 

The  next  exercise  will  be  to  write  the  words  that  have  been 
learned.  In  fact,  it  may  be  well  to  begin  this  before  all  of  the 
words  are  learned.  Assign  a  large  slate  to  each  pupil,  and 
write  his  or  her  name  at  the  top  of  it.  Point  to  the  name  and 
to  the  pupil.  Take  possession  of  youi"  own  slate  in  the  same 
way,  only  you  may,  if  you  wish,  write  "  teacher  "  instead  of 
your  own  name ;  but  associate  yourself  with  what  you  write  by 
pointing.  Rule  lines  on  their  slates,  one  for  the  top  of  the 
letters,  and  another  for  the  bottom.  Carefully  write  between 
the  first  two  lines  some  of  the  words  that  the  pupils  know. 
Guide  the  pupil's  hand  and  write  the  word  under  the  copy. 
With  some  children  this  guiding  of  the  hand  must  be  often 
done.  It  may  be  well  with  such  to  wiite  the  word  very  lightly, 
or  with  a  slate  pencil,  and  have  them  write  over  this  with 
crayon.  Let  the  pupils  copy  one  word  at  a  time  in  columns 
under  the  written  copy.     Ask  each  to  show  you  the  proper 
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picture  when  you  point  to  one  of  the  words  he  has  written. 
Have  a  class  exercise,  each  pupil  pointing  to  the  proper  word 
on  his  own  slate  when  you  point  to  a  picture.  Do  not  omit 
these  exercises.  They  teach  the  pupils  that  they  can  express 
their  thoughts  in  writing. 

In  reviewing,  be  careful  to  vary  the  order  in  which  the  words 
are  written,  as  it  often  happens  that  a  pupil  takes  up  the  idea 
that  the  first  word  refers  to  a  particular  picture,  the  second 
to  another,  etc.  If  '^  cat  ^'  comes  first  one  day,  have  some 
other  word  first  next  day.  As  far  as  you  can,  have  each  word 
in  a  different  place  for  the  first  few  lessons. 

Our  next  step  will  be  to  teach  manual  speUing.  Great 
pains  should  be  taken  at  the  very  start  with  this.  The  thing 
desired  is  clearness.  Turning  the  back  or  the  side  of  the 
hand  toward  the  person  reading,  or  moving  the  hand  from 
place  to  place,  adds  very  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  reading 
spelling,  and  should  be  avoided.  A  pupil  who  begins  to  show 
these  faults  should  he  required  to  hold  the  wrist  of  the  right 
hand  with  the  left,  and  then  made  to  spell  slowly  and  clearly, 
keeping  the  palm  of  the  hand  toward  the  teacher,  and  care- 
fully taking  the  exact  position  for  each  letter.  At  first  a 
slight  pause  may  be  made  at  the  end  of  each  word,  but  it  is 
not  necessary.  Have  double  letters  spelled  clearly.  To  omit 
one  of  them  is  as  great  a  mistake  in  manual  spelling  as  it 
would  be  in  writing.  Begin  with  the  fourteen  words  plainly 
written  on  your  slate.  Point  to  "  c."  Make  the  letter  your- 
self and  see  that  each  child  makes  it  exactly.  If  any  cannot 
get  it  right,  manipulate  their  hands  into  the  proper  position. 
Do  the  same  with  **a''  and  ''t."  Spell  the  word  over  several 
times  letter  by  letter,  seeing  that  each  letter  is  formed  cor- 
rectly. Then  spell  the  whole  word  "  cat ''  pretty  rapidly  and 
make  them  spell  it  so.  Do  not  omit  this  spelling  of  the  word 
as  a  whole.  We  wish  to  give  the  pupil  a  conception — a 
mental  picture  or  feeling — to  think  of  and  remember.  This 
should  be  the  spelled  word  "  cat  " — pretty  rapidly  spelled,  too 
— and  not  the  separate  letters  "  c-a-t,"  oju'h  recalled  by  a 
separate  act  of  memory,  and  liable  to  be  transposed  or 
omitted. 

Teach  all  the  other  words  in  the  samo  way,  remembering 
to  change  the  exercise  before  the  children  weary.  You  may 
do  this  by  spelling  the  words  aud  making  the  pupils  point 
out  the  corresponding  pictures ;  and,  after  a  few  lesKons,  by 
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spelling  the  words  and  letting  the  children  write  them.  Do 
not  take  it  for  granted  that  your  pupils  can  read  spelling  be- 
cause they  can  read  writing  or  print  and  can  spell.  I  believe 
that  it  often  happens  that  pupils  are  supposed  not  to  under- 
stand language,  because,  never  having  had  practice  in  readiog 
spelling,  they  do  not  understand  what  is  spelled  to  them. 
See  that  this  is  not  true  of  your  pupils. 

Next  write  the  alphabet  in  order,  point  to  each  letter,  make 
the  pupils  form  it,  and  point  it  out  where  it  occurs  in  the 
fourteen  words.  Again  spell  the  alphabet  in  order,  and  have 
the  pupils  point  out  each  letter  in  the  words.  As  a  last  exercise, 
point  to  the  pictures  and  let  the  children  spell  and  write  their 
names  from  memory. 

A  similar  but  by  no  means  so  elaborate  method  may  be 
taken  with  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  class.  Many  of 
the  quicker  children  will  pick  these  up  from  the  names  written 
at  the  top  of  each  slate.  The  same  thoroughness  is  not 
necessary,  and  if  any  of  the  names  are  difficult,  they  may  be 
passed  over  for  the  present  by  all  except  the  unfortunate 
owners.  Each  child,  of  course,  must  know  his  own  name  in 
full. 

A  word  about  the  use  of  signs.  Use  signs,  pantomime, 
actions,  pictures,  or  any  other  means  that  your  ingenuity  sug- 
gests to  keep  your  pupils  interested  in  what  they  do,  to  ex- 
plain difficulties,  and  to  start  them  to  thinking;  but  do  not 
use  them  for  a  long  time  yet  as  a  foundation  for  writing.  If, 
for  example,  you  wish  to  make  your  pupils  write,  "John  eats 
an  apple,''  do  not  tell  them  in  short  signs,  and  say,  "  Write 
that ;  "  but  make  John  really  eat  an  apple,  or  draw  a  picture 
of  an  apple  and  have  John  pretend  to  cat  it.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  we  wish  to  establish  firmly  and  at  once  the  habit 
of  expressing  in  language  what  they  know  or  think,  and  do 
not  wish  them  to  look  to  the  teacher  for  ideas  they  already 
have.  If  they  do  not  express  themselves  correctly,  or  in  any 
way  get  oft'  the  track,  use  signs  freely  in  explaining  how  and 
why  they  did  so.  If  the  teacher  gives  them  an  idea  in  signs, 
and  asks  them  to  write  it,  they  will  be  getting  from  the  teacher 
what  they  could  very  well  find  for  themselves,  and  w411  only  be 
translating  from  one  language  to  another — an  exercise  which 
ma}'  be  made  very  useful  when  they  are  faither  advanced,  but 
not  now. 

At  all  times  when  a  pupil  expresses  an  idea  in  signs  that  he 
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cannot  express  in  language,  the  teacher  must  take  pains  to 
understand  it,  and,  if  possible,  to  use  it  for  a  language-lesson. 
Should  any  object  to  this  use  of  signs  and  pantomime,  they 
take  upon  themselves  the  obligation  to  furnish  a  substi- 
tute. All  of  this  questioning,  explanation,  and  conversation 
with  these  little  ones  can  be  carried  on  naturaUy,  easily,  and 
rapidly  by  signs,  and  pantomime.  Sometimes,  but  not  often, 
a  picture  or  a  drawing  on  the  large  slate  will  do  as  well;  but 
a  substitute  that  will  always  take  the  place  of  these  gestures, 
which,  if  not  the  natural  language  of  the  deaf,  they  acquire 
with  astonishing  ease  and  rapidity,  has  yet  to  be  found,  and 
when  found  will  probably  be  open  to  the  same  objection  that 
signs  are — that  other  people  who  hear  would  not  generally 
understand  it,  and  consequently  that  teachers  expert  in  its  use 
would  be  hard  to  get.  I  know  of  none  such,  nor  do  I  think 
any  desirable.  This  talking  to  the  pupils,  keeping  their  in- 
terest, and  making  them  think  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
successful  teaching,  and,  unless  you  can  spend  months  where 
only  hours  are  necessary,  must  be  done  in  signs  and  panto- 
mime. 

Lesson  II. 

We  are  now  ready  for  the  sentence,  and  from  this  time  for- 
ward, for  months,  all  writing  done  by  the  pupils  should  be  in 
complete  sentences.  Do  not  even  review  what  you  have 
already  taught,  except  in  complete  sentences.  It  is  a  scaf- 
folding we  needed,  but,  having  built  it,  we  now  work  steadily 
on  our  building. 

Call  up  a  boy.  Ask  who  he  is.  Write  on  the  board,  "John." 
Make  him  run.  Ask  what  that  is.  Of  course  they  do  not 
know.  Finish  the  sentence  for  them — "  John  runs."  Make 
John  run  again,  and  all  write  on  their  slates,  "John  runs." 
Repeat  the  running  with  several  other  boys  and  girls,  and  let 
them  all  write.  In  the  illustration  given  here,  and  all  others, 
it  is  not  intended  that  the  exact  verb,  noun,  etc.,  must  be  used. 
The  teacher  may  have  "Edith  stands,"  instead  of  "John  runs," 
etc.,  etc. 

It  is  important  that  from  the  very  beginning  the  pupils 
should  feel  that  in  every  sentence  there  should  be  a  subject 
and  a  predicate.  It  is  not  meant  that  there  should  be  any 
attempt  to  teach  definitions,  or  even  to  explain  what  we  mean 
by  sentence,  subject,  or  predicate.     I  use  these  words  because 
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you  and  I  know  what  we  mean  by  them.  It  may  be  years 
before  the  pupils  will  know,  but  somehow  we  must  build  up  in 
them  a  feeling  that  neither  "John"  nor  "runs"  is  a  complete 
idea— that,  when  we  see  either,  a  question  remains  unanswered 
until  the  other  is  given. 

Draw  a  diagram  on  your  slate : 


1 

I      !       I 


Point  to  the  first  space  and  ask  who  runs.  Write  in  the 
first  space,  "  John."  Point  to  the  second  space  and  ask  what 
John  does.  Write  "  runs  "  in  the  second  space.  Ask  these 
questions  with  many  sentences  and  put  each  into  a  similar 
diagram.  The  pupils  will  soon  find  out  for  themselves  that  a 
"  name-word,"  or  a  "  who-word,"  must  always  be  in  the  first 
place,  and  an  "  action-word,"  or  "  do-what-word,"  in  the  second : 
and  that  both,  one  as  much  as  the  other,  are  needed  to  tell 
anything.  Place  the  symbols  for  the  noun  and  the  verb  over 
the  diagram.  If  the  pupils  ask,  tell  them  one  is  a  "  name- 
word  "  and  the  other  an  "  action-word,"  but  do  not  otherwise 
say  anything  about  them. 

Practise  on  five  or  six  sentences  with  the  first  verb  taught, 
and  then  teach  the  other  verbs  in  Lesson  II  in  the  same  way. 
Be  sure  that  each  new  word  is  well  learned  before  you  take 
up  a  new  one.  If  your  pupils  tire,  take  up  some  other  exercise. 
Let  them  practise  writing  on  their  large  slates  as  before,  only 
writing  complete  sentences  instead  of  single  words ;  start 
them  on  their  tracing  copy-books  ;  take  them  to  walk ;  have 
light  (calisthenics,  or  anything  that  you  think  will  rest  them 
or  wake  them  up,  but  have  these  first  few  verbs  well  learned 
before  you  go  any  fai'ther.  You  ought  not  to  have  much  dif- 
ficulty ;  but,  whether  you  have  or  not,  stick  to  them,  for  they 
must  be  perfectly  learned,  and  you  will  never  again  find  your 
pupils  as  anxious  to  learn  them. 

Teach  spelling  every  day.  Spell  whole  sentences  and  spell 
them  pretty  fast.  If  the  pupil  docs  not  understand,  show 
him  what  you  mean,  by  pointing,  by  signs,  or  in  any  other 
way.  Accustom  yourself  to  spell  to  your  pupils  first,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  explain  your  meaning  afterwards.  After  some 
practice,  it  will  be  as  easy  for  a  pupil  to  read  a  whole  sentence 
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spelled  sharply  and  rapidly — to  take  it  in,  apparently,  as  a 
whole,  at  a  single  effort — as  it  is  to  keep  both  memory  and 
attention  on  the  stretch  while  you  slowly  spell  it  out  letter  by 
letter. 

After  several  verbs  have  been  learned,  get  a  girl  whose  name 
the  class  do  not  know,  and  have  her  run.  Tell  them  to  write 
it.  They  will  at  once  want  to  know  what  name  to  use.  Tell 
them  that  it  was  a  girl — some  girl,  any  girl.  Possibly  you 
may  have  to  go  and  get  another  girl  whose  name  they  do  not 
know  and  have  her  run.  Ask  them  if  it  was  a  horse  or  a  dog, 
etc.  After  a  while  some  of  them  will  spell  or  write,  "  Girl 
runs."  Put  this  in  the  diagram  and  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  no  particular  girl,  and  that  they  must  show  that. 
Give  them  the  full  sentence,  "  A  girl  runs,"  and  complete  the 
diagram: 


Q[ 


In  the  same  way  get  them  to  write,  "  A  boy  runs."  We 
cannot  bring  a  horse  into  the  school-room  and  have  him  run 
before  the  class.  We  do  not  wish  to  give  them  the  idea  in 
signs,  for  this  would  be  doing  their  thinking  for  them,  and 
our  boys  and  girls  can  think  this  out  for  themselves.  Talk  to 
them  about  a  horse.     Partially  fill  a  diagram  for  them  thus : 


rSQ. 


i I I 


or 


rlQ  f  X  g  I  <^a^  /rA^tf  9 


Or  partly  write  the  sentence,  "  A  horse T  "     Ask  what 

word  you  must   put  in  the  vacant  place.     You  will  be  sure 
to  get  it. 

Go  through  in  the  same  way  with  all  of  the  foui'teen  nouns 
and  all  the  verbs  they  know.  Try  them  with  "  fish,"  and  see 
if  they  are  willing  to  say,  "  A  fish  runs,"  or,  "  A  cow  flies."  If 
they  are,  you  may  be  sure  you  have  not  succeeded  in  making 
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them  do  their  own  thiuking.  Possiblj  with  some  of  the 
nouns — "  a  fox,"  for  example — you  may  have  trouble,  because 
the  children  do  not  know  what  a  fox  is.  Here  you  will  have 
to  resort  to  signs  and  pictures,  as  you  cannot  expect  the 
children  to  express  ideas  they  do  not  have,  but  must  first  give 
them  to  them  in  some  way.  Do  this  by  questions.  Ask  them 
to  look  at  the  fox  and  observe  its  legs.  Ask  if  they  look  like 
a  dog's  legs.  Ask  them  if  a  dog  runs,  and  then  ask  if  they 
think  a  fox  can.  Appeal  from  one  to  another  and  you  will 
probably  get  them  right,  and  give  them  some  notion  of 
reasoning. 

After  this,  seat  the  class  in  the  school-room  and  start  them 
to  studying.  Make  them  spell  on  their  fingers  from  the  open 
book :  '*A  girl  runs,"  "A  girl  runs,"  again  and  again.  Your  ob- 
ject is  not  so  much  to  make  them  commit  the  lesson  to 
memory,  though  that  will  do  no  harm,  as  to  teach  them  to 
study. 

Have  them  understand  what  you  want  them  to  do,  and  then 
pay  the  closest  attention.  Two  minutes  of  real  work  is  of 
more  value  to  them  than  an  hour  of  dreaming.  Make  them 
attend  till  they  begin  to  tire.  Allow  nothing  to  distract  their 
attention.  If  any  interruption  occurs,  such  as  visitors,  tell 
them  at  once  to  close  their  books.  When  they  have  been 
drilled  for  months,  we  may  perhaps  expect  them  to  study  while 
other  things  are  going  on,  but  we  cannot  hope  for  that  now. 
From  this  lime  forward  have  at  least  twenty  minutes  of  study 
every  day,  divided,  at  first,  into  as  many  separate  periods  as 
you  think  necessary,  but  always  stopping  as  soon  as  their  at- 
tention begins  to  wander.  Do  not  confine  this  study  to  the 
book.  Have  any  lesson  in  language  whose  construction  they 
can  understand,  and  about  things  that  will  interest  them,  or 
that  they  should  know. 

To  review  this  lesson,  write  on  your  large  slate,  *'\Vhat 
does  a  horse  do  ? "  and  the  diagram  : 


X      V^ 


/lo 


rSQ.\     ? 
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You  will  probably  get  answers  in  one  sentence :  '*A  horse 
runs."  If  you  do  not,  go  to  work,  as  you  did  at  first,  to  teach 
'*A  horse  runs/'  After  you  get  one  answer,  tell  them  that  is  right, 
but  that  you  want  more — to  write  something  else.  Possibly 
you  may  have  to  write  under  what  has  been  written  by  one  of 

them,  "A  horse ,"  and  tell  him  to  think.     When  the  idea 

dawns  on  them,  it  will  not  be  long  before  you  have  more  things 
suggested  to  you  than  you  ever  thought  a  horse  did.  Should 
any  of  them  make  a  false  statement — as,  for  instance,  ''A  horse 
sews,''  call  the  attention  of  the  others  to  it,  and  ask  what  they 
think  about  it.  I  have  seen  some  hot  discussions  started  about 
what  vai*ious  animals  could  or  could  not  do.  The  one  that  I 
remember  best  was  on  the  assertion,  "A  duck  walks."  *'  Never ! '' 
said  one  little  fellow  in  vigorous  pantomime ;  *•*'  a  duck  goes 
along  in  a  waddling,  crooked  sort  of  a  way.  I  don't  know  what 
you  call  it ;  but '  walks '  T     No !  " 

To  review  the  nouns,  ask,  "What  animals  run?"  etc.,  ex- 
plaining with  the  diagram  as  before.  Or,  if  you  object  to  using 
a  plural  noun  so  early,  you  simply  ask,  '*  What  runs  ?  "  Teach 
the  meaning  of  t}ie  question  in  the  same  way. 

With  these  exercises  you  cannot  only  review  all  that  has 
been  taught,  but  can  teach  your  children  to  think  and  classify 
in  a  way  that  will  astonish  one  who  has  never  used  them.  One 
of  these  questions  will  form  a  good  exercise  for  the  evening 
study-hour,  or  a  good  way  to  keep  a  bright  pupil  busy  while 
you  are  working  with  the  slower  ones. 

About  this  time  you  should  label  everything  around  the 
school-room — desks,  seats,  walls,  windows,  floor — everything 
that  has  a  name  should  have  that  name  pasted  on  it.  Get 
pictures  and  serve  them  the  same  way.  Do  not  worry  to  teach 
these  names,  but  let  the  pupils  absorb  them  by  seeing  them 
constantly  before  them. 

LesHon    III. 

Our  class  should  be  kept  on  this  simplest  form  of  the  Eng- 
lish sent(»nce  for  some  time.  When  they  know  it  thoroughly 
we  may  introduce  the  pronoun  *'I."  Let  one  of  the  class  run, 
and  all  of  them  writr,  "John  runs.**  Go  to  John  and  ask  him 
who  that  is,  pointing  to  "John."  Erase  " John "  and  write 
"1,"  and  cross  out  the  "s*  on  the  verb.  Tell  him  that  "I" 
ni<*aiis  \\i\  himself,  and  that  he  must  use  it  when  he  means 
himself,  and  drop  "s*  from  the  verb.     You  need  not,  in  fact 
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jou  must  not,  tell  him  ^'A  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  in  per- 
son and  number ; ''  but  he  has  found  for  himself  that  verbs 
and  their  subjects  are  dependent  on  each  other.  The  use  of 
this  form  of  the  present  tense  forces  that  important  fact  of 
language  upon  him  thus  early  in  his  use  of  language — a  suf- 
ficient reasoD,  even  if  there  were  no  other,  for  beginning 
with  it. 

Never,  after  this,  allow  this  pupil  to  use  his  name  in  writing 
about  himself. 

The  pronoun  must  be  taught  in  the  same  individual  way  to 
each  of  the  class,  and  all  of  them  can  get  a  thorough  review 
while  learning  its  use.     Occasionally  introduce  the  diagrams 

1       V>  X      sP 

t 

and  explain  that  they  are  the  same. 

Should  the  teacher  decide  to  have  this  lesson  studied,  the 
names  in  the  book  must  be  changed  for  the  real  names  of  the 
pupils.  It  may  be  better  to  give  manuscript  lessons.  Write 
on  each  pupil's  slate  the  question,  "  What  do  you  do  ? "  ex- 
plain its  meaning,  especially  the  meaning  of  ^^  you,''  and  have 
them  answer:  "I  run,"  "I  jump,"  *'I  walk,"  etc.  Have  this 
copied  and  studied. 

Lesson  IV. 

This  lesson  introduces  the  transitive  verb  and  its  object. 
Have  the  diagram : 


1 

I    :     I 


Tell  them  you  want  a  sentence  like  that.  Let  John  drink 
water,  and  the  pupils  write,  ''John  drinks."  Let  another 
pupil  drink  milk,  and  the  pupils  write,  "  James  drinks."  Call 
their  attention  to  the  fact  that  water  and  milk  ai*e  diflferent, 
but  that  what  they  have  written  is  tlie  same  for  both  John 
and  James.  Ask  them  how  they  can  tell  that  one  drank  water, 
and  the  other  milk.  They  will  feel  the  force  of  this,  and  the 
need  of  a  diftereut  expression.  Write  the  words  "  water  "  and 
"  milk  "  after  "  drinks, '  and  give  them  the  diagram. 
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By  questions,  "  What  does  John  drink?  "     *'  What  does  a  boy 
drink?  "     **  What  does  a  horse  driuk  ?  "  etc.,  and  the  diagrams 


|>yAatf 


and- 


you  can  easily  make  the  class  desire  and  leai*n  the  names  of 
all  those  things  that  people  and  animals  eat  and  driuk ;  and 
by  diagrams,  actions,  and  questions  the  other  verbs  given  in 
the  lesson  may  be  produced,  or  rather  educed,  from  the  chil- 
dren's own  knowledge.  Pictures  may  be  necessary  for  kitten, 
foot-ball,  etc. ;  and  some  of  the  things  mentioned  in  the  book 
can  be  carried  into  the  school-room  ahd  shown. 

Make  the  difference  between  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs 
very  clear.  Use  diagrams  and  questions.  Teach  the  transi- 
tive verb  with  a  person  as  its  object.  Have  John  strike  James, 
and  show  that  James  does  not  do  anything,  but  while  "John 
runs  ''  is  a  perfect  idea,  and  satisfies  us,  *'  John  strikes  "  or 
"  John  holds  '  makes  us  ask  the  question,  "  Strikes  whom  V 
or,  "Holds  what ?"  This  is  one  of  the  many  places  where  the 
use  of  signs  will  shorten  the  road  by  hours. 

Most  teachers  will  prefer  to  teach  this  kind  of  a  transitive 
verb,  which  can  never  be  used  intransitively,  first.  It  can  be 
done  very  well,  but  some  classes  seem  to  catch  the  idea 
that  a  noun  is  needed  after  some  verbs  to  complete  the  sense — 
to  tell  all  that  should  be  told — better  when  presented  as  told 
here. 

Teach  tlie  objective  "me  "  just  as  you  taught  "I."  Make 
each  pupil  use  it  in  its  proper  place,  and  show  by  diagrams 
that  "  I "  is  always  used  for  the  subject  (when  the  pupil  does 
something),  and  "  me  '  for  the  object  (when  something  is  done 
to  the  pupil),  but  that  both  always  mean  the  writer.     A  little 
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practice  on  this,  say  a  couple  of  sentences  for  each  child,  will 
probably  be  enough. 

After  this  lesson,  teach  the  verbs  "  love,"  "  like,"  "  want,"  and 
''  obey ;"  and  begin  constantly  to  teach  all  the  verbs  that  the  chil- 
dren ask  for.  Let  them  begin  to  memorize  short  stories  and  let- 
ters. I  give  a  f e  w  models  that  may  be  enlarged  on  as  fast  as  their 
knowledge  of  language  will  permit.  Never  use  an  incorrect 
or  awkward  or  even  an^ unusual  expression  in  these  models. 
If  you  cannot  express  what  you  wish  to  say  in  the  forms 
known  to  the  pupils,  wait  till  they  have  learned  the  forms  you 
wish  to  use.  New  words  are  always  permissible,  as  they  are 
easily  and  quickly  learned  ;  but  not  parts  of  speech  new  to 
them,  or  sentences  whose  construction  is  different  from  those 
the  pupils  know. 

Tell  them  you  are  going  to  write  a  letter.  Ask  where  they 
are,  and,  as  they  probably  do  not  know,  teach  the  name  of  the 
school.  The  name  of  the  city  and  the  date  may  be  omitted 
in  this  first  letter,  and  taught  after  they  have  received  one 
from  home.  Ask  to  whom  they  would  like  to  write,  and  get 
them  to  suggest  the  letter  by  talking  to  them.  You  ought  to 
be  able  to  get  something  like  this : 

School  fob  the  Deaf. 
Mamma. 

I  write  a  letter.     I  love  mamma.     I  love  papa.     I  like  cake.     I  like 

milk.     I  like  butter.     I  eat   bread.     I  love  Miss .     I  obey  Miss 

.     I  throw  a  ball.     I  play.     I  sleep.     I  read  a  book.     I  want  a 

uickel.     Mamma  loves  me.     Papa  lo\'es  me.     I  like  school. 

JOHN  JONES. 

Ask  them  if  they  would  like  to  copy  this  nicely  and  send  it 
to  mamma.  Tell  them  how  delighted  and  astonished  she  will 
be  to  get  it.  Make  a  great  treat  of  this  letter-writing.  Hold 
it  out  as  a  reward  for  working  hard.  Properly  taught  and 
not  too  often  used,  there  is  no  exercise  in  language  more 
nlnable ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  that 
tdoMmore  of  the  teacher's  time  and  patience.  When  the  letter 
it  ImIIj  mailed,  a  note  from  the  teacher  should  go  with  it, 
the  lack  of  adjectives,  but  it  will  probably  so  de- 
i'^  that  she  wiU  hardly  notice  their  absence. 
W  Vltte  about  Fred.  Ask  them  questions  about 
H  ill  sorts  of  questions  about  him  and  let  them 
give  any  other  information  they  have 
Rred  has  been  iu  any  mischief,  it  will 
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probably  come  out ;  and  if  he  is  sensitive,  there  will  probably 
be  some  assertions,  such  as  '^  Fred  eats  a  snake,''  intended  to 
work  upon  his  feelings.  You  may  have  what  they  produce 
copied  nicely  and  studied  for  a  memory-lesson. 

Or  tell  them  to  write  what  they  see  in  a  picture,  and  get 
them  to  give  a  short  description  of  it,  as :  A  man  whips  a 
boy.  A  boy  cries.  A  dog  barks.  A  horse  rims.  I  see  a  tree. 
I  see  a  fence,  etc.  In  all  cases  where  you  have  put  the  work 
on  your  slate  make  them  spell  or  read  it  through  a  time  or 
two ;  rub  it  out,  and  tell  them  you  want  them  to  reproduce 
it.  Let  their  individuality  have  the  fullest  possible  range  in- 
side of  the  language  they  know,  get  their  language  right,  and 
have  their  own  corrected  work  committed  to  memory.  They 
know  its  meaning,  for  it  is  their  own  ideas,  and  studying  the 
language  that  expresses  those  ideas  goes  far  toward  making 

that  theirs,  also. 

[to  bk  continued,] 

FKANCI8  DEVEKEUX  CLA.RKE,  M.  A., 
Suj)enfUendefU  of  tfie  MicfUgan  Scfiool,  FUnty  MM. 


MANUAL  ALPHABETS  IN  AN  ORAL  SCHOOL.* 

A  piece  of  litmus-paper  is  in  chemistry  considered  a  satis- 
factory means  of  determining  whether  or  not  a  given  solution 
is  acid  or  alkaline.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  recognized  test 
that  may  determine  the  name  by  which  any  method  of  instruct- 
ing the  deaf  should  be  designated.  The  man  or  woman  who 
could  introduce  into  our  nomenclature  a  universally  accepted 
definiteness  of  terms  would  indeed  be  a  benefactor,  as  a  great 
deal  of  unprofitable  discussion  is  now  occasioned  by  misunder- 
standing terms.  Among  the  terms  which  the  profession  are  not 
unanimous  in  defining  is  the  word  oral  as  applied  to  a  school  for 
the  deaf.  There  are  undoubtedly  many  present  who  would  be 
dissatisfied  with  a  definition  which  would  make  the  instruction 
in  an  oral  school  dependent  in  any  wise  upon  a  manual  alpha- 
bet. To  these  the  title  of  this  paper  is  necessarily  a  paradox. 
Because  if  we  assume  that  an  oral  school  is  to  be  characterized 
by  having  its  instruction  given  wholly  through  or  by  means 


*  Ueud  at  the  Fourth  Suinmer  Mei^ting  of  the  Amerioau  ABSooiatiou  to 
Prom<»te  tlie  Teaching  of  S])eoch  to  the  Deaf,  Chautauqua,  New  York, 
July  10,  1804. 
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of  speech  supplemented  by  the  printed  page,  then  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  very  instant  a  manual  is  allowed  to  become  a 
part  of  the  school-room  method  the  word  oral  must  be  dropped. 

No  hint  or  suggestion  regarding  the  manner  of  treating  this 
subject  having  been  given  by  the  Program  Committee,  a  very 
large  scope  is  left  for  the  exercise  of  discretion.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  taken  for  granted  that  the  questions  which  the  Com- 
mittee wish  to  have  considered  are  these  :  In  what  manner  and 
to  what  extent  may  manual  alphabets,  orthographic  or  phonetic, 
advantageously  become  a  part  of  a  system  of  instruction  for 
the  deaf,  whose  ultimate  end  is  to  give  to  the  pupil  a  high  de- 
gree of  mental  development  and  at  the  same  time  the  attain- 
ment of  the  art  of  speech-reading  and  the  power  of  speech  ? 

Although  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  system  which  I  shall 
unfold  may  not  exist,  the  larger  part  of  the  method  submitted 
is  founded  upon  facts  which  have  stood  the  crucial  test  of 
years  of  experimental  use  at  the  Rochester  School,  and  the 
writer  believes  the  rest  may  be  reasonably  deduced  from  facts 
already  well  established. 

The  school  life  of  a  deaf  child,  so  far  as  speech  is  concerned, 
may  be  broadly  divided  into  two  periods,  the  length  of  either 
one  of  these  depending  largely  upon  the  child^s  natural  ability 
and  aptness  for  the  acquisition  of  speech.  The  first  period 
may  be  called  the  kindergarten,  or  infantile  period, — the  period 
of  involution^—  during  which  the  child  is  being  prepared  and 
trained  for  the  use  of  spoken  language.  The  second  may  be 
vai'iously  designated,  but  perhaps  may  most  suggestively  be 
called  the  spoken  language,  or  speech  period, — the  period  of 
evolution. 

Before  entering  school  the  little  deaf  child  has  vaguely  real- 
ized the  pitiful  fact  that  he  is  a  separate  factor  in  the  family 
life,  not  a  component  part  of  the  home  circle  as  are  his  hearing 
brothers  and  sisters,  who,  with  the  other  members  of  the 
family,  have  a  medium  of  fluent  communication  with  which 
he  is  not  conversant, — and  he  dimly  realizes  the  lack  of  com- 
radeship. Joys  and  sorrows  which  are  shared  by  the  others 
he  ponders  with  questioning  eyes,  little  comprehending  their 
causes. 

However,  on  entering  school,  the  child  finds  himself  sur- 
rounded by  playmates,  care-takers,  and  teachers  who  commu- 
nicate with  one  another  as  do  the  friends  at  home ;  but,  to  his 
surprise,  he  finds  that,  unlike  the  home  friends,  these  have  a 


peoulinr  meaus  of  exchanging  thuu^lit  hy  a  siguiliuaut  play  of 
tlie  Angers.  Interest  it)  thoroughly  aroused  when  it  dawns 
upou  him  that  there  is  a  <rra))hii'  means  of  ccimmuuioatiDg  with 
bis  fellows.  The  manual  alphabet  is  thus  presented  at  the 
time  whoa  thought  is  awakeiuug  and  there  is  uaeA  for  its  ex- 
pression. As  be  rei^eives  lauguage  thi'ougb  sight  only,  and  as 
the  manual  presents  it  in  a  more  I'eadily  ilisceruiblo  form  than 
when  spukeu,  the  chUd  is  taught  simple  seutonces  Hral  through 
manual  spelling,  and  after  be  understands  their  meaning  be 
is  taught  to  read  them  on  the  lips.  Before  many  days  have 
elapsed  he  gains  a  small  manual  vocabulary  which  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  grand  transformation  tliat  is  to  make  him  a 
social  being,  consciously  receiving  and  imparting  ideas, — aware 
of  his  birthright  as  a  ehild  of  God  and  a  brother  of  man.  In 
actiuiriog  this  vocabulary  he  dues  not  expeiience  the  laborious 
process  of  learning  letters,  (jombining  letters  to  form  words 
aud  combining  words  to  form  sentences  \  but  is  taught  from 
ibu  very  tirst  to  give  the  unit  of  thought  upon  the  baud 
without  special  attention  to  the  number  or  form  of  the  manual 
positions.  Constant  practice  in  finger-spelling  diseipUnes  the 
eye,  sharpens  the  perceptions,  aud  concentrates  the  attention  t 
and  the  manual  is  e<|ually  valuable  in  cultivating  the  imitative 
faculties.  So  readily  can  idiookatie  forms  of  English  be  ex- 
pressed by  uiauual  spelling,  so  easily  is  this  meaus  of  com- 
municatioti  mastered  by  a  child  of  ordinary  capacity,  aud  so 
adequately  does  it  enable  Inm  to  express  himself  that  his  face 
soon  becomes  radiant  with  the  light  of  awakened  thought. 
With  the  expanding  of  conscious  iuteUigeuce,  life  becomes 
full  of  interest  as  the  child  realizes  that  the  duger-play  is 
orthographic, — corresponding  to  the  printed  page.  And  be- 
oause  the  form  of  spelling  is  orthogra{iliio  he  readily  Iuotde 
lo  express  with  pencil  the  thoughts  wbicli  he  spells,  aud  ere 
long  is  able  to  send  the  Hrst  letter  to  father  or  mother.  Imag- 
ination pictures  the  joy  of  his  parents  on  receiving  this  first 
communication,  and  self-respect  is  nourished  by  the  conscioua- 
nflBs  of  newly  acquired  power.  The  eageily  expected  letter 
that  comes  in  reply  to  this  tirst  epistolary  effort  imparts  an 
added  zeal  to  the  child  in  his  school  work. 

During  this  period  fully  oue-holf  the  time  in  school  is  spent 
io  the  training  of  powers  of  observation  and  perception,  and  in 
exercises  in  speech -reading  and  speech.  As  observation  must 
be  somewhat  active  before  the  imitative  faculties  can  be  aroused, 
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speech-reading  exercises  precede  those  for  the  teaching  of 
speech.  Not  until  there  is  a  voluntary  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  child  to  imitate  the  movements  of  the  teacher^s  lips  does 
she  try  to  induce  the  child  to  speak.  The  little  one  is  uncon- 
sciously led  to  want  to  speak  before  there  is  any  attempt  to 
teach  him  to  do  so. 

With  the  quickening  of  the  observant  and  imitative  faculties 
begins  in  earnest  his  systematic  training  for  life,  since  "  he  is 
not  to  lead  an  isolated  life,  but  must  take  his  place  among  his 
fellows,  to  work  as  one  force  among  many  forces."  Should  it 
be  conceded  that  he  is  under  educational  conditions  most 
favorable  for  all  round  development,  it  will  be  apparent 
that  the  requirements  of  the  case  are  not  met  unless  the 
methods  of  instruction  reveal  to  him  the  mysteries  of  the  sig- 
nificant movements  of  the  lips  which  he  observes  all  about 
him.     The  object  of  the  teacher  is,  therefore, 

1st.  To  arouse  and  develop  thought — "  clear,  strong,  think- 
ing, reasoning  mind." 

2d.  To  give  the  child  the  media  through  which  thought  may 
be  expressed. 

3d.  To  give  him  assurance  that  the  advancement  he  is  mak- 
ing day  by  day  in  speech-reading  and  speech  is  putting  him 
in  touch  with  the  world  of  hearing  people  and  fitting  him  for 
the  '^  retirement  of  dependent  love  "  which  makes  home  the 
**  rallying  place  of  the  affections  " — the  hearths  repose. 

Edward  Everett  Hsde  somewhere  says :  "  The  great  idea  of 
the  present  century  is  the  togetherness  of  the  human  race." 
Is  it  strange,  then,  that  the  measure  of  the  child's  happiness  is 
full  when  he  returns  to  his  parents  for  the  first  time  and  per- 
ceives their  joy  as  be  greets  them  with  unsealed  lips,  for  no 
other  utterances  are  so  musical  to  the  parent's  ear  as  are  the 
first  words  of  the  deaf  child  :  "  Papa,  I  love  you  :  I  am  not 
dumb."  This  is  a  crisis  in  the  child's  life.  The  parent's 
joy  over  these  first  spoken  words  is  an  inspiration  which  car- 
ries with  it  tlie  assurance  of  success.  Nor  is  there  any  expe- 
rience in  his  history  which  shapes  future  effort  more  positively 
than  does  this  first  home  going. 

He  discovers  that  the  games  carried  on  through  speech  and 
speech-reading  which  were  found  so  attractive  at  school  have 
not  only  given  him  to  his  home,  but  they  have  given  his  home 
to  him,  since  he  is  able  to  speak  so  as  to  be  understood  and 
to  understand  much  that  is  transpiring  about  him.     This  first 
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vacation  is  a  step  out  of  organized  play  into  a  life  of  active 
helpfulneati.  He  vies  with  hearing  brothers  and  sisterg  to  ilo 
mother's  bidding  ;  hie  eyes  wat«h  her  lips  most  eagerly,  and  his 
willing  feet  obey  her  behests  most  promptly.  Children  who 
have  not  been  separated  from  their  parents  may  sometimes 
weary  of  homely  acts  of  eervipe,  but  our  little  deaf  boy  who 
is  fond  of  saying  while  at  school,  "  I  help  my  mother  when  I 
am  at  home,"  is  now  happy  in  demonstrating  the  truth  of  this 
assertion. 

It  is  said  "  Nature  has  been  the  great  teacher  of  the  world, 
and  the  ciueatiou  has  been  and  still  is  how  to  bring  her  into 
the  fichools  of  men."'  If  we  assume  that  the  teacher  succeeds 
in  her  efforts  to  reach  the  heart  of  Natui'e,  and  is  guided  by 
her  in  dealing  with  the  little  one,  it  follows  neeesBarily  tliat 
the  c-hild  under  consideration  is  taught  speecb-reading  and 
speech  scientifically.  As  the  spelled  language  conveys  from 
the  start  a  complete  thought,  so  the  spoken  language  is  from 
the  outset  made  up  of  simple  sentences  which  express  the 
child's  wants  or  the  thought  that  he  desires  to  make  known 
at  the  time.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  spoken  language  will 
keep  pace  with  the  ability  to  express  thought  by  means  of 
finger-spelling.  When  the  pupil  is  not  busy  with  speech  work 
he  is  with  teachers  who  conduct  their  exei-ciaes  through  man- 
ual spelling  or  writing.  Not  less  than  half  the  time,  however, 
ia  spent  with  persons  whose  constant  effort  it  is  to  confirm  or 
create  confidence  in  his  ability  to  speak  and  to  understand 
speech. 

As  the  mother  accepts  every  endeavor  of  the  young  heiti-ing 
child  to  speak,  so  the  teacher  encourages  every  effort  of  the 
little  deaf  learner,  and  so  far  as  possible  grasps  the  thought 
and  responds  to  it.  no  matter  bow  faulty  the  utterance  may 
be.  Not  until  the  diild  gains  some  confidence  in  himself  does 
the  teacher  correct  his  si>eech.  Early  endeavors,  though  they 
lack  in  precision,  do  not  lack  in  continuity,  and  the  teacher 
perceives  that  it  will  be  an  easier  task  for  her  to  correct  im- 
perfect speech  when  once  the  child  has  the  desire  and  conscious 
ability  to  give  vocal  utterance  to  hiu  thought  than  it  will  be 
to  get  the  ready  flow  of  speech  if  the  thought  is  first  directed 
toward  isolated  elements.  She  devises  a  game  by  means  of 
which  the  child,  unconsciously  to  himself,  acquires  the  ahihty 
to  form  all  the  elements  of  speech,  and  in  due  time  she  reveals 
to  him  the  meaning  of  the  game  and  explains  to  him  the  power 
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he  already  possesses  of  rendering  his  speech  clear  and  exact* 
Ere  the  little  one  leaves  the  kindergarten  he  learns  the  Phonetic 
Manual,  through  which  he  has  a  graphic  representation  of 
every  utterance  he  can  have  occasion  to  make.  This  reveals 
the  significance  of  the  peculiar  form  of  spelling  which  he  has 
heretofore  observed  in  the  intercourse  of  the  older  pupils  at 
the  table,  and  he  is  made  to  realize  that  a  self-corrective  and 
reciprocally  corrective  power  is  literally  placed  in  his  hands. 

Thus  we  find  the  child  at  the  close  of  the  first  or  infan- 
tile period  in  command  of  idiomatic  English  through  ortho- 
graphic spelling,  able  to  read  and  enjoy  books,  capable  of 
corresponding  with  absent  friends, — even  looking  forward 
with  pleasure  to  the  day  for  home  writing, — alert  mentally 
and  physically,  and  full  of  interest  in  the  phases  of  nature 
and  all  natural  objects,  wide  awake  to  the  events  transpiring 
about  him ;  in  fact,  ^'  something  far  better  than  a  saint — an 
eager,  intelligent  child." 

Thus  equipped  the  lad  enters  the  second  stage,  or  the  period 
of  spoken  language,  which  is  the  period  of  evolution.  He 
feels  this  to  be  an  important  epoch  in  his  career.  He  is  no 
longer  a  child  in  his  own  eyes.  The  teacher  desiring  to  take 
advantage  of  this  attitude  of  the  youth's  mind  toward  himself 
and  to  turn  it  to  the  best  account  assures  him  that  he  wiU 
soon  be  able  to  recite  lessons  orally  and  to  carry  on  conversa- 
tion with  hearing  people  through  speech-reading  and  speech. 
Henceforth  she  keeps  ever  before  his  mind  this  paramount 
aim  and  purpose,  that  he  is  to  become  an  English-speaking 
man.  With  this  iu  view  all  his  school  work  is  planned.  Noth- 
ing new  in  speech  forms  needs  to  be  presented,  as  he  has  ac- 
quired all  the  elements  and  been  drilled  upon  combinations 
while  in  the  kin(lorgart<»u.  Possessing  ability  to  speak  and 
having  before  him  much  of  the  time  the  visible  forms  of  vocal 
utterance  either  upon  the  lips  or  upon  the  hand,  he  gradually 
inclines  to  speak  more  and  more,  because  this  emphasizes  to 
others  as  well  as  to  himself  the  fact  that  he  is  no  longer  a 
kindergartner,  but  a  member  of  the  advance-department.  The 
pronunciation  of  unfamiliar  words  is  easily  conveyed  to  him 
through  the  Phonetic  Manual,  as  this  represents  the  elements 
of  speech  which  he  has  already  mastered.      Moreover,   the 


♦  Such  a  ^ame  as  the  one  here  referred  to  was  devised  by  the  writer 
in  1S02,  and  has  since  heen  used  in  th<'  kindergarten  <^f  the  Koehester 
Sehool  with  gratifyinj^  success. 
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bleodtQg  of  speech  elements  is  suggested  to  the  eye  by  the 
trannition  from  one  mHnunl  position  to  uDOther.  Altboiigb 
test-books  are  now  placed  in  his  bauds,  but  little  time  ia  re- 
quired to  teaeh  the  pronuuciiition  of  uew  words  that  may  occur 
in  lesBonn  from  day  to  day,  as  tbe  phonetic  positions  upon  the 
bond  clearly  present  the  eorveet  pronunciation  to  the  eye. 

In  due  time  our  young  student  is  promoted  into  the  gram- 
mar grade,  where  part  of  bis  exercises  are  conducted  through 
sp«eeh<reading  and  speech,  and  though  a  manual  is  used  in 
certain  class-rooms,  the  teacbtr  invariably  calls  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  in  torn  to  sjieak  all  that  is  spelled.  In  fact 
this  M  the  case  whenever  there  are  general  exercises  which 
render  it  advisable  that  the  medium  of  intercourse  should  be 
rapid  and  exact.  The  manual  alphabet  is  used  at  morning 
prayers,  in  chapel,  and  in  prayer- meeting,  and  one  or  more 
Toicea  follow  all  that  is  spelleil.  When  tbe  Lord's  Pmyer  or 
r  a  favorite  hymn  is  spelled  a  full  chorus  of 
S  keeps  pace  with  the  nimble  play  of  the  fingers  of  the 

Time  tries  the  troth  in  everything.  Wlmt  takes  place  after 
the  pupil  leaves  school,  what  merited  success  and  esteem  he 
may  win  when  drawn  iiito  competition  with  tbe  hearing  for 
honor,  position,  or  a  livelihood,  must  ultimately  determine  the 
practical  worth  of  any  system  of  instructiou-  So,  here, 
though  our  student,  mayhap  greatly  to  the  regret  of  his 
teacher,  is  enticed  or  compelled  to  leave  school  before  he  has 
finished  the  High  Class,  we  must  follow  him  beyond  the  pide 
and  influence  of  the  institution  if  we  would  judge  of  the  insti- 
tution's  methods.  We  have  watched  the  little  cougenitally 
deaf  child  awaken  and  gri>w  under  the  expanding  influence  of 
the  kindergarten  :  we  have  seen  the  eager  lad  enter  the  gram- 
mar department :  and  finally  the  time  comes  to  bid  God-speed 
to  an  intelligent  thinking  young  man.  well  equipped  with  the 
abihty  to  read  the  lips  and  to  speak.  If  we  assume  that  even 
before  leaving  school  his  efficient  vacation  work  upon  the  paper 
published  in  his  native  place  has  elicited  an  invitation  to  oo- 
OUp\  the  editor's  chair  -.  and  if  in  foreMsting  the  future  wa  see 
him  thrilled  with  pride  to  be  generally  regarded  as  a  semi- 
mute  or  mistaken  for  a  hearing  person,  or  behold  him.  as  the 
years  go  on,  successful  in  business  affairs,  having  a  high  repu- 
tation among  bankers  and  lawyeis,  who  consider  him  tbe  ablest 
business  man  in  town  ;  and  furthermore  if  we  find  him  gener- 
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oubIj  devoting  his  bard-earned  leisure  moments  to  literary 
work,  and,  with  his  deaf  wife,  pursuing  a  post-graduate  course 
of  study  in  connection  with  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and 
Scientific  Circle,  we  shall  be  assuming  and  forecasting  nothing 
more  or  different  from  what  is  found  in  the  history  of  the  out- 
side and  after  life  of  one  who  has  gone  from  a  school  for  the 
deaf,  which  in  a  practical  way  may  be  regarded  as  illustrating 
the  value  of  Manual  Alphabets  in  an  Oral  School. 

HARRIET  E.  HAMILTON, 
Instructor  in  tfie  Western  New  York  Institution, 

Rocheater,  N.  Y. 


THE  OVERTURE  FROM  THE  CONVENTION  TO  THE 

ASSOCIATION.* 

Mr.  President,  Lculies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  may  be  said  of  institutions  and  associations  of  men,  as  of 
individuals,  that  "  some  are  bom  great,  some  achieve  great- 
ness, while  others  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them.'^  Few 
organizations  have  been  so  favored  as  the  American  Associ- 
ation to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  which 
was  born  great — with  a  gold  spoon  in  its  mouth,  so  to  speak, 
thanks  to  the  generosity  of  its  distinguished  founder.  Profes- 
sor Bell ;  which  has  achieved  greatness  in  the  four  short  years 
of  its  brilliant  and  eminently  successful  career,  and  which  now 
is  about  to  have  added  greatness  thrust  upon  it,  if  it  is  not 
too  coy  to  accept  the  proffered  honor. 

In  considering  the  suggestions  which  have  been  made  to 
the  Association  by  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of 
the  Deaf,  it  is  important  that  a  clear  understanding  should  be 
had,  at  the  outset,  as  to  what  is  proposed  in  the  Overture.  It 
is  neither  a  union,  nor  an  amalgamation,  nor  an  alliance,  nor 
even  the  formation  of  a  new  association  which  shall  take  the 
place  of  two  already  existing.  It  is  a  proposition  from  one 
existing  organization  to  another  that  the  latter  shall  so  en- 
laige  the  scope  of  its  objects,  and  so  modify  its  name  to  suit 
this  extension  of  its  sphere,  as  to  render  the  further  existence 
of  the  former  unnecessary. 


*  An  acUliM'ss  delivered  at  tlie  Fourth  Summer  Meetiug  of  the  American 
Asboeiutioii  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speecli  to  the  Deaf,  Chautauqua, 
New  York,  July  7.  18'.M. 
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In  1890  a  number  of  members  of  the  Convention  of  Ameri- 
can Instructors  of  the  Deaf  effected  the  organization  of  an 
association  which  undertook  to  do,  on  an  extended  scale,  the 
work  of  one  of  the  sections  or  departments  of  the  Ck>nyention. 
Having  pushed  forward  this  special  object  of  promoting  the 
teaching  of  speech  to  the  deaf  for  three  years  with  energy  and 
much  success,  the  Association,  through  a  bulletin  of  its  presi- 
dent, issued  in  August,  1893,  declared  its  purpose  to  occupy 
a  much  broader  field  of  operations  than  before  in  the  follow- 
ing language : 

The  name  of  the  Association  indicates  its  purpose,  but  its  desire  is  to 
do  all  it  can  to  advance  the  most  practical  education  of  those  who  are 
speechless.  *  *  *  In  its  summer  schools  it  encourages  essays,  dis. 
sertations,  and  discussions  upon  all  subjects  appertaining  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf. 

The  Overture,  in  quoting  the  foregoing  paragraph,  very 

justly  adds : 

A  broader  platform  than  this  could  hardly  be  asked  for  an  association 
that  should  embrace  in  its  membership  all  American  instructors  of  the 
deaf. 

The  proposition  of  the  Ck>nvention  in  its  Overture  is  to  take 
the  Association  at  the  word  of  its  president,  and  it  asks  noth- 
ing more  than  that  the  Association  shall  modify  its  name  and 
amend  its  constitution  so  as  to  give  legal  effect  and  permanent 
force  to  the  declarations  of  its  president  in  his  bulletin.  This 
done,  the  Convention  proposes  to  terminate  its  own  existence, 
satisfied  that  the  Association  under  its  new  name  and  in  the 
enlarged  scope  of  its  operations  can  and  will  do  for  the  cause 
of  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  America  all  that  the  Convention 
could  do  if  it  were  to  be  continued. 

That  thi8  is  the  declared  purpose  of  the  Convention  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  for  the  report  of  the  Standing  Executive 
Committee,  approved  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Conven- 
tion at  its  meeting  iu  Chicago  in  July,  1893,  closes  as  follows : 

Your  committee  therefore  recommend  that  the  Convention  make  over- 
tures to  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to 
the  Deaf,  looking  to  .such  a  change  of  pame,  with  an  enlargement  of 
objects,  as  shall  render  further  meetings  of  the  Convention  unnecessary. 

Having  dow  a  clear  understanding  of  the  import  of  the 
Overture,  let  us  consider  some  of  the  objections  that  have 
been  raised  against  its  acceptance  by  the  Association. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Standing  Executive  Committee,  dated 
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January  5,  1894,  the  president  of  the  Association  speaks  of  a 
difficulty  growing  out  of  the  publication  of  the  Amerxam 
A  nnciU  of  the  Deaf\  and  says  the  Association  could  not  prop- 
erly assume  the  responsibility  of  conducting  it,  nor  of  levying 
the  assessments  on  the  institutions  which  are  necessary  to  its 
support.  That  this  need  cause  no  embarrassment  will  be  seen 
at  once  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  publication  of  the^Tt- 
ncda  was  revived  in  1868  by  the  First  Conference  of  Principals, 
and  was  earned  on  for  two  years  under  the  direction  of  an 
executive  committee  of  the  Conference.  By  the  action  of  the 
Convention  of  1870  at  Indianapolis,  the  committee  of  the 
Conference  became  the  committee  of  the  Convention,  and  by 
action  of  the  Conference  of  1888  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Convention  became  also  the  committee  of  the 
Conference.  Now,  if  the  Association  accepts  the  Overture  of 
the  Convention,  and  takes  such  action  as  will  "  render  further 
meetings  of  the  Convention  unnecessary,"  the  responsibihty 
and  authority  for  the  publication  of  the  A  nnaU  will  naturally 
fall  back  on  the  Conference  of  Principals,  where  it  was  from 
IK 68  to  1870,  and  will  proceed  under  the  immediate  manage- 
ment of  the  committee  of  the  Conference,  which  is  at  this 
time  identical  with  the  committee  of  the  Convention.  And 
no  proposal  has  come  from  any  source  that  the  Conference  of 
Piincipals  should  discontinue  its  meetings. 

It  has  been  objected  in  certain  quarters  that  the  proposed 
change  in  the  name  and  scope  of  the  Association  will  be  likely 
to  affect  unfavorably  the  cause  to  promote  which  it  was  estab- 
lished, namely,  the  teaching  of  speech  to  the  deaf.  This  is  a 
very  serious  consideration,  and,  if  good  ground  for  the  objec- 
tion can  be  found,  the  proposals  of  the  Overture  might  properly 
be  declined.  But  many  members  of  the  Association  are  satis- 
fied that  the  cause  of  speech-teachijig  can  be  more  effectively 
advanced  as  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  an  associa- 
tion embracing  the  entire  profession  of  instructors  of  the  deaf 
in  America,  in  a  harmonious  whole,  than  in  an  association  de- 
voted only  to  this  one  object,  which  may  under  certain  entirely 
possible  contingencies  come  very  far  short  of  uniting  all  the 
instructors  of  the  deaf  in  America  in  its  support.  For  it 
should  be  kept  prominently  in  mind  that  should  the  Associa- 
tion decline  to  adopt  the  propositions  of  the  Overture,  the 
Convention  of  American  Instructors  will,  without  doubt,  meet 
at  an  early  day  and  take  measures  for  the  organization  of  an 
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aBBocistion  wfaich  would  do  the  work  and  occupy  the  field  now 
geuerously  offered  to  thiK  AHSOciation. 

And  it  muHt  not  he  lost  (tight  of  that  a  refusal  by  the  Abbo- 
ciatiou  of  the  most  liberal  offer  that  could  possibly  be  made 
by  the  Couveutioii  would  be  libply  to  inspire  in  the  minds  of 
the  members  of  the  latter  feelings  not  altogetlier  frieudly  to' 
ward  the  Association.  So  that,  between  the  new  Assneiation, 
certain  to  have  a  murli  larger  memberaliip  than  the  last  Cou< 
venliou,  and  the  existing  AttKi>ciation.  there  would  have  been 
eown,  at  the  very  wtoi't  of  the  new  organization,  seeds  of  dis- 
sension, the  fruitage  of  which  might  prove  far  from  helpful  to 
the  caoRe  of  the  Ameiican  Association  to  Promote  the  Teach- 
ing of  Speech  to  the  Deaf. 

But  an  exhaustive  consideration  of  the  subject  before  us 
demands  that  a  much  broader  view  should  be  taken  of  the 
effects  almost  certain  to  follow  a  rejection  of  the  Overture  by 
the  Anaociation.  The  history  of  religious  denominations, 
rliaritalile  organizations,  educational  institutions,  buniness 
enterpriHcs,  and  many  other  associalions  of  men  that  need 
not  be  named  is  replete  with  illustrations  of  the  misfortune 
of  duplicated  machinery.  Not  to  sj)eak  of  the  rivalries, 
jealousies,  and  ontugonisms  which  spring  up  as  n  matter  of 
course  when  two  distinct  and  independent  combinalionR  of 
men  undertake  to  cultivate  the  same  field  or  draw  their  sup- 
port and  strength  from  the  same  constituency,  it  is  not  hard 
to  see  what  a  distinct  loss  occurs,  as  to  results,  when  two 
societies  of  any  sort  set  out  to  do  a  work  for  the  complete 
and  satisfactory  accomplishment  of  which  one  is  sufficient. 

And  it  certainly  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  any  lengthy 
argument  to  prove  that  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the 
deaf  in  America  would  be  far  better  promoted  through  the 
existence  of  one  strong  association — such  as  this  would  be, 
were  the  suggestions  of  the  Overture  carried  into  effect^than 
by  two,  neither  of  which  woidd  submit  to  be  relegated  to  a 
Becondary  place;  va*h  of  which  would  be  dujtlicating,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  tbe  work  of  tlie  other :  and  the  mem- 
bers of  each  of  which  would,  according  to  the  unvarying  laws 
of  human  nature,  be  more  or  less  on  the  alert  to  find  occasion 
to  ciiticise  or  condemn  the  work,  the  policy,  or  the  aims  of 
the  other. 

But,  leaving  generalizations,  let  us  consider  the  ideal  ar- 
rangement under  one  organization,  and  see  how  nearly  this 
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may  be  attained  by  the  Association,  if  it  acts  favorably  on  the 
Overture. 

Nothing  would  be  easier  than  for  the  Association  to  provide 
for  a  certain  number  of  sections,  each  with  its  committee  for 
arranging  the  details  of  its  work.  For  example,  there  would 
naturally  be  a  section,  first  of  all,  for  promoting  the  teaching 
of  speech.  2.  A  section  on  aural  teaching.  3.  A  section  on 
kindergarten  work.  4.  A  section  on  language-teaching. 
5.  A  section  on  a  general  course  of  study.  6.  A  section  on 
the  proper  use  of  signs  and  pantomime.  7.  A  section  on 
school  journalism.  8.  A  section  on  physical  training.  9.  A 
section  on  industrial  training.  10.  A  section  on  moral  and 
religious  training. 

The  Board  of  Directors  would  naturally  aiTange  in  general 
as  to  the  meetings  of  the  Association  and  its  sections,  but  the 
detail  work  of  the  latter  could  be  delegated  to  committees — 
an  an  angement  which  would  be  useful  in  two  ways :  first,  to 
utilize  the  administrative  talent  of  a  good  many  members  of 
our  profession,  and,  secondly,  to  gratify  tbe  natural  taste  of 
the  American  citizen  for  holding  office. 

And,  further,  considering  the  wide  extent  of  the  two 
countries  to  be  represented  in  an  '^Ameiican  Association  to 
Promote  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  ^^  (the  new  name  suggested 
by  Professor  Bell,  and  which  I  bave  pleasure  in  seconding),  it 
would  be  easy  for  the  Board  of  Management  to  arrange  for 
local  meetings  or  institutes  of  instructors  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  those  who  might  be  unable  to  traverse  the  con- 
tinent for  the  sake  of  attending  a  general  convention.  For 
example,  occasional  meetings  might  be  held,  under  the  charge 
of  committees  of  the  Association,  in  the  west,  in  the  south,  in 
the  east,  in  the  Middle  States,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  in 
Canada.  Under  such  an  arrangement,  a  unity  and  harmony 
of  procedure  would  be  attained,  quite  unhkely  to  occur  were 
the  field  to  be  occupied  by  several  independent  organizations, 
as  would  undoubtedly  be  the  case  should  the  Association  fail 
to  take  advantage  of  its  present  golden  opportunity. 

A  sentimental  objec^tion  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  Cdii 
vention  has  been  urged  by  some,  and  the  desire  expressed 
that  the  quadrennial  meetings  should  be  continued.  Those 
who  take  this  ground  certainly  overlook  the  fact  that  no  such 
meetings  as  many  of  us  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  from  1870 
to  1890,  in  the  hospitable  institutions  of  Indiana,  Ontario,  Ohio, 
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Illinois,  Oalifomia,  and  New  York,  can  be  expected  in  the 
future.  The  profession  has  grown  too  large  to  be  entertained 
in  any  institution  as  in  the  past.  Moreover,  the  instructions 
of  the  Convention  at  New  York  to  the  Standing  Executive 
Committee  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  it  the  first  duty 
of  the  Committee,  in  case  the  Overture  to  the  Association  is 
finally  and  definitely  declined,  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  the 
organization  of  an  association  that  shall  cover  the  field  here- 
tofore occupied  by  the  Convention.  Such  an  organizatioD, 
duly  chartered  under  the  provisions  of  law,  as  it  undoubtedly 
would  be,  would  differ  in  many  essential  particulai's  from  the 
old  Convention,  which  would,  from  the  moment  of  the  birth 
of  the  new  Association,  cease  to  exist.  So,  in  the  inevitable 
march  of  events,  the  conventions,  ever  to  be  honored  and  re- 
membered with  pleasure  by  all  who  have  enjoyed  and  profited 
by  them,  will  in  any  case  be  known  in  the  future  only  as  mat- 
ters of  history. 

If  the  Association  will  rise  to  the  occasion,  and  embrace  the 
opportunity  now  oflTered  it  in  the  Overture  of  the  Convention  ; 
if  it  will  make  it  one  of  its  constitutional  objects  **  to  promote 
the  general  education  of  the  deaf  on  all  practicable  and  useful 
lines,  and  to  arrange  for  such  meetings,  conventions,  and  con- 
gresses of  instructors  as  may  seem  likely  to  prove  helpful  to 
this  end,"  no  "  further  meetings  of  the  Convention  "  will  be 
"  necessary,"  and  the  Association,  by  its  act  of  acceptance  of 
the  Overture,  will  have  become  the  successor  of  the  Conven- 
tion in  all  essential  particulars. 

And  if  measures  shall  be  adopted  by  the  Association,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Overture,  such  as  to  satisfy 
the  Standing  Executive  Committee  that  the  Association  will 
be  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  fa<*t  the  successor  of  the  Convention, 
the  Committee  will  be  authorized,  under  the  "  power  to  act " 
unanimously  voted  to  it  at  Chicago,  to  declare  that  the  Asso- 
ciation had  so  modified  its  name  and  enlarged  its  objects  as 
'*  to  render  the  further  meetings  of  the  Convention  unneces- 
sary." And  from  the  moment  of  such  announcement  the 
Committee,  as  representing  the  Convention^  will  cease  to  exist, 
while  its  life  will  continue  as  representing  the  Conference  of 
Principals. 

Having  considered  and,  as  we  liope,  satisfactorily  answered 
the  objections  that  liav<*  been  raised  against  the  policy  pro- 
posed in  the  Overture,  let  us  look  at  a  few  considerations  which 
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naturally  present  tbemselveB  in  favor  of  the  change,  besides 
the  mere  arrangements  for  the  meetings. 

In  the  work  of  educating  the  deaf  children  of  America  as  it 
is  going  on  to-day  there  are  many  matters,  besides  the  pro> 
motion  of  speech  teaching,  in  which  our  able  President  might 
render  most  helpful  service,  were  the  objects  of  the  Associa- 
tion broadened.  It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  these  in  detail. 
But  the  more  important  of  them  will  readily  occur  to  many 
minds — such  as  counsel  to  be  oflfered  to  State  officers,  legisla- 
tive committees,  and  boards  of  direction  relating  to  the  organ- 
ization and  management  of  schools ;  the  creating  of  pubhc 
sentiment  in  favor  of  liberal  appropriations ;  the  assistance  of 
young  and  struggling  schools  to  secure  in  full  measure  the 
objects  for  which  they  were  established. 

Ml'.  President  and  members  of  the  Association,  leaving  now 
the  consideration  of  arguments  in  favor  of  the  measure  before 
you,  which  ought  to  be  sufficient  in  themselves  to  carry  con- 
viction, let  me  present  a  few  reasons  for  accepting  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Overture  which  may,  perhaps,  savor  of  senti- 
ment— as  much,  at  least,  as  the  impracticable  aspiration  on  the 
part  of  some  to  maintain  the  Convention  of  the  past  un- 
changed. And  I  think  it  will  be  seen  that  these  reasons  are 
not  of  trilling  value,  and  that  they  do  not  deserve  to  be  con- 
demned because  of  theli*  sentimental  character. 

For  neai'ly  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  instructors  of  the  d^-af 
in  this  country  and  Canada  have  met  together  with  a  harmony 
and  a  sense  of  good-fellowship  rarely  equalled  and  never  sur- 
passed in  any  professional  organization.  Teachers  of  widely 
divergent  views  as  to  methods  of  instruction  have  joined  in 
discussion,  sometimes  sharp  and  incisive,  but  always  friendh. 
Differences  of  opinion  and  practice  have  been  respected,  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  has  never  been  questioned,  and  a  body  of 
iutelligent  men  and  women  has  stood  before  the  world  in  a 
unity  which  has  been  a  tower  of  strength  for  the  cause  to 
which  it  has  been  devoted. 

I  will  not  say,  for  I  do  not  believe,  that  any  intention  of 
breaking  in  upon- this  unity  moved  the  founders  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the 
Deaf,  when  they  established  this  organization  four  years  ago. 
But  I  do  believe  that  the  natural  tendency  and  influence  of 
the  formation  of  any  kucIi  distinct  and  independent  Associa- 
tion by  instructors  of  the  deaf  is  directly  towards  the  disinte- 
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gration  of  the  profession  and  the  weakening  of  its  influence. 
I  have  already  alluded,  briefly,  to  the  rivalry,  jealousy,  and 
antagonism  that  would  be  likely  to  develop  were  a  new,  legally 
organized  and  chartered  Association  to  come  into  being  as 
the  successor  of  the  Conventioti,  and  I  will  not  speak  of  these 
in  this  connection  further  than  to  express  my  firm  conviction 
that  they  would  be  sure  to  arise. 

For  the  averting  of  this  disaster  to  our  profession,  not  a 
few  of  its  members  have  given  earnest  thought,  and  the 
remedy  of  making  the  existing  Association  the  successor  of 
the  Convention  is  not  a  measure  of  yesterday.  Officers  of 
both  organizations  have  had  serious  discussions  over  the 
matter  during  more  than  two  years,  and  in  none  of  the  con- 
sultations to  which  I  have  been  a  party  have  I  heard  a  weighty 
argument  presented  against  the  advisability  of  the  so-called 
union. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Directors  of  the  Associa- 
tion have  passed  a  resolution  expressing  an  opinion  to  this 
Effect,  and  it  is  only  respectful  to  them  to  conclude  that  they 
had  what  seemed,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion, good  reasons  for  their  action. 

I  said  at  the  opening  of  my  remarks  that  the  Association, 
bom  great  and  having  already  achieved  greatness,  was  about 
to  have  added  distinction  thrust  upon  it,  if  it  were  not  too 
coy  to  accept  the  proflered  honor.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that,  in  the  light  and  friendliness  of  the  present  discussion, 
the  coyness  which  the  Directors  have  thus  far  manifested 
toward  the  proposals  of  the  Convention  will  pass  away  and  be 
succeeded  by  a  disposition  to  recommend  favorable  action  on 
the  generous  self -renunciatory  offers  the  Association  still  has 
the  opportunity  to  accept  ? 

In  the  advance  of  nations  to  power  and  greatness,  integra- 
tion, and  not  disintegration,  is  the  principle  which  has  com- 
manded success.  The  same  is  true  of  all  human  organizations 
that  have  undertaken  measures  of  reform  or  great  beneficence. 
No  deviation  can  be  expected  in  the  operation  of  this  princi- 
ple in  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

We  stand  to-day  at  the  parting  of  the  roads.  The  Associa- 
tion is  oftered  a  new  banner,  under  which  it  may  rally,  in  one 
strong,  harmonious  company,  forces  which  are  likely  to  scatter 
on  divergent  lines  in  the  absence  of  a  controlling,  unifying 
power.     The  President  of  the  Association  is  surely  a  leader 
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whom  any  teacher  of  the  deaf,  whatever  may  be  his  or  her 
views,  can  follow,  and  under  whose  benignant  and  conciliatory 
administration  each  may  be  sure  of  receiving  every  consider- 
ation that  differing  opinion  or  practice  could  demand.  And 
in  the  an*angement  of  working  committees  which  has  been 
suggested  such  regard  to  geographical  distribution  and  variety 
of  method  could  be  had  as  would  leave  no  interest  neglected 
.  in  making  up  the  corps  of  management  of  the  Af^sociation. 

So  organized,  under  the  new  name  of  the  **  American 
Association  to  Promote  the  Education  of  the  Deaf,''  the  pro- 
fession of  educators  of  the  deaf,  justly  proud  of  the  history 
it  has  already  made,  could  look  forward  with  assurance  to  a 
future  of  glorious  achievements,  in  companson  with  which  the 
record  of  the  past  would  seem  but  a  faint  penumbra. 

Mr.  President,  directors,  and  fellow-members,  can  you  afford 
to  allow  the  Association  to  reject  its  *'*■  manifest  destiny  *'  ? 

EDWARD  M.  GALLAUDET,  Ph.  D  ,  LL.  D., 
PreMent  of  GcUlaudet  CoUege,  WanfUngtan,  D.  C. 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  THE  "DEPARTMENT  PLAN/' 

In  the  Anncds  for  June,  1894,  an  article  of  special  interest 
to  some  of  the  teachers  of  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf 
was  that  of  Mr.  Francis  D.  Clarke,  on  "  Glasses  or  Depart- 
ments." In  that  article  Mr.  Clarke  arraigns,  tries,  and  con- 
demns in  a  most  able  manner  the  "  department  plan,*'  or,  as 
we  here  more  familiarly  if  less  accurately  call  it,  the  rotary 
system.  On  the  basis  of  our  experience,  during  one  school 
year,  with  the  system  under  consideration,  and  with  all  defer- 
ence to  Mr.  Clarke's  superior  judgment  in  educational  matters, 
I  would  ask  for  a  rehearing  of  the  case  in  order  to  present 
additional  testimony. 

"  One  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison,"  is  a  homely 
saying  that  seems  to  have  a  fitting  application  in  this  instance^* 
The  department  plan,  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  waut-l 
ing,  and  abandoned  as  unsatisfactory,  in  the  Michigan  School 
for  the  Deaf,  has  met  with  an  exactly  opposite  experience  in 
the  Minnesota  School. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  present  a  theoretical  treatise 
in  defence  of  the  rotary  system.  I  desire  simply  to  lay  before 
the  profession,  through  the  pages  of  the  A  nnalSy  the  results 
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of  personal  experience  and  observation  of  the  system  in  actual 
operation  during  the  school  year  just  past. 

It  was  Dr.  Noyes^s  idea  to  give  the  rotary  system  a  trial  in 
our  School.  During  the  summer  of  1893  he  requested  me  to 
make  a  classification  of  the  School  with  a  view  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  rotary  system.  I  did  so.  The  five  most  advanced 
classes  were  selected  for  the  experiment.  They  were  graded 
as  carefully  as  possible,  and  the  average  number  of  pupils  to 
a  class  was  fifteen — the  general  average  of  the  whole  school. 
The  subjects  to  be  taught  were  Language,  Arithmetic,  Ge- 
ography, and  History.  The  teacher  assigned  to  each  branch 
was  the  one  who  was  supposed  to  be  best  qualified  to  give 
successful  instruction  therein.  One  hour  was  allowed  to  each 
class  for  recitation,  except  in  the  case  of  the  youngest  ge- 
ography class,  which  had  but  half  an  hour. 

We  were  handicapped  at  the  outset  by  the  unexpected  ill- 
ness of  Dr.  Noyes,  which  took  from  us,  during  the  whole  year, 
the  benefit  of  his  counsel  and  experience.  Under  such  a  dis- 
advantage we  did  the  best  we  could,  each  teacher  laboring 
faithfully,  determined  to  give  the  system  a  fair  and  thorough 
trial. 

In  May  last  a  meeting  of  our  Teachers*  Association  was 
held,  and  the  rotary  system  was  one  of  the  subjects  presented 
for  discussion.     It  was  put  in  the  following  form  : 

The  Rotary  System. 
(a)  Its  advantages. 
{h)  Its  disadvantages. 
(c)  Has  our  experience  with  it  this  year  been  such  as  to 

warrant  its  continuance  ? 
(df)  Is  it  advisable  to  extend  it  to  other  classes? 

The  teachers  had  had  one  month's  notice  that  the  subject 
would  be  brought  up  for  discussion ;  consequently  there  had 
been  ample  time  for  the  matter  to  receive  careful  considera- 
tion. 

Under  the  head  of  advantages,  the  following  are  the  chief 
points  advanced  by  different  teachers :  The  plan  is  more  sys- 
tematic :  it  is  productive  of  better  work  on  the  part  of  both 
teacher  and  pupils ;  fewer  signs  are  used  ;  the  pupils  are  less 
restless,  and  more  interested  in  the  work ;  there  is  better 
order  in  the  class ;  it  is  much  easier  to  hold  the  interest  and 
attention  of  the  class  ;  there  is  greater  variety ;  it  gives  better 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
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Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  preceding  is  not  theory,  but 
the  result  of  the  practical  experience  of  intelligent  teachers 
who  had  taught  rotary  classes  for  eight  months. 

The  only  disadvantages  of  the  system  that  were  noted  were 

(1)  the  loss  of  time  caused  during  the  change  of  classes,  and 

(2)  the  monotony  for  the  teacher.  The  first  disadvantage  was 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  school-rooms  were  not  supplied 
with  clocks,  and  there  was  no  accurate  standard  of  time,  as  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  individual  watches  rarely  agree.  The 
second  disadvantage  is  hardly  worth  treating  seriously.  All 
human  activity  becomes  more  or  less  monotonous :  one  day  is 
practically  the  repetition  of  another.  This  point  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  case  of  the  little  boy  Mark  Twain  tells  about, 
who  resolved  to  keep  a  diary,  commencing  with  the  new  year. 
The  result  was  thus :  Jan.  1.  Got  up,  washed,  went  to  bed ; 
Jan.  2.  Ditto ;  Jan.  3.  Ditto ;  Jan.  4.  Do. — until  finally  he 
gave  it  up  in  disgust,  with  the  feeling  that  ''  nothin^  never 
happened  to  him." 

The  response  to  the  question  (c)  was  emphatically  in  the 
affirmative  from  every  teacher  who  had  taught  under  the  s^'s- 
tem.  In  regard  to  question  (d),  the  teachers  favored  extend- 
ing the  system  so  as  to  include  two  or  three  more  classes ;  but 
they  did  not  think  it  advisable  in  the  case  of  primary  classes, 
where  distinct  branches  are  unknown. 

In  addition  to  the  above  testimony  I  hope  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  present  a  few  results  of  personal  observation  of  the 
system.  It  was  a  part  of  my  duty  to  make  a  personal  inspec- 
tion of  the  work  done  in  the  various  classes.  Therefore,  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  observe,  from  day  to  day,  the  workings 
of  the  rotary  system  in  actual  practice  in  the  different  class- 
rooms. I  collected,  for  purposes  of  compaiison,  a  great 
amount  of  written  work  of  the  pupils,  in  the  form  of  brief 
monthly  examinations  on  various  topics.  The  results  of  my 
observations  are :  (1)  The  teachers  of  geography  and  history 
did  better  work  in  those  branches  than  was  ever  done  before 
during  the  period  of  my  connection  with  the  School.  (2)  The 
teacher  of  arithmetic  did  much  better  work  under  the  rotary 
system  than  he  did  when  he  taught  a  class.  (3)  In  regard  to 
language,  it  is  much  harder  to  institute  a  compaiison :  but 
the  work  done  last  year  under  the  rotary  system  was  more 
practical,  more  systematic,  and  of  greater  amount  in  propor- 
tion to  the  time  devoted  to  it  than  that  done  in  similar  grades 
imder  the  class  system. 
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Mr.  Clarke  claims  that  there  is  a  considerable  waste  of  time 
in  the  rotary  classes,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  brighter 
pupils  get  through  with  their  allotted  work  quickly,  and  then 
have  nothing  to  do.  Our  experience  does  not  bear  him  out  in 
this  respect.  It  was  quite  noticeable  to  me,  in  my  visits  to 
the  school-rooms,  that  the  pupils  of  the  rotary  classes  invari- 
ably appeared  to  be  busier  than  those  of  other  classes. 

Again,  Mr.  Clarke  lays  considerable  stress  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  the  teacher's  individuality.  He  says :  "  One  objec- 
tion to  this  plan  is  that  it  scatters  the  teacher's  individuality 
among  so  many  that  it  is  lost  or  weakened.^'  I  do  not  exactly 
recognize  the  force  of  this  reasoning.  The  individuality  of  the 
teacher,  which  I  take  to  mean  his  character  as  exhibited  in 
word  and  deed,  is  not  a  tangible,  material  thing  that  can  be 
cut  up  and  divided  and  parcelled  out  among  a  certain  number 
of  pupils.  The  influence  of  a  noble  character  is  not  weakened 
by  being  exhibited  to  many ;  on  the  contrary,  the  larger  the 
number  who  come  into  contact  with  that  character,  the  greater 
the  good  it  will  do.  The  larger  the  area  the  sunlight  falls 
upon,  the  greater  the  benefit  of  its  life-giving  properties. 

But  there  is  another  way  of  looking  at  this  question.  No 
teacher  has  a  perfect  individuality.  No  two  teachers  have  the 
same  individuality.  Under  the  rotary  system,  what  is  lacking 
in  the  individuality  of  one  teacher  may  be  supplied  by  that  of 
another.  One  teacher  may  inspire  his  pupils  with  a  love  for 
learning,  with  an  ambition  to  excel;  another  may  instil  in 
them  an  admiration  for  all  that  is  grand,  noble,  heroic ;  while 
a  third,  a  woman,  may  round  out  their  characters  with  a  love  for 
the  beautiful,  the  gentle,  the  pure. 

There  may  be,  as  there  sometimes  is,  but  should  never  be, 
a  teacher  whose  individuality  is  not  of  the  right  kind  to  be 
held  before  the  young.  If  such  be  the  ease,  that  teacher  can 
do  less  harm  under  the  rotary  system  than  under  the  class 
system ;  for  the  better  individuality  of  the  other  teachers,  to 
whom  th(;  class  goes  daily,  can  be  relied  upon  to  counteract 
the  wrong  impression. 

The  rotary  system  is  yet  in  an  experimental  stage  in  the 
Minnesota  School  for  tlu*  Deaf.  One  year's  experience  leads 
us  unanimously  to  favor  it.  We  are  going  to  try  it  another 
year.  Further  exj)erience  may  diseiK'hant  us.  If  so,  we  shall 
drop  it  and  acknowlcdf^^e  our  error. 

I  understand  that  the  rotary  system  is  in  operation  in  several 
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other  schools — those  of  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  for  instance. 
I  should  like  to  hear  from  those  schools  the  results  of  their 
practical  experience  with  the  system.  K  favorable,  other 
schools  may  be  led  to  adopt  it ;  if,  however,  the  consensus  of 
opinion  among  those  who  have  tried  it  is  against  the  rotary 
system,  it  shoul4  be  made  known,  so  that  other  schools  may 
be  deterred  from  undertaking  an  unprofitable  experiment. 

We  are  all  searchers  after  the  truth.  We  want  the  best. 
Of  course,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  our  own  way  is  best ; 
that  our  neighbor  is  sadly  in  error.  It  is  human  nature  to 
believe  that  "  orthodoxy  is  my  doxy ;  hetorodoxy  is  another 
man^s  doxy."  But  that  is  an  inclination  against  which  we 
must  strive,  and  rather  bring  ourselves  to  adopt  as  our  guid- 
ing principle  the  words  of  the  great  apostle, "  Prove  all  things ; 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

J.  L.  SMITH.  M.  A., 
Prindpai  of  the  Minne&ota  8e/iaol,  Faribault,  Minn. 
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THE  MIND  OF  THE  CHILD." 


The  psychologist  has  been  more  inclined  to  construct 
children  in  conformity  with  some  presupposition  than  to  base 
his  conclusions  upon  an  accurate  observation  of  children  as 
they  really  are.  Educators  expect  psychology  to  furnish  them 
data  on  the  nature  of  the  young,  but  the  child  is  either  made 
to  order  or  almost  wholly  ignored.  The  few  "  glittering  gen- 
eralities ''  thrown  out  to  the  teacher  often  confound  him ; 
without  them  he  would,  regardless  of  nomenclature  or  any 
recognized  method  of  procedure,  learn  something  from  his 
own  expeiience  and  observation.  But  many  teachers  do  not 
realize  that  they  are  ignorant.  Prone  to  hold  their  methods  re- 
sponsible for  all  success,  they  charge  failure  to  a  mysterious 
dispensation  of  Providence — to  be  plain,  the  child  has  no  sense. 
Of  teacrhers  it  may  be  said,  "Ye  shall  know  them  by  their 
failures."  In  all  schools  are  children  of  sufficient  intelligence 
to  rise  in  spite  of  teacher,  in  spite  of  methods  or  ways ;  but 
what  can  we  say  of  the  mediocrity  and  of  those  below  the 
average  in  ability?  Scholarly  men  and  women  have  grown 
gray  in  the  service,  who,  after  all  the  years  spent  in  the  pres 
ence  of  children,  cannot  sit  down  and  entertain  a  six-year-old 
gii'l  for  five  minutes.     It  seems  that  these  teachers  would  gain 
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something  by  absorption,  but  they  are  impervious.  They  see 
nothing ;  they  hear  nothing.  Their  attention  is  riveted  on  an 
ideal  plane  where  unreal  children  perform  imaginary  fimc- 
tions.  The  living  child  is  a  strange  animal  in  a  foreign  land. 
Teachers  occasionally  so  completely  forget  their  own  formative 
period  that  we  wonder  if  God  ever  blessed  them  with  a  child- 
hood. The  child  is  the  most  important  creature  on  earth,  and 
perhaps  the  least  understood.  We  are  not  surprised  that  E. 
W.  Scripture  complains  in  the  Forum  for  August : 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  education  mnst  be  based  on  psychology,  but 
no  one  familiar  with  our  present  educational  methods  would  suspect 
that  the  fact  had  ever  been  discovered.  Scientific  psychologists  have 
not  troubled  themselves  about  every-day  practical  affairs,  and  educators 
have  been  content  with  the  antiquated  English  and  German  psychology 
served  up  to  them.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Now  that  the  new  psychology  has  opened 
the  way  to  a  new  education,  we  may  hope  that,  before  long,  thoroughly 
scientific  methods  of  instruction  will  be  introduced ;  that  the  worthless 
subjects  taught  will  give  place  to  a  training  where  all  the  powers  of 
mind  will  be  cultivated ;  that  the  pounding  of  facts  into  the  children 
will  be  replaced  by  a  gentle  but  thorough  development  of  their  natural 
abilities :  in  short,  that  school  will  no  longer  be  a  blight  to  child-life, 
but  a  fostering  institution  in  which  our  boys  and  girls  will  bloom  into 
full  manhood  and  womanhood,  fitted  to  be  citizens  of  our  country  and 
to  succeed  in  the  pursuits  and  occupations  that  await  them. 

The  psychologist  of  to-day,  instead  of  locking  himself  up 
where  the  flow  of  his  logic  will  be  undisturbed,  actually  goes 
out  and  studies  mankind  as  mind  embodied  in  flesh  and  blood. 
His  conclusions  are  the  generaUzations  from  exhaustive  ex- 
perimentation, and  are  not  quickly  formed.  This  cold-blooded, 
practical  way  of  prying  into  the  soul  would  have  greatly 
shocked  the  theorists  of  the  past.  But  we  are  not  yearning 
for  theory  just  at  present.  One  branch  of  the  new  psychology 
is  child-study.  The  first  three  or  four  years  of  childhood  are 
the  most  important.  If  we  understand  this  period  we  have 
the  key  to  all  that  follows.  Then  by  a  close  study  of  the  child 
during  the  years  of  school-life  the  teacher  can  know  somewhat 
of  the  being  with  whom  he  has  to  deal. 

Professor  W.  Preyer,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  kept  a 
complete  diary  from  the  birth  of  his  son  to  the  end  of  the  third 
year.  With  one  or  two  trifling  exceptions,  he  made  observa- 
tions at  least  three  times  a  day ;  and  nearly  every  day  found 
some  fact  of  mental  genesis  to  record.     The  substance  of  that 
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diary  is  given  in  his  work,  The  Mifid  of  the  Child*     Of  this 
work  President  G.  Stanley  Hall  says : 

Among  all  the  nearly  fonr-score  studies  of  young  children  printed  by 
careful  empirical  and  often  thoroughly  scientific  observers,  this  work  of 
Preyer  is  the  fullest  and  on  the  whole  the  best.  It  should  be  read  by 
teachers  and  parents  even  of  older  children,  as  the  best  example  of  the 
inductive  method  applied  to  the  study  of  child-psychology.  The  devel- 
opment of  each  sense,  and  the  unfoldment  of  the  power  of  voluntary 
motion,  are  traced  with  great  fulness ;  and  still  more  attention  is  devoted 
to  the  growth  of  the  ability  to  speak,  with  a  suggestive  co-ordination  of 
the  progressive  stages  of  the  decay  of  the  linguistic  centres  in  apliasia 
and  allied  forms  of  disease. 

In  the  introduction  to  7'he  First  l^hree  Years  of  ChildhfHKl^ 

Sully  objects  as  follows  to  oui*  attaching  very  great  importance 

to  the  results  of  Preyer's  investigations : 

The  obvious  defect  of  a  single  biographical  record  is  that  it  cannot  be 
taken  as  typical.  As  every  mother  of  a  family  knows,  children  mani- 
fest striking  differences  from  the  very  beginning  of  life.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  the  child  shows  its  individuality  the  very  first  day 
of  its  post-natal  existence,  in  the  way  it  takes  its  nutriment  provided  by 
nature. 

Upon  this  subject  Preyer  says  : 

Very  great  individual  differences  appear  in  children  of  the  same 
parents  even,  but  the  differences  are  much  more  of  time  and  degree  than 
of  the  order  in  which  the  steps  are  taken,  and  these  steps  are  the  same 
in  all  individuals ;  that  is  the  important  matter.  Desirable  as  it  is  to 
collect  statistics  coucemiDg  the  mental  development  of  many  infants — 
the  activity  of  their  senses,  their  movements,  especially  their  acquire- 
ment of  speech — yet  the  accurate,  daily  repeated  observation  of  ouf 
child— a  cliild  sound  in  health,  having  no  brothers  or  sisters,  and  whose 
development  was  neither  remarkably  rapid  nor  remarkably  slow— seemed 
at  least  quite  as  much  to  l)e  desired.  I  have,  however,  taken  notice,  as 
far  as  p08sil>le,  of  the  experiences  of  others  in  regard  to  other  normal 
children  in  the  iirst  years  of  life,  and  have  even  compared  many  of  these 
where  opportunity  offered, 

Preyer's  thoughts  on  deafness  and  the  deaf  entitle  his  work 
to  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  school  for  the  deaf ;  the 
chapters  on  "  Leaniing  to  Speak  "  and  "  Speech  in  the  First 
Three  Years  "  can  be  studied  with  much  profit  by  the  teacher 
of  articulation. 

A  few  of  Preyer  8  generalizations  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
reader : 


♦The  Euj^lish  translation  <jf  The  Mind  of  the  Child  is  published  in  two 
volumes  by  D.  Appleton  and  Co. ,  New  York.     Part  I.    I'hf  Senttet*  and  the 
WILL     Part  11.    TJw  Devtl^^ment  of  th*  fntelUrl.     They  are  respe<"tively 
Vol.  VII  liiid  Vol.  IX  of  the  '*  International  Education  Series." 
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1.  The  mind  of  a  babe  just  bom  does  not  resemble  a  tahula 
rasay  on  which  the  senses  write  their  impressions.  Memory — 
heredity — has  already  made  many  illegible  and  invisible  marks 
upon  the  tablet.  Close  observation  enables  one  to  read  much 
of  this  writing  as  the  child  grows.  The  babe  comes  into  the 
world  with  quite  a  capital  handed  down  from  his  ancestors. 

2.  While  the  senses  are  the  only  gate  through  which  the 
world  enters  the  mind,  the  babe  comes  into  the  world  without 
the  use  of  any  of  its  senses.  The  sense  of  taste  is  the  first 
to  be  acquired,  but  for  some  time  it  is  unable  wholly  to  dis- 
tinguish taste  from  smell.  The  senses  develop  in  the  order  of 
taste,  smell,  touch,  hearing,  sight. 

3.  Stubbornness  is  not  a  sufficient  sign  of  will ;  it  may  be 
an  instinctive  action.  Imitation,  however,  is  a  sufficient  indi- 
cation of  the  existence  of  the  will. 

4.  There  can  be  thought  without  language.  Language  has 
not  generated  intellect,  but  intellect  invented  language.  Even 
the  new-bom  babe  brings  into  the  world  far  more  intellect 
than  talent  for  language.  However,  the  reacting  influence  of 
language  upon  intellect  is  very  great.  Only  by  means  of 
verbal  language  can  the  intellect  give  precision  to  its  primitive 
indistinct  concepts  and  develop  itself  to  the  highest  degree. 

5.  Every  known  form  of  disturbance  of  speech  in  adults 
finds  its  perfect  counterpart  in  the  little  child  that  is  acquir- 
ing speech. 

6.  The  extravagancies  of  the  Froebel  methods  of  occupying 
young  children  deserve  censure.  Performances  involving  the 
early,  association  of  motor-images  and  sound-images  do  not 
exhibit  a  superior  understanding.  These  associations  are  not 
of  a  logical  sort,  but  are  habits  from  training,  and,  if  numer- 
ous, may  retard  the  development  of  the  intellect.  They  may 
obstruct  the  early  formation  of  independent  ideas  on  account 
of  the  time  devoted  to  them.  Protracted  occupation  with  fine 
work,  such  as  the  pricking  of  paper,  sewing,  etc.,  must  be  in- 
jurious to  the  eyes.  Tlie  prolonged  strain  of  looking  at  near 
objects,  even  in  the  best  light,  is  harmful  to  children  from 
tliree  to  Hix  years  old. 

lu  what  way  and  to  what  extent  does  a  deaf  child  differ 
from  a  child  that  can  hear  t  We  must  know  the  normal  child 
before  we  can  thoroughly  understand  the  defective  one.  Un- 
fortunately, we  do  not  remember  our  thoughts,  our  feelings, 
our  volitions,  our  acts  during  the  first  three  or  four  years  of 
life.     Since  we  cannot  rely  upon  our  own  experience,  we  must 
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study  others.  Many  will  bear  us  record  that  we  have  a  zeal, 
a  zeal  according  to  knowledge ;  but  what  can  be  said  of  our 
knowledge?  We  have  some  knowledge  of  the  forces  with 
which  we  can  produce  results,  but  we  are  painfully  ignorant 
of  the  child  who  is  to  be  modified — educated.  The  teacher 
seldom  has  an  opportunity  to  study  children  before  they  enter 
school.  He  must  rely  upon  the  observations  of  others. 
Preyer  gives  the  biography  of  one  child.  Others  furnish  sta- 
tistics of  many  children.  The  teacher  should  begin  work  in 
child-observation  the  first  day  of  school ;  a  record  should  be 
kept,  and  entries  should  be  made  as  often  as  possible  and 
practicable.  A  few  quotations  from  records  made  by  teachers 
may  be  suggestive : 

Boy,  Irish,  aet.  7.  Stood  drinking  water  at  a  sink  with  his  back  to 
other  people.  Was  making  beheve  to  be  drinking  in  a  saloon  with  bis 
feet  crossed  and  remarking  on  the  quality  of  the  drink  to  the  imaginary 
bar-keeper.     Paid  imaginary  money  and  received  imaginary  change. 

(4)  A  bright,  good,  ambitious  worker  with  a  danger  in  the  direction 
of  physical  weakness.  Second  Entry. — Physical  and  nervous  conditions 
very  bad,  — must  be  guarded  morally. 

(6)  October  1. — Age  12;  excellent  powers ;  good  development  so  far: 
a  quiet,  thoughtful  boy,  exercising  a  good  influence.  January  23. — In- 
clined to  be  somewhat  uneven  in  his  work ;  a  child  who  is  quite  easily 
influenced.  March  23. — Improved,  but  not  yet  doing  his  best ;  does  not 
know  how  to  do  overy-day  work ;  does  not  sufficiently  respect  his  work. 
Map  25. — Manly  ;  very  amiable  in  character ;  very  thoughtful ;  he  never 
works  bard ;  still  lacks  purpose  in  work ;  improving  slowly. 

Last  year  I  made  some  observations  of  my  pupils  in  the 
Texas  school,  but,  I  regret  to  say,  the  book  in  which  they  are 
recorded  has  been  misplaced  and  is  at  present  inaccessible. 
I  confined  myself  principally  to  tests  of  the  time  required  to 
commit  given  exercises  to  memory,  the  power  of  retention,  the 
number  and  character  of  mistakes  in  attempted  reproduction 
and  what  seems  easiest  to  remember.  I  also  tested  the  pupils' 
ability  to  see  a  joke,  and  tried  to  learn  what  kind  of  jokes  is 
most  readily  understood  and  appreciated.  Noticing  that  each 
pupil  has  a  favorite  study,  I  endeavored  to  find  out  if  the 
pupil's  inclination  goes  iu  the  same  line  as  his  ability ;  for  in- 
stance, if  the  pupil  has  a  fondness  for  arithmetic  and  dislikes 
geography,  does  it  follow  that  he  has  the  ability  to  accomplish 
more  in  the  one  study  than  in  the  other?  These  observations 
were  incomplete,  and  to  some  extent  possibly  inaccurate,  but 
I  think  my  pupils  w€n  e  benefited  by  even  the  Httle  work  I  did. 

HARRIS  TAYLOR, 
Insti-ucUrv  in  the  PefiiiHylwinia  /nstilution^ 

Mt.  Airy^  l^kiladelphia^  Pa. 


WORDS  AND  LANGUAGE.* 

I  REMEMBER  [upon  the  occasion  of  a  visit  at  the  Clarke  In- 
stitution, in  response  to  an  inquiry  as  to  what  part  of  the 
work  I  desired  to  see,  I  asked  to  be  taken  to  a  class  where  I 
could  witness  language-teaching.  ^^  Well,'^  was  the  reply, 
''  you  can  see  that  in  every  class  in  the  school  and  at  every 
hour  of  the  day."  I  think,  if  we  were  to  compare  notes,  we 
should  all  agree  that  language  is  the  point  toward  which  all 
the  exercises  of  our  class-rooms  lead ;  and  that,  while  our 
daily  programmes  are  varied  by  assigning  to  the  work  of  the 
several  hours  such  names  as  Geography,  History,  Literature, 
and  Physics,  we  could,  with  equal  truth,  abbreviate  the 
schedule  by  denoting  the  work  of  the  first  hour  of  each  day 
by  the  word  *'  Language,"  and  that  of  each  succeeding  hour 
by  ditto-marks.  To  give  our  pupils  understanding  of  lan- 
guage, and  ability  to  use  it,  is  our  most  important  school- 
work.  True  it  is,  we  give  attention  to  articulation,  but  per- 
fect articulation  avails  nothing  except  when  coupled  with  the 
power  to  use  language.  We  teach  writing,  but  writing  is 
meaningless  to  him  who  does  not  understand  language,  and 
valueless  to  him  who  cannot  use  it.  We  try  to  keep  always  in 
mind  the  higher  aim  of  education,  the  development  of  the 
mind,  and  its  highest  aim,  the  formation  of  character,  and 
yet  we  realize  that  it  is  chiefly  by  language  that  we  are  to 
attain  these  noble  ends. 

The  object  of  education  is  to  assist  nature  and  to  enable 
the  mind  to  unfold  more  easily  and  more  quickly  than  it  could 
without  assistance.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  question  arises 
as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued,  the  first  thing  for  the  teacher 
to  do  is  to  consult  nature.  Nature  has  laid  out  the  line  of 
march ;  the  marshalling  of  the  forces  is  left  to  the  teacher. 

If,  then,  we  are  to  assign  such  great  importance  to  language- 
teaching,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  in  teaching 
language  we  proceed  upon  correct  lines ;  and  the  only  way 
to  determine  what  those  correct  lines  are  is  by  the  careful 
study  of  the  way  language  is  acquired  naturally  and  under 
normal  conditions.  The  fact  that  our  pupils  are  not  normal, 
and  that  we  must  lead  them  to  acquu*e  by  one  sense  what  the 

♦  Kead  at  the  Fourth  Summer  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  to 

Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  Chautauqua,  New  York, 

July,  1894. 
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normal  child  acquires  by  another,  necessitates  a  change  of 
methods^  but  not  of  principleH,  The  road  by  which  the  hear- 
ing child  travels  to  the  understanding  and  use  of  language  is 
the  road  by  which  we  must  lead  the  deaf  child  to  the  same 
end.  How  he  shall  traverse  that  road  and  how  he  can  be  led 
most  rapidly  are  questions  which  we  must  decide  for  our- 
selves. 

But  nature  has  marked  out  the  road  which  we  must  take, 
and  any  deviation  from  that  road,  however  fair  the  prospect 
that  tempts  us  out  of  our  path,  can  only  result  in  making  our 
journey  longer,  while  it  is  possible  to  stray  so  far  from  the 
way  that  we  may  never  reach  the  end  for  which  we  started. 
To  do  violence  to  natural  principles  is  to  work  inevitable  in- 
jury. 

But  how  shall  we  discover  the  processes  by  which  the  child 
acquires  language  ?  Memory  cannot  recall  our  own  experience. 
To  analyze  present  mental  states,  to  unravel  the  multitudinous 
threads  of  mental  experience  and  trace  them  back  through  the 
labyrinth  of  windings  which  has  been  forming  every  hour  from 
babyhood  down  to  to-day,  is  a  task  too  momentous  to  under- 
take. But  it  is  possible,  by  studying  the  child  and  his  environ- 
ment, to  determine  the  course  of  his  progress  with  quite  as 
much  accuracy  as  though  we  could  recall  our  own  baby  expe- 
riences. 

It  is  possible  to  divide  the  processes  by  which  the  normal 
hearing  child  acquires  language  into  three  periods,  each  period 
marking  the  beginning  of  a  new  process.  These  three  periods, 
however  they  may  differ  in  the  time  of  their  beginning  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  are,  in  every  case,  distinct  and  separable. 
For  reasons  which  you  will  readily  see,  I  shall  call  these 
periods,  first,  the  Association al ;  second,  the  Receptive  ;  and, 
third,  the  Expressive.  The  first  or  associational  period  begins, 
we  may  suppose,  soon  after  birth  ;  the  second  or  receptive 
period,  at  an  uncertain  time,  usually  about  the  end  of  the  first 
year ;  and  the  third  or  expressive  period,  at  the  time  the  child 
commences  to  speak.  Do  not  understand  me  to  mean  that  one 
period  terminates  when  the  other  begins,  for  the  processes 
which  distinguish  these  three  periods,  when  once  begun,  con- 
tinue throughout  life.  Tbus  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
child-life  and  the  entire  adult-life  these  three  processes  con- 
tinue side  by  side. 

During  the  first  or  associational  period  language  conveys  to 
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the  child  no  meaning  whatever.  He  hears  it  as  a  succession 
of  varying  sounds  and,  at  the  same  time,  perceives  certain 
states  or  changes  of  environment.  Notice,  please,  that  he  dis- 
tinguishes no  words  as  such,  but  simply  feels  the  sensation  of 
a  sequence  of  sounds  of  a  greater  or  less  length.  We  may 
justly  assume  that  he  perceives  the  sentences  or  collections  of 
sentences  spoken  together  as  units.  He  hears  the  expressions, 
"  Johnny,  shut  the  door,"  "  Johnny,  bring  me  the  newspaper," 
expressions  to  him  entirely  meaningless,  and,  in  connection 
with  those  sounds,  he  sees  Johnny  shut  the  door  and  bring 
the  newspaper,  though  he  may  not  be  conscious  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  movements  which  he  sees.  Gradually,  however, 
after  hearing  innumerable  repetitions  of  the  same  phrase  or 
similar  phrasep,  he  begins  to  associate  certain  series  of  sound- 
sensations  with  certain  states  or  movements  in  his  environ- 
ment. Now,  when  he  hears  a  given  sequence  of  sounds,  it 
suggests  to  him  the  corresponding  state  or  change  in  his  sur- 
roundings or  in  himself :  he  looks  for  that  suggested  state  or 
movement,  and  is  doubtless  pleased  to  find  his  expectation 
realized. 

When  this  point  has  been  reached,  the  child  has  already 
begun  to  understand  the  meaning  of  language,  and  has 
entered  upon  the  second  or  receptive  period.  Duiing  this 
period,  and,  in  fact,  from  this  time  forward,  language  has  for 
him  a  meaning.  He  receives  ideas  from  what  he  hears.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  he  does  not  understand  all  he  hears  ; 
in  fact,  at  the  beginning  of  the  receptive  period,  he  under 
stands  but  very  little ;  but  his  powers  of  association  are  in- 
tensely active,  and  very  rapidly  the  field  of  his  understanding 
of  language  widens.  Let  me  emphasize  the  fact  that  up  to 
this  time  he  is  aware  of  no  such  thing  as  a  word.  A  single, 
isolated  word  he  has  rarely,  if  ever,  heard,  and  such  would 
convey  to  him  no  idea  whatever.  What  he  does  understand 
is  the  meaning,  not  of  words,  but  of  phrases  or  sentences  as 
wholes. 

And  now  begins  a  process  as  significant  as  it  is  beautiful. 
So  far  as  we  know,  it  is  the  first  process  of  deductive  reason- 
ing which  the  mind  j)erforinH.  Heretofore  the  child  has 
simply  heard  sentences  and  received  the  suggestions  asso- 
ciated with  them  :  but  now  he  begins  to  discriminate,  to  com- 
pare the  plirasoH  he  has  heard,  one  with  another ;  and,  at  the 

same  time,  to  compare  the  facts  in  his  environment  which  are 
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the  correlatives  of  those  phrases ;  and,  as  a  result  of  these 
comparisons,  he  finds  that  a  certain  set  of  phrases  have  one 
sound  in  common,  and  the  corresponding  suggested  circum- 
stances have  one  object  or  action  in  common.  To  make  my 
meaning  clear,  I  will  cite  an  instance  of  what  I  mean. 
Throughout  the  child's  previous  life  he  has  been  hearing  such 
sentences  as  these:  "Does  baby  see  mamma?''  "Does  baby 
want  to  come  to  mamma  ? ''  "  Mamma  has  gone  away,'' "  Mamma 
is  coming,"  and  a  thousand  others  of  the  same  kind.  At  fii-st 
he  perceived  these  as  wholes  and,  by  association,  learned  their 
meanings;  and  now  he  begins  to  compare  them  one  with 
another.  And  what  does  he  discover?  He  discovers  that 
tbese  sentences  have  one  sound  in  common,  one  common  fac- 
tor, namely,  the  sound  "mamma.''  He  then  compares  the 
ideas  which  be  has  learned  to  associate  with  those  sounds. 
And  what  does  he  discover  ?  He  discovers  that  those  ideas 
have  also  a  common  factor,  and  that  factor  is  his  mother. 
The  last  step  is  to  couple  the  common  factor  of  the  sentences, 
the  sound  "mamma,"  with  the  common  factor  of  the  cor- 
relative ideas,  the  person,  his  mother,  and  he  has  his  first 
knowledge  of  a  word. 

In  the  same  way  the  child  proceeds  to  pick  out  other  single 
words  which  are  common  to  several  sentences,  until  he  has 
practically  split  up  into  words  all  the  language  with  which  he 
is  familiar.  And  now,  with  the  beginning  of  the  third  or  ex- 
pressive period,  begins  another  most  beautiful  process.  At 
first  he  has  looked  upon  sentences  as  wholes,  much  as  he  might 
look  upon  a  collection  of  toy  houses,  each  sentence  represent- 
ing a  building  by  itself.  True  to  those  impulses  which  are  at 
once  the  instincts  of  the  child,  the  scientist,  and  the  philoso- 
pher, he  has  proceeded  to  demolish  those  houses  to  find  out 
what  they  are  made  of ;  and,  having  broken  them  up  into  their 
constituent  parts,  he  has  at  hand  the  materials  with  which  to 
construct  new  houses  of  his  own,  which  he  will  fashion  after 
the  models  of  the  original  structures.  He  has  first  viewed  the 
sentences  as  wholes ;  he  has  then  broken  them  up  into  their 
constituent  words  ;  and,  having  done  this,  he  has  at  baud  the 
materials  with  which  he  now  proceeds  to  construct  sentences 
of  bis  own  after  the  original  models.  And  so  begins  the  ex- 
preHsive  period,  which  continues  so  loog  as  the  child,  the  youth, 
the  man  continues  to  express  thought  in  words. 

The  lesson  which  nature  teaches  us  through  this  analysis 
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of  child  experience  is  this :  That  connected  language  is  the 
first  thing  which  the  child  grasps,  and  that  words  are  a  de- 
duction from  language.  The  child  must  understand  language, 
in  the  sense  of  connected  sentences,  and  must  deduce  his  un- 
derstanding of  words  from  the  part  they  take  in  language  as 
a  whole.  Then,  having  deduced  the  meaning  of  words  from 
language,  he  may  make  use  of  words  to  construct  language  of 
his  own. 

This  practice  of  deducing  the  meaning  of  words  from  the 
meaning  of  language  is  not  confined  to  childhood.  We  often 
do  the  same  thing  in  reading  and  in  ordinary  conversation. 
We  call  it  judging  the  meaning  of  a  word  from  context.  There 
is  hardly  a  mental  process  more  common  or  more  simple.  I 
will  give  you  a  sentence  containing  a  word  you  never  heard 
before ;  and,  to  make  sure  that  you  never  heard  it,  I  will  rep- 
resent it,  as  we  do  the  unknown  quantity  in  algebra,  by  the 
letter  "  x." 

"  John  always  tries  to  do  his  duty ;  he  is  an  *  x '  boy." 

From  this  sentence  alone  you  get  immediately  an  approxi- 
mate idea  as  to  what  "  x "  means.  You  may  not  be  sure 
whether  it  has  the  force  which  we  express  by  the  word  "  good," 
or  "  faithful,"  or  "  obedient,"  but  you  have  a  general  idea  of 
its  significance.  If  I  were  to  use  it  in  several  expressions, 
each  time  you  heard  it,  judging  from  its  connection,  you 
would  gradually  restrict  its  meaning  until  at  last  it  would 
convey  to  you  a  single,  definite,  specific  idea. 

This  is  not  an  unusual  or  an  artificial  process.  It  is  the 
process  which  you  have  used  in  grasping  the  meaning  of 
almost  every  word  you  know.  How  many  words  in  your 
speaking  vocabulary  did  you  learn  out  of  a  dictionary?  Or 
how  many  were  ever  defined  for  you  ?  Not  one  per  cent.,  I 
will  wan-ant.  Yet  every  word  which  you  understand  or  use 
to-day,  which  was  not  so  ac([uired,  you  have  learned  by  de- 
duction in  the  manner  which  I  have  indicated. 

TIhtc  arc  two  wayH  of  teaching  language  which  I  have 
observed  in  schools,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  have  seen  much 
more  of  the  wrong  way  than  of  the  right.  One  is  by  leading 
the  child  to  deducx'  his  understanding  of  words  from  the  re- 
lation they  hold  to  language — the  process  of  which  I  have  just 
been  8p*»aking ;  the  other  is  by  giving  the  child  a  knowledge 
of  single  words  and  trying  to  build  up  his  understanding  of 
connected  language  by  taking  the  sum  total  of  the  individual 
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ideas.  One  is  an  analytical  process,  passing  from  the  whole  to 
the  parts  ;  the  other  is  a  synthetic  process,  passing  from  the 
parts  to  the  whole.  One  is  the  order  of  nature  ;  the  other  is 
the  reverse.  By  following  the  one  way  we  lead  the  child  by 
the  straight  road  which  nature  has  marked  out;  by  following 
the  other  we  may  think  we  are  taking  a  short  cut  cross-lots, 
but  we  are  surely  starting  in  a  direction  which  will  never  lead 
to  the  desu'ed  end.  By  the  one  process  the  understanding  of 
language  grows  naturally,  like  a  tree ;  to  pursue  the  other 
course  is  like  collecting  sticks,  placing  one  in  the  ground  as 
a  trunk,  fastening  others  to  it  as  branches,  and  fixing  upon 
the  branches  leaves  and  blossoms ;  and  the  grasp  of  language 
attained  in  the  one  way  resembles  that  gained  in  the  other 
very  much  as  the  living  tree  resembles  its  artificial  counter- 
part. 

I  have  watched  the  workings  of  a  school  where  language  is 
taught  exclusively  by  this  building-up  process,  and  I  have 
never  seen  a  person  so  educated  who  had  any  adequate  under- 
standing of  Eoglish.  And  the  same  thing  is  seen  when  we 
try  to  learn  Latin  by  the  ordinary  college  method.  A  person 
learning  French  by  the  modern  natural  methods  can  get  a 
good  kaowledge  of  the  language  and  the  ability  to  speak  it 
in,  say,  a  year  or  two  years.  But  did  you  ever  see  any  one 
who  attained  a  speaking  knowledge  of  Latin  in  two,  four,  six, 
or  twenty  years  t  I  never  did.  One  can  learn  to  transhUe 
Latin  by  the  usual  methods,  but  never  to  use  it  spontaneously. 
And  the  difference  is  not  in  the  language — it  is  in  the  methods 
employed  in  teaching  it.  The  college  gives  the  student  first 
a  dictionary  ;  second,  a  grammar,  and,  third,  a  reader.  It 
begins  by  detiniug  words,  and  attempts  to  give  the  student 
uuder.standing  of  connected  language  by  asking  him  to  com- 
bine the  ideas  of  the  individual  words.  We  do  the  same  thing 
with  our  pupils  when  we  give  them  the  meanings  of  words 
and  ask  them  to  derive  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  by  taking 
the  sum  total  of  the  word  ideas,  or  when  we  attempt  to  explain 
a  sentence  by  defining  its  constituent  terms. 

No  idea  could  be  more  erroneous  than  that  of  supposing 
that  by  thus  teaching  words  we  can  teach  language.  You 
mij^bt  just  as  well  show  a  savage,  brought  up  in  the  wooda,  a 
nail,  a  brick,  a  piece  of  wood  and  some  plaster,  tell  him  to 
take  the  sum  total  of  those  ideas,  and  expect  him  to  have 
a  clear  idea  of  a  house,  as   to  tell  a  child  the  meaning  of 
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the  individual  words  of  a  sentence  and  expect  him  to  derive 
the  force  of  the  sentence  as  a  whole.  The  sentence,  like  the 
house,  is,  as  it  were,  an  organic  structure,  and  as  such  has 
characteristics  which  are  not  present  in  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  made.  The  sentence  is  a  chemical  compound  into 
which  the  words  enter  as  elements,  thereby  losing,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  their  individuality  and  uniting  to  form  a  new 
substance,  different  in  character  from  its  constituent  elements. 
The  sentence  as  a  whole  has  a  significance  which  is  not  the 
sum  total  of  the  word-ideas  and  which  cannot  be  found  in 
them. 

If  you  need  any  proof  that  you  can  understand  the  word 
in  a  sentence  and  yet  not  understand  the  sentence  as  a  whole, 
let  me  read  you  the  opening  sentence  of  Tacitus's  "  Life  of 
Agricola."  This  is  made  up  of  very  common  words,  and  those 
of  you  who  have  any  knowledge  of  Latin  will  readily  under- 
stand the  words  as  I  read.  And  yet  you  will  pardon  me  if  I 
say  that,  while  you  may  understand  this  sentence  by  studying 
and  translating  it,  I  do  not  believe  that  one  of  you  who  is  not 
already  familiar  with  it  will  readily  grasp  its  meaning. 

Glarorum  Virorum  facta  moresque  posteris  tradere,  antiquitus  usita- 
turn,  ne  nostris  quidem  temporibus  quamqiiaiu  incariosa  suonim  aetas 
oiuiHit,  quotieus  magna  aliqna  ac  uobilis  virtus  vicit  a(^  supergressa  est 
vitium,  parviR  magnis(|ue  civitatibus  commuDe,  ignorantiam  recti  et 
invidiam. 

Now  let  me  read  you  the  same  sentence  in  English  and  it 

will  be  immediately  intelligible  : 

The  ancient  custom  of  handing  down  to  posterity  the  deeds  and  char- 
acteristi<^  of  illustrious  heroes  has  not  been  omitted  even  in  our  times, 
indifferent  as  this  age  is  to  its  great  ones,  whenever  great  and  noble  vir- 
tue has  conquered  and  overthrown  the  vices  common  to  great  and  small 
states,  ignorance  of  the  right  and  envy. 

Now,  what  is  the  difference  between  your  understanding  of 
this  Latin  sentence  and  that  of  the  English  ?  To  say  that  you 
are  more  familiar  with  one  language  than  the  other  does  not 
explain  it.  Is  not  this  the  real  explanation  ?  In  the  first  case 
you  understood  the  words,  but  not  the  language ;  in  the  second 
case  you  understood  both  words  and  language.  The  deaf 
child  taught  language  V:)y  the  building-up  process,  when  he 
confronts  an  English  sentence,  finds  himself  in  the  same  posi- 
tion that  you  occupied  respecting  the  Latin  sentence.  He 
may  be  able  to  define  each  word,  but  he  does  not  understand 
the  sentence  as  a  whole. 
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It  is  in  connection  with  this  synthetic  process  of  trying  to 
make  language  intelligible  that  the  teacher  often  resorts  to 
definition.  Definition,  however  useful  it  may  occasionally  be 
at  a  later  period,  should  have  no  place  whatever  in  language- 
teaching.  Yet  it  is  astonishing  to  what  extent  it  is  used  in 
some  of  our  schools.  Here  is  a  question  I  once  heard  asked 
by  a  noted  teacher  of  the  deaf.  The  Geography,  with  charac- 
teristic modesty  and  simplicity,  had  remarked  that  the  buffaloes 
on  the  western  plains  had  nearly  all  disappeared.  In  order  to 
draw  out  the  subtle  meaning  that  lay  hidden  in  that  obscure 
expression,  this  clear  and  incisive  question  was  asked : 

"What  has  become  of — what  does  become  of  mean— be- 
come of  means  where  are  they  now — what  has  become  of  the 
buffaloes  ?  "♦ 

Defining  words,  during  the  period  of  language  acquisition, 
does  no  good  and  much  harm.  In  fact,  I  believe  it  does  more 
harm  than  any  other  practice  of  our  schools.  The  intention 
of  defining  the  words  in  a  sentence  is  to  give  the  child  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  sentence  as  a  whole ;  but  we  have  seen 
that  in  this  respect  it  is  an  utter  failure.  On  the  other  hand 
this  practice  does  harm  in  several  respects.  In  the  first  place, 
defining  the  force  of  a  word  in  a  sentence  limits  the  meaning 
of  that  word,  in  the  child^s  mind,  to  its  force  in  that  par- 
ticular case ;  whereas  almost  every  word  we  use  is  capable, 
in  combination  with  other  words,  of  assuming  many  different 
meanings.' 

In  the  second  place,  by  explaining  words  to  our  pupils,  we 
spare  them  the  effort  of  deducing  their  meaning  from  their 
relation  to  language  as  a  whole,  which  is  the  most  valuable 
mental  discipline  a  child  can  have.  We  thus  do  our  pupils* 
tliinkiug  for  them,  and  render  them  incapable  of  independent 
thought.  Did  you  ever  think  what  an  important  factor  in  our 
mental  life  (/uesslng  is  ?  It  is  by  guessing  that  we  get  our 
first  idea  of  the  meaning  of  almost  every  word  in  our  vocab- 
ulary. To  the  deaf  this  faculty  of  guessing  is  doubly  im 
portant ;  for  not  only  should  they  employ  it  in  dealing  with 
every  new  word  and  expression  they  meet,  but  speech- reading 
is  largely  made  up  of  guessing ;  and,  other  things  being 
e(iual,  the  better  the  guesser,  the  better  the  speech-reader. 

•  Tho  question  is  priuted  with  no  other  niarkH  of  punctuutioD  Iwtween 
the  several  clauses  than  clashes,  bceause.  spoken  puuctuation  being  simply 
inflection,  the  only  punctuation  p»'rceive<l  by  the  deaf  children  would 
be  that  of  slight  pauses. 
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It  is  very  important  that  we  give  our  pupils  practice  in  guess- 
ing, and  there  is  no  practice  so  good  as  that  of  deducing  the 
meaning  of  words  after  the  natural  process  which  I  have  in- 
dicated. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  objection  to  defining  words  lies  in 
the  fact  that,  by  so  doing,  we  place  an  intermediate  step  be- 
tween the  verbal  symbol  and  the  thing  or  acts  signified ; 
whereas,  in  order  that  language  shall  be  understood  and  used 
spontaneously,  and  not  as  mere  translation,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  the  mind  pass  directly  from  the  toord  to  the 
idea.  To  him  who  rightly  understands  language  a  word  is 
not  the  symbol  for  some  other  toord,  but  it  is  the  symbol  for 
an  idea.  To  use  a  figure  borrowed  from  myself,  teaching 
language  by  definition  is  like  gi>'ing  a  crutch  to  a  child  with 
sound  limbs,  teaching  him  to  use  it  and  persuading  him  that 
it  is  necessary,  until  at  last  he  is  unable  to  walk  without  it. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  paper  to  enter  into  any  de- 
tailed  account  of  the  methods  which  I  have  used,  or  would 
advise  using,  in  teaching  language ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  to 
mention  the  chief  means  of  language-teaching,  namely,  read- 
ing. Reading  must  be  the  substitute  to  the  deaf  child  for  the 
continuous  flow  of  conversation  to  which  the  hearing  child 
listens  from  morning  to  night ;  and  if  the  child  can  only  be- 
come an  habitual  reader  there  can  be  no  need  of  a  better  sub- 
stitute. 

Notice,  now,  the  difference  between  children  taught  language 
by  the  two  general  methods  which  I  have  described  in  their 
attitude  toward  reading.  Of  course  the  reading  matter  will 
be,  as  it  should  be,  in  advance  of  the  pupil,  and  will  contain 
words  which  he  does  not  understand.  When  a  child  taught 
by  the  deductive  or  analytical  method  meets  a  sentence  con- 
taining unknown  words,  he  deals  with  it  in  precisely  the  same 
way  in  which  he  has  dealt  with  sentences  all  his  life.  He 
grasps  the  meaning  as  a  whole  and  deduces  his  understanding 
of  the  unknown  words  from  the  significance  of  the  sentence 
as  a  whole.  It  is  the  very  process  which  he  has  been  using 
all  his  life.  The  child  taught  language  by  the  synthetic  or 
building-up  process,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  primarily  with 
words  and  tries  to  understand  the  sentence  by  first  under- 
standing the  wortlH.  The  inevitable  result  is  one  which  we 
have  Hoen,  alas,  too  often.  When  such  a  one  encounters  an 
unknown  word,  it  completely  blocks  his  way  and  brings  him 
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to  a  dead  stop.  One  so  taught  cannot  read,  and  it  is  only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  and  with  very  questionable  results  that 
he  ever  learns  to  read. 

If  Professor  Hill,  of  Harvard,  had  been  a  teacher  of  the 
deaf  and  had  referred  to  our  special  work,  he  could  hardly 
have  spoken  more  to  the  point  than  when,  in  his  Elements  of 
Rhetoric,  he  says  as  follows  : 

The  first  thing,  then,  to  be  done  by  a  man  who  wonld  learn  to  speak 
or  write  well  is  to  enlarge  bis  vocabulary,  and  the  best  way  to  do  this  in 
to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  classics  of  his  native  tongue,  taking 
care  always  to  learn  with  the  new  word  its  exact  force  in  the  place  where 
it  occurs.  Words  may,  of  course,  be  gathered  from  a  dictionary,  but  it 
is  far  more  profitable  to  study  them  in  the  context.  For  this  purpose, 
books  that  one  really  enjoys  are  better  than  those  in  which,  though  in- 
trinsically more  valuable,  one  takes  a  languid  interest ;  for  the  memory 
firmly  retains  that  only  which  has  fastened  the  attention. 

Reading  is  the  great  language  teacher ;  and  it  is  much  more, 
for  not  only  does  it  give  understanding  of  language  and  ability 
to  use  it,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  introduces  the  child  to  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  greatest  minds  and  hearts  of 
all  time. 

THOMAS  ARTHUR  HUMA80N,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 
of  the  Wright- HumoMm  School,  New  York, 


FACT  AND  FANCY. 

*•  Fancy  's  the  art  of  nature, 
Painting  her  landscapes  twice :  the  spirit  of  fact. 
Am  matter  is  the  body." 

Hardly  a  week  passes  that  we  do  not  see  in  some  of  our 
Institution  papers  references  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  To  form  the  reading  habit,  and  thus  give  our  pupils 
acccHs  to  the  vast  world  of  literature. 

2.  To  cultivate?  the  sense  of  humor  in  the  deaf,  and  thus 
enable  them  to  obtain  much  pleasui-e  and  profit  which  is  now 
beyond  their  reach. 

3.  To  employ  usefully  the  time  of  the  bright  pupils,  espe- 
cially in  the  younger  classeH,  when  they  have  finished  their 
tasks,  and  the  teacher  is  busy  with  the  slower  ones. 

Although  much  has  been  written  on  (»ach  of  these  topics, 
aiul  part  of  it  by  some  of  the  bjightest  minds  in  the  profession. 
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W^oave  reached  do  satisfactoty  codcIusiod.  And  the  facts 
remain  that  our  children  are  cut  off  from  the  beauties  of 
literature  and  the  pleasautnes  of  life,  aud  our  primary  teachers 
are  worn  out  in  the  coniitaut  struggle  to  devise  meauB  of  keep- 
ing their  classes  busy. 

Though  these  questions  differ  so  widely,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  same  expedient  will  meet  them  all. 

Almost  the  tirst  thing  I  noticed  when,  after  learning  to 
form  the  letters  of  the  maoua]  alphikbet,  I  went  among  the 
boys  to  l^arn  aign»  and  make  friends,  was  their  inability  to 
appreciate  a  joke,  e:i(;ept  of  the  broadest  kind.  Indeed,  as  I 
have  since  found,  in  most  cases  only  the  crudest  kind  of  prac- 
tical jokes  appeal  to  their  sense  of  humor. 

My  next  discovery  was  made  during  my  first  attempt  to 
amuse  the  little  ones  by  story -telling.  I  was  fresh  from  a 
circle  of  uteces  aud  nephews  who  had  made  incessant  calls  on 
every  one  within  reach  for  stories.  My  memory  was  well 
stocked  with  the  mitrvellous  fairy  tales  current  in  the  nurse- 
ries of  our  land.  Thinking  I  was  well  piepared  with  material, 
and  oidy  needetl  to  learn  signs,  I  went  to  work.  It  is  need- 
less to  speak  of  the  valuable  time  generously  given  by  other 
teachers  in  showing  me  signs,  or  of  the  hours  spent  in  the 
privacy  of  my  own  room  sawing  the  air  and  twisting  my 
anatomy  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  reproduce  the  graceful  ges- 
tures so  carelessly  tossed  oil'  by  the  initiated.  At  last  I  was 
ready,  and.  getting  all  the  little  ones  around  me.  I  began  the 
thrilling  history  of  "  Jack  and  the  Betin-Stalk."  Everything 
went  smoothly  for  a  time,  and,  noting  the  nods  of  approval 
and  interest  as  I  told  of  the  sale  of  the  cow  aud  the  planting 
of  the  beans,  I  began  to  feel  jiroud  of  my  ability  to  interest 
them.  Verily  pride  goeth  before  a  fall,  for,  as  I  told  of  the 
wonderful  growth  in  a  single  night,  the  emphatic  signs  of  dis- 
approval and  disgust  showed  but  too  plainly  that  I  had 
foiled,  and  I  only  saved  my  reputation  by  sending  Jack  fish- 
ing in  a  neighboring  stream. 

Some  time  after  this  I  struck  the  rock  we  all  stumble  over 
sooner  or  later — the  ditticulty  of  giving  our  pupils  a  taste  for 
reading.  Ociyksionolly  we  find  a  boy,  or  more  often  a  girl, 
who  is  constienlious  enough  to  waile  through  volume  after 
volume  simply  because  she  ia  told  to  do  so  ;  or  auother  who 
bas  the  dogged  perseverance  to  worry  along  year  after  year 
"becanBe  bis  teacher  says  if  he  will  read  enough  he  will  learn 
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to  like  it  and  thus  secure  an  unfailing  source  of  pleasure  and 
profit.  Both  these  pupils  will  acquire  the  habit  of  reading 
if  they  live  long  enough,  but  at  a  cost  which  we  cannot  hope 
to  persuade  any  appreciable  number  of  our  pupils  to  pay. 

Is  the  difficulty  of  mastering  English  sufficient  to  account 
for  this  ?  Surely  not.  And  in  saying  this  I  fully  appreciate 
what  a  great  and  serious  obstacle  it  is.  It  certainly  will  not 
account  for  the  fact  that  deaf  children  do  not,  as  a  rule,  ap- 
preciate fairy  tales  even  when  told  by  the  most  expert  sign- 
makers.  Undeveloped  imagination  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
true  difficulty  in  all  three  instances.  If  this  is  so,  then  we,  as 
teachers,  are  to  blame,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  so  arrange  our 
school-room  methods  as  to  develop  this  faculty  to  its  just  pro- 
portions, thus  giving  our  pupils  evenly  balanced,  fully  rounded 
minds.  I  also  believe  that  by  so  doing  we  shall  greatly  dim- 
inish the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  acquiring  that  much-sought- 
for,  but  seldom  attained,  mastery  of  English. 

Some  time  ago  I  had  an  acute  though  brief  attack  of  the 
''  Natural  Method  of  teaching  language."  On  witnessing  one 
of  my  spasms  my  superintendent  pityingly  administered  an 
antidote  in  the  following  question :  '^  Have  you  not  overlooked 
the  time  at  which  instruction  should  begin  by  this  method  ? '' 
Taking  this  to  my  room,  I  applied  it  thoroughly  and  came 
forth  cured.  But  earnest  thought  is  never  without  good, 
though  it  may  be  misdirected.  In  going  back  to  my  own 
childhood  as  far  as  I  could  remember,  and  studying  the 
development  of  hearing  children  of  my  acquaintance,  I  marked 
the  delight  with  which  the  hearing  child  greets  anything 
marvellous.  How  he  will  gloat  over  Grimm^s  Fairy  Tales, 
Hans  Andersen,  or  the  ''  Arabian  Nights."  Remembering  my 
unfinished  "  Jack  and  the  Bean-Stalk,"  I  was  struck  with  the 
difference. 

What  is  the  cause  ? 

It  is  now  pretty  generally  conceded  that  the  mind  of  the 
average  deaf  child  at  birth  does  not  differ  materially  from  that 
of  his  hearing  brother.  This  being  the  case,  we  must  look  for 
the  cause  of  any  difference  that  may  afterwards  appear  in 
some  outside  influence. 

The  cultivation  of  the  imagination  of  the  hearing  child  be- 
gins in  the  nursery  and  continues  through  childhood  and 
youth.  The  one  great  means  used  is  the  fairy  tale.  How 
often  does  the  little  tot,  tired  of  his  toys,  come  for  a  story  ! 
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The  more  marvellous  the  better.  No  fear  of  disgust  because 
the  bean-stalk  grows  too  fast !  Then  when  the  youngster 
masters  the  alphabet  and  begins  to  spell  out  words  and  sen- 
tences his  reading  is  not  confined  to  '^A  boy  runs ;  a  butterfly 
flies/^  nor  to  the  fact  which  he  knows  already,  that  '^  John  had 
a  horse.  The  horse  was  white.  John  rode  the  horse  every 
day.  One  day  John  fell  off  and  broke  his  arm.^'  Indeed,  the 
chances  are  that  he  does  not  read  of  any  facts  for  some  time. 
On  the  contrary,  he  has  a  brilliantly  illustrated  book  of  faiiy 
tales  put  into  his  hands  and  is  supremely  happy,  developing 
his  imagination,  learning  language,  and  acquiiing  a  taste  for 
reading  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Then  he  is  called  on  to 
use  his  memory  and  still  further  develop  his  imagination  by 
telling  stories  to  amuse  his  younger  brother.  To  do  this  he 
must  draw  on  one  faculty  whenever  the  other  fails. 

The  deaf  child,  on  the  contraiy,  gets  nothing  in  the  nursery, 
and  when  he  comes  to  school  he  is  given  an  unmixed  diet  of 
cold  facts  about  as  satisfying  to  the  mind  as  dry  bread  to  the 
palate.  And  too  often  are  the  tender  shoots  of  his  imagina- 
tion nipped  in  the  bud  by  being  told,  as  the  ruthless  eraser 
destroys  his  first  feeble  attempts  at  original  work,  "  That  is 
not  true,"  when  perhaps  he  knew  perfectly  well  the  absurdity 
of  his  statement,  ''A  horse  talks."  The  chances  are,  if  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  facts,  the  little  fellow's  fingers  will  go  to  his 
nose  in  that  inimitable  manner  in  which  the  younger  children 
make  the  sign  for  "joke."  A  few  such  experiences  are  suffi- 
cient to  eliminate  jokes  entirely,  or  at  best  to  cause  them  to 
be  labelled  something  like  this  :  "  You  eat  snakes.     Fun." 

We  go  on  in  this  way  year  after  year  until  the  time  comes  for 
our  pupils  to  enter  the  higher  grades  and  give  us  some  more 
extended  original  language-work.  Then  we  wonder  at  their 
lack  of  imagination  and  try  to  cultivate  it  by  giving  them 
imaginative  literature,  which  we  have  carefully  taught  them 
not  to  appreciate  or  understand.  Again,  all  the  reading  the 
young  deaf  child  gets  comes  in  the  guise  of  work.  There  is 
nothing  attractive  about  it  to  him.  The  average  hearing 
child  gets  very  little  pleasure  from  the  text-books  he  uses  in 
school,  and  if  he  had  no  other  books  he  would  rarely  form  the 
reading  habit.  Yet  this  is  just  what  we  expect  our  children 
to  do.  For  the  first  years  of  school  they  see  no  books  in  lan- 
guage tliey  can  understand,  except  their  text-books. 

If  all  imaginative  literature  were  taken  from  us,  even  after 
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we  had  formed  the  reading  habit,  and  our  reading  confined  to 
cold  facts,  most,  if  not  all,  of  us  would  spend  very  much  less 
time  with  our  books  and  get  infinitely  less  pleasure  and  ben- 
efit from  them.  Does  it  not  seem  unreasonable  to  ask  rmm 
from  our  pupils  than  we  ourselves  are  capable  of  doing  ?  Oar 
system  of  teaching  shuts  them  out  of  the  world  of  imagioa. 
tive  literature  almost  as  completely  as  prison  bars  could. 

The  remedy  I  offer  is  simple,  but,  like  everything  else  con- 
nected with  teaching  the  deaf,  requires  time,  perseverance, 
and  endless  repetition. 

I  would  have  the  teacher  begin  as  soon  as  the  class  can 
follow  connected  signs  and  repeat  the  endless  variety  of 
nursery  tales,  fairy  stories,  folk-lore,  etc.,  that  we  gloated 
over  in  our  childhood.  For  what  is  a  first-year  class-room 
but  a  high-grade,  well-regulated  nursery?  As  the  class  ad- 
vances vary  the  exercise  by  letting  one  of  their  number  do  the 
story-telling.  Then,  when  they  have  a  few  sentences  at  their 
command,  about  the  middle  of  the  first  term  perhaps,  gi?e 
them  the  same  stories  in  book  form,  not  manuscript,  for  ve 
want  books  to  be  associated  in  their  minds  with  pleasure  and 
not  solely  with  work.  The  privilege  of  reading  the  booh 
may,  after  a  little,  be  reserved  as  a  reward  and  given  to  those 
who  finish  their  tasks  first.  In  this  way  time  may  be  saved 
and  the  bright  pupils  be  kept  pleasantly  and  profitably  em- 
ployed learning  language,  developing  their'  imagination,  and 
forming  the  reading  habit  at  one  and  the  same  time,  while 
the  teacher  is  laboring  with  the  slower  ones.  But  by  no 
means  allow  a  day  to  pass  without  giving  each  pupil  a  few 
minutes  with  the  books. 

The  sense  of  humor  should  be  cultivated  in  much  the  same 
way. 

The  teacher  should  laugh  with  and  at  the  pupils  and  let 
them  laugh  at  him.  Let  him  make  himself  absurd  if  neces- 
sary to  raise  a  laugh.     Kemember  that — 

Laughter,  whether  loud  or  mute, 
Telia  the  human  kind  from  brute. 
Laughter  is  Hope's  living  voice, 
Bidding  us  to  make  a  choice, 
And  cull  from  thorny  bowers, 
Leaving  thorns  and  taking  flowers. 

Do  we  not  at  present  make  them  take  the  thorns  and  leave 
the  flowers  f     Encourage  their  poor  little  efforts  at  jokes  by  a 
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hearty  laugh  and  they  will  try  again  and  do  better  with  each 
attempt. 

If  this  is  kept  up  throughout  the  school  course,  with  a  con- 
stantly rising  and  broadening  class  of  literature,  and  more 
refined  and  better  jokes,  the  reading  habit  will  be  formed,  the 
pupils'  command  of  language  will  be  very  much  greater,  and 
their  ability  to  appreciate  a  joke  will  be  infinitely  extended, 
while  throughout  the  course  we  will  get  more  and  very  much 
better  original  work. 

I  do  not  want  to  give  up  object-lessons,  journals,  or  descrip- 
tions. No ;  we  must  hold  on  to  Miss  Sweet,  but  let  us  butter 
the  dry  bread  and  add  a  little  syrup  occasionally.  Do  not 
give  a  single  fact  the  less,  but  clothe  those  given  more  attrac- 
tively. 

More  attention  should  be  paid  to  dialogue,  which  adds  life 
to  an  otherwise  dry  language-lesson. 

Nearly  all  of  us  have  tried  to  open  the  doors  of  the  library 
to  our  pupils  and  been  only  partially  successful.  I  think  the 
principal  difficulty  has  been  that  we  do  not  begin  early  enough. 
When  we  do  begin  we  have  to  undo  much  that  has  been  care- 
fully and  conscientiously  done  by  the  teacher  in  the  earlier 
years.  It  is  very  hard  to  develop  an  imagination  that  has  been 
systematically  curbed  and  beaten  back  at  the  time  when  nature 
intended  it  should  run  riot.  I  know  that  some  will  object  to 
the  fairy-tales  on  the  ground  that  they  inculcate  a  love  for  the 
marvellous  at  the  expense  of  truth,  but  I  hardly  think  this  ob- 
jection worthy  of  comment.  A  teacher  who  cannot  impress 
upon  his  class  the  difference  between  the  imaginary  story  and 
the  wilful  lie  had  better  buy  a  farm,  for  he  has  evidently  missed 
his  calling. 

Not  long  ago  I  read  an  article  in  which  Mr.  Jenkins,  of  New 
Jersey,  congratulated  himself  that,  after  a  carefully  prepared 
version  of  Walter  Scott's  "  Talisman  *'  had  been  given  to  the 
pupils  by  finger-spelling,  the  original  was  in  demand  among 
the  older  pupils.  There  seemed  to  be  more  than  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  author  to  give  all  the  credit  for  the  result 
to  the  fact  that  the  story  had  been  spelled,  but  I  think  it  was 
wholly  due  to  the  preparation — a  work  for  which  I  know  no 
one  better  fitted  than  the  estimable  superintendent  of  the  New 
Jersey  school. 

Now,  if  the  plan  outlined  above  had  been  followed  with  those 
pupils,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  this  new  version  of 
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such  books  ;  for  by  the  time  they  had  read  up  to  Scott  they 
would  have  been  able  to  take  them  in  the  original  with  but 
very  little  more  help  than  the  average  hearing  child  receives 
in  like  attempts. 

Of  course  one  can  readily  see  that  the  plan  outlined  here 
will  be  of  use  only  in  schools  using  the  '^  broad  and  modem  *' 
Combined  System.  In  such  schools  I  believe  it  would  prove 
a  blessing  indeed. 

THOMAS  P.  CLARKE, 
Instructor  in  the  Michigan  Scftool,  Flint,  Mich. 


RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  AURAL  SURGERY. 

Thanks  to  anesthesia,  asepsis,  electric  illumination,  im- 
proved surgical  instruments,  increased  knowledge,  and  in- 
creased operative  skill,  aural  siirgery  has  made  great  advances 
in  the  last  decade ;  and  it  cannot  be  too  strenuously  urged 
upon  every  subject  of  suppurative  middle-ear  disease,  or  of 
increasing  deafness  due  to  progi'essive  non-suppurative  disease 
of  the  middle  ear,  to  submit  his  case  promptly  for  advice,  at 
least,  to  a  reputable  aural  surgeon  abreast  of  the  times.  In 
the  case  of  children  especially,  even  when  the  hearing  cannot 
be  improved,  judicious  surgery  may,  without  pain,  remove 
diseased  conditions  and  leave  the  ears  sweet,  clean,  and  sound, 
thus  contributing  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  mental  improve- 
ment of  many  who  suffer  from  noises  in  the  head,  vertigo,  and 
discharges  from  the  ear. 

Of  4,142  cases  of  deafness  from  disease  reported  by  Blake, 
Burnett,  and  Spenser,  about  3  per  cent,  were  due  to  laby- 
rinthine or  **  internal-ear  "  affections,  some  25  per  cent,  were 
due  to  diseases  of  the  external  ear,  while  72  per  cent.,  or  2,974 
cases,  were  due  to  diseases  of  the  intra-tympanic  cavity  or  the 
middle  eai*.  Herein  lies  the  field  of  most  successful  advanced 
aural  surgery. 

Kessel  of  Jena,  by  the  vivisection  of  animals,  etc.,  discovered, 
in  1871,  that  the  excision  of  the  tympanum  and  removal  of  the 
chain  of  bones  in  the  middle  ear  did  not  necessarily  destroy 
or  even  impair  the  hearing.  Acting  upon  this  hint,  he  re- 
moved the  drum  head,  malleus,  and  incus  with  highly  favor- 
able permanent  results  to  the  hearing  in  half  a  dozen  cases. 

Between  1881-'85  Lucae  reported  the  results  of  53  opera- 
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tioDS,  in  all  of  which  the  malleus  was  removed,  and  in  some 
the  incus  also.  In  9  cases  the  hearing  was  greatly  improved, 
in  19  cases  slightly,  in  18  there  was  no  change,  and  in  7,  hope- 
lessly bad  to  begin  with,  there  was  a  loss  of  hearing.  Stacke 
of  Erfurt  reports  10  cases  of  removal  of  the  malleus,  all  of 
which  showed  marked  gain  in  hearing. 

Dr.  Samuel  Sexton,  New  York,  well  known  to  readers  of  the 
Ai^nals^  reports  a  large  number  of  middle-eai*  operations  since 
1886,  with  uniformly  favorable  lesults  of  a  permanent  charac- 
ter. Indeed,  he  holds  that  the  operation  is  not  only  feasible, 
but  indispensable  in  chronic  deafness  from  non-suppurative 
disease  of  the  middle  ear,  especially  where  the  deafness  is  pro- 
gressive ;  and  that  the  operation  is  even  more  imperative  in 
cases  of  caries  and  suppurative  disease  of  the  middle  ear. 
The  dangerous  character  of  the  latter  form  of  disease  is  not 
sufficiently  appreciated  even  by  many  specialists. 

Dr.  Burnett,  of  Philadelphia,  has  removed  the  incus  or  mid- 
dle bone  of  the  chain  of  ossicles  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
with  excf  Uent  results.  Drs.  Blake  and  Jack,  of  Boston,  have, 
since  Apiil,  1892,  removed  the  stapes  or  third  bone  of  the 
chain  in  more  than  80  cases,  and  no  less  than  100  cases  in  all 
have  been  reported  in  America  and  Europe  since  Dr.  Blake^s 
first  operation.  The  first  16  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Jack 
showed  a  remarkable  improvement  in  the  hearing,  but  the  re- 
sults in  the  later  cases  have  not  fully  sustained  the  promise 
of  the  earlier  ones. 

The  stapes,  as  Dr.  Blake  remarks,  ^^  holds  the  key  to  the 
situation,'^  for  the  complete  calcareous  union  of  the  plate  of 
the  stapes  with  the  bony  margin  of  the  "  oval  window  "  pre- 
vents the  transmission  of  sound-waves  to  the  internal  ear.  At 
present  it  seems  that  the  effect  of  the  surgical  removal  of  the 
foot-plate  of  the  stapes  cannot  be  foreseen  with  sufficient  cer- 
tainty to  give  one  much  encouragement  to  undergo  the  oper- 
ation, while  on  the  other  hand  the  firmness  of  the  adhesion 
renders  futile  all  efforts  at  detachment  short  of  surgical  inter- 
ference. 

While  stapedectomy  may  be  rarely  resorted  to,  the  advances 
made  in  aural  surgery,  the  rapidity  and  painless  nature  of 
middle-ear  operations,  and  the  great  benefit  to  health,  to  com- 
fort, and,  in  Home  cases,  to  the  hearing,  resulting  from  judi- 
cious surgery,  call  for  thorough  re-examination  of  the  ears  of 
the  deaf,  and  justify  the  action  of  the  American  Association 
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of  Otologists  in  recommending  such  examination  of  the  ears 
of  the  pupils  in  every  school  for  the  deaf  by  competent  spe- 
cialists, with  a  view  to  mild  operative  surgery  in  all  cases  where 
its  need  is  clearly  indicated.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  let  the  ears  severely  alone ;  it  is  now, 
at  least,  an  open  question,  the  decision  of  which  properly  Hes 
with  the  highly  titdned  and  conscientious  specialist. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  prevent  detailed  references  to  the 
advances  in  surgery  of  the  ear  by  Dr.  Boosa,  of  New  York, 
Dr.  Randall,  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Urbantschitsch,  of  Vienna, 
and  other  otologists  of  world-wide  reputation,  whose  successful 
achievements  in  aural  surgery  are  slowly  but  surely  dissipat- 
ing the  clouds  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  in  the  way  of  benefi- 
cent progress.  The  object  of  the  writer  has  not  been  to  exploit 
the  skill  of  a  few  aural  surgeons  to  the  disadvantage  of  others, 
but  simply  to  introduce  sufficient  evidence  of  the  great  progress 
in  aural  surgery  to  awaken  interest  in  the  subject,  and  to  jus- 
tify raising  the  question  whether  all  has  been  done  that  might 
be  done  for  the  alleviation  of  the  condition  of  our  pupils 
through  skilful  surgery. 

JOSEPH  C.  GORDON,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 
ProfeMOT  in  Oallaudet  College ^  Waa/dngtonj  D,  C. 


THE  CROSS  DEAF  AND  DUMB  SCHOOL. 

Like  one  or  two  other  schools  for  the  deaf  in  this  country, 
the  Cross  Deaf  and  Dumb  School  at  Preston,  England,  had  its 
origin  in  a  mission  to  the  adult  deaf.  In  1877  the  Manchester 
Adult  Deaf  and  Dumb  Society  spread  its  mission  work  to 
North  and  East  Lancashire,  and  in  Preston  the  seed  sown  has 
brought  forth  fruit  a  hundred -fold.  The  business  of  the  mis- 
sion was  to  send  the  young  to  school  and  continue  their  edu- 
cation when,  as  youths  of  fourteen  and  fifteen,  they  returned 
to  their  homes.  A  wealthy  lady  of  retiring  disposition — Miss 
Mary  Cross,  of  Myerscough,  four  miles  from  Preston — had  her 
attention  called  to  a  little  deaf  and  dumb  boy  now  just  com- 
pleting his  school  course  at  Derby.  Though  nearly  eighty 
years  of  age,  she  had  never  seen  a  deaf-mute  before,  nor  real- 
ized what  deafness  and  dumbness  really  mean.  She  immedi- 
ately became  interested  in  the  deaf  and  dumb,  gave  a  thousand 
pounds  to  the  Preston  Branch  of  the  North  and  East  Lanca- 
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shire  Deaf  and  Dumb  Society,  and  afterwards  offered  five 
thousand  towards  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the 
district  covered  by  the  operations  of  that  Society,  on  condition 
that  an  additional  £2,500  was  raised  by  public  subscription. 
At  first  there  was  some  idea  of  linking  the  project  with  the 
proposed  Blind  Asylum,  and  the  Organizing  Committee,  which 
is  now  on  the  point  of  completing  its  work,  was  formed  of  five 
membei*s  of  the  Preston  Blind  Society,  five  representatives  of 
the  North  and  East  Lancashire  Deaf  and  Dumb  Society,  and 
the  five  trustees  in  whose  hands  Miss  Cross  had  placed  her 
five  thousand  pounds.  In  future  the  Committee  (or  the  Board 
of  Management,  as  it  is  to  be  called)  will  be  elected  annually 
by  the  subsciibers.  Four  years  have  been  occupied  in  con- 
summating the  scheme.  First,  it  was  decided  that  the  insti- 
tution should  be  a  school  for  the  young,  not  a  home  for  the 
old  and  infirm ;  then,  to  keep  the  blind  and  the  deaf  apart.  A 
great  deal  of  time  was  spent  in  the  discussion  of  building 
plans,  systems  of  instruction  (or  "  methods,"  as  you  in  the 
United  States  prefer  to  call  them),  and  the  safeguards  for 
proper  religious  training.  While  we  were  building  castles  in 
the  air,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  get  along  as  it  has  been  since  the 
structure  began  to  materialize  in  brick  and  stone.  But  the 
result  of  the  Committee's  work  during  the  last  four  years 
satisfies  all  who  see  it  that  in  the  main  their  efforts  have  been 
well  directed. 

I  am  writing  this  sketch  in  the  office  of  the  institution,  on 
Saturday  evening,  the  25th  of  August,  1894,  in  fulfilment  of  a 
long-standing  promise.  The  building  was  formally  opened 
four  weeks  ago  this  day  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
G.  C.  B.,  and  since  then  the  final  preparations  have  been  made 
for  the  reception  of  pupils,  who  begin  to  come  in  on  Monday 
next.  There  have  been  fifty-six  applications  for  admission  up 
to  date,  and,  though  there  are  various  formalities  to  be  gone 
through  before  all  the  children  can  be  admitted,  we  expect 
about  half  of  them  to  come  in  within  the  next  few  days.  The 
number  of  applications  shows  that  the  work  lies  ready  to  our 
hand — that  the  school  has  not  been  erected  a  day  too  soon. 
We  have  built  for  fifty,  and  before  the  first  pupil  is  admitted 
there  are  fifty-six  enrolled  on  our  nomination  register,  be- 
sides a  full  score  of  other  children  in  the  district  who  will 
eventually  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  school  authorities  and 
drafted  into  the  institution  so  far  as  it  can  give  accommoda- 
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tioD.  Fortunately,  on  cubing  and  squaring  up  the  building, 
and  comparing  our  rooms  with  the  regulations  recently  laid 
down  for  the  first  time  by  the  Education  Department,  we  find 
that  we  can  take  in  sixty-four  children,  and  the  Department 
has  certified  the  School  for  that  number. 

A  word  or  two  about  the  building  itself.  I  have  the  plans 
on  my  desk ;  the  architect  is  a  frequent  visitor  here ;  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  place  swarms  with  workmen  from  Mon- 
day morning  until  Saturday  noon — painting,  plumbing,  erect- 
ing fixtures,  and  putting  in  the  finishing  touches,  which  seem 
to  take  such  an  interminable  length  of  time.  I  have  every 
facility,  therefore,  for  giving  the  readers  of  the  Annals  a  de- 
tailed architectui*al  description  of  the  building ;  but  I  will  re- 
frain. Let  me  rather  try  to  describe  it  generally  in  a  few 
words.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  no  school-room.  The 
plans  provide  for  the  erection  at  some  future  time  of  a  school 
in  the  grounds,  having  a  large  central  hall  and  class-rooms  on 
each  side.  Very  little  more  than  that,  with  the  conversion  of 
certain  rooms  in  the  present  building  to  other  than  present 
uses,  is  needed  to  double  the  accommodation  of  the  institu- 
tion. Our  largest  room  is  the  dining-hall,  splendidly  lighted 
from  the  north,  east,  and  west,  and  capable  of  seating  at  din- 
ner 128  children.  This  will  serve  as  an  assembly-room  as 
well  as  a  dining-hall,  and,  if  necessary,  it  can  be  divided  by  a 
movable  partition.  It  is  connected  with  the  adjoining  kitchen 
and  scullery  by  serving  hatches  of  great  utility,  and  entered 
at  each  end  by  doors  leading,  respectively,  from  the  giils'  and 
the  boys'  sides  of  the  institution.  The  eastern  wing  is  the 
dwelling-house  of  the  girls;  the  western  is  allotted  to  the 
boys ;  and  between  the  two,  on  the  southern  side,  is  the  head- 
master's house,  dividing  the  boys  from  the  girls,  and,  by  a 
simple  arrangement  of  corridor  doors,  holding,  as  it  were,  the 
key  of  the  situation.  The  ofiice  is  also  on  the  southern  side, 
and  as  I  write  these  lines  I  can  see  the  grounds  and  garden 
lauds,  enclosed  for  our  use,  sloping  gently  down  to  the  River 
Ribble,  which  laves  the  foot  of  the  little  eminence  of  which 
this  building  forms  the  crown.  Beautiful  pasture  lands  s; k  ad 
themselves  out  on  each  side  of  the  valley,  and  a  broad  fringe 
of  magnificent  foliage  stretches  fai*  away  to  the  east  and  to  the 
west,  markiug  the  course  of  the  majestic  stream,  of  which, 
from  my  chair,  I  can  just  get  a  ghmse  over  the  rustling  branches. 
Before  returning  to  the  interior  let  me  say  that  the  site  em- 
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braces  a  tennis-ground  for  the  teachers,  separate  play-grounds 
for  boys  and  girls,  plenty  of  grass  and  garden  land,  and  the 
germs  of  some  lovely  winding  foot-paths  through  wood  and 
meadow ;  for  the  site  lends  itself  admii*ably  to  the  arts  of  the 
landscape  gardener,  and  never  a  visitor  comes  to  the  front  of 
the  building  without  exclaiming  in  wonderment  at  the  wealth 
of  natural  beauty  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  Next  to  the 
diniug-hall,  the  rooms  which  strike  the  eye  of  the  visitor  most 
are  the  large,  lofty,  well-lighted,  and  well- warmed  play-rooms — 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  These  are  magnificent  bays 
projecting  southward  at  each  end  of  the  building,  and  adding 
equally  to  its  external  beauty  and  its  intei-nal  conveoience. 
They  are  overlooked  by  the  teachers'  sitting-rooms,  and  are 
furnished  in  every  way  for  the  comfort  of  the  pupils  when  at 
play. 

All  the  teaching  wiU  be  done  in  class-rooms,  of  which  there 
are  four — two  single  ones  and  two  double  ones.  These  rooms 
are  fitted  up  with  everything  that  modem  ingenuity  can  de- 
vise for  guiding  deaf  children  along  the  royal  road  to  learn- 
ing. The  walls  are  adorned  with  maps  and  charts  of  the  latest 
and  most  useful  design,  colored  pictures  of  animals  after 
Landseer,  George  Morlaud,  and  S.  T.  Dadd ;  landscapes  by  J. 
Needham ;  types  of  humanity  by  Gainsborough  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds ;  flowers  from  the  garden,  the  wood,  the  field,  and 
the  wayside  drawn  from  nature,  natural  size ;  and  a  hundred 
other  useful  and  interesting  things.  In  each  room  stands  an 
object  cabinet  stocked  with  miscellaneous  articles.  Kinder- 
garten work,  object-lessons,  pictorial  descriptions,  and  con- 
crete teaching  generally  must  of  necessity  form  the  basis  of 
our  teaching  in  a  school  containing  eighty  per  cent,  of  begin- 
ners, and  I  believe  that  the  aids  to  learning  which  the  Com- 
mittee have  selected  will  be  of  great  value  in  the  senior  classes 
as  well  as  in  the  junior.  Our  desks  are  circular,  or  rather,  I 
should  say,  each  desk  forms  an  exact  semicircle,  with  an  ex- 
ternal radius  of  5  feet  0  inches,  each  of  the  six  desks  seating 
ten  children.  This  I  believe  to  be  quite  lai'ge  enough  for  a 
class  of  (leaf-mutes,  and  my  Committee  are  going  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  engaging  one  teacher  for  every  ten  pupils  admitted. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  three  excellent  teachers  in  resi- 
dences all  of  them  experienced  and  well  quahfied  for  their 
duties.  A  fourth  is  ready  to  come  at  a  day's  notice  from  the 
inKtitution  where  she  is  now  engaged :  and  we  have  a  fifth  in 
view. 
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This  is  nob  the  time  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  rival 
methods,  yet  I  must  say  that,  however  strongly  the  organizers 
of  this  institution  might  have  been  inclined  towai'ds  the  teach- 
ing of  speech  to  the  deaf,  it  is  now  evident  that  they  could  not 
have  done  their  duty  if  they  had  confined  the  School  to  the 
oral  method  alone,  for  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  teach 
speech  to  the  uneducated  deaf-mutes  of  twelve  and  thirteen 
years  of  age  who  are  coming  here  for  instruction,  and  who  wiU 
be  removed  when  they  reach  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  primary 
object  in  erecting  this  School  has  been  to  provide  for  the 
neglected  children  of  North  and  East  Lancashire.  For  these 
we  shall  do  the  best  we  can,  and  we  must  do  it  by  the  manual 
method.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  some  bright  children 
of  seven,  eight,  nine,  and  ten  coming  in.  In  all  these  cases  we 
shall  give  the  fullest  opportunity  for  drawing  out  the  natural 
talents  the  children  possess,  and  wherever  it  is  possible  to 
teach  them  speech  they  will  be  kept  strictly  to  the  oral  method 
in  all  class-room  work  for  five  days  every  week.  I  have  never 
believed  in  the  suppression  of  signs  by  force,  nor  do  I  beHeve 
that  it  does  a  deaf  child  any  harm,  after  five  hours'  toil  per  day 
at  speech  and  lip-reading,  to  go  out  into  the  play-ground  and 
have  a  little  recreation  in  its  natural  language  of  signs,  pick- 
ing up  scraps  of  information  in  a  manner  that  is  tabooed  in 
the  class-room,  and  expanding  its  mind  by  unrestrained  inter- 
course with  its  school-fellows.  There  will  be  no  attempt  here 
to  suppress  signs  by  the  futile  expedient  of  separating  the 
manual  pupils  from  the  oral  pupils  out  of  school.  This  has 
been  tried  in  various  ways  in  other  English  institutions,  and, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  invariably  tried  in  vain.  I  have  great 
faith  in  the  value  of  signs,  in  their  proper  place,  and  the  finger 
alphabet  I  consider  to  be  indispensable.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  give  more  than  this  broad  outline  of  the  methods  upon 
which  we  propose  to  work.  We  have  the  experience  of  the 
whole  world  to  guide  us ;  we  have  seen  the  best  results  that 
eitlier  method  has  produced  in  this  country,  and  read  much 
of  what  has  been  done  abroad.  Our  aim  will  be  to  take  the 
best  out  of  both  methods,  and,  whichever  method  is  used,  to 
ap})ly  to  it  the  test  of  written  language ;  for  it  has  been  im- 
pressed upon  me  by  more  than  one  teacher  of  eminence  and 
experience?  that,  under  any  method  or  any  combination  of 
methods,  written  language  is  the  backbone  of  instruction,  the 
main  test  of  progress,  the  incontrovertible  evidence  of  true 
education. 
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Let  me  conclude  with  a  few  words  about  the  finances  of  the 
School.  The  total  amount  of  money  given  and  promised  is 
£12,500.  Of  this,  from  seven  to  eight  thousand  are  required 
for  buildings  and  the  laying  out  of  the  grounds,  and  an  addi- 
tional thousand  at  least  is  being  spent  in  furniture.  The  rest 
goes  to  the  Endowment  Fund,  which,  for  a  new  institution, 
not  yet  actually  opened,  stands  at  a  very  respectable  total. 
We  estimate  that  it  will  cost  fully  £30  per  head  to  maintain 
the  place,  or  £1,600  for .  fifty  children.  Of  this,  we  shall  get 
two-thirds  from  school  authorities  and  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, under  the  Elementary  Education  (Blind  and  Deaf  Chil- 
dren) act,  1898,  and  the  remaining  third  (£500)  must  be  raised 

from  voluntary  sources. 

J.  G.  SHAW, 

Head-Moitter  of  the  (Jrow  School^  Preston^  England. 


CALL  OF  THE   FOURTEENTH  CONVENTION. 

Gallaudet  College, 
Kendall  Green,  near  Washington,  D.  C, 

September  3,  1894. 

Acting  under  authority  conferred  by  vote  of  the  Thirteenth 
Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  the  Standing 
Executive  Committee,  at  a  meeting  held  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y., 
July  11,  1894,  decided  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Convention  to 
be  held  in  the  summer  of  1895. 

The  following  correspondence  has  been  had  with  reference 
to  the  place  and  time  of  holding  the  Convention : 

Michigan  School  fob  the  Deaf, 

Flint,  Mich.,  August  15,  1894. 
Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet, 

Chaimian  Kxeeutite  Committee  of  A  merican  fnHniet&rs  of  the  Deaf 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  School  to 
extend  throuj^h  you  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  the  members  of  the 
Convention  of  American  InHtructors  of  the  Deaf  to  hold  their  next  con- 
vention at  this  School  during  the  Hummer  of  18^.)5,  on  the  basis  suggested 
by  you  in  our  informal  consultation  at  Chautauqua. 

It  might  be  agreeable  to  many,  who  are  members  of  both  bodies,  to 
have  a  meeting  of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of 
Spe^'ch  to  the  Deaf  at  the  same  time  and  place ;  and,  if  your  Committee 
think  it  advisable,  I  recjuest  you  t«  extend  a  formal  invitation  to  that 
body  to  meet  with  us. 

liespectfully  yours, 

F.  D.  CLAKKE, 

Superintendent. 
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Qaluludbt  OOLLEOr, 

Near  Washington,  D.  0.,  September  3,  1894. 
F.  D.  Clabke,  Esq., 

Superintendent y  etc.,  etc. 

My  Dxab  Sib  :  I  am  authorized  by  the  Standing  Executive  Gommitt«e 
of  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  to  accept  the 
very  kind  invitation  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the 
Deaf,  conveyed  through  your  esteemed  favor  of  the  15th  ult. .  to  the 
members  of  the  Convention  to  hold  their  next  meeting  in  the  summer 
of  1895  at  your  institution. 

The  Committee  believe  that  Tuesday,  July  2,  1895,  will  be  the  most 
suitable  day  for  the  opening  of  the  Convention,  and,  as  you  have  signi- 
fied your  approval  of  that  day,  it  is  understood  that  the  Fourteenth 
Convention  will  be  called  to  order,  at  some  convenient  hour  to  be  here- 
after  agreed  upon,  on  that  day  at  your  institution. 

Your  suggestion  that  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teach- 
ing  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  be  invited  to  hold  a  meeting  at  your  institu- 
tion during  the  continuance  of  the  Convention  commands  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  Committee,  and  I  have  forwarded  to  Dr.  P.  G.  Gillett, 
President  of  the  Association,  an  invitation  in  accordance  therewith. 

It  is  understood,  as  suggested  by  our  Committee,  that  each  person 
who  accepts  the  hospitality  of  your  institution  under  these  arrangements 
will  pay  seventy-five  cents  per  day  to  cover  actual  expenses. 

Very  respectfully  and  cordially  yours, 

E.  M.  GALLAUDET, 

ChtUrman. 

ExEOunvE  Office,  Miohioan, 

Lansing,  Aug^ust  2<i,  1894. 
Edward  M.  Gallaudet,  LL.  D., 

Vhamnan  Executive  Committee  of  Americnn  InvtruetorM  of  the  Ihtif. 

Dear  Sir  :  Having  been  informed  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf  will  extend  au  invitation  to  your  honorable 
body  to  hold  your  next  Conventitm  in  Michigan,  I  take  great  pleiisure 
in  seconding  the  invitation  and  sincerely  hope  it  may  be  accepted. 

Our  State  has  not  been  derelict  in  the  duty  of  caring  for  and  educat- 
ing the  afflicted  and  unfortunate,  and  will  extend  to  you  and  your  asso- 
ciates a  most  cordial  welcome,  not  alone  because  of  your  per»t>nal  worth 
and  high  character,  but  because  of  the  noble  work  m  which  you  are 

engaged. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  T.  KICH, 

Go>t>ernor. 

Gallaudet  Collkoe, 

Kendall  Green. 
Near  Wakhington,  D.  C,  September  3,  1894. 
His  Excellency  John  T.  Rich, 

(Jovtrnor  of  Mi^'higan. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  very 
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courteous  letter  of  the  24th  ult. ,  and  take  much  pleasure  in  saying  that 
our  Committee  have  authorized  me  to  accept  the  cordial  invitation  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf,  so  warmly  seconded 
by  your  Excellency,  to  hold  the  next  Convention  of  American  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Deaf  at  your  State  School  at  Flint. 
With  assurances  of  the  highest  regard,  I  am, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

E.  M.  GALLAUDET, 

Chairman^  etc. 

In  a  circulai*  sent  out  by  the  Committee  under  the  date  of 
July  18  mention  was  made  of  the  appointment  at  Chautauqua 
of  a  joint  committee  to  consider  the  propositions  suggested  in 
the  Overture  of  the  Convention  to  the  Association  looking 
toward  a  practical  union  of  the  two  organizations.  It  is  with 
a  view  of  aflfording  a  convenient  opportunity  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  conclusions  of  this  joint  committee  to  the  Conven- 
tion and  the  Association  that  the  meeting  of  the  latter  at  the 
same  time  and  place  with  the  former  is  suggested.  It  is  hoped 
this  arrangement  may  tend  to  preserve  that  harmony  in  the 
profession  which  has  been  a  source  of  strength  in  the  past, 
and  that  a  settlement  of  the  important  question  of  '^  union  ^^ 
may  be  reached  which  shall  be  for  the  interest  of  every  desir- 
able feature  in  the  great  work  of  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

The  Committee  hope  to  be  able  to  arrange  a  programme  for 
the  Convention  that  shall  render  the  meeting  profitable  and 
helpful  to  teachers  in  every  branch  of  our  work,  and  to  this 
end  suggestions  are  invited  from  all  who  are  disposed  to  co- 
operate with  the  Committee. 

'    Later  circulars  wiU  furnish,  from  time  to  time,  further  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  Convention. 
By  order  of  the  Committee. 

EDWAKD  M.  GALLAUDET, 

Ohairnum,, 
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Colorado  School, — Mr.  J.  E.  Ray  has  resigned  the  superin- 
tendency  to  accept  a  similar  position  in  the  Kentucky  School, 
and  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Dudley,  formerly  superinten- 
dent of  this  School,  and  for  the  last  nine  years  its  head  teacher 
in  the  deaf-mute  department.  Mr.  J.  A.  Tillinghast  resigned 
last  summer  to  become  a  teacher  in  the  Kentucky  School,  bat 
has  recently  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Montana 
School.  Mr.  W.  K.  Argo,  formerly  superintendent  of  the 
Kentucky  School,  succeeds  Mr.  Dudley  as  head  teacher. 


Gallaudet  College. — The  College  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
faithful  and  efficient  directors,  and  the  President  and  members 
of  the  Faculty  a  warm  personal  friend,  in  the  death,  September 
5,  1894,  of  Dr.  James  C.  Welling,  late  President  of  the  Colum- 
bian University. 

The  following  Normal  Fellows  have  been  appointed :  Messrs. 
Carl  E.  Boyd,  B.  A.,  University  of  Michigan ;  Josiah  Dearborn, 
B.  A.,  University  of  Michigan ;  Herbert  E  Day,  B.  S.,  Brown 
University;  Edgar  E.  Stauflfer,  B.  A,  Lafayette  College;  and 
Wesley  O.  Connor,  Jr.,  B.  S.,  Georgia  School  of  Technology. 


Indiana  Institution. — Instead  of  one  oral  class,  as  last  year, 
there  ai*e  this  year  three.  In  addition  to  the  teachers  of  these 
classes,  there  is  one  teacher  of  articulation.  As  far  as  practi- 
cable, the  new  pupils  coming  in  and  the  pupils  of  the  second 
grade  are  placed  in  the  oral  classes.  Miss  Frances  V.  Clarke, 
late  of  the  Albany  Home  School,  has  one  of  these  classes.  Miss 
Canie  Smith  and  Mr.  Tunis  V.  Archer  have  the  other  two. 
Miss  Lucy  E.  Robinson  continues  her  articulation  work  and 
has  chai'ge  of  the  entire  oral  department. 

About  ten  pupils,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eight  and  a 
half  years  of  age,  are  admitted  this  year  and  placed  in  a  kin- 
dergarten class,  which  is  taught  by  Miss  Letitia  Booth,  who 
has  had  previous  experience  in  this  line  of  work. 

The  rear  building,  which  was  damaged  by  fire  last  spring, 
has  been  remodelled  to  some  extent,  and  the  whole  placed  in 
first-class  condition  at  a  cost  of  $4,100.  New  steel  ceilings, 
decorated  in  colors,  have  been  placed  in  the  chapel  and  pupils' 
dining-room  at  a  cost  of  $900. 
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Iowa  School. — Miss  Augusta  J.  Eruse,  for  two  years  a 
teacher  of  a  primai*y  class,  has  resigned  to  be  married  to  Mr. 
John  W.  Barrett,  also  a  tea'cher.  The  vacancy  thus  caused 
has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Fanny  N.  Eddy,  a 
former  teacher.  Mr.  David  Kyan,  a  recent  graduate  of  Gal- 
laud  et  College,  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  gymnastics. 
An  additional  oral  class  has  been  established,  and  is  conducted 
by  Miss  Fanny  Williams. 

Jews  Home. — Mr.  S.  Kutner,  for  several  years  instructor  in 
the  Manchester  Schools,  and  author  of  an  article  in  the  Afwals 
on  "  Our  Elementary  Work  ''  a  few  years  ago,  has  succeeded 
Mr.  Schontheil  as  director  of  the  Jews'  Deaf  and  Dumb  Home, 
London,  England. 

Kansas  School. — Miss  Harrison,  who  resigned  at  the  close 
of  the  last  term  to  be  married,  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Hub- 
bell,  formerly  of  the  Ohio  Institution.  Miss  Jones  is  succeeded 
by  Miss  Fannie  Henderson.  Miss  Mary  Holder,  formerly  of 
the  Illinois  Institution,  takes  charge  of  the  articulation  de- 
partment. 

Kendall  School. — Miss  Emma  Pope,  a  Normal  student  last 
year,  has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  instructors  in  the  depart- 
ment of  articulation. 

The  School  and  all  the  residents  of  Kendall  Oreen  met  with 
a  serious  loss  in  the  death,  during  the  summer  vacation,  of  Mr. 
Almon  Bryant,  who,  for  twenty-five  years,  has  been  the  kind 
and  faithful  instructor  in  cabinet-making. 


Kentucky  School. — Mr.  W.  K.  Argo,  who  resigned  the  super- 
intendency  on  account  of  failing  health,  is  succeeded  by  Mr. 
John  E.  Ray,  late  superintendent  of  the  Colorado  School.  Mr. 
Ray  was  elected  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  board  of  com- 
missioners upon  the  first  ballot,  though  there  were  more  than 
forty  names  before  them.  Miss  Jennie  Lee,  for  thirteen  years 
a  teacher,  has  resigned  on  account  of  poor  health,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Miss  Hermine  M.  Haupt,  for  some  years  a  teacher 
in  the  McCowen  School.  Mrs.  W.  K.  Argo  goes  to  Colorado 
to  join  her  husband,  and  Miss  Alice  Haynes,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Z.  W.  Haynes,  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  North  Carolina 
School,  succeeds  her  as  teacher. 
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Z^uisiana  Ifistitution. — Mr.  Philip  Brown,  B.  A.,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Western  New  York  Institution  and  Gallaudet 
College,  and  late  supervisor  in  the  New  York  Institution,  has 
been  added  to  the  corps  of  instruction. 


Michigan  ^School. — Miss  Bessie  Oarlock  is  succeeded  as 
teacher  by  Miss  Lucy  Wicks,  who  has  taught  in  the  Michigan 
and  Washington  State  Schools.  Mr.  C.  S.  Bams,  formerly 
instructor  in  printing  in  the  Arkansas  School,  and  Mr.  Parley 
P.  Pratt,  for  twenty-five  years  instructor  in  shoemaking  in  the 
Ohio  Institution,  have  been  appointed  to  similar  positions  in 
this  School. 

The  Mirror  has  a  new  dress,  is  doubled  in  size,  changes  its 
name  from  Deaf-Mute  Mirror  to  Michigan  Mirror^  is  to  be 
published  weekly  all  the  year  round,  and  is  edited  by  Mr.  F. 
D.  Clarke,  with  six  associates.  One  page  is  devoted  to  the 
"Children's  Hour,"  and  takes  the  place  of  the  Mite  and  its 
Supplement  which  were  so  admirably  conducted  by  Mr.  Clarke 
a  few  years  ago. 

Minnesota  School, — Mr.  Guy  M.  Wilcox,  Miss  Cornelia  S. 
Ooode,  and  Miss  Edith  Vandegrift  resigned  their  positions  as 
teachers  last  June,  the  first-named  to  accept  the  principalship 
of  the  Faribault  High  School,  the  second  to  teach  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution,  and  the  last  to  enter  Gallaudet  College  as 
a  student.  Their  places  have  been  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Olof  Hanson,  Miss  Alice  Stout,  who  returns  to  the 
work  after  an  absence  of  one  year,  and  Miss  Maria  Peterson. 
Mr.  D.  F.  McClure  has  been  reappointed  after  being  out  one 
year.  Miss  Alice  Mott,  formerly  teacher  of  drawing,  has  been 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  a  kindergarten  class,  composed  of 
the  new  pupils.  Her  place  as  art  teacher  is  taken  by  Miss 
Rose  Andrews.  Mr.  J.  L.  Smith  has  been  appointed  principal 
of  the  School,  and  will  not  teach  a  class  at  all. 

The  tailor-shop  has  been  closed,  the  results  of  the  past  few 
years  not  appearing  to  justify  the  continuance  of  the  trade. 

The  entire  north  wing  of  the  original  structure  has  been 
turned  into  a  school  building,  containing  fifteen  school-rooms. 
The  former  school-rooms,  save  two,  will  be  used  as  dormitories 
for  the  girls. 

A  detached  hospital  is  in  process  of  construction — a  two- 
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story  frame  buildiBg.  The  upper  story  will  be  used  as  a  quar- 
antine hospital  in  case  of  contagious  or  epidemic  diseases. 
The  building  will  be  fitted  up  with  every  convenience  for  the 
care  and  comfort  of  the  sick. 


Mississippi  Institution. — Miss  Sarah  McClure,  for  two 
years  a  faithful  and  successful  teacher  of  articulation,  has 
resigned,  and  the  position  has  been  filled  by  the  election  of 
Miss  Jane  Washington,  of  Fulton,  Mo.,  who  was  trained  by 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Tate,  of  the  Missouri  Institution.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Jordan,  who  has  been  filling  the  positions  of  ai't  teacher  and 
boys'  supervisor,  has  been  relieved  of  his  duties  as  supervisor 
and  made  librarian.  Mr.  Jordan  has  filled  these  two  positions 
for  nine  years.  Mr.  Charles  S.  Deem,  a  semi-mute,  a  graduate 
of  the  Ohio  Institution  and  Gallaudet  College,  who  has  been 
the  editor  of  the  Voice  for  the  past  five  years,  has  been  ap- 
pointed teacher  in  addition  to  his  editorial  duties. 


Montana  School, — Mr.  J.  A.  Tillinghast,  M.  A.,  late  teacher 
in  the  Colorado  School,  has  been  elected  superintendent  and 
has  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  new  duties. 


Nebraska  Institute. — Miss  Edna  McElravy  resignfd  her 
position  at  the  close  of  the  last  term  and  is  succeeded  by 
Miss  Katie  B.  Regnier,  who  has  had  experience  in  common 
schools.  Miss  Ella  Sieverling,  a  teacher  in  the  Government 
Indian  schools,  has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  instruction. 


New  Jersey  School. — Mrs.  Mary  P.  Ewin  is  succeeded  by 
Miss  A.  A.  Hendershot,  formerly  of  the  Michigan  School. 
Miss  Jean  Christmas  goes  to  the  Pennsylvania  Institution. 
MisH  Estelle  M.  Dey  resumes  her  position  resigned  last  winter 
on  account  of  ill  health. 

A  new  building,  46  x  80  feet,  two-story  and  basement, 
is  in  process  of  erection.  The  basement  will  contain  a 
gymnasium  and  the  two  main  stories  will  be  devoted  to 
industrial  education.  The  several  industrial  departments 
will  be  enlarged  and  furnished  with  better  facilities  than  here- 
tofore. 


New  York  luHtitution. — With  the  completion  of  the  last 
academical  year.  Miss  Emily  G.  Hicks  retired  from  the  position 
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of  assistant  in  the  kindergarten  department,  and  Mr.  Chester 
Q.  Mann  from  the  primary  department.  Miss  M.  £.  Unkart, 
a  graduate  of  Miss  Van  Wagener's  training  school,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  in  the  kindergarten,  beginning  with  the 
new  term.  Misses  Lucy  M.  Clark,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  Har- 
riet E.  Hall,  formerly  of  the  Khode  Island  School,  and  Helen 
B.  Andrews,  a  graduate  of  the  Northampton  Normal  Class, 
have  been  added  to  the  corps  of  instructors.  The  rotation 
system  of  classes  has  been  adopted. 

The  edifice  intended  for  laundry  and  power  purposes  is  com- 
pleted and  in  operation ;  the  old  structures  are  being  removed. 
The  space  they  formerly  occupied  will  afford  a  long-desired 
addition  to  the  playground  of  the  male  pupils.  Rain-batbs 
for  the  use  of  the  pupils  have  been  adopted  and  the  old  tank 
system  abandoned.  Special  alterations  and  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  rotunda,  halls,  library,  and  reception- 
rooms  of  the  main  building,  bringing  out  their  fine  proportions 
to  the  best  advantage. 

Ontario  Institution, — Mr.  George  F.  Stewart,  a  graduate  of 
the  Provincial  Normal  School  and  an  experienced  instructor 
of  hearing  and  speaking  children,  has  been  appointed  a  teacher. 
Miss  Edith  M.  Yarwood  takes  charge  of  the  art  department. 

Oreffon  School. — Mr.  Ii-ving  has  resigned  the  superintend- 
ency  and  will  take  a  much-needed  rest  for  a  year  or  two.  Mr. 
J.  J3.  Early,  for  the  past  two  years  a  teacher  in  the  School,  has 
been  appointed  acting  superintendent. 


I^ejinsylvania  Institution. — Mr.  Harris  Taylor,  of  the  Texas 
School ;  Miss  J.  S.  Russell,  of  the  Illinois  Institution  ;  Miss 
Cornelia  S.  Gootle,  of  the  Minnesota  School ;  Miss  Josephine 
Lackore,  of  the  Morgan  Park,  Illinois,  public  schools ;  Miss 
Carolyn  D.  Wood,  of  the  Western  New  York  Institution  ;  Miss 
Kathleen  A.  Saylor,  of  the  Lewiston,  Pennsylvania,  public 
schools  ;  Miss  Mary  L.  Divine,  reappointed ;  Miss  Jean  Christ- 
mas, of  the  New  Jersey  School,  and  Miss  Amy  Stone,  of  Phila- 
delphia, have  been  appointed  to  fill  vacancies  occasioned  by 
resignations ;  and  Miss  Fannie  Gladding  and  Miss  Annie 
Evelyn  Butler,  of  the  Rhode  Island  School,  additional  teachers. 
With  two  exceptions  all  of  these  appointees  are  experienced 
teachers  of  the  deaf. 
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At  the  close  of  the  last  term  Messrs.  Burnside  and  Weed 
and  Mrs.  S.  E.  Trist,  by  reason  of  long  and  faithful  service, 
were  retired  on  pensions. 

Miss  Dwier  resigned  to  be  married,  and  Miss  Plympton  to 
accept  a  position  in  the  Portland  School.  Mrs.  F.  W.  Booth 
and  Miss  Shaw  retired  permanently  from  the  work,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edwin  G.  Hurd  resigned  with  the  same  purpose  in 
view,  but  have  since  reconsidered  their  determination  and  ac- 
cepted positions  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  Improved 
Instruction. 

The  board  have  decided  to  lengthen  the  term  of  instruction 
to  twelve  years,  devoting  the  last  two  largely  to  industrial 
training.  Farming  and  gardening,  millinery  work,  work  in 
lead  and  iron,  and  a  systematic  course  in  cooking  and  house- 
work have  been  added  to  the  trades  previously  taught.  In 
the  intellectual  depai'tment,  work  in  the  advanced  classes  will 
be  conducted  as  follows :  Oral  Department :  Language  and 
Enghsh  Literature  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Davidson ;  Mathematics  and 
Physics  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Kirkhuflf :  Geography  and  History  by 
Mr.  E.  A.  Gruver ;  Physiology  and  Articulation  by  Mr.  E.  S. 
Thompson.  Manual  Department :  History  and  English  Lit- 
erature by  Mr.  Hams  Taylor ;  Mathematics  and  Physics  by 
Mr.  John  P.  Walker ;  Geography  by  Miss  Carolyn  D.  Wood ; 
Physiology  and  Language  by  Miss  Estelle  V.  Sutton. 

The  Seventh  Biennial  Convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  the  Deaf  was  held  in  the  Insti- 
tution during  the  third  week  in  August.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  members  were  present,  and  several  interesting  and  profit- 
able papers  were  read. 


Pamsylvania  Oral  SchooL — Miss  K.  L.  Brj^arly  was  obliged 
to  resign  at  the  close  of  last  year  to  take  a  much-needed  rest. 
Miss  Gertrude  Williams  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

A  new  building,  to  be  used  as  girls'  dormitory,  is  ready  for 
occupancy,  similar  to  the  one  completed  last  year  for  the  boys. 
Both  buildings  are  of  stone,  matching  the  school  building, 
and  each  will  accommodate  fifty  pupils. 

Shoemaking  for  the  boys  is  introduced  this  year. 

Portland  ScJiooL — Miss  Emma  L.  Plympton,  an  experienced 
and  successful  teacher  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  has 
been  appointed  special  teacher  of  articulation. 
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In  order  to  afford  opportunity  for  manual  training  the 
School  course  of  ten  years  has  been  extended  an  additional 
year. 

Drawing  has  been  introduced  into  the  School  and  will  be 
systematically  taught  under  the  direction  of  a  special  teacher 
from  the  public  schools. 


South  Carolbia  Institution, — Arrangements  have  been  made 
to  build  and  thoroughly  equip  a  gymnasium. 


Tennessee  School. — A  two-story  brick  mechanical  building 
and  a  one-stoi*y  biick  gymnasium  have  been  built  during  the 
summer  vacation  at  a  cost  of  $7,500. 


Utah  School. — At  the  close  of  last  year  Miss  S.  H.  Devereux, 
teacher  of  articulation,  and  Miss  L.  Stiffler  resigned.  Miss 
Mary  Sheley,  of  Fulton,  Missouri,  has  been  appointed  teacher. 


Washington  State  School. — Mr.  Harvey  P.  Grow,  M.  A.,  a 
recent  gi*aduate  of  the  Normal  Department  of  Gallaudet  C!ol- 
lege,  has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  instruction. 


Wisconsin  School. — Miss  Emily  Eddy  resigned  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year  after  thirty-seven  years  of  continuous  efficient 
service.  She  began  to  teach  speech  in  this  School  in  the  win- 
ter of  1868,  being  one  of  the  first  teachers,  or  the  very  first 
teacher,  of  speech  to  the  deaf  in  the  West.  Mr.  Seth  M.  Greg- 
ory, M.  A.,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  Department  of  Gullau- 
det  College,  and  Misses  Clara  J.  Maklem  and  Mai'garet  J. 
Stevenson,  of  the  Normal  Department  of  the  Clarke  Institu- 
tion, have  been  appointed  teachers  in  the  oral  department. 
Miss  Elsie  M.  Steiuke,  who  has  taught  in  the  oral  department, 
is  absent  on  a  year's  vacation,  and  will  probably  return  in  the 
fall  of  1895. 

notation  of  classes,  which  has  not  been  in  vogue  in  this 
School  for  a  number  of  years,  is  again  brought  into  use  with 
three  of  the  most  advanced  classes. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Conventions  of  the  Deaf. — During  the  past  summer  con- 
ventions of  the  deaf  have  been  held  in  Arkansas^  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  Ontario,  Pennsylvania,  and  Texas. 
Most  of  them  were  largely  attended,  and,  while  they  aflforded 
opportunities  for  the  renewal  of  school  friendships,  they  were 
generally  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  deep  interest  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  deaf.  Among  the  subjects 
of  the  papers  read  and  discussed  in  one  or  more  of  the  twelve 
conventions  we  notice  Compulsory  Education,  Methods  of  In- 
struction, Industrial  Training,  Day  and  Boarding  Schools, 
Schools  not  Charitable  Institutions,  Religious  Work,  The  Deaf 
as  Citizens,  Business  Pursuits  after  Leaving  School,  Business 
Relations  with  Hearing  People,  Political  Relations  with 
^Hearing  People,  Marriage,  Longevity,  Homes  for  the  Aged 
and  Infirm,  The  Future  of  the  Deaf,  etc.  At  several  of  the 
conventions  resolutions  were  passed  approving  the  Combined 
System  of  instruction,  and  protesting  agoii^st  attempts  to 
abolish  signs.  Full  reports  of  the  proceedings  have  been 
published  in  the  deaf-mute  papers. 


The  Fourth  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Association  to  Fro- 
mote  Speech. — The  Fourth  Summer  Meeting  of  the  American 
Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf 
was  held  at  Chautauqua,  New  York,  July  3-18,  1894.  About 
163  members  were  present,  representing  35  schools  and  includ- 
ing 24  heads  of  schools.  There  were  also  23  deaf  children, 
who  illustrated  the  best  results  of  oral  and  auricular  teaching. 
The  place  of  meeting  was  a  pleasant  one  in  many  respects,  es- 
pecially iu  its  freedom  from  the  usual  heat  of  summer  gather- 
ings. Id  addition  to  the  papers  which,  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  are  presented  in  this  number  of  the 
Annals^  the  programme  consisted  of  the  Valedictory  Address, 
by  Dr.  A.  G.  Bell,  ex-President  of  the  Association :  the  Open- 
ing Address,  by  Dr.  P.  G.  Gillett,  President ;  Papers  on  the 
Teaching  of  Speech  in  the  Hartford,  New  York,  and  Wiscon- 
sin Schools,  by  Miss  A.  C.  Fay,  Mr.  E.  H.  Currier,  and  Miss  A. 
I.  Hobart  respectively ;  Reports  from  Abroad,  by  Mr.  John 
Hitz  (consisting  of  reports  on  the  present  state  of  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  deaf  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
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Norway,  Finland,  and  Australia,  prepared  by  prominent  rep- 
resentatives of  those  countries) ;  Speech-Reading,  by  Mrs.  M. 
G.  Bell,  Miss  M.  E.  Adams,  Miss  S.  A.  Jordan,  and  Miss  S.  E. 
Bliss  ;  The  Lyon  Phonetic  Manual,  by  Mr.  Edmund  Lyon ;  Tbe 
Amelioration  of  Certain  Forms  of  Deafness  and  the  Acquisition 
of  Speech  by  Adult  Deaf- Mutes  (two  separate  papers),  by  Dr. 
J.  C.  Gordon ;  The  Malformation  of  the  Vocal  Organs  and  their 
Influeuce  upon  Speech  (three  lectures),  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Bliss : 
The  Work  in  General  History  and  Literature  in  the  Clai'ke  In- 
stitution, by  Miss  Katharine  Fletcher ;  Tbe  Methods  of  the  late 
Miss  Emma  Garrett,  by  Miss  M.  S.  Garrett ;  The  History  of 
Aural  Methods  in  the  Nebraska  School,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Gillespie 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Taylor;  Expeiiences  in  Speech-Read- 
ing, by  Mr.  S.  G.  Davidson,  Mrs.  S.  L.  Balis,  and  Mrs.  G.  T. 
Sanders  ;  The  Disadvantages  of  Private  Instruction,  by  Mr.  J. 
D.  Wright ;  The  Visibility  of  Speech,  by  Dr.  A.  G.  Bell ;  Pri- 
mary  Language  Teaching,  by  Miss  Rate  Barry :  The  Instruc- 
tion of  Helen  Keller,  by  Miss  A.  M.  Sullivan ;  a  Psychological 
Study  of  Helen  Keller,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  T.  MacFarland ; 
The  Importance  of  Kindergarten  Methods,  by  Mr.  Z.  F.  Wes- 
tervelt  and  Miss  Bertha  H.  Gault ;  The  Improvement  and  De- 
velopment of  the  Hearing,  by  Miss  L.  E.  Warren  ;  Oral  Work 
Preparatory  to  Instruction  in  Geography,  by  Mrs.  M.  S.  Smith ; 
The  Element  Method,  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Thompson ;  The  Word 
Method,  by  Miss  K.  F.  Hobart ;  The  Higher  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf,  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Kirkhuff ;  Oral  Methods  of  German  Schools, 
by  Mi^s  Jane  Russell ;  The  Harwood  Diacritical  Manual,  by 
Miss  M.  P.  Harwood,  and  Reports  on  Oral  Work  iu  Various 
Schools.  There  was  also  a  daily  School  of  Practice  under  the 
directiou  of  Miss  C.  A.  Yale,  including  Elementary  and  Kin- 
der^^^ai  ten  Work,  and  Elementary,  Primary,  and  Later  Work  in 
Speech.  The  proceedings  are  now  iu  course  of  publication  in 
sections.     Several  papers  have  already  appeared. 


Thi'  Association  to  Promote  Auricular  Training,  —  An 
''  Araei  icau  Association  to  Promote  the  Auricular  Training  of 
the  Deaf  '  was  organized  at  Chautauqua,  July  3  2, 1894.  A  board 
of  management  was  elected,  consisting  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Gillespie, 
Dr.  J.  C.  Gordon,  Mr.  J.  E.  Ray,  Mr.  E.  H.  Currier,  MissL.  E. 
Warren,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Taylor.  After  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  meeting  tbe  board  elected  ^Ii*.  Gillespie  President, 
Mr.  Currier  and  Miss  Warren  Vice-Presidents,  and  Dr.  Gordon 
Secretary.     A  resolution  was  adopted  asking  the  committee  of 
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arrangements  for  the  next  Convention  of  American  Instructors 
of  the  Deaf  to  arrange  a  place  in  their  program  for  the  work 
of  this  Association. 


The  Blackburn  Conference  of  Church  Workers. — A  confer- 
ence of  persons  engaged  in  Church  Work  for  the  deaf  was  held 
at  Blackburn,  England,  July  25,  26,  and  27,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  North  and  East  Lancaster  Society.  Papers  were  read 
on  The  Training  of  Missionaries,  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  A.  Gilby ; 
The  Qualification  of  Missionaries,  by  Dr.  David  Buxton :  Work 
in  Ameiica,  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet  and  the  Rev.  A. 
W.  Mann ;  A  Model  Church  Mission,  by  Mr.  Agar  Russell ;  The 
Advantages  of  the  Sign-Language  for  Religious  Services,  by 
Mr.  Francis  Maginn  ;  Work  in  Ireland,  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Harris  ; 
Judicious  and  Injudicious  Marriages,  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Foster ;  The 
Prayer  Book,  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Payne,  and  The  Statutory  Age  of 
Education,  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Hcaly.  Others  who  took  part  in  the 
discussions  were  Canon  Owen,  Bishop  Cramer  Roberts,  Mr. 
H.  B.  Beale,  Mr.  Herriot,  and  Mr.  James  Muir. 


The  Overture  at  Chautauqua. — The  announcement  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Association  to  Promote 
the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  shortly  before  the  meet- 
ing at  Chautauqua,  that  the  Board  deemed  the  proposed  en- 
largement of  the  scope  of  the  Association  inadvisable,  and  the 
fact  that  in  the  published  programme  of  the  Chautauqua  meet- 
ing no  mention  was  made  of  any  intended  consideration  of  this 
important  subject  by  the  Association,  led  many  to  suppose  that 
the  confident  expectation  expressed  in  the  labt  number  of  the 
AnncUs  that  the  matter  would  be  submitted  to  the  Association 
for  discussion  and  decision  was  unfounded.  In  fact,  it  was 
not  submitted  for  decision  at  Chautauqua ;  but  a  whole  eve- 
ning was  devoted  to  its  discussion,  and,  in  view  of  the  clearer 
understanding  of  the  purpose  of  the  Overture  resulting  from 
this  discussion,  the  Board  of  Directors  reconsidered  the  reso- 
lution they  had  previously  adopted  to  the  eftect  that  they 
deemed  the  proposed  action  inadvisable,  and  in  lieu  thereof 
appointed  a  committee  of  three,  who,  in  conference  with  a 
committee  of  like  number  appointed  by  the  Standing  Execu- 
tive Committee,  are  to  take  into  consideration  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  Overture,  with  the  understanding  that  the  report 
of  this  Joint  Committee,  after  being  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Association  and  the  Standing  Executive  Com- 
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mittee  of  the  Convention,  shall  be  Rubmitted  for  approval  to 
the  Association  and  to  the  Convention.  As  members  of  this 
Joint  Committee,  on  the  part  of  the  Association,  were  appointed 
the  Hon.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
and  Mr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter ;  and,  on  the  part  of  the  Convention, 
President  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  Mr.  W.  O.  Connor,  and  Mr.  R. 
Mathisou. 

In  the  free  and  amicable  discussion  of  the  subject  at  Chau- 
tauqua the  leading  part  was  taken  by  President  Gallaudet, 
who  preiseuted  the  carefully  prepared  address  on  the  subject 
which  is  published  in  the  present  number  of  the  Anttals.  We 
hope  this  address  will  be  attentively  read  by  every  member  of 
the  profession.  Its  forcible  arguments  were  not  answered  at 
Chautau(]ua ;  to  us  they  seem  unanswerable.  However  the 
question  may  finally  be  decided,  this  address  will  stand  as  a 
(^lear  and  candid  presentation  of  the  reasons  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  change,  and  a  full  justification  of  the  eamestnefss 
and  persistency  with  which  President  Gallaudet  has  urged  its 
adoption. 


Xew  Te/j't-  Honks. — Another  valuable  book  is  added  to  the 
educational  series  published  by  tho  American  Asylum  from 
the  Ellen  Lyman  Fund  and  Joseph  Davis  Fund.  It  is  entitled 
*'A  Primer  of  English  and  American  Literature,'*  and  in  pre- 
pared by  Ab<»l  S.  Clark,  M.  A.,  an  instructor  in  the  Asylum. 
It  covers  the  field  of  English  litei-ature  from  its  origin  to  the 
present  day,  includes  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  language, 
and  gives  selections  from  some  of  the  more  important  older 
writers.  Twenty-tive  portraits  of  authors  add  interest  to  the 
text.  Th<»  brevitv  of  3Ir.  Cliirk's  s(»iitences  and  the  clearness 
and  simj)licity  of  his  style,  desirable  qualities  in  all  books  for 
children,  render  his  PrinKT  e8]»ecially  useful  for  the  deaf. 

Several  little  hooks  well  adapted  to  their  purj)ose  have  re- 
centlv  been  published  bv  the  Western  Pennsvlvania  lustitu- 
tion.  They  are  **  A  Story  R(?jider,"'  arranged  by  Miss  Finances 
Barker:  ''Historical  Sketches,"  adai)t(?d  by  Miss  Jennie  L. 
Cobb  :  *•  heading  Lessons  in  Natural  History,"  by  George  M. 
Tee;,air<h*n.  13.  A.,  and  '*  I^•adiug  Lesscms  for  Beginners,"  ar- 
ranged by  J3.  H.  Allabongh,  J3.  A. 

Ant)ther  <'xcellent  little  book  of  the  same  kind  is  "Vacation 
Headings  for  the  Little  Ones,"  prepared  for  home  use  by 
Misses  Halvcrsou.  Tiegel,  and  Vamlegrift,  teachers  of  the 
three  youngest  ('lasses  of  the  Minnesota  School. 
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